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PREFACE. 


Tue increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of oompara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time bas come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu- 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this ‘‘Dictionary or Istam.”’ is not intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictiouury is, for the most part; asan 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author’s conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu. 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic- 
tlonary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dio- 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Khallikan, translated into English by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies ; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence ; ahd the Khalifah ‘Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sir 
Witiram Murn’s great work, the Life of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham- 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir’s books, but also to the works of the late Mr. Lang, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
STANLEY Lane Poorz. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himsclf of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. f 

He is specially indebted to Dn. F. Sreincass, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the English-Aradic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work The interesting 
article on writine is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur’an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah ‘Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sızuısm has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article ca the subject by Mr. F. Pincorr, 
M.R.A.8., in which he shows that the “religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Mubammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect,”’—the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rev. F. A. P. Sarrnerr, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of this Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the affect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Gop, and not to the Arabic ALLAH; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English rrayzx, and not to 
the Arabic satat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, tu the Eng- 
lish margoan, and not to the Arabic nixau. It is hoped that, in thie 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur’an have becn given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Rodwell's translations; and those in the Quranic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (moses for example) have been taken from 
Mnr. SrtanLey Lang PooLe’s edition of Lane’s Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The “Dictionary or TsLam” has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many; 
—to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam ;—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Moet Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 


July 28rd, 1886, 


THE ÅRABIO LETTERS IN THIS VOLUME HAYE BBEN TRANSLITERATED 
AS VOLLOWS :— 


G, t, u, at the beginning of a word. 
As in English. 

A soft dental, like the Italian ¢. 
Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 
As in English. 

A strong aspirate. 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 
Soft dental. 

A sound between dh and s. 























las in English. 





A strongly articulated s; in Central Asia 
aS sw. 


— like the foreign pronunciation 
of the th in that; in Ge otral Asia and 
India s or aw. 


A strongly artioulated palatal /. 
A strongly articulated s. 


A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 


A strong guttural gh. 
As in English. 
Like ck in stuck. 
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As in English. 









| As in Italian. 
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Pronounced as a, t, #, preceded by s very 
slight aspiration. 
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DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 





AARON. Arabio’ Hdrin (wy). 
The account given of Aaron in the Qur'an will 
be found in the article on Mosos. In Sirah 
xix. 29, the Virgin Mary ie addressed as ‘ the 
Sister of Aaron.” [many, mosss.] 


ABAD (4\). Eternity; without 
eng as distinguished from Azal (J$), 
out I 


‘ABASA (u~e). “He frowned.” 
The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur'àn. 
It is said that a blind man, named ‘Abdu 'lláh 
ibn Umm Maktim, once interrupted Muham- 
mad in conversation with certdin chiefs of 
Quraish. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned away ; 
and in the first verse of this Sirab, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so :—“ He frowned and turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him.” 


‘ABBAS (,»\ec). The son of ‘Abdu 
1-Muttalib, snd -couesquently the paternal 
ancle of Muhammad. The most celebrated 
of the “Companions,” and tho founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which héld the Khalifate 
for a period of 6509 years, namely, from a.p. 
749 to a.D. 1258. He died in a.m. 82. His 
son [bn-‘Abbds was also a celebrated autho- 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [rmx 
‘ABBAS, ABBASIDES. } 


ABBASIDES. Arabic al-tAbbdstyah 


(L Waj). Tho name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs descended from al-‘Abbias, the son 
of ‘Abdu 11-Muttelib, and a patornal uncle of 
Mubammad. On account of their descent 
from so near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasides had, ever since the introduction of 
Islam, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at an early od begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade ifabs, 
who sfter the defeat of ‘Ali occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire. The Abbas- 


A. 


ides had for some time asserted their olaims 
to the Khalifato, and in a.D. 746 they oom- 
monoed open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khalifah Abd 'l-‘Abbée, surnamed as-Saffah, 
“ho blood-shedder,” was recognied as Kha- 
lifah at al-Kifah, and MarwéAn II., the last of 
ue Umaiyade Khalifahs, wae defeated and 


8 : 
Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over tho period from aH. 183 (ap. . 
749-50) to a.m. 656 (a.D. 1258 
Tho names of tho Abbatide Khalifahs are:— 
Aba 'l-‘Abbiis as-Saffah (a.n. 749), al-Mangar 
(A.D. 754), al-Mahdi (a.o. 775), al-Hadf (a.d. 
785), Harin ar-Rashid (4.D. 736), al-Amin 
A.D. 809), al-Ma'’mün (a.D. 818), al-Mu'taşim 
A.D. 883), al-Wagiq — 842), al-Mutawakkil 
AD. et) al-Muntasir (a.p. 861), al-Musta‘in 
A.D. 862), al-Mu'tasz (a.D. 8663 al-Mubtadi 
A.D. 869), al-Mu'tamid (aD. 870), al-Mu'taşid 
A.D. 892)) al-Muktafi (a.p. 902), al-Muqtadir 
a.D. 908), al-Qahir (a.p. 982), ar-Rasi te 
: al-Muttaqi (a.p 940), al-Mustaqfi (a.p. 
044), al-Muti' (a.p. 945), at-Tal® (ap. 974), 
al-Qadir (a.D. a al-Qaim (a.D. a . 
eee (A.D. 1076), al-Mustaghir (a.p. 1004), 
al-Mustarshid (A.D. 1118), ar-Rāshid (a.D. ` 
113856), al-Muqtafi (a.D). 1186), al-Mustanjid 
= 1160), al-Mustasí (A.p. 1170), an-Nësir 
A.D. 1 i 








ae ax-Zabir (a.D. 1225), al-Mustangir 
an 1226), al-Muéta'gim (a.D. 1249 to A.D. 
958). 


In the reign of al-Musta'sim Hü&kü, grand- 
son of Jingis Khëán, ehtered Persia and. 
becamo Sultan a.p. 1256. In 1258 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khalifah al-Musta‘gim to 
death. (RHALIFAE. ] 


ABDAL (J\\). “Substitutes,” 
pl. of Badal. rtain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty eleewhére. When 
one dies another takes bis place, being so 
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appointed by God. It is one of the signs of 
the last day that the Addai will come from 
Syria. (Mshkat, xxiii. c. 8.) No une pro- 
tends to be able tc identify these eminent 
persons in the world. (God alone knowa who 


they are, and where they are. 


‘ABDU ’LLAH (alae). The father 
of Muhammad. He was the youngest son of 
‘Abdu 'l-Muttalib. During the pregnancr of 
bis wife Amineh, ho set out on a mercantile 
expedition to Gaza in the south of Palostino, 
and on his way back be sickened and died at 
al-Madinab, before the birth of his son Mu- 
hammad. (Katidu'l-Wagdi, p. 18; Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 11.) 


"ABDU 'LILAH IBN SAD (Waes 
sae yi). One of. Muhummad’s secre- 
taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed ‘Abdu ‘llih to write down the 
words (Sirah xxiii. 12-14), “ We (God) have 
created man from an extract of clay... 
then we, produced it another creation,” ‘Abdu 
Nah exclaimed, “And blessed be God, 
the best of creatore”; and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. Whereupon 
‘Abdu 'llah boasted that he had heen inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac- 
knowledgod to be part of the Qur'an, It is of 
him that it is written in the Qur'an, Sarah vi. 
98, “ Who is more unjust than he who devises 
against God a lie, or says, ‘I am inapired,’ 
when he is uot inspired at all.” 


‘ABDU ’L-MUTTALIB («-thaStee). 
Muhammad's grandfather and hie guerdian 
for two yeers. He died, aged 82, a.p. 578. 
His sons were ‘Abdu Häh (Muhammad's 
father), al-Hirie, az-Zuhair, Aba Talib. ABA 
Lahab, al-‘Abbig, and Hamza. 

‘ABDU 'L-QADIR AL-JILANI 
(at Wae). The celebrated 
foundor of the Qadiriyah order of darweshes, 


surnamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.u. 561. 


‘ABDU ’R-RAHMAN IBN ‘AUF 


(oe yn yroyslae). One of the Com- 
panions who embraced Islam at a very early 

riod, and was one of those whe illod to 

thiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
‘n all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
at Ubud. He died a.m. 82, aged 72 or 75, 
and ‘was buriéd at Bagitu 'Il-Gharnad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 


ABEL. Arabic Hábil (Jara), Heb. 


ban Hebel. In the Qur'an “the two 


sons of Adam” are called Habil wa Qabil, 
and the following is the account given of 
them in that book (Sirah v. 80-35), togethor 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italics (as rendered in Mr. Lane's Selections, 
2nd ed., p. 563). = Recite unto them the bistory 
of the two sone of Adam, namely, Abdel 
and Cajn, with tratb When they offered 
[thelr] offoring to God (Abel's beng a ram, and 

ain's being produce of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them (that és, from Abel; 


ABDU ?LLAI 
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‘ABID 


Jor fire descended from heaven, and devoured 
his offering), end it was not accepted from the 
other, Cain wes enraged; but he concealed his 
envy until Adam performed a pilgrimage, when 
he said unto Ars brother, Í will assuredly slay 
thee. Abel said, Wherefore? Cain answered, 
Because of the acceptance of thing offering to 
the exclusion of mine. Abel replied, God onl 
uccepteth from the pious. If thou strete 
forth to me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee, 
tor I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. 1l 
desire that thou shouldst bear the sin [which 
tnou intendest to commit) against me, by 
slaying me, and thy sin which thou hast com- 
mitted before, and thou wilt be of the compa- 
nions of the fre.—And that is the recompense 
of the offenders.—But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother: so hy slew him; and he 
became of [the number of] those who sutter 
loss. And he knew not whut to do with him ; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face of 
the earth of the sons of Adam. So he carried 
him upon his buek. And God sent u raven, 
which scratched up the earth with it- bill 
and its talons and raised tt over a dead ruve:: 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how he,should hide the corpse of his brother. 
He said, O my disgrace! Am I unablo to he 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
hrother?—And he became of (the number 
of) the repentant. And he digged [a grave) 
Jor him and hid him—On account of this 
which Cuin did We commanded the children 
of [erael that he who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter's having slain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the earth, such as fidelity, or 
adultery, or-intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though ho bad alain 
all mankind; and he who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from slaying it, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind.” 

“The oocasion of their making this offer. 
ing iv thus related, according to tho common 
tradition in the East. Kacb of them being 
boru with a twin-sister, when they were 
O up, Adam, by God’s direction, ordered 

ain to marry Abel’s twin-sistor, and Abel to 
marry Cain's; (for it being the vommon 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had 
in the nearost degrevs of consanguinity, since 
thoy must necessarily marry their sisters, it 
seemed rvasonable te suppose they ought to 
take those of tho remoter degree’;) but thig 
Cain refusing to agroe to, because his own 
sister wus the handsomost, Adam ordored 
them to nuke their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to Hia determination. 
The commentators say Cain's offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his corn, but 
Abel’a a fat.lamb of the best of his flock.”-— 
Sale's Koran, I., p. 122. 


‘ABID (ale). “A worshipper [of 
God)” A term generally used for a devout 
person. The word frequontly occurs fa the 
Qur'an: eg. Sarah ii. 182: “ ‘The baptism 
sibghah) of God! And who iv better than 

od at baptizing? Weare the worshippers 
(‘dbidén) of God.’ The word pibyhah is trans- 


ABIQ 


lated by Professor Palmer “‘ dye" and “ dyeing,” 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Baizgawi, Jalalu ‘d-din, and Husainj, who 
say it refera to the Christian rite, translates it 
“baptism.” Others say that it means fitrah 
or din, the religion of God, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
' Lane’s Lexicon. [Baptism] 


ABIQ (1). A runaway slave. 


[ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. } 


ABJAD (3e). The name of an 
arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which have different powers from 
‘ane to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the slphabet as used by the Jewn nn far as 
400, the nix remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The lettera spell the 


words— 
abjad hawwaz bufti kalaman 
satfag garashat gnkhaz sazigh 


The anthor of the Arabic Lexicon, of-Qamés, 
says that the first six words are the names 
of celebrated kings of Madyan (Midian), and 
that the last two words were added by the 
Arabians. Some say they are the names of 
the eight sons uf the inventor of the Arabic 
character, Murāmir ibn Murra. 

The following is a list of the lettere with 
their English equivalents, and the power of 
each in numbers :— 


la ($, €“)! 60 8 O 
2 b < 70 “ £ 
3 j $ 80 f 
4d 9 90 g O 
5 h A 100 q J 
6 w 3 200 r J 
7 s 3 800 sh A 
8 à t 40 t w 
9 g b 500 3 w% 
Wy ss 600 kh ¢ 
20 k a 700 g 3 
80 1 J 800 z O 
Wm p 90 ¿z b 
50 n y 1000 gh è 
[Sxonotam.. 


ABLUTION. Arabic, wåzù’, wuga’ 
(sn), Persian, abdast (a—— a). Ablu- 
tion is descrited by Muhammad as “the half of 
faith and the key of prayer” —— fii. 8c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Qur'an, 
sürah v. 8,“ QO Believers! when ye prepare 
—— for prayer, wash your faces and 

ands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles.” 

These ablations are absolutely necessary an 
a preparation for the recital of the liturgical 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper. having tuckod up bie sleeves 
a little higher than his elbows, washes his 
hands three times; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right band. After this, he, with bis right 
band, throws water up his nostrils, enulling 
it up at the same time, and then blows it out, 


ABLUTION 3 


compressing his nostrils with the thumb and 
finger of the left band—this being also per- 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the wator with 
both hands. Le next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elhow, and in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he drawa his wetted right haud over the 
upper part of his hoad, raising hia turban 
or cap with his left. If he has a beard, he 
then'combs it with tho wetted fingers of his 
right hand, holding his hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers through hia 
beard ftom the throat upwards. He then 
pnts the tips of his foro-fingers into his earr 
and twists thom round, passing his thumbs at 
the same timo round the back of the earr 
from the bottom upwarda. Next, be wipes 
his neck with the back of the fingere of both 
hande, making the ends of his fingers meet 
behind hia neck, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastly, he washes his feet, as high as 
the ankles, and passes his fingers between the 
toes. During this ceremony, which is gene- 
rally performod in loss than threo minutes. 
the intending worshipper usually rocites some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example :-— 

Before commencing the wagk:—“i am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 
cleannesa, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to the throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Great and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslims. Islam ie a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils :—* O my God, it 
I am pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” 

When washing the right hand :—*O my 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
ef my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When washing the left-hand :—*‘O my God, 
place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.” 

The. Shiya‘is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qur’in quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (masak) the foet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis. 

The ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated periods of prayer, 
when the person is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the lest 
performance of the ablution. The private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. When water cannot be procured. 
or would be injurious to health, the ablution 
may be performed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Ta m (g.v.). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of impurity. (cuust.) The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 

ee The benefits of ablution sre 

ighly extolled in the sayings ef Muhammad, 
6.9., * Ho who performs the was?’ — 
will extract all sin from hie bédy, even thoug 
it may be lurking under his finger nails.” “In 
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the day of resurrection poople aball come 
with bright faces, hands and feet, and there 
will be jewels in every place where the waters 
of the waz? havo reached.” (Mishkat, iii. 1.) 
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In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water fur tho 
purposes of legal purification. [PuRmicaTIon.] 


ABORTION. Arabic Isgat. There 
is no mention of the subjoct in the Qur’in, 
but according to the Fuldwi ‘Alamgiri (vol. 
iv. p. 288), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father end mother, for forgivencsn 
and meroy. (Afishkat, v. c. 2.) x 

ABRAHAM. Arabic Ibrahim 
(eal). One of the six great pro- 
p: ets to whom God delivered special laws. 

he “ Friend of God,” Khalilu ‘Nah, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions (sahi/ah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is vory — montionod in 

the Qur’in, together with Ishmael and Isaac. 
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The following are Mr. Laue’s selections (giving 
in — the remarka of Muslim commenta- 
tors) :— 

“ Remember when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (this was the surname of Terah), 
Dost thou take images as deities? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
errar.—(And thus, as We showed him the error 
of his father and his people, did We show 

braham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did av} that he might be of (tho 
number of] thuso who firmly believe.) And 
when the night overshadowod him, he saw a 
star (it ts said that tt was Venus), [and] be said 
unto his peuple, who were astrologers, This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion.—But 
when it sot, he said, I like not those that set, 
to take them as Lords, since it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience alterution and change of 
place, as they are of the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unfo them, 
This ia my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct mo not (if He con- 
firm me not in the right way), I shall assuredly 
be of the erring people.— This. was a hint to 
his péople that they were in error; but it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he aaid, This is my Lord. This is 
greater thun the star and the »oon.—But when 
it sot, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, he said, O 
my people, verily I am clear of the (things) 
which ye associate with God; namely, the 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto him, What dost thou worship? He 
answered, Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavons and the earth, 
following the right religion, and Iam not of 
the polythoists.—And his poople argued with 
him; [but] bo said, Do yo arguo with me 
respecting God, whon He hath directed me, 
and I foar not what ye associate with Dim 
unloss my Lord will that uught displeusin 
should befall:-me? My Lord compre ende 
everything by His knowledge. ill ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God, 
when ye fear not for your having assoocisted 
with bod that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof? Then which of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, or you? If ye know who is the more 
worthy of it, follow him.—God saith, They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that ts, polytheism), for these 
shall be — punishment, and they are 
rightly directed.” (Strah vi. Aa 

‘Relate unto. them, in tho book (that is, the 
Quran), the history of Abraham. Vorily, he 
was # person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he said unto his father Azar, who wor- 
shipped idols, O my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which beareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury? O my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath como 
unto me, that hath not come anto. thee: 
therefore follow me: I will direct thee into a 
right way. O my father, serve not the dovil, 
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by obeying kim in serving idols; for the devil 
is very rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
. my father, vorily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, if thou 
repent not, and that thon wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion in hell-fire.— 
Ho repliod, Art: thou a rejector of my Gods, 
O Abraham, and dost thou revile them? If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words; therefore beware 
of me, and leave me fora long time.— Abra- 
haw said, Peace from me be on thee! I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
je gracious unto me: and I will separate 
mysclf from you and from what ye invoke 
instead ‘of God; and, I will call upon my 
Lord: porhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idole.—And when he had separated him- 
self from them, and from what thé 
shipped instead of God, by ‘going to the Hol 
Land, We gave him two » that he might 
cheer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; 
-and each [of them} We made a prophet; and 
We bestowod upon them — the three), 
of our meroy, wealth and children; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Sirah ziz. 42-51.) 

“We gavo unto Abraham his direotion for- 
merly, before he had attained to manhood; ang 
We knew him to be worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and hie peoplo, What are 
these images, to the worship x which ye are 
devoted ?—they answered, We found our 
fathers worshipping them, and we have fol- 
lowed their He said unto them, 
Verily ye and your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said, Hast thou come 
unto us with truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? ‘He answered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserneth to be tipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
— them, not a the a Z 
anything pre-existing; and I am of those who 
bear witness therdof. And, by God, I will 
agsutedly deviso a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, tu your 
backs.—So, after they had .to their place 
of assembly, on a day when ey held a festival, 
ho break them in pieces with an aze a 
the chief of them, whose neck he hung. € 
axe; that they might return unto it (namely, 
the chief). and see what he had done with 
others. .They re ee ne had returned 
and seen what he » Who hath done 
this unto our gods? — he is of the 
unjust.—And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them reproachfully: . he 

es called Abraham. They asid, Thon bring 
him before tbe eyes of the pe that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done it. They said unto him, when he had 
been At, Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, O Abraham? He answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it: and ask ye thom, if they 
[can] speak. And they returned unto them- 
selves, upon reflection, and anid unto them- 

» Verily ye are tho unjust, in worship- 
ping that which th not. Then they re- 
verted. to their obstinacy, and said, Verily 


wor- 
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thou knowest that these speak not: then | 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask them? Ho- 
said, Do ye then worship, instead of God, 
that which doth not profit you at all, nor 


‘injure you tf ye worship it not? Fie on you, 


and on that which ye worsbip instead of God ! 
Do ye not then undorstand?—They said, 
Burn yo him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do so. So they collected abundance of fire- 
wood for him, and set fire to it ; and they bound 
A m, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. But, satth God, Wë said, O 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra- 
ham! So nought of him was burned save his 
bonds: the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and hy God's saying, Security,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended against him s 
plot; but he caúsed them to be the sufferers. 
And we delivored him and Lot, the son of his 
brother Haran, from El-'Eraq, (bringing 
them] unto the land which We blessed for the | 
peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 

trees, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
tn Palestine, and Lot in £l-Mut , bd- 
tween which is a day's journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son, We gavo unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be- 
yond what he had asked, being a son's son; and 
sll of them We made righteous persons and 


prophets. And We made them modols of roli- 


gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion; and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms; and 
they served Us. And unto Lot Wo gavo 
udgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
im from the city which oommitted filth 
actions; for they were a peoplo of evil, 
shameful doers; and We admitted him into 


‘our mercy ; for he was [one] of the righteous.” 


(Sirah xxi. 52-75.) | 

“ Hast thou not considered him who disputed 
with Abrabam conoorning his Lord, because 
God had given bim the kingdom? And he 
was Nimrod. When Abraham anid, (upon his 
saying unto him, Who ts thy Lord, unto whom 


thou snvitest us ?), My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die,—he repliod, ve 
life and cause to dio.—z.nd he summoned two 


men, and slew one of them, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he anderst not, Abra- 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the cast: now do thou bring it from the 
weet.—And he who disbelioved was con- | 
founded ; and God directeth not the offending 
people.” (Sirah ii. 260.) 

“And Our messongera camo formorly unto 
Abraham with go soins of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after him. They said, 
Ponob. He replied, Peace be on you. And he 
tarriod not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and conceived a fear of 
them. They said, Fear not: for we are sent 
unto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings hae ai destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac; and after Isaac, Jacob. 


Px 
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She sald, Alasi sball 1 boar a child when I 
aman old woman of nine and ninety yenrs, 
end when this my husband is an old man of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty years? 
Verily this [would be} a wonderful thing.— 
They said, Dost thou wonder at the com- 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blesaings be on you, O people of the house (of 
Abraham)! for Ho is praiseworthy, glorious. 
—~And when tho terror had departed from 
Abraham, and tho good tidings had come 
onto him, he disputed with Us (that ts, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot; for Abraham was gontlo, compassionate, 
repentant. dnd he said unto them, Will ye 
destroy a city wherein are three hundred be- 
lievers? They unswered, No. He said, And 
will ye destroy u city wherein are two 
hundred believers? Ihey answered, No. He 
said, And will ye destroy a city wherein are 
Sorty believers? Theyanswered, No. Sle suid, 
And will ye destroy u city wherein are fourteen 
believers? They answered, No. He said, And 
tell me, if there be in it one believer? They 
answered, No. He said, Verily in it is Lot. 
They pe We know best who is in it. And 
when their dispute had become tedious, they 
said,O Abraham, abstain from this disputa- 
tion; for the command of thy Lord hath come 
for their destruction, and è punishment not [to 
pe) y 4 is coming upon them.” (Sarah xi. 
‘‘And whon Our decree for the destruction I 
the people of Lot came [to be executed}, We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upside- 
down: for Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
lei them Jall upside-down. to the earth; and 
We rained upon them stones ‘of baked olay, 
sent one after anothor, marked with thy Lord, 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: and the fare} not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of dfekkeh.” (Sirah xi. 84.) 
“And [Abr said [after his escape 
{rom Nimrod), Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither He hath commanded me to go, namely, 


Syria. And when he kad arrived at tke Holy’ 


nd, he said, O my Lord, give me a son 
{who shall be one) of the righteous. Whoere- 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
youth. And when he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven ree: and some, thirteen), he said, 
O my child, verily I have seen in a m that 
I should saerifice thee (and the dreums of pro- 
phets are true; and their actions, by the eom- 
mand of God); therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me todo. He replied, O 
my father, do what thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find me, if God please, [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, in (the valley of) Sfina, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
il produced no effect, by reason of un vbstacle 
tnlerposed by the divine power), We called unto 
im, O Abraham, thou hast verified the 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- 
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Verily this was the manifest trial. 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com- 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac; for there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
— it, saying, God is most great! And 
We left this salutation [to be bestowed) on 
him by the latter generations, Peace (be) on 
Abraham! Thus do We reward the well- 
doors: for he was of Our believing servants.” 
(Strab xxxvii. 97-111.) 

‘© Remember whon Abraham said, O my Lord, 
show me how Thou will raise to life the 
dead.—He said, Hast thou not belioved? He 
answored, Yea: but J kave asked Thee that 
my heart may be at ease. Ho replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
fie:h and their feathers then plece upon each 
mountsin o/' thy land a portion of thom, thon 
call them unto thee: they shall come unto 
thee quickly; and know thou that God is 
mighty (and] wise.—And he took a peacock 

a vulture and a raven and a cock, and did 
with them as hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and called them; whereupon 
the portions flew about, one lo another, until 

became complete: then they came to their 
heads.” (Sirah ii. 262.) 

‘6 Remember, whon his Lord had tried Abra. 
bam by — words, commands and prohi- 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said unto | 
him, I constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men. He replied, And ot my offsep con- 
stitute models of religton. (God) id, My 
covenant doth not apply to the offenders, the 

levers among them.—And when We a 
pointed the house (that is, the — to bo 
a place fur the resort of men, and a place of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of his 


Sather there und he would not provoke him [to 


e and [said], Take, O men, the ste- 


tion of Abraham (the stone upon which he stood 
al the time of building the House) as a 
place of prayer, that ye may perform behind it 


the prayers of the two rak‘ahs [which are or- 
dained to be performed after the — 
of the circuiting [of the Ka‘bah].—And We 
commanded Abra and Ishmael, {saying}, 
urify my Houso (rid it of the idols) for 
those who shall compass [it], and those who 
shall abide there, and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves.—And when Abra- 
ham said, O my Lord, make this place a 
securo territory (and (God hath answered his 
prayer, and made tt a sacred place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, nor ts any one op- 
oe it nor is its game hunted [or shot), 
nor are sts plants cul or pulled up), and supp 
ite inhabitants with fruits (which hath keon 
done by the transportiny of at-Tăf from Syria 
thither, when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah) was desert, without sown land or 
water, such of them as shall believe in God 
and the lest day.—-He mentioned them pecu- 
liarly in the prayer ayreeubly with the suyin, 
of God, My covenant doth not upply to the 
offenders,—Ciod replied, And I will supply 
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bim who — : I a as ae ci 
enjoy a supply o in this world, a \ittle 
ohn : then Twill orce him, in the world to 
come, to the punishment of the fire; and evil 
shall be the transit.” (Sarab ii. 118-120.) 

“ And remember when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House that ts, build. 
ing it), together with Ishmael, and they said, 
O our Lord, accept of ue our building; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what ita said, the 
Knower of what is done. O our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show wus our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage), and be pro- 

itious towards ae; for Thou art the Vory 

ropitions, the Merciful. Choy d Him 
to be propitious to them, nolwithatanding their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and y way 
of instruction to their offspring.) O our i 
also send unto them (that is. the p oy, the 
House) an apostle from among them fa God 
hath answered their prayer by sending Mubam- 
mad), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(the Qur'an). and shall teach them the book 
(the Qur'dn), and tho knowlege that ii con- 
tarneth, and shall purify them from petna ; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise —And 
who will be averse from the religion of 
Abraham bat he who maketh hia soul foolish, 
who is ignorant that it ts God's creation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on tt; or 
who lightly esteemeth 1t and apphieth it to vile 
p ; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a friend, and be shall be 
in the world to come one of the righteous for 
whan ara high ranka?—And remember when 
his Lord said anto him, Resign thyself :—he 
replied, T resign mysolf unto the Lord of the 
worlds.—-And Abraham commanded his chil- 
dren to follow it (namely, lhe religion); and 
Jacob, his children; saying. O mv children, 
verily God hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Islam; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.—/t was a prohibition from 
abandoning Inlém and a command to persevere 
therein unto death.” (Sirah ii. 121-126.) 

© When the Jews soid. Abraham wes a Jew, 
and we arc of his religion.—and the Christians 
said the like, [the following) wae revealed :.-- 
O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ya 
argue respecting Abraham; asserting (hat he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuch snd 
the Gospel wore not sent down but after him 
a long time? Do ye not then understand (he 
falsity of your soying? So ye. O people. have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus, and 
have asserted that ye are of their religion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ve havo no knowledge. concerning 
Abraham? But God knoweth his case, and 
yo know if not. Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian: but he was orthodox. a Muslim 
[or one ronger]: a Unitarian, and be was not 
of the polytheists.” (Sarah iii, 8-60.) 


ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ih4q (3¥!). An absconded 


male or female alave is called Abig, but an 
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infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
all, a word which ìs siso used for an adult 
slave who has etrayed. The spprehensibn of 
a fugitive slave is a laudable act, and the 
eraon who seizes biin should bring him be- 
ore the magistrate and recnive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (Hamilton's Hidéyah, vol. ii. 


p. 278.) 

ABSTINENCE. 
(dÆ). Is very frequently: enjoined in 
the Qur'in. The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the first instance 
but it is used to express a life of piety An 
excessive abstinence and a life of asceticiam 
are condemned in the Quran, and the Chris. 
tians are charged with the invention of the 
monastic ife, (Sfirah Ivil. 27.) Aa for the 
monastic lifa, they invented ıt themselves.” 
[MONASTICISM, PASTING. } 


ABOU ‘ABDI ‘LLAH Wta yt). 
Muhammad ibn TamaTlal-Baokhéri. the eathor 
of the woll-known collection of traditions re 
ceived by the Sunnis. [suxnan. } 


ABŪ'ABDI 'LLÄH AHMAD IBN 
HANBAL (Jma x sat toee ail) 


[WANBAL.)] 


ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH IBN ANAS 
(Ut pyr Le stage t). [MALIK.J 


ABO ‘ABDI ’LLAH MUHAN. 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN (alae pl 


(Ji p daar). Known as Imam 
Muhammad. Bornat Wisit,a city in Arabian 
‘Iriq, a.H. 182. He studied ander the great 
Imam Abd Hanifsh, and hed elsn studied 
nnder Imam MBlik for three yoarn. He ia cele- 
brated as one of the disciples of the Imm 
Aba Hanifah, from whom he occasionally 
differs, as is seen in the Hidayah. He died 
at Rai. in Khur&sn, where his tomb is still 
ta Be seen, a.m. 189. 


ABO BAKR (,% x). Of the 
origin of his nama, there are varions explana- 
tions. Some think that it meanna “the father 
of the msiden,” and that he received this 
title becanse he was the {athor of ‘Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when she wss only 
nine years old. Iis —— name was ‘Abdu 
"l-Ka‘bah (which the Prophet changed into 
‘Abdu läh) [bn ALi Qubafah. He was the 
first Khalifah, or auccessor of Muhammad. 
pon) Muhammadan writers praise bim 
or the pori of his life, and cali him ag- 
Siddig, the Veracious. He only reigned two 
years, and died August 22nd, a.p. 634. 


ABU DA’UD (s39 p1). Sulaimån 
Ibn al-Ash'ag al-Sijistāni; born at al-Basrah 


Arehic .Taqwd 


A.M. 202, and died a.m. 275. The compiler of 


one of the six correct bonka of Sunni tradi. 
tions, called the Summan Abi Dõ'üd, which con- 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been care. 
fally collated from 500,000. (rraprrions.) 


ABŪ HANIFAH (yuat lise pl). 
Abü Hasnilah an-Nu'mšn is the great Sani 
Imim and jurisconault, and the founder of 
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the Hanifi seot. His father, §abit, was a 
silk dealer in the oity of al-Kifah, and 
it is said his grandfathor, Zita, was a native 
of Kabul. He was born at el-Kifah, au. 80 
(a.p. 700), and died at Baghdad, a.m. 150. He 
is regarded as the r. oraole of Sunni juris- 
prudence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
disciples, the Imim Abi Yisuf and the Iméim 
Muhammad, are generally received through- 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Malik said that the Imim 
Abū Hanifah was such a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was mado of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 


ABU HURAIRAH (82,2 pì). Oue 
of tho most constant attendants of Muham- 
mad, who from his peculier intimacy has 
related more traditions of tho sayings and 
doinge of the Prophet than any other indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nioknamed Abi Hurairah on account of 
hin fondness for a kitten. He embraced Islim 
in the year of the oxpodition to Khaibar, a.u. 
7, and died in al-Madinah, a.u. 57 or 59, 
aged 78. 


ABU JABL (Jæ p). An im- 
placable — of Mubammad. His real 
name was ‘Amr ibn Hishim, but be was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, Abi Jahl, or the 
“Father of Folly.” He is sup to bo 
alluded to in the Qur'an, Sirah xxii. 8:— 
‘There is a man who dispateth concerning 
. God without either knowledge or direction.” 
Hoe was » boastful and dobauched man, and 
was killed in the battle of Badr. 


ABU LAHAB (+-# y\). One of 
the sons of Abii Muttalib, and an unole to 
M Ho wana a most bittor enemy to 
‘the Prophet, and oppased — 
of Islim to the utmost of hia power. His 
name was ‘Abdu '1- Uzza, but ho was surnamed 
by Muhammad, Abi Lahab, “ The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his rolations, hə called 
them all together, and told them he was a 
warner sont unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. AbG Lahab rejected his mis- 
sion, and cried oat, ‘“‘Mayest thou perish! 
Hast thou called us together for this?” and 
took up « stone to cast at him; whereupon the 
oxith Sarah of the Qur’én was produced :— 


“ Let tho bands of Abi Labab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 
His wealth and his gains shall avail bim 


naught. 
Burned shall be be at a fiery flame, 
And his wife laden with fire wood, 
On her neck è rope of palm fibre.” 


AbG Lahab is said to have diod of grief and 
vexation st the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. His body waa 
left unburied for several days. 

Zaid and Abi Lahab are the only relatives 
or friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
in the Qur'ën 


‘aD 


EHUZATL (jel uv a jie pi). 
A ‘ . 
Oelebrated as ha LANA as. x). 
temporary and intimate friend of thé great 
min ana Hanifah. He died at al-Başrah, 
AH. 158. 


ABŪ 'L-QĀSIM (pW) pi). “Tbe 
father of Qasim.” One of the names of Mu- 
hammad, assumed on the birth of hia son 
Qisim, who died in infancy. (muuaMmAD. } 


ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for- 
bidden by the Muslim law, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
of the Qazi. Abd Hanifeh says: “ If a person 
abuse a Musalmin by calling him an ass or 
a hog, punishment is not inourred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama- 
tory of the person to whom they are ased, 
it b evident that he is neither an ass 
nor è hog. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modern acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to be abuse, Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said ocoupies a 
dignified position.” According to Abû Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripos that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton's fiddyah, vol. ii. 78.) 

Mubammad is related to have said, 
‘Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” (Afishkat, xxii. 2.) 


ABU TALIB (Jb pì). Muham- 
mad’s unclo and guardian; the father of 
‘Ali. He is believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbelievor in the Prophet’s mission ; 
but for forty years he had beon his faithful 
friond and guardian. He diod in the third 
year bofore tho Mijrah. 


ABO ‘UBAIDAH ($ee pi) IBN 
AL-JARRAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Prophet in all wars, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Ubud. 
Ho was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one of the ‘Asharah al-Mubash- 
sharah, or ten patriarchs of tho Muslim faith. 
He died a.u. 18, aged 58. 


ABU YOUSUF (+~-» yt). Known 
aleo as Ya‘qib ibn Ibrahim Born ai Bagh- 
dad, a.u. 118. Studied under tho Imim Abi 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imim Muhammad and the Imåm Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imim; from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
frequently differ, as will be seen upon rofer- 
ence to the Hidayah. We died a.n. 183, 


‘AD (ole). A tribe located to the 
south of Arabia, to which the prophet Had is 
said to have been sent. See Qur'an, vii. 63:— ` 

“And to ‘Ad we sent our brother Hid, 
‘O my people, said he, ‘ worship God: ye 
have no other god than Him: Will ye not 
then-fear Him ?’ 

‘Said the uanbelioving chiefs among his 


ADA 


people, ‘We certainly perceive that thou art 
unsound of mind; and we surely deem (hoe 
an impostor.’ 

“Hoe naid, ‘O my people?! {tts not unsound- 
ness of mind in mo, but I am an Apoatle 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

*¢ The messages of my Lord do I announce 
to you, and [am your faithful counsellor. 

“Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from your Lord through ene of yourselves 
that He may warn you? Remember how he 
hath made you the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
stature. Remember then the favours of God, 
that it may haply be well with you.’ 

“ They said, ‘Art thou come to us in order 
that we may worship one God alone, and 
leave what our fathers worshipped? Then 
ang that apon us with which theu throat- 
ence? un, if, thon be a man of Lruth,’ 

‘* He aaid, ‘ Vengeance and wrath shall eud- 
donly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about names that you and 
your fathers have given your idols, and for 
which God bath sent you down no warranty ? 
Wait ye then, and I too will wait with you.’ 

“ And we delivered him, and those who 
wore on his. side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who wore not believers.” 

Also, Sirah Ixxzxix. 5: ‘‘ Hast thon not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad at Iram, 
edorned with pillars, whase like bave not 
been reared in these lands.” [nuD, mam.] 


ADA’ (slot). Payment; satisfac- 
tion; completing (prayors, &c.). 


ADAM. Arabic, Adam (pst). The 
firetman. Reckoned by Muslim writors as the 
rst prophet, to whom ten portions of serip- 
ture (gchifah) are said to have beon revealed. 
He is distinguished by the title of Safiyu "llah, 
or, the ‘‘ chosen one of God.” He is mentioned 
in the Qur'ën in the following Sirahs, which 
are taken from Mr. Lane's Selections (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; Trtibner, 
1879), with the commentary in ttahcs :— 

** Remember, O Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, J am about to place in 
the earth a vietgerent fo act for me in the 
execution of my ordinences therein, ndmely, 
Adam,—they saia, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by dteobediences, and 
will shed blood (as did the sons of El-Jann, 
who were in tt; ore, when oy cs 
corruptly, God sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the islands and the mown- 
iana), when we (on the contrary) — * 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves wi 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness? There- 
fore we are more worthy of the vicegerency,— 
God replied, Verily 1 know that which ye 
know not, 0s to.the affair of appointing Adam 
wicegerent, and that among his posterity will be 
the obedient and the rebellious, and the just will 
be manifest among them. And he created 
Adam the surface of the earth, taking a 

our that it comprised, 


0 "40 
was ded with various waters ; and he com- 
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pe s it, and breathed into it the soul ; 
so tt me an animated sentient bet And 
hbo taught Adam tho names of all things, in- 
faring the knowledge of them into his heart. 
Jhen He showed thom (namely, the things) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto mo the 
names of these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that I will not create uny more know- 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of the 
vicegerency. They replied, [ We extol} Thy 
perfection! We have no knowledge oxcopting 
what Thou hast taught as; for Thou art tho 
Knowing, the Wise.— God said, O Adam, tell 
them their names. And when ho had told 
them their names, (rod said, Did I not say 
unto you that. I know the sccrets of the 
heavens and the earth, and know what ye 
roveal of words, saying, Wilt thou place 
in dt, etc., and what ye did oonoonl of your 
words, anying, le will not create uny more 
—— towards Liim than we, nor any more 
ing?” (Sürah li. 28-81.) 

“ We oreated you ; that ts, your father Adam: 
then We formed you; we fi him, and 
in Aim: then We said unto the angels, - 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu- 
tatfon; whereupon thoy prostrated them- 
selvos, except Iblees, Sather of the jinn, 
who was amid the angels: he wae not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hindered thee from pros rating thyself, 
when I commanded thee? He answered, I 
am better than he: Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
(God) said, Then descend thou from it; that 
is, from Paradise; or, as some say, from the 
Aeavens; for it is not fit for thee that thou 
behave thyself proudly thetein: so go thou 
forth : verity thou shalt be of thn contompt- 
ible. He replied, Grant me respite until the 
day when they (that is, mankind) shall be 
raised from the dead. He said, Thou shalt 
be of those [who are] respited : and, tn another 
verse [in xv. 88, it is said}, wntil the day o 
thé known period; that ts, until the period o 
Arot blast (of the trumpet). [And the devil 
said, Now, as Thou hast lèd me into orror, 
will — wait for them (that ts, for the 
sons of Adam) in Thy right way, the way that 
leadeth to Thee : thon I will suroly come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, saith [bn ‘Abbds, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he should intervene be- 
(ween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not find the great nrmbor of them 
gratoful, or believing. [eoa] said, Go forth 
from it, despised and driven away from 
werg: Whosoever of them (that ts, of man- 
kind) shall follow thee, I will surely fill 
hell with you all; with thee, und thy off- 
"Pring, and with men.” (Sirah vil. 10-17.) 

“And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife (Howwa [or Wve], whom God created 
from a rib of his left side) in the garden and 
eat ye therefrom plentifully, wherever ye 
will; but approach ye not this tree, fo eat 
thereof; (< sf was wheat, or the grapeé-vine, 
or some other tree ;\ for if ye co so, ye will be 
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of the number of the offenders. But the devil, 
Iblees, caused them to slip from it, that ts 
from the garden, by his saying unto them, Shull 
I show you the way to the tree of eternity? 
And he sware to them by God that he was one 
of the Jan advisers to them; so they ate 
of st, and Ho ejected them from from that 
state of delight in whioh they were. And We 
said, Descend ye to the earth, ye two with the 
offspring that ye comprise {yet unborn), one 
of you (that is, of your off ring) an enemy 
to anothor; and thore shall bo for you, in tho 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, o 
- tts — produce, z a time, — ui e 

jod of the expiration of your terms of life. 
ad — — — Lord, words, 
which were these:—Q Lord, wa have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
Jorgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words; and He became pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance ; 
for He is the Very Propitious, the Morciful. 
We said, Descend ye from it (/rom the garden) 
altogether; and if there como unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an upvstle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall thay grieve in the 
world to come; er they shall enter paradise : 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the tire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Sirah ii. 88-387.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
keh, where he found and know his wife, the 
mountain being thon named ‘Arafit; and that 
e aftorwards retired with her to Oovlon.— 

le. 


ADAB (++). Discipline of the 
mind and manneyfs; good education snd good 
breeding; politeness; deportment; u mode 
‘of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions. is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkaty '!- Afusabik under 
the title Babu '/-Adab (Look xxii. Matthow’s 
Mishkat). It includos—(1) Salutations, (2) 
ee Ep to entor houses, (8) Shak- 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9 
Poetry anti eloquence, (10) Backbiting a 
abuse, (11) Promises, (12) Joking, (18) Boast- 
ing and party spirit. Tho traditional sayings 
on these subjects will bo found under their 

otive titles. ‘Thau 'l- Adab ia tho soionce 
of Philology. 


‘(ADIYAT (whole), “Swift borses.” 
The title of the 100th Sarah of the Qur'an, the 
second verse of which is, “By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 
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hoofs.” Professor Palmer translates it 
* snorting chargers.” 


AD‘IYATU ’L-MASURAH (&eeəV 
8 Sst). “The prayers handed down 
by tradition.” Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe- 
rent sections of the traditions or Abadi. 

‘ADL (jae). Justice. Appointing 
what iu just; oqualising; making of the 


same weight. Ransom. Tho word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur’én, e.g., Sirah iv. 128, 


`€ Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably 


to your wives, even though ye ocovot it. 
Sürah ii. 44, “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Sirah 
ii. 128, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for a roul, nor shall an equi- 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter- 
cession avail; and they shall not be helped.” 
Sirah ii, 282, “ Write it down faithfully . . 
then let his agent dictate Faith ll .” Sirah v. 
105, “ Let there be a testimony between you 
whon any one of you ia at the point of death— 
at the time he makes his will—two equitable 
persons from amongst you.” Siareh vi. 69, 
“ And though it (soul) compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not be accepted.” 
Sirah v. 115, “The worde of thy Lord are 
fulfilled in truth and justice.” Sirah xvi., 78, 
‘Te he to be held equal with him who bids 
what ia just, and who is on the right way?” 
Sirah xvi. 92, “Verily God bids you do 
justice.” Sisah xlix. 8, “Make peace with 
them with equity and be just.” Sarah lxxxii. 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and diaposed thee aright.” 


AL-'ADL (J-a). One of the 


ninety-nine special namos of God. It signi- 


fies “tho Just.” It does not occur in the 
Qur'ën as au attributo of tho Divine Being, 
but it is in the list of attributes zivon in the 


_ Traditions. (Afishkat. book x.) 


“ADN (ose). Tlie garden of Eden. 
Jannatu ‘ dh. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is usod hoth for the garden 
of Eden, in which our tiret nte dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss., [san- 
NATU 'ADN.] 


ADOPTION. Arabic Tabanni 


(3). An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to erit 
from hia, or her, adoptive parents and their 
rolatives,—the filiation of this desoription 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may be given under 
a valid deed in gift or will, In this particular 
tho Muhammadan agrees witb the English, 
and the Hindu with tho Roman law. (Tagore 
Luw Lectures, 1878, p. 124.) 


ADORATION The acts and 
postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jaws (ride Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 
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Ruk, or tbe inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees: and Sujud, 
or prostration npon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground. [rraver.|] Tho adora- 
tion of the black stone at Makkah forms 
an important féature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage. [naJu.] 


ADULTERY. Arabic sind’ (s\))). 
The term sina’ includes both adultery and 
tornication, but there is a differenco in the 
punishment for these offences. [FORNIOATION. ] 

Adultery ie extablished before a Qazi, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
proof, four witnesses are required. (Qur'ån, 

irah iv. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
in necessary that they should be oxamined 
particularly concerning the nature of the 
offence. on the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “they 
have seen the parties in the very act of carnal 
~ conjunction,” the Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four diferent times, although, according to the 
Im&m ash-Shafi‘i, one confession is safficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confossion, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be forthwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad's min- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured—S#ratu 'n-nisa Gr) 19, “ Shut them 
np within their houses death release 
them, or God make some way. for them.” 
This, howevur, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as tho punishment for adul- 
tery, and 100 atripos and ono year’s banish- 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be atoned to death, 
he should be carriod to aome barren place, 
and the Iapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qazi, and after- 
wards by the by-standers When a woman 
ie stoned, a holo or oxcavation should bo dug 
to receive her, as deep as her woist, bocauso 
Muhammad ordered auch a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay hie wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
tho very act. If a sanpreme ruler, such as 
a Khalifah, commit adultery, ho is not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of mariringo which subjects a 
whoremonger to Japidation, requires that ho 
be free (ie. not a slavo), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated a lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
slmont identical with the divine law of the Jows 
with regard to adultery (Deut. xxiil. 22, Lov. 
xix. 20); but the Mosaio penalty applied as 
woll to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 


AFFINITY. Arabic Qardbah (41,3). 
The prohibited degrees (hurmah) with rogard 
to marriages aro as followe :-—-Mother, 
. daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro- 
ther’s or sister's daughter, grandmother, 
granddeoghter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
oan any wan marry eny who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar- 


Tiago af two sisters at the rame time is for- 


biddon, but the marriage of n deceased wife's 
sinter is sllowod. Marriage with a deceased 
brothor’s wifo ie vory common in Mualim 
countries, auch marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother's widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considerod tnost desrablo, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur'an on the subject of 
affinity, is as followa (Sirah v. 27) :— 

‘Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate- 
ful, and an evi) way :—though what is past 
(s.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

“Forbiddon to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the father and ‘mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister's side, and your’ foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sistors, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are yonr 
warda, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if yo have not gono in unto 
them, it shall be no ait in you to marry 
them ;) and the wives of your sons who pro- 
ceed out of your loins; and ye may not have 
two sisters; except where it is alroady done. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful ! 

“ Forbidden to also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as 
slaves: This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside thie to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
thosq with whom yo bavo cohahited their 
dowry This is tho law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements, over and 
above tho law Verily, God is Knowing, 

iso!” 


AFFLICTION. Arabic husn (wp), 
ghamm (4). The benefits of affliction 
are frequently expressed in both the Qn'ran 
and Traditions. For example: Sfirah ii. 150, 
“ Wo will try you with somothing of foar, and 
hunger, and loes of wealth, and sonle and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when thero falls on them a calamity, say, 
‘Verily we are God's and verily to Him we 
retur.” This formula is always usod by 
Muhammadane in ány danger or sudden cala- 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkatu 'l-Aasabih), 
Muhammad ie related to have said, “A 
Mnelim js like unto atanding greon corn, 
which somotimes stands oroct, but is some- 
timoa cast down by the wind.” “No affliction 
bofals s sorvant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commite.” 


AFSUN (gy~\). ‘The Persian 


terin for Da'wah or exorcism. [mxororeM.) 


'AFÜ (se). Lit,“ erasing, cancel- 
ling.” The word ie generally used in Muham- 
madan books for pardou and forgiveness. It 
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occurs eight times in the Qur'an, eg. Sirah 
li. 286, “ Lord, make ua not to carry what we 
have not atrongth for, bat forgive us and par- 
don us and have merey on us.” Sdrah iv. 
46, “ Verily God pardons and forgives.” 

Al-‘Afu is one of the ninety-nine special 
names of God. 
cancels;” ‘ The Eraser (of sins).” See Qur'an, 
Sürah iv. 51. 


AGENT. Arabic oak ( ja$,). One 
logally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan Jaw rogarding the appointment 
of agunts to transact business, or (uo negotiate 
marriagos, seo Hamilton's Hiddyuh, vol. iti. 
p. 1; Baillie's Digest. Hanifi Code, p. 15; 
Dnamiyah Cosas, p. 29. Tho author of the 
Hiddyah says,‘ Tt is lawful for a person to 
Appoint suother his agout for the settloment, 
ln his bohalf, of oyory contract which he 
might Jawfully have oongluded himself, suoh 
a6 salc, marriage, and so forth;” aud he then 
procoeds to Jay down rules for guidsnce in 
such matters ut great length. A woman who 
romains iu privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, acoording to tho saying 
of Abii Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear berself. A slave or a minor may be 
sppointod ageut for a free man. 


ALrAHAD (se3t). “The One.” A 


title given to God. [NAMES OF GoD. ]} 


AHADIYAH (4&1). Unity, con- 
cord. Al-Afadiyuh is a term sod by Sifi 
mystics to express a. condition of the mind, 
completely absarbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity. (See ‘Abdu 'r-Rasszaq’s Dic- 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the Sifis. 
Sprenger’s edition.) 


AHQAF (Wel). The name of « 
tract of land in Sibr in Yaman. The title of 
the xcvith Sarah of the Que'sn. 


AHLU'L-BAIT (ccs Jal). “The 

ople of the house,” A term used in the 
Quran (Sürah xxxiii. 83), and in the Hadig 
(Mishkăt, xziv. 21), for Muhammad's house- 
hold. 


AHLU 'L-HAWĀ' (p Jai). A 
visionary person; s libortino. 


AHLU ’L-KITAB (GSI Jat). Lit. 
“The ple of the book.” A term used 
in tho àn for Jows and Obristians, as be- 
lievers in a revealed religion. Some secta of 
tho Shi‘ahe includo the Majisi (Magi) uuder 
this term. 


AHMAD (a1). The name under 
which Muhamuinad professes that Josus Christ 
foretold his coming. Vide Qur'an, Sirah ixi. 
6, “ And remember when Jesus the son of 
Mary said, ‘O children of Israel! of a truth I 
am God's Apostle to yon to confirm tho law 
which was given before mo, and to annonnce 
uo apostila that shall oomu alter mo, whose 
uame shall be Afmad,’” Mubaminad had. no 
doubt, heard that Our Lord had promised a 
Paracletos (wapaxAyros), John xvi. 7. This 
title, understood by him, probahly from the 


It means “ one who erases or 


AL 


similarity of sound, as eyuivalent to Periclytos 
(wepuxAvros), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own name Mu ad, the 
praised or glorified one. Moir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabic translation of tho 
Gospel of St. John, the word wapaxAnros 


| may have been translated Ahmad, or praised. 


(Life of Mahomet, vol. ì. 17.) 


AHZAB (V. “Confederates.” 
The title of tbe xXanird Sùrah of the Qur'ån. 
which is said to have beon written. when 
al-Madijnah was bosioged by s confoderalion of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
A.H. D. 


ALYOB (sl). Lsos.] 


AJAL (Je}). The appointed time 
of death, A ath e — God from 
the first. Qur'dn, Sirah xxxv. 44, “He 
rospites thom until the appointed time. 
When their appointed lime comos, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [psaTu.] 


AJTR (je). A term used in Mu- 


hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
(1aRan.}] 


any person not of Arabia. 


AKHIR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
(čt 1). The last Wednesda 
of the yee ot of Safar. lt is observed . 
feast in commemoration of Mubammed’s 
haying experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing, for 
he diel on the twelftb. day of the next 
month. Di some parts of [alim it is ocus- 
tomary, in the carly morning of this day to 
write verses of the Quran, known as the 
Seven Sulams (q.v.), and then wasb off tho ink 
and drink it ss a charm against ovil. It is 
not observed by the Wabhibis, uor is its ob- 
servance universal in Islam. 


AKHLAQ (ael). The plural of 
Khulg. Natures, dispositions, habits, manners. 
‘he general term for books on morality 
ey. Akhlag-i-Jalali, Akhlay-i-Muhsini, the 
name of a dissertation ou Ethics by Husain 
Wa'ig Kashifi, a.. 910, which has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. H. G. Keene 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


AKHOND (~,\). A maulawi; a 
teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele- 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the “ Akbiind of Swit,” who died 
aw. 18765. This great roligious leader resided 
in the village of Saidi, in the district of 
Swat, on the north-west frontie: of India. 


AKHONDZADAH (se1j,41). The 
son of an Akhand. A title of respect given 
to the sons or desceudants of colebrated reli- 
gious teachers. [aKkHuNv.] 


AL (Jt). Lit. “offspring, or pos- 
tority.” Used in Muslim works for the off- 
spring of Muhammad 


A foreigner ; 


AL-A LA 


àL-AʻLA (3). “The Most 
High” Tho title of the uxxxvlrth Surah of 
the Qur'fin, in the second verse of which 
the word occura: “The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated.” 


‘ALAM (le). A standard or 
ensign. A term nsed for the flags and stan- 
dards paraded during the Muharram. ([mu- 
HARRAM, STANDARDS. 


‘ALAM (pls). The 


universe ; 
world ; condition, state of being. 


‘Alame 'l-arwah The world of spirits. 
‘Alamu 'I-khalq The world : this life. 
*Alamu 'I-bdgi The future state. 


t Alamu 'l-a'gamah . The bighest heaven. 
‘Alamy ‘sh-shahédah The visible world. 
‘Alnmu 'l-ghaib . The invisible world. 
'Alamı 'l-magül . The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the Sifis are— 
‘Alamu 'n-ndsiit The present world. 


t Alamu 'l-mnlakūt . The state of angels. 

t Alamu ‘ljabarut The state of power. 

Alami 'llähüt The state of absorption 
into tho Divinity. 

(surunsa. ) 


‘ALAMAT (wile). The 


signs of the resurrection. 
3A‘AM, RESURRECTION. | 


‘ALAMATU °"N-NUBO WAH 
phecy.” A term used for the suppoved mi- 
racles and other proofs of the mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in the 
Traditions. (Miehkat, xxi. o. ví.) 


‘ALAMATU °S-SA'AH (wloda 
dell), “The signs of the hour,” 
i.e. tho signs of the time of the Rosurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
section of the Traditions. (Aftshkat, xxiii. 
c. 8.) [RESURREOTION.] 


‘ALAQ (3e). “Congealed blood.” 
Tho title of the xcvrth Sürah, tbe firs? fivo 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the Qur'an. 


au-BALDAH (Sait). “The City.” 
A name sometimes uscd in the Hadis for 
Makkah. 


ALCHEMY. Arabic Kimiyá 
(cleteS). According to the Kash/e 
a-sunin, tn loco, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion as to its 
lawfulness, oven if it should exist. 


greater 
[SALAMATU 's- 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. | 


Mentioned in the Qur'an as Zu 'l-Qurnain, te. 
“He of the two horns,” with which he is 
represented on his coins. (Sfirah xviii. 82.) 
He seeme to have heen regarded by Muham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commis- 
sion:—* Verily we established his power 
upon earth”; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to assign to him the position of a 
Prophet. (zu ‘n-Qarnain. | 


“The signs of Pro- 
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AaL-HAMD (seat). “Praise.” A 
title given to the fret Sarah, so called because 
its Arst word is Al-hamd. Thia chapter is 
alao oalled Fatihah, which term is used by 
modern Muslims for the Surah when it is said 
for the benefit of the dead, Al-kamd being 
its more usual title. [ramnat. ] 


aAt-HAMDU-LI'LLAH (a3 sa), 
“ Praise belongs toGod.” An ejacalation which 
is called Tadmid, and which occurs at the com- 
menoement of the first chapter of the Qur’in. 
It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving— 
‘Thank God!” It is very often recited with 
the addition of t ‘l-‘dlantin, “ Lord of the 
Universe.” (taumıo.] 


au-ALI (salt), Quo of the 
ninoly-nine special names of Gol. TÈ means 
* The Exalted One.” 

‘ALI (se). The son of Abi- 


Talib, and a eousin-german to Mohammed, 
who adopted him as his son. He marriod 
Fa&timah, the daughter of Muhammad, and 
bad by her three sons. Hasna, Husain, and 
Mubassiv. He was the fourth Khalifah, and 
teigned from A.L 86 to an. 40. Ho was 
struck with a poisoned sword by [bn Muljam, 
at al-Kadfah, and died after threo days, 
aged fifty-nine years. The Shi'ahs hold that, 
on the death of Muhammad, ‘Al! was entitled 
to tho Khalifate, and the respective claims ef 
Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uqmin on the one hand, 
and of ‘Ali on the other, gave rise to tho 
Shi‘ah schism. ‘Ali is surnamed by the Arabs 
Asadu "Hë, and by the Persians Sher-i. 
Kanda, i.e. © Tha Lion of God.” [sHt'an.)} 


ALIF. The letter Alif (\) is a 
monogram frequently placed at the head of 
letters, prescriptions, &c. It is the initial 
lotter of the word Alláh (ail), * God.” 


ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters JX, corresponding to A L M, 


which occur at the commencement of six 
Sdrahs, namely Süratu ‘1-Baqarah (11.), Siratu 
Ali ‘Imran (111.), Sdratu ‘I-‘Ankabt (xx1x. 
Sdratu 'r-ROm(xxx.), Strata Lugmin(xxx1.), 
and Saratu i (xzsxu.) Muhammad 
never explained tho meaning of these myste- 
rious letters, and consequently they are a 
fruitful source of pe lexity to learned com- 
mentatora, Jal&lu d-din gives an exhaustive 
sumwary of the different views in bis Jigén 
(p. 470). Somo Tees they atand for the 
words Allāh, “ ; Latl/, “gracious”; 
Majid," glorious.” Others say they stand for 
And'llähu a'lamu, “I am tbe God who knoweth,” 
Others maintain that they were not meant to 
be undorstood, and that thoy were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect would never 
fathom. 


ALU ‘IMRAN (gic Jl). “The 
family of ‘Imran.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qar’in. 


‘ALIM (ple), pl. ‘ulama’. A learned 
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man. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis, and 
Maulawies; and in Turkey it denotes the poli- 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 


ALʻALIM (pei). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently ocours in tho Qur'in, and means “ Tho 
` Wiso Ono.” 

ALLÄH (9). [aop.] 


ALLAHU AKBAR (Y ` 499. 
“ God is great,” or “ God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takbir. It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
[TAK BJR.] 


ALMSGIVING. The word gene- 
rally used for alms is Sudagah, or that which 
manifests righteousness; the word zakdt, or 

urification, being specially restricted to the 
egal alms. [zaxat.) Sadaqatu 'l-Fitr aro 
tho offerings given on the Lessor Festival. 
Tho duty of almagiving ie very frequontly on- 
joined in the Qur'an, eg. Sirah ii. 274-5, 
“What yo expend of good (ie. of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall bo paid to you 
again, and yo shall. not bo wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God's way and cannot traverse the earth. 
. . » Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secrotly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord.” 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of ry riag, as 
they occur in the Traditions :—“ The uppa 
hand is botter than the lower one. he 
upper hand is the giver of alms, aud the 
lower hand is the poor beggar.” “Tho best 
of alms are those given by a man of small 
means, who gives of that which he has eurned 
by labour, and gives as much as ho is able.” 
“ Begin by giving alms to your own rolatives.” 
“ Doing justice between two people is alms; 
assisting a man on his beast is alms; good 
words are alms.” “A came! lent out for 
milk is alms; a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is. alms.” “Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is alma; assisting the blind is 
alms.” ‘God says, Be thou liberal, thou obild 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thoe.” (See 
Mishkat, Matthew's edition, vol. i. p. 439.) 


ALWAH (esl), pl. of Laud. “The 
tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qur’in, Sfrah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) tpon the Tables (al-Alwah) a monition 
concerning every matter.” 

Muslim divines are not agreed as to the 
number oither of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commentators Jalilain say 
they were eithor seven or ten. (TEN COM- 


MAN DMENTS. } 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (4 joc). Tho 
Persian word for Sahifatu 'l-A‘mal, or record 
of actions kept by the recording angels. 


(sanivaTu ‘L-a‘MAL, KIRAMO 'L-KATIBIN. } 


AMAN (y\\). Protection given 


AMULETS 


y a Muslim conqueror to thase who pay 
Jizyah, or poll tax. [JuraD.] 


AMBLYA (e), pl. of Nabi. 
“ Prophets.” Tho title of the xxist Sirah. 
(PROPHETS. } 


AMIN (wel), Hebrew Tos An 


uxpression of assent used at tho conclusion of 
prayors, vory much as in our Obristian wor- 
ship. ` It is always usod at tho conclusion of 
the Siratu 'l-Fàtihah, or first chapter of the 
Qur'an. 

Amin,“ Faithful.” Al-Amin is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhammad when 
a youth, on account of bis fair and honour- 
able boaring, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

minu 'l- Bait, one who wisbos to purform 
tho pilgrimage to Makkah. 


AMINAH (f). Muhammad's 
mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu ‘llah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Manff. 
Sbe dicd and was buriod at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
coe hor son claimed the position of a Pro- 
phet. 

AMIR (jel), Anglice, Emir. “A 
ruler; a commander; a chief; a nobleman." 
It includes tho various high oflices ina Muslim 
stato, tho lmwim, or Khalifuh, being styled 
Amira ‘l-Umara’, the ruler of rulere; and 


Amiru ‘l-Afu'minin, tho commander of the 
bolievers. 


AMIRU ’L-HAJJ (pall wel). The 


chief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah ([mnaj3.] 


AMIRU 'L-MU'MININ (= 
peoga). “The Commander of tho 
elievers.” <A title which was first given to. 

Abdu ‘ilah ibn Jahsh after his expen to 
Nakhlab, and which was aftorw assumed 
by the Khalifabs (first by ‘Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey. (x#aLian.]) 

‘AMRIBN AL-‘ASI (clad ,, ; 
One of the c EN — 


conquest of Syria, Palestine and t, in the 

reigns of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. o died 

(according to nn-Nawawi) a.n. 48 
AMULBETS. Arabic Hamd’il 


(Jue), “anything auspended ” ; 
fa‘wig, “a refuge”; Hiydb, * a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amulets: (1) a small 
Qur’in, encased in silk or leather, and sus- 
pended from the shouldor; (2) a chapter or 
verso of tho Quran, written on paper and 
folded in loathor or volvet; (3) somo of the 
names of God, or the numerical power (see 
ABJAD) of these names; (4) tho names of pro- 
phets, celebrated saints, or tho numerical powor 
of tho samo; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stono or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur'an generally selected for Amulets 
are: Sirahs i, vi, xviiL, xxxvi. xliv., lv., 


AMULETS 


Ixvii., lxxvii. Five verses known as the 
Ayatu 'l- Hifz, or: " versoa of protection,” are 
also frequently inscribed on ulets. They 
are Siirahs ji. 266; xii. 64; xiii 12; xw 17: 
xxxvil. 7. (avaru ’L-HIFZ.] 

Theso charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil ie to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islám, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur’an, should be uséd for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation cf magic squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism. [EXORCISM, DA'WAR. ] 
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AN AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF GoD—Hafiz, 
ti THE PROTECTOR.” 





A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 


aAL-AN‘AM (plw3t). “The Cattle.” 
Tho title of tho vith Sfirnh, in vorae 187 of 
which some supocratitions customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain onttle, are incidentally 
mentioned. 


ANANIYAH (431). From ana, 
“L” “Egotism.” Al-andniyah is a term used 
by the Siifis to express the existence of mnn. 


ANAS IBN MALIK (yi Ut 


ale), The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect. of 
the Mialikia. He died at al-Başrah, a.n. 98, 
aged 108. 


aL-ANFAL (JW3). “The Spoils.” 
The title of the vurth Sfirah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at tho battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 
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ANGEL. Arabic mal’ak or malak 
(Mk, wile). -Porsian Firishtah (&z&n). 
“It is believed,” says. Ibn. Majah, “‘ that the 
ae are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the difference between them, 
the Jinn, and Shaifans is a difference of 
species, Know,” he adds, ‘that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal.desire and the dis- 
tarbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holiness ; thòir conversation. 
the commemoration of God, Whoso name be 
exalted; their Pee His worship; and 
thoy are created in different forms and with 
differont powers.” (Arabian Nights, Lane's 
edition, Notes to the Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, aa they 
are called in Arabic, Aarubiyun (Ohorubim), 
namely, Jabra'il, or Jibril, (Gabriel), the 
angel of revelations; Afika'il, or Mikal, 
(uona » the patron of the Israelites; 

srasil, the ange! who will sound the trampet 
at the last day; and ‘Jsra@il, or ‘Asra’il, 
tho angol of doath. Angols aro maid to bo 
inferior in dignity to human prophots, bo- 
cause all the angele were commanded to 
prostrate themselvos bofore Adam (Sirah i. 
82). Every believer is attended by two record- 
ing angels, called the Kirdmu 'l-katibin, one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and Nakir, who examine all 
the dead in their graves. The chief angel who 
has charge of hell is called Mak, and his 
subordinates are named Zabeniyah, or guards. 
A more extendod account of these angols will 
bo found under their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: “The 
angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwollers on earth.” 
(Sürah xlii. 8.) They also act as guardian 
angels: “Each hath a succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God's behest.” (Sirah xiij. 12.) ‘Is 
it not onough for you that your Lord nideth 
you with throo thousand angola sent down 
(from on high)?” (Stirnh iii, 120.) “He 
is the snpromo over His aorvants, and sondoth 
forth guardians who watch over vou, until, 
whon denth overtakoth any ono of you, our 
messengers roceive bim and fail not.” (Strah 
vi. 61.) 

There are eight angels who support the 
throne of God, ‘And the angels shall be on 
its sides, and over thom on that day eight 
shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” Sue 
lzix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell. 
O“ Over it are ninoteen. Nono bnt angels havo 
we made guardians of the fire.” (Siirah lzxiv. 
80, 81. 

— of the guardian angela given in 
the book on Exorcism (da'wak), entitled the 
Jawahiru'l-Khamsah, are Isrifil, Jibrail, Kal- 
ka7l, Dardail, Durba'll, Raftma'll, Sharka’il, 
Tankefil, Ismaii, Sarakika’ll, Kharira‘ll, 
Tata, Royall, Hilail, Hamwakil, ‘Itra'll, 
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Amwaikil, ‘Amra’‘i), ‘Asra'il, MikaTl, Mahka'il, 
Harta’, ‘Ata'il, Nura’il, Nukhail [exor- 


oram. } 
ANIMALS. Arabic Hayawän 


Jee). According to the Qur'an, 
(e= xxiv. 44, “Qod hath created eve 
animal of water.” “An idea,” says Rodwell, 
“‘ perhaps derivod from Gen. i. 20, 21.” 

It is belioved that at the Resurrection the 
irrational animals will be restored to life, that 
thoy may bo brought to judgmont, and thon be 
annihilated. See Qur'an, Sirah vi. 88, “No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that Aieth with its wings, but is a commanity 
like you; nothing have We passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees): then unto their 
Lord shal] they be gatherod.” 


at-"ANKABOT (wy ysl). “The 
Spider,” The title of the xxrxth Sirah, 
in which there is a passing roference to 
thie insect in the 40th verse:—*“ The like- 
ness for those who take to themselvos gaar- 
diaus besides God is tho likeness of tho spider 
who buildoth hor a house; bat truly tho 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider.” — 

aLt-ANSAR (,\s3t). “The Helpers,” 
a term used for the carly converts of al- 
Madinah; but when all the citizons of al- 
Madinah wero ostonsibly convorted to Islim, 
they were all named Ansar, while those 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Muhdjtrin, 
or exiles. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p. 26.) [MUEHAMMAD. 


ANTICHRIST. 
JAL.] 

APOSTASY FROM ISLAM. 
Arabic irtiddd (stw,!). According to 
Muslim law, a malo apostate, or Afurtadd, iv 
liable to be put to death if he continuo obsti- 
nate in hia error; § female apostate is not 
nnbject to capital punishment, but she may 
be kept in confinement antil she recant. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islim, a divorce takes a ipso 
Sacto; the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
but no sentence of divorce is necessary. If 
tho husband and wife both apostatizo together, 
their marriage is generally allowed to eon- 
tinue, although the [mim Zufar says it is 
annulled. But if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife wera singly to return 
to Islim, then the marriage would be dis- 
solved. (Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. ti. p. 183.) 

According to Abū Hanifah, a male apostate 
is disabled selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of his property. Bat Abù Yüsu! and 
Imim Muhammad differ from their master 
upon this point, and consider a male apostate 


to be as competent to exercise ~ar ht as 
if he were still in theo faith. (Hidäyah, vol. 


ii. p: 236.) 

t s boy under age apostatise, he is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
he come to full age, when, if he continue in 


14) for the Apostles of Jesus. 


[MASIHU 'D-DAJ- 


tAQILAH 


the state of unbelief, he must be put to death. 
Neither lunatica nor drunkards are held to 


‘be responsible for their apostasy from Islām. 


(Hidayah, vol. ii. 246.) Ifa person com- 
pulsion become an apostate, his wifo is not 
divoroed, nor are his lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalmén upon compul- 
aion, and afterwards. apostatize, ho is not to 
be put to death. (Hidayah, vol. iii. aa 

he will of a malo apostate isnot valid, but 
that of a fomale apostate ia valid. ‘(Hidayah, 
vol. iv. 687.) 

‘Ikrimah relates that some apostates were 
brought to the Khalifah ‘Ali, and he burnt them 
alive; but Ibn ‘Abbés heard of it, and said 
that the Khalifah had not acted rightly, for 
the Prophet had said, * Punish not with God's 
ponn aen e fire), but whosoever changes 

is religion, kill hím with the sword.” (Sakiku 
‘l- Bukhari.) i 

APOSTLE. Arabic rasūl (Js~)), 
huwāri (s>). The tern rasil 
(apostle or messengor) is applied to Muham- 
mad, that of Jawari ueed in the Qur’iin 
oan lil. 4; 6; SGrah iv. 111, 112; Sarah lxi. 

The word 
hawari seeme to be derived from the Asthiopio 
hdra,**to go”; hawaryd, “ apostle”; although, 
according to al-Baiziwi, the commentator, it is 
dorived from bawitra, “to be white,” in Syriac, 


 Aewar, and was given to the disciplos of Jesus, 


ho saye, on acconnt of their purity of lifo and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra- 
ditions (Mishkat, book i.o. vi. part 2) kawri 
ie used for the followers of all the prophets. 
(PRorusts.] 


aL:‘AQABAH (kai). A sheltered 
glen near Mind, celebrated as the scone of the 
two pledges, the firat and second pledgo of 
al-'Aqabah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Khazraj and ten of Aus, 
when they plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus :—“ We will not worship any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor commit adul- 
tery; nor kill our children; nor will we 
slander our neighbour; and we will obey the 
Prophet of God.” The date assigned to this 
p! ige by Sir W. Muir is April 21, A.D. 621. 

he second pledge was a few months ufter- 
wards, when soventy-three mon and two 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty tothe Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of those men, and 
said :—** Mases chose from amongst his le 
twelve leaders. Yo shall be sureties br the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus; and 
I am surety for my people. And tho ple 
answered, Amin, be it.” (Muir'a Life o 
Afahomet, vol. ii. pp. 216, 282.) 


‘AQIB (Je). “A successor or 
deputy.” “ One who comes last.” Al-'dgib is 
a title given to Mulammad as being stylod 
‘the last of the prophots.” 


‘AQILAH (Mile). The relatives 


who pay the oxpiatory mulot for man- 
slaughter, or any other legal fine. They must 


AQIQAH 


be relatives descended from one common 
father. (Hamilton’s Hidéyah, vol. iv. pages 
449, 452; Baillie’s Law of Sale, p. 214.) 


‘AQIQAH (fate), A custom 
observed by tho Arabs on the birth of a 
child; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant's head until the seventh day, when it is 
shaved, and animals sre sacrificed, namay, 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (Mish- 
kat, xviii. c.8 ) Itis enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Islam. 


ARABIA. Bilidu 'L'Arab (oh 
wt), Jasiratu 'l-‘Arab (yl Spy), 
‘Arabistén (wie). The- peninsula 
bearing, amongst the Aruba, these names is 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 

The word probably signifies a “ barren 


place,” “ desert” (Heb. many). 

Ptolemy dividos Arabia Into threo parta, 
Arabia Poetrma, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Doserta; but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tikämah, al-Hijāz, on-Najd, al-'Arūg, 
and al- Yaman. 

The racen which havé poopled Arabia aro 
divided into throe sections. a/-‘Arabu 'l-Ba't- 
dah, al-Arabu 'l-*Aribah, and al-Arabu 'l- 
Mausta'‘ribah. 

I. Al-Arabu ‘I. B@idah, aro the old “lost 
Arabs,” of whom tradition has preserved tho 
names of several tribes, aa woll an some me- 
morablo particulars regarding their extinction. 
Thia may woll be called the fabulous period of 
Arabian history; but, aa it has tho sanction of 
the Qur'an, it would be sacrilege in a Mualim 
to doubt ita anthenticity. According to 
this account, the most famous of the extinct 
tribes were thone of ‘Ad, Samild, Jadis, and 
Tanm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. ‘Ad, the father of his 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in the 
Great Desert of al-Ahgif soon afte: the con- 
fusion of tongues. Shadd&d his son succeeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominions. He performed many fabulous 
exploits; among others, he erected a magnifi- 
cent city in the desert of ‘Adan, which had 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardens, 
in imitation of the celestial dise, in ordex 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with bricks of gold and 
silver alternately disposed. Tho roof waa of 
old, inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 

e trees and shrubs were of the same pre- 
cioun materiala, The fruite and flowers were 
tubies, and on the branches were perched 
birds of similar metals, the hollow parts of 
which were loaded with every species of the 
richest perfumes, so that every breeze that 
blow came charged with fragrance fram the 
bills of these golden images. To this para- 
dine he gavo tho name of Iram Qur'an. 
Sürah lxxxix. 6). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, Shaddad set out with a splendid 
retinue to admiro ite boautios. But heavon 
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would not suffer his pride and impioty to go 
unpunished ; for, when within a day’s journey 
of the place, they were all destroyed by a 
terrible noise from the clouds. As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we are assured, 
atill stands in the desert, though invisible. 
Southey, in his 7Zhalaba, has viowed this aud 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Araba with the eye of a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and an antiquary. According to at- 
Tabari, this legondary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu‘awiyah, the first Khalifah of - 
Damascus, by a person in search of a stray 
camel. A fanciful tradition adds, that the 
Angel of donth, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance had 
ever occurred in which he had felt some com- 
passion towards bin wretched victima. ad- 
mittod that only twico had his sympathice 
beon awnkonod—onco towards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 
plank to struggle for existenco with the winds | 
and wares, and which he spared; and the 
second timo in cutting off the unhappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorioua fabric which he had erected 
at so much expense. No sooncr had the 
angel spoken, than a voice from heaven 
wan heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent on the plank was no other than 
Shaddad himself; and that his punishment 
wan a just. retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole fable seems to be a confused tradition 
of Belua and the ancient Babylon; or, rathor, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men- 
tioned In Scripture an one of the mont famous 
of the Syrian kings, who, we aro told, was 
worshipped by his subjects. 

Of the ‘Adites and their succeeding princes, 
nothing certain is known, except that thoy 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course of a 
few centuries by the sovereigns of al- Yaman. 

The tribe of Semdd first settled in Arabia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they repaired 
to al-Hijr, on the confines of Syria. Like the 
‘Adites, thoy are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic staturo, the tallest being n hun- 
dred cubifs high and tho least sixty ; and auch 
was their muscular power, that, with a tamp 
of the foot in the driest aoil, they could plant 
themselves knee-deep in the carth. They 
dwolt, the Qur’in informa us, “in the cavoa of 
the rockar, and cut the mountains into houaen, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe it is 
easy to diacover the Thamudeni of Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

Tho tribes of Taam and Tadis settled be- 
tween Makkah and al-Madinah, and occupied 
the wholo level country of al-Yaman, living 

romiscuously under the aame government. 

heir history is buried in darkness ; and when 
the Arnbs wish to denote anything of dubious 
authority, they onll it a fable of Taem. 

The extinction of these tribes, accord- 
ing to the Qur’én, was miraculous, and a 
signal example of Divine vengeance. ° 
posterity of ‘Ad and §sm0d had abandoned 
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o 
the worship of tho truo (iod, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolatry. ‘Choy had heen chastisod 
with a three vears’ drought, but their hearts 
remained hardened. Tu tho former was sent 
the Prophet Hid, to reclaim them and preach 
tho unity of the Godhoud. * O my people!” 
exclaimod the prophet, * ark pardon of your 
Lord; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(and) He will seud’ down the heavens upon 
you with copious rains, and with atrongth iu 
addition to your strength will He incrosac 
you.” Kew believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was effected by a hot and suf- 
fucating wind, that blew soven nights and 
eight days without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible carthquake, by which thoir 
~ {dols were broken to pisces. snd their houses 
thrown to the ground, (See Qaran, Sirah vii. 
68, xi. 58.) Luqman, who, according to some, 
was a famous king of the ‘Adites, and who 
livud to the age of seven exyles, oscaped, with 
about sixty others, the common calamity. 
- These few survivors gavo rise to a tribe 
called tho Latter ‘Ad; but on ucconnt of thoir 
erimes they were trunsformod, as the Qur'an 
atates, into asses or monkeys. , Hid returned 
tu Miazremaut. und was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood. where a small town, Qabr Hid, 


still beurs bis namo. Among the Arabs. ‘Åd, 


oxpreaaen tho samo remote age that Saturn or 
Ogyges did among tho Grocks; anything of 
extroine antiquity in said to be “as old an 
‘King Aa.” 

The idolatrons tribe of Samad had the 
prophot Salib nent to them. whoin D'Herbelot 
makes the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart. 
and Sale suppone him to be Peleg. the 
brother of Joktan. Hia preaching had little 
effect. The fate of the ‘Adites, inatesd of 
being s warming, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocks, where they hoped: to escape tho 
vengeance of winds and tempeste. X 
demanded a sign from the prophet in token of 
his mianion. As a condition of their belief, 
they challenged bim to a trial of power, 
similar to what took place between lijah 
and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big with young 
was to come forth in their presenco. Tho 
idolaters were foiled; for on Silihs 
to the spot, a she-camel was produced, with $ 
young one ready weaned. This miraclo 
wrought conviction in a few ; hut the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and divided the 
flesh among them. This act of impiety sealed 
their doom. “ And a violent tempest vvortook 
the wicked. and they were found prostrate on 
their breasts in their abodes. (Qur'an, 
Strah vii. 71, xi. 64.) 

The tribes of Jadis and Tasm owe their 
extinction to a diffureot causo. A certain 
duspot, a ‘'asmite, but sovoreign of both tribes, 
had rendered himself detested by a voluptuous 
law olaiming for himeelf n priority of right 
over all the brides of the Jadiaites. This 
insult was not to be tolerated. A conspiracy 
was formed. The king aud his ehiefa were 
invited to an entertainment. The avengers 


inting 
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had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes- 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and finally oxtirpsted the greater 
part of his subjects. 

U.—The pure Arabs are those who claim 
to he desocadod from Joktan or Qahtan, who 
ihe prosunt Arabs rogard ar thoir principal 
founder. Tho members of this genuine 
stock ure atyled al--Arabu ‘1-Aribsh, the 
genuino Arabs. Acoording to thoir gonealogy 
of thix patriarch, his descendants formed two 
distinet branchox. Ya'‘rub, one of his sons, ` 
founded the kingdom of al- Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijaz These two are tho ouly sons 
spoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
veeur in Scripture; but it has been conjoo- 
tured that thoy wore the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Arabia (Gen. x. 26). 

(n the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arebs resomble the Jows. From au early 
oru they have rotnined tho distinotion of nepa- 
rato and indepondont families. This partition 
was adverse to the consvlidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the dark sbyss of their untiquitics. 
The posterity of Ya'rub sproad and multi- 
plied into iunumerable clans. New accossions 
rendered new snbdivisions neoessury. In tho 
Konoalogionl tables of Sule, Gagnier, aud 
Saiyid Alwad Khau. are ‘onunorated nearly 
three-soore tribes of genuino Arsbx, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at the present day. 

I1L—The ‘Arabu 'l-Musta‘ribah, the mized 
Arabs, claim to be descended frum Ishmacl 
and the daughter of ul-Mnzax. King of 
al-Hijax, whoin he took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of tho Jurhumites, till the 
time of Ishmael, little is recorded, excopt the 
names of their princoa or chiefs, and that 
they had possession of tho territory of al-Hijaz. 


_ Bat as Muhammad traces hin descent to this 


alliance, the Arabs have been more than 
usually oaroful to preserve and adorn hin 
genealogy. The want of a pure sncestry is, 
in their estimation. more thun compensated 
by the dignity of so sacred a connexion; for 
they boast ag much as the Jews of being 
reak ond the children of Abraham. This 
circumstance will acoonnt for the preference 
with whioh they uniformly regard thie branch 
of their pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legends they heve grafted upon it. It is not 
improbable that the old giants and idoluters 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements ulways overtuok those who 
dared to invade their consvorated torri- 
tories. 

The Scripture account of the expulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of the 
Arabe is brief, but simple and affecting. 
Jehmesel was tho son of Abraham by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slavo. When fourteen years of 
age, he was supplanted in the hopes and 
affections of -his father by the birth of Isaac, 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event made it necessary to remove the 
unbappy female und her child, who were 
accordingly sent forth to seek their fortune 
in some of the surrounding unoccapied dis- 
tricta. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on her shoulder, was all shi 
carried from the tent of her master. Diroct- 
ing her steps towards her native conntry, sho 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness uf 
Boor-sheba, which was «deantitute of nprinks. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed inpor- 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
spectes, but the feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the ayonies of want snd 
despair. Unable to witness her son's death, 
she laid him under one of the shrubs, 
took an affecting leaveof him. nnd retired 
to a distance. ~ And she went. and ant 
her down over against him, a good way off. 
au it were a bow-shot; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
nat over agsinst him, and lifted ap her voice 
and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 16.) At thia moment 
an angel directed bor to a well of water 
close at hand,—a discovery to which thoy 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro- 
mise formerly given was renewed. that 
ah maol was to heoome a great nation—that 
he wan to he a wild inan—hia hand againat 
every man, and every man's hand egainat hitn. 
The travellers continued theit journey to the 
wildernces of Paran, and there took ap their 
residence. In due time the lad grow to man- 
hond, and greatly distinguished himaolf as an 
archer, and hia mother took him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred narrative 
bronka off nbruptly, the majn objact of Monon 
being to follow the history of Abraham's 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmael’s history, 


have mixed a great deal of romanoe with the. 


narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district whore he settled, and 
that Makkah, then anarid wilderness, was the 
identical spot wherc his life was providentiall 
saved, and where Hagar died and was buri 
Tho well pointod out by tho angel. they be- 
lieve to be the famous Zamzam, of which sli 
pious Muslims drink to thin dsy. They 
make no allusion to his allisnee with the 
Egyptian woman. br whom he had twelve 
sons (Gun. xxv. 12-18). the chiefs of na many 
nations, and the possessors of separate towns; 
but as polygamy waa commen in hia age and 
country, it is not improbable he may have 
had more wiyes than one. 

It wan, nay they, to commemorate thu 
miraenions preservation of Ishmael thet God 
commanded Abraham to build the Ka‘bah, 
and hia son to furnish the necessary 
materiala. 

Mubainmadan writers givo the following 
nccount of Ishmael and his descendants :— 
Ishmael was constituted the prince and first 
high-priest of Makkah. and, during half a 
contury he preached to the incredulous Arabs. 
At hie death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of Abrsham, and in the 137th 
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of his age, he was buried in the tomb of. his 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of the 


Ka‘buh and the birth of thelr Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 yeors. Ishmael 
was succeeded in the regal and secetdotal 
office by his eldest non Nebat, although the 
pedigreo of Muhammad is traced from Kedsr. 
a youngor brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy thia doublo authority ; for, in pro- 
gress of time, the Jurhumites neized the go. 
vernment ani tho guardianahip of the temple, 
which thoy maintained about 300 yeurs. 
There last, again, having corrupted the true 
worship, wero assailed. as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaelites, who drove them frum Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the. whole race finally perished. Before 
quitting Makkah, however, they committed . 
every kind of sacriloge and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it the treasures and secred 
utonsile of the temple, the block stone, the 
swords and ouirasses of Qsela‘ah, the ‘two 
golden gazelles presented by one ol the 
kinge of Arabia, the sacred imago of the ram 
aubntitnted for Ianac, and all the precious 
movahles, fonning at once the object and 
tho workmanship of n superstitious devo- 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Tahmael kept possoxsion of the supreine 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chiefa who 
are said to have ruled the Hijaz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as lar 
as ‘Adnan :--- 


A.D. DIB Abdu ‘iil, the father of Muhammad. 
hO6 ‘Abdu 1-Muftalib. 
472 Jlaahin. 

430 ‘Abd Mani. 
406 Quealy. 

873 Kil&b. 

840 Marrab. 
807 Ka‘ab. 

274 Luwaiy. 
241 Ghalib. 

208 Fibr or Quraish. 
176 Malik. 

142 an-Nagzr. 
109 Kinnah. 

76 Khuzaimah. 
43 Mudrikah. 
10 al-Ya'n. 

nc. 28 Magar. 

66 Nizar. 

89 Ma‘add. 
122 ‘Adnan. 


Tha perind betwoen Inhniael and 'Adnhn is 
varionsly estimated. some reckoning forty, 
ochere only seven. generations. Theauthority 
of Ahu'l-Fidà, who makes it ten. is that gene- 
rally followed by the Arabs. being founded on 
a tradition of ono of Muhammad's wivea, 
Making every allowance, however, for putri- 
archel longevity, even forty gonerationa sre 
insafficient to extend over a space of near!) 
2,500 years. From ‘Adnin to Mohammad 
the genealogy is cousidered certuin, compre- 
hending twenty-one generations, and nearly 
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160 different tribes, all branching off from. 
the same ent stem. 

(See Abs 'l-Fidd; Gagnier’s Vie de Maho- 
met; Pocock, jim. Arab. Hist.; Saiyid 
Ahmad Khén’s Essays; Sale'’s Koran, Prelim. 
Dis ; Crichton’s Hist. Arabia.) 


ARABIO. Lisdnu-’l-‘Arab; Lu- 
ghatu ‘l--Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to bo the language of the 
Qur'an, and of tho Traditions of Muhammad, 
aud by reason of its incomparablo excellence 
is called Sal)\ al-lughah, or “tho language.” 
(See Qur'an, Sirah xvi. 106, “ They say, Surely 
a person teacheth him [i.c. Muhammad). But 
tho tongue of him at whom they hint is 
foroign, whilo this [s.e. tho Qur'an] -is plain 
Arabio.”) 

This olassical language is often termed, by 
the Arabians themsolvos, tho languayo of 


Ma‘add, and tho languayo of Mugar, and is_ 


a compound of many sister dialocts, ver 
often differing among themselves, whic 
were spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula bofore the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nstion to spread its conquering 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
tho whole extent of their territory, had pre- 
vented the blending of their dialects into ono 
uniform language; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great moasure by tho 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and tho yearly 
fair held at ‘Ukas, at which tho poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qat&dah says that the Quraish tribe used to 
call what was most excellent in the dialects 
. of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
best of all. This assertion, however, ia not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, inthe timo of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acquire the. utmost 
chasteness of speech. phammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn Hawizin, descendants of 
Mugar, but not inthe line of Quraish ; and he 
is said to have ur the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa'd, as the grounds of his 
claim to bo the most chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 


Ma‘add was charactorised by the highest degree. 


of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity, in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after- 
wards declined. 

The language of the Qur'an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect form of 
Arabic speech. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Qar’in to be the direct utterance of the 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticises the work, and it has be- 
come the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to be judged. (See Lane's 
introduction to his Arabic Dictionary, and 
Palmer's Qur'an.) 
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ARABIC LEXICONS. The first 
Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and entitled Aitdbu’l 
‘Ain. The following are the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries — after tho ‘Ain. 

The Jamharak, by Ibn Daraid, died a.n. 321. 

The Tahzidb, by al-Azhari, died a.n. 870. 

The Mubit, by the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, died 
A.H. 3885. 

The Mujmal, by Ibn Faris, died a.n. 895. 

The Sihah, by al-Jauhari, diod a.n. 898. 

The Jami’, by al-Qazzaz, diod a.a. 412. 

The Mi‘ab, by Abi Ghalib, died a.x. 436. 

The Muhkam, by [bn Sidah, died a.w. 458. 

The Asas, by az-Zamakhshyri, died a. 


588. 
The Mughrib, by al-Mutarrisi, died A.H. 
610 


Tho 'Ubab, by ag-Saghani, died a.u 660. 

Tho Lisduw 'l-‘Arab, by Ton Mukarrai, died 
A.R. 711. 

Tho Tahgibu 't-Tahzib, by Mahmid at- 
Tanikhi, died a.n. 728. 

The Misgbah, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
— compiled A.8. 781. 

The Mughni 'l- Labib, by Ibn Hishām, dicd 
àH. 761. 

The Qamis, by al-Fairixzaibadi, died a.u. 
816. 

The Sikak (says Mr. Lano in his Prefaco 
to his Dictionary), ie among the books of 
lozicology like the Sakik of Al-Bukhari 
amongst the books of traditions ; for the point 
on which turns the titlo*to reliance is not tho 
copiousness of the collection, but the oondi- 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled in 
modern times in Hindustan, are the (hiydgu 'l- 
Lughat, by Maulawi Ghiyagu ‘d-din of Rim- 

ir, and the Muntaha 'l-Arab, by ‘Abdu ’r. 

him ibn ‘Abdu ‘l-Karim of Safipir. These 
are both Arabio and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.D. 1658; 
that of Froytag at Halle, a.D. 1830-85. 

The Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
dictionaries extant are— 

ps disa Porsian-Arabic-English, a.p. 
1777. 

co English-Porsian-Arabic, A.D. 
1810 


Francis Johnson's Porsian-Arabic-English, 
A.D. 1852. 

Catafago’s Arabio-English and English- 
Arabic, new edition, 1873. 

Lane’s Arabioc-English, a.p. 1868 to 1882, 
imporfect. 

Pr. Badger's A eri Aral A.D. 1881. 

Dr. Steingass’s lieh- Arabio, a.p. 1882. 


aL-A'RĀF (e3). (1) The 
artition between heaven and hell, described 
n the Qur’én, Sirah vii. 44, “ Betwixt tho two 
(beaven and hell) thero is a partition; and ou 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they sball cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, ‘Poace be upon you!’ (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, although they so 
desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
tho dwellors In the Fire, they say, ‘O our Lord, 


t ARAFAH: 


place us not with the unjust people.’” Accord- 
ing to Sale, al-A'rafis derived from the verb 
tarafa, whioh signifies “ to distinguish between 
things, or to part them”; though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damnod by their respeo- 
tive marks or characteristics: and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
elevated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
bė a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
heen most eminent for sanctity. Others 
place here those whose good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise 
each other, and thereforo deservo neither 
roward nor pon: ; and those, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the acale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a recoptacle for 
those who havo gone to war, without their 
parenta’ leave, and theroin sufforod mar- 
tyrdom; boing excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell becauso 
they are martyrs. (9 Tho title of Sirah vii. 
(8) A term used by Safi mystics to express 
@ condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on the existence of God in all things. 


‘ARAFAH (us). The vigil of the 

‘Idu '1-Asha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 

Derek) proceed to Mount ‘Arafat. (‘ipu 
AZHA. 


‘ARAFAT (=U), or ‘Arafah. 
The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims oy on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the Khutbah or 
sermon. Hence it ie a name givon to the 
ninth day of the month Zu 1-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the name given to this mountain, 
Barton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its namo 
to the following. legend:—-When our first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they wero cast down upon earth. Tho ser- 
pont descended upon Ispahin, the peacock at 

Abul; Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnin 
or Seistén), Eve upon ‘Araffit, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, n a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherovér our first fathor placed hia 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose; and between the stridon will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, he 
¢ame to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of ‘Arafah.” 


I (CAWN). Lit. “tands”; the 
aale of lands. Tombs arè not included in the 
sale of lands. A place or alation for casting 
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the harvest is ‘not considered to bo amongat 
tho rights and advantages of land, and thero- 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
eT Lew of Sale, pages 54,. 55.) 
LAND. } 


ARCHITECTURE. The term Sara- 
cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
stylo may bho traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive stylo 
of their own When they made their rapid con- 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
bat it was an oxceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the Qur'an or in 
the Traditions on the subject. 

The typical varicties of the earlior Muham- 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture in Spain is 
the moaque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of tho city. It was commencod 
by the Khalifah ‘Abdu 'r-Rahmin, 786 ap., 





IN THB SANCTUARY OF THB CATHEDEAL OF 
. CORDOVA. 


with tho avowed intention that -it should bo 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantino 
architects are said to have been apecially 
invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in t, of whieh any portions still remain, is 
the Mosque of ‘Amr at old Cairo, bogun . 
abont a.D. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
abont sixty years later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was converted by the Muslim conquerors into 
their chief Mosque, and made their architeo- 
tural model. The older Saracenio style, an 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, continued to 
be tho basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Byzantine influence. In Porsis. 
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we may vivarly traco in Muhammadan buill- 
ings the older Persian type. and in India 





IN 8. SOPUITA, CONSTANTINOIER. 


the Saracenic architects showed the eame 
plianoy in adopting thu stylos of the various 

oples amunggul whoin they sottlod ft thus 
appous (says Fergusson, in bis History of 
Indian Architecture), that wo have at least 
twelve or fiftcen diffexent styles of Muham- 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 
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IN THE TAJ MAHALL, AGRA. 


A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhamwmedan architecture is tho horse-shoe 
sroh, which in tinio gives way to a cusped or 
soalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting seuni-archex. 
Another varioty of Suracenic arch is the cir- 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of excecdingly slender proportions, 
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almost to apparent insecurity; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 





IN TUE NOT] MASJID, AGORA. 


of particular fumns tends to hoighten the. 
generai luxurianco. Sorne have imagined that 
this clement of slenderness in regard tu 
pillars indicates a tent origin of the style. 
This tent-like charactor bas bean further kept 
up by concave coilinga and cupolas, ombla- 
soned with piinting and gilding. Decorations 
compoved of animal wnd human lyures, helngy 
interdicted by Muhaunnadan law [ricrungs] 
are not found in Saracenic urchitecturo ; 
but their geometrical patterns exhibit siv- 
gular beauty ond complexity, inexhaustible 
variety of combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of barmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open trollia 
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BARLY PATHAN STYLE IN THE QUTB BUILDINGS 
AT DELHI. 


work is another fertile source of ambollish- 
ment, and is similar to tho tracery mot with 
in Gothic buildings. Another cbaractoristic 
of Saracenic etylo is that of the deme. For 
the must part domes occur in mosques and 
tombs, and are of Byzuntino origin. inarets 
are viso a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and cuntribute much to the pic- 
turesqueness of these buildings. They are 


*ARIYAH 


found in mosques of the later Saracenic style. 
(See Fergusson's Indian and Eastern Architec- 





TN A HOUSE IN PBSHAWAR. 


ture, Mr. Owen Jonos’s Alhambra Palace, Her- 
somer’s Arabische Bauverzterungen.) 


‘ARIYAH (4,2). A kind of sale 
permitted In Islam, namely, when a person 
computes what — of fruit there js ona 


tree and sells it before It is plucked. (Mish- 
kat, xii. ce. v.) 
‘ARIYAH (&)\e). (1) A loan for 


the una of anything of which Qarz cannot be 
made: e.g. the loan of a borse is ‘Ariyah, 
the loan of money is Qearz. (2) A gift, of 
which the following is an example !—A person 
makes a gift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tred in his garden; but having after- 
wards some doubt of tho priety of that 

raon coming dally to his garden whero 
is family usnally are, and being at the 
name time unwilling to depart from his 
promiso, or to retract his gift, he gives 
some of the date» that have already been 
pulled in lieu of those npon the tree. 
(Baillie’s Lato of Sale, p. 800.) 


ARK, NOAH’S (cy. al). It is 
mentioned in the history of the Doluge, as 
recorded in the Qur'an, in two places—Sfirah 
xi. 89, “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Stirah xxiii 27. There 
is also supposed to be an‘allusion to the ark 
in Rürah xxxvi, 41,“ And a sign to them is 
that wo bare thoir offapring in the laden ship.” 

Al-Baigawi says that Noah wan two yearn 
building the ark, which was 800 oubita long, 
50 wide, and 40 broad, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree; that it consisted of 
three storeys, the lowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who were separated 
from each other), and the highest for birds. 

The. ark ie satd to have restod on the moun- 
tain al-J@di. [NOAH. ] 


ARK OF THB COVENANT. The 
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Hebrew word for “Ark” is poja (i.e. 
a chest, a coffer), Chald. sgn asm, 


Arabic wy , 8p5. See Qur'an, Sirah 
il. 249, “The sign of his (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that thero ehall come unto you the ark 
(abue); in it shall be security or the Shechi- 


nab, sakinah, Heb. mY) from your 


Lord, and the relics of what the family 
of Monos and the family of Aaron left; the 
angels shall bear it?  Jaliln ‘d-din says 
this ark contained the images of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven to 
and at length came to the Israelites, who put 
t confidence therein, and continually car- 
riéd it in front of their army, till it was takon 
by the Amalekites. But on this occasion the 
angels brought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Talat), who wan thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 


ARMS, The Sale of. The sale of 
armour or warlike stores to rebels, or in their 
a is forbidden. because selling arms into 
the hands of rebols ia an asusiatance to defec- 
tion, But it is not forbiddon to sell the mate- 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hidéyah, vol. ii. 225.) 


AESH (J). (1) A legal term 
for compensation. (2) A mnlot ; a fine ; par- 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
blood. (8.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur- 
chaser receives from a seller after discovor- 
ing a fault in the article bought. 


‘ARSH (ys). The term used in 
the Qur'in for the throno of God. Sarah jx. 
181,“ He is the J.ord of. tho mighty throne.” 
Husaini, the commontator, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and tho distance between 
each pillar ie 3,000,000 milon. 


‘ASABAH (Ke). A legal term 
for malo relatives by the father’s side, 
agnaten. ' 


ASAF (AVM. The wazir or prime 
minister of Solomon. Alluded to in tho 
Qur'ån, Sürah xzvii. 40, as “He with whom 
was knowledge of the scripture.” Muham 
madan commentators say he was the son of 
Barkhiya. 


ASAR (pì). Relating; handing 
down by tradition. Gonerally used for a 
Hadig related hy one of the Companionn, an 
distinguished from one of the Prophet's own. ` 


an-ASARU 'SU-SHARIF (3 
chtit). Tho sacred relic. A hair 


of either the beard or must achios of Mubam-: 
mad, or a foot-print of the Prophet. Ono of 
these sacred relics (a hair of his beard) in 
exhibited in the great mosque ab Delhi, 
another in a mosque in Cashmere. 


ASHAB (west), pl. of Sahib. 


The Companions Associates of Muhammad. 
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Tho term used for a single companion is 
sahabi. Concerning the title of “Companion,” 
thero is considerable controversy as to the 

ersons to whom it can be applied. Sa‘id 
fon. al-Musaiyab reckoned none a ‘ Com- 
panion,” but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike — with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em- 
braced Islim, and -had seen the Prophet, was 
s “Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could be a ‘Companion ” 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every ono who embraced Islam, saw the Pro- 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
timo, was a “ Companion.” 

It is rolated that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Hunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
tho farewell pilgrimage. Tho number of the 
‘‘Companions” at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (AMuhajirim) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (Ansgar) ; 
but by way of precedence, tho auxiliaries dre 
more worthy than the later rofugees. 

- The “Companions” have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which aro given by Abia 'l-Fidi 
as follows:—1l. Those who first embraced 
Islim, such as Khadijah, ‘Ali, Zaid, and Abi 
Bakr, and those who did not dolay till he hed 
established hie mission. 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
‘Umar. IT. Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
IV. The first Companiona of ‘Aqabah, who 
preceeded tho Auxiliaries. V. The second 
Companions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com- 

nions of ‘Aqabah, who were sevonty. VII. 

ho rofugeos who wont to the Prophet aftor 
his fight, when ho was at Qubia, beforo the 
erection of the temple. VIII. The soldiers of 
the great battle’ of Badr. IX. Those who 
joined Islim between Badr and Hudaibiyah. 
‘X. Thorne who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XI. Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islám on the day of conquest. XIII. Thoso 
who were children in the timo of the Pro- 
phet, and had seen him. 

Muhammad frequently commended the 
s Companions,” and spoke of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in tho Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. (Afishkdt, xxiv. c. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, “ My com- 
panions aro liko stars by which roada aro 
found, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the right road.” 


AL-AŞHÄBU 'L-FIL (JA saet). 
“ The Companions of the Elophant.” A term 
used in the Cha of the Elephant, or the 
cyth Sürah :—“ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the compunions of the elephant ? 
Did He not cause their stratagem to miscarry ? 


II. The Companions. 


AL-ASH‘ARIYAH 


And He sent against thom birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down!” 

This refers to the army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and there is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “small stones,” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the truo interpretation of the fourth verse of 
this Sirah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur'an, has formed the start- 
ing point for the most puerile and extravagant 
legends. 


ASHABU 'L-KAHF (i481 last), 
“ Tho Oompanions of tho Cavo,” i.e. the Seven 
Sleopers, montiunod in the Siiratu ‘l-kabf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qur'iu. ‘The story, as 
told by varly Christian writers, is given by 
Gibbon (Rise and Full, Chapter xxxi.). When 
the Emporor Decius porsecuted the Christians, 
soven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cave in tho 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by tho tyrant, who gava orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pilo of huge stones. Thoy immediately fell 


‘Into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 


prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 yoars. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when he drove his camols to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into the Qur'in as a 
divine revelation. 


ASHABU 'S-SUFFAH (Vm 
hadi). “The sitters on the bench” 
of the temple at Mukkabh. They are thus do- 
scribed by Abū ‘l-Fida: ‘ They were poor 
atrangora, without frionds or pluco of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his protection. hus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meala, he used to call 
some of them to partake with him; and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 


‘"ASHARAH MUBASHSHARAH 


(Syt—0 bee), “The ten who received 
giad Kaaa” Ten of the most distinguished of 
Muhammad's followers, whose cortain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to havo forotold. 
They are Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, Ugmān, ʻAli, 
Talbah, az-Zubair, ‘Abdu 'r-Rabman, Sa‘d-ibn- 
Abii- Waqqas, Sa‘id ibn Zaid, Abit ‘Ubaidah 
ibn al-Jarrah. (Mishkat, book xxlv.c. xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heavon with absoluto cortainty, but he mado 
an exception in favour of these ton distin- 
guished personas. 


_ at-ASH'‘ARIYAH (406%). A sect 
formed by Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Iema‘il 
al-Ash'ari, born a.n. 260 (a.D. 878-4). 


AL-ASH‘ARLYAH 


They bold that the attributes of God are 
distinct from His essence, yet in such a 
way as to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His-creatures. They 
say they are not “ ‘an nor ghair:” not of His 
essence, nor distinct from it: te, they cannot 
be compared with an 
also hold that God hae one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So far 
they go with the Sifftis, but in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he has power to convert will into 
action. But tbis power cannot create any- 
thing new, for tben God's — — would 
be impaired ; so they say that God in His pro- 
vidence so orders matters that whenever “a 
man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action torresponding to the desire i, 


there and then, created by God, and, as it 


were, fitted onto the desire.” Thus it seems 
` as if it came naturally from the will of the 
man, whereas {it does not. This action fe 
called Kasb (acquisition), because it is acquired 
by a apecial creative act of God. Ib ie an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of injury: the term is therefore in- 
applicable to the Deity. Abd Bakr al-Bakil- 
lani, a disciple of al-Ash‘ari, saya: * The 
essence or substance of the action ia the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or an 
action of disobedience, such an fornication, 
are qualities of the action, which proceed 
from the power of man.” The Imim Al- 
Harsmain (a.m. 419-478) held “that the 
actions of men were effected by the power 
which God has created in man.” Abi Ishaq 
al-Isfarfyini says: “That whieh maketh im. 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
-of man.” They also believe that the word of 
God is eternal, though they acknow! that 
the vocal sounds used in the Qur'an, which are 
the manifestation of that word, are oreated. 
‘They aay, in short, that the Qur'an coritains 
(1) the eternal word which existed in the 
essence of God beforo timo was; and (2) the 
word which consista of sounds and combina- 
tions of letters. This last they call the created 
word. 


Thus Al-Ash‘ari traversed the main posi- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer- 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re- 
vealed. He hax no right to apply the morsi 
laws which affect men to the actions ef God. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or the bad 
punished in a future world. Man must always 
s God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or know! to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme. ether God will accept the 
pen tent sinner or not cannot be asserted. for 

e is an absolute Sovereign, above all law, 
(Sale, from Jön Khaldun; Die Mu'toziliten 
ader die Freidenker tw Islém, von H. Steiner. 


other things. They 
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1865 ; Zur Geschichte Abu'l- Hasan al-ash‘arish, 
von W. Spitta, 1876 ; De Strijd over het Dogma 
tn den Islam tot on El-ush‘ari, door Dr. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875; and Exposé de la 
Reforme de l Islamisme, by M. A. F. Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) 


‘ASHURA $ (yale), Lil. “tho 
tenth.” A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Muharram. It is related. 
that Muhammad obsérved it, and said it was 
a day respected by Jews and Christians. 
(Méshkdat, vii. o. vii. 1.) 

It in the only day of Muharram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day on which 
it in said God created Adam and Eve, heaven 
and hell, the tablet of decree. the pen, life, 
and death. It is kept by the Sunnisas a fast. 
(MUHARRAM. } 


ASIYAH (1). Tho wife of 


Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
the Virgin Mary. Khadijah, and Fiatimah, 
eing the other three See Mishkatu ‘l-Ma- 
sabia, xxiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in the 
Qur'an (Sirah lxvi. 11): And God striketh 
out a parable for those who believe: the wife 
ol Pharaoh, when aho said, ‘My Lord, build 
for me a house with Thee in Paradise, and 
save me from Pharaoh and his works, and 
save me from the unjust people.” 


ASL (Jel). Cause, first principle, 
foundation. A3/-wa/fart, “cause and effect,” 
“ fundamental and derivative principle.” 


ASMA’U ’LLAH (au As-1). [aon, 


NAMES OF. ] 


‘ASR (yee). The afternoon 
rayer. [prayvens.] The title of the crurd 
barah ‘of the Quran 

ASS. According to the- Imam 


Abit Hanifah, the ass is an unclean animal, and 
its Desh and milk are unlawful; nor is zakaát to 
be given on an aas. (Hamiltons Hrdéyah, 
vol. i. 16, iv. 74, 86.) 


ASSISTANTS. [ansar.] 


ASTROLOGY. ° Arabic ‘Ilimu 'n- 
najm. Qatådah says, roferring to the Qur'an, 
that God has created stare for three uses: 
(1) as an ornament to the heavons n 
Ixvii. 5); (2) to stone the Devil with (Sarah 
Ixvil. 5); and (8) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on the sea (Strah xv. 16), 
Muhammad condemna those who study the . 
stars for any other purpose (Mishkat, xxi. 
e, iii. pt. fii.), and consequently the acience of 
Astrology is not considered lawful in Jelam. 


ASWAD (+,~3). An impostor 
who, in the time of Muhammad, claimed 
the prophetic office. His name was.‘Aihalsh 
ibn Ka'b, and he belonged to the tribe 
of ‘Aus, of which he was an influential chief. 
He waa surnamed Zu ’/-Himar, or “The 
Master of ithe Ass,” ° beonuse he used 


* Bet another reeding is Ju 'l-Khimdr, or, “He 
with the veil ” 
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frequently to say, ‘The master of the ass 
is coming unto nie,” and pretended to receive 
- his revelations from two angels, named Suhaik 
and Shuraik. Being a good hand at logerdo- 
main, and having « smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the multitude by the strange 
feats whioh ho showed them, and the elo- 
quence of his discourse, By those ineans he 
-a inoreased his power, and having made 
imself master of Najrën and the turritory of 
Ta'if, on the death of Baidhin. the govornor 
of Yaman for Muhammad, he seixed that pro- 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of Badhan, 
and taking to wife his widow Azkd, whose 
father he hed also slain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, hs sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Hamdan, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qais ibn ‘Abd Yaghith, who 
bore Aswad a grudge, and with Firiz and 
Aswad's wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Firiiz surprised him. and out off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a bull, at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but were scnt away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophot was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to be 
made, viz. “I boar witnesa that Muhammad 
is tho Apontio of Qod, und that 'Aihala is a 
liar”; and letters. wore iumudiatoly seut 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
what had boen done; but a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
phot with the news, which be imparted to 
-his Companions a little befuro his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Aba Bakr 
was chosen Khalif. It is said that Mubam- 
wad on his oocasian told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostora, besides Musailimah and As- 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad's rebellion to his 
death was four montha. 


ATHEIST. [paurt.} 


‘ATIRAH (8,2). The sacrifice 
offered by the idolatrous Araba in. the month 
of Rajab. It was allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Afishkat, book iv. 0. 60, 
t Let there be no Fara‘ nor ' Atirah.” 


AT-TAHIYAT (what). Lit. “the 
greetings.” A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Takbiru 'l-Qu'üd, after 
every two rakahs. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. Hia loft 
foot bent under him, he sits upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and says :— 
«The adorations (t.e. —— of the 
tongae are for God, and alao of the body and 
of alms-giving. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God's righteous 
nervants.” (Afishkat, iv., o. xvi.) [PRAYER.] 


AUGURY. [ra’t.] 


liberality. 


AYATU ‘'L-FATH 
AULIYA (13,1), pl. of wali. 


‘‘ Favourites of God.” The expression occurs 
in the Quran in the following verse, “ Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to grief?” 
(Sarah x. 63). 


AUTAD (WA) Int. “ prope or 
pillars.” A term used by the Salis for the 
four sainte, by whoin the four corners of the 
world ure said to bo supported. 


A‘OZU BILLAH (ak Syl). An- 
other name for the Ta‘auwuz, or the prayor 
in the daily liturgy: “I seek refuge with God 
from the cursed Satan.” (pRaren. } | 


AVENGER OF BLOOD. In the 
Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, tho 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kin; but in the Jewish cede 
the avenger of blood was cumpelled to take 
the life of the murdarer, whilst in the Muslim 
code he may accept compensation, vide 
Qur'an, Sirsh ii. 178, “O believers! rotaliation 
(Qisds) for bload-shedding is prescribed to 
you; the free man for the free, and the slave 
for tho slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make, asuy 
remission ia to be dealt with equitably; and 
a payment shoul! by made to him with 
Thia iv a relaxation (ic. of the 
atricter lee talionts) from your Lord, and a 
meroy.” (Qisas.} x 


AYAH (4)). Lit. “a sign, or 
miracle.” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Qur'an, 
which we call verses. The number of vurses 
is often set down aftor the title of the chapter, 
but the versos are not marked in tho toxt as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Qur'an is variously estimated, 
but they are generally, paid to be about six 
thousand two hundred. ([QuRr an.) 


AL-Aʻ‘YĀNU ’Ş-SĀBITAH (oesi 
ai), pl. of ‘ayn, in the sense of 
“the essence” of a thing. The established 
essences. A term used hy the Safi mystics 
to oxpress figures emblematic of the namos 
of God. (‘Abdu ‘r-Raszdq’s laictionary of 
Technicul Terms of the Safis. Sprongur's 
edition.) 


AYATU 'L-FATH (eit AN). Lit. 
“The verse of victory.” The ftifty-ninth 
vetse of the Siratn ‘l-An‘ém (vi.) of the 
Qur'an. The powers of this veree are said to 
be so great, that if a person constantly recite 
it he will obtein hie dosiros. It- iə general 
recited with this objoct forty times aftor l 
acasvun of prayer. It is as follows :— And with 
Him are the keys of the socrot thiugs ; none 
knoweth them but He; and He knoweth what- 
ever is on the lend and in the sea; and no 
leaf falleth but He knoweth it ; neither ia there 
e grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor a 
green.thing vor a dry thioy, but it is noted in 
a clear book.” 


AYATU ‘L-HIFZ 
AYATU’L-HIFZ (tet uful). The 


verses of protection.” Certain verses of 
the Qur’in which are usually inscribed on 
amulets. They are:—Sirah ii. 956, “ And 
the preservation of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden unto Him.” Sirah xii. 64, “God 
je the bost protector.” Sirah xili. 12, “ Th 

guard bim by the command of God.” Sära 

xv. 17, “We guard bim from every devil 
driven away by. stones.” Sûürah xzzvii. 7, 
“ A protection against every rebellious devil.” 


AYATU'T-KURSI (J. QV ` h). 
“The verse of the throne.” Verse 256 of 
the Sfiratu ‘I-Baqsrah, or chap. ii. of the 
Qur’in. It is related (Mishkat, book iv., 
c. xix., part iii.) that ‘Ali beard Muham- 
mad ssy in the pal it, “that person who 
repeate the Ayatu 'l-Aursi after every prayer, 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but hfe; snd whoever says it when he goes to 
bis bed-oharhber, God will keep him in safety, 
together with his house and the house of his 
The verse is as follows :—* God | 
There ie no God bat He; the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor 
aleep. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who ie 
he that oan intercede with Him but by His 
own. on? He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them; yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
THRONB reacheth over the heaveus and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdoneth 
Him not; and He is the High, the Great.” 


AYATU'L-MAWARIS§(s4,\01.4)). 
“The verse of inheritances.” The twelfth 
vorve of the Sdrata 'n-nisi, or fourth chapter 
of the Qur'in. It relates to inheritance, and 
ia the foundation of. the Muslim law on the 
subject. It in given in the article on Inhe- 
ritance. [warrrmancs.]) 


AYIMMATU’L-ASMA (ol 3t2f1). 


“The leading names.” The sevon principal 
names or titles of God, namely :— 


Al- ITa .  « The Living. 
AL:A . . The Knowing. 
Al-Murid . . The Parposer, 
Al — . The Powerful. 
As- # . . The Hearer. 
Al-Basir ž . . The Seer. 

Ab- Mutakallim The Speaker. 


‘AYISHAH (44:\e). The daughter 
of Abt Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu- 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years ef age. Sho aurvived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.H. 58 (A.D. 678 sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Ummu 'l- Mu'manin, “ The 
Mother of the Believers.” 


AYMAN (yal), pl. of Yamin. 
[oatus. ] | 


AYYAMU'L-BIZ ((Aedtelt). “The 
days of the bright nights.” mentioned in the 
Michkat (book vii. o. 7, part 3), aa days on 
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which Muhammad did not eat, whether halt- . 
ing or marching. They are the 18th, L4th, 
and löth nights of the month. (See Lane's 
Dict., p. 284.) 


AYYAMU 'L-QARR (ji eli). The 
day of rest after the day of sacrifice at the 
Pilgrimage. (mass. ) 


AYYÁMU'N-NAHR (wJ lit). 
fae — of J at af — 
HAJJ. 


AYYAMU'T-TASHRIQ (pr! 
yet). The three days after the 
feast of sacrifice at Mind during the Pilgrim- 
age. So called because the flesh of the 
victims is then dried, or because they are not 
slain until after sun-rise. [HaJJ, PILGRIMAGE. } 


AYYIM (m). A legal term for 
a woman having no husband, whether she be 
a virgin or a widow. 


‘AZĀBU'L-QABR (pð V). 
“ The punishment of the grave.” That all 
persons, whether believers or nob, undergo 
some — in their gravos, is a funda- 
mental article of the Muslim belief. Those 
uniéhments are described in the following ` 
Madis on the authority of Abū Hurairah :— 
“ The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
ieee in ite grave, two black angels come 
to it, with blue eyes. The name of the one is 
Munkar and of the other Nakir, and they inter- 
rogate the dead person concerning tho Prophet 
of God. If he be a Muslim, he will 
witness to the Unity of God and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then say, ` 
‘We knew thon weuldst say so’; and the 
grave will then expand seventy times seventy 
rds in length, and seventy times seventy in 
readth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, ‘Sleep.’ Then the 
dead ‘person will say, ‘Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this?’ Then 
the angels will say, ‘Sleep like the bride- 
groom, till God shall raise thee up from the 
grave on the Day of Resurrection.’ But if. 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, ' What sayest thou about the 
Prophet?’ and he will reply, ‘I know 
bim not.” And then the angels will say, 
t Wa knew thou wouldst say so.’ Then the 
ground will be ordered to close in npon him, 
and it will break his sides, and turn his right 
side to his left, and he will suffor pe l 
unishment till God raise him therefrom.” 
h another tradition, recorded by “Anan, it is 
said, “ Tbe wicked will be struck with a 
rod (mifragah), and they will roar out, and 
their ories will be beard by all animals that 
may be near the grave excepting man afd the 
gonil.” (Mishkat, hook i., c. v.). | 
All Muhammad&n doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Bunni or Shi‘ah) believe in the literal inter- 
pretation of these punishments in tho grave, 
which are said to take place as soon as the 
fuperal party has left the grave-yard. A 
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rusal of the various traditions on the sub- 
ect must convince any unprejudiced mind 
that Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interprotation of his sayings on this subject. 
It is related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw hia master. On that occasion, Mubam: 
mad said, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying I would ask God to 
give you the power of hearing what I hear.” 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ‘'l-Haqq, in his commentary on 
the Mishiat, says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the puntshmont of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or figurative.” (Mishkat, book i., 
chap. v.; see Persian edition with ‘Abdu ’l- 
Haqq’s commentary.) 


AZAL (Jj!). Eternity with re- 
spect to tho past, as distinguished from abud 
(43\), cternity without end. 


AZAN (o9). Lit.“ announcement.” 
The call or summons to public prayers pro- 
olaimed by the Mu’'aggin (ór crier)—in small 
' mosques from the side of the building or at 
tbe door, and in large mosques from the 
minaret. 


ít ia in Arabio as follows :— 
pS AN m pS IN a yS) AD o 9ST allt 
— 
_ t - Jy oh fig 
S ~ ca al 
. ot BH ayy 


at ye SV allt 
Alldhu ukbar! Allāhu akbar! Allāhu 
akbar! Allàhu akbar! Ashhadu an lá (Jaha 
tlla'llah!. Ashhadu an la tlaha ille'Uah! Ash- 
hadu anna Muhkammadan rasilu-llah! Ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasilu-liah! Hayya 
tala ‘a-gulats! Jlayya ‘ale "g-salate ! Huyya 
‘ala 'l-faläht! Hayya ‘ula '! falab!  Allahu 
akbar! Alláhu akbar! La ilaha illa 'liāh ! 

Which is translated :— 

“God ia most great! God is most great ! 
God is most groat! God is most great! I 
testify that there is no god but God! I tes- 
tify that there is no god but God! I testify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of God! I 
testify tbat Muhammad is the Apostle of God ! 
` Come to prayer! Come to prayer! Cpme to 
salvation! Come to salvation! God is most 
great! God is most great! There is no god 
but God!" 

In the Azin in the early morning, after the 
words, ‘** Come to salvation!” is added Ela 
— hain mina — aln 
khatrun mina ‘w-naumt! =“ Prayer is better 
than sleep! Prayur is better than sloop!” 

The Shituhs mako a alight altoration in the 
Azin, by adding the words, 


ist ge 
\: — \ Hayya ‘ula 
Iri Teatr Hayya — l-amalt ! 


“ Come tothe hest-of works! Come to the 
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best of worka!” and by ropeuting the last 
sentence of the Azan, “There is no god but 
God,” twice instead of once, as in the Sunni 


Azan. 

When the Agan is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling to respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu'agzin cries :-— 

“Allébu akbar! Allāhu akbar! Allšhn 
akbar! Allāhu akbar” 

Those who hpar it repeat :— 

u Allāhu akbar! Allabu akbar! ANšbu 
akbar! Allāhu akbar!” 

The Mu'sssin asys— f 

i I testify that there is no god but God; I 
testify that there is no God but God.” 

They reply— 

“TI testify that there ls no God but God; 
I testify that there is no gud but God.” 

Mu'agzin.—“ I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply.---“I teatify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu’azzin.—* Oome to prayer.” 

Reply.—‘ I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and Great.” 

Mu'azgzin.—*“ Come to salvation.” 

Reply.—~ What God willeth will be; what 
He willeth not willeth not be.” 

The recital of the Azan must be listened to 
with great roverence. If a person be walk- 
ing at the time, he should stand still; if re- 
clining, sit up. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Egyptians, says, “ Most of the Mu’aggins of 
Oairo have harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch; yet 
there is a aimple and solemn rasledy in their 
chants which js very striking, particularly in 
the stillness of the night.” But Vámbéry re- 
marks that * the Turkistanevs most carefully 
avoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which tho Agiin is cried in the west is hero 
(in Bokhéra) declared sinful, sud the beautiful 
molancholy notes which, in tho sileut hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat 
ing every heerer, would be listened to by the 
Bokbariot with feelings only of detestation.” 

The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “Come to public prayer.” After 
the Qiblah waa changed, Muhammad be- 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bel] ; but neithor was grateful to tha 
Prophet's ear. The Azan, or call to prayer 
waa then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus :—* While the 
matter was under discussion, ‘Abdu ‘llah, a 
Khazrajite; dreamed that he met a man olad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell. ‘Abdu ‘ilah 
sought to buy it, sa that it would do well 
for bringing together the astembly of the 
faithful. “I will show thee a better way,” 
replied the atranger ; “tlet a crier ory sloud, 
‘God is must great,’ &.” Waking from 
aleep, ‘Abdu Ilah proceeded to Muhammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Katrbs 'l- 
Wakidi.) Hishami recites the story as if 
‘Abdu’llih had actually met the man. 

Bingham, in his Antiquities (vol. ii.. book 
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viii. chap. vii.), relates that, in the monastery 
of virgins which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalem, tho 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing “Hallelujah!” for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jorome 
informa us. 

The Azan is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre- 
gation, or by the Mu’agzin or crier; who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
` towards Makkah, with the pointa of his fore- 
fingers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been given above. 

It must not be recited by. an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 


AZAR ()j\). Terah, the father 
of Abrabam. Sürab, vi. 74, “And when 
Abrahim said to his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods ? ” 

“The Eastern authors unanimously agree 
that he was a statuary, or carver of idols; 
and he ie represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he wan, be- 
eause he made his idole for him, and was 


BABEL. Arabic ph Babil. Men- 
tioned once in the Quran, SGrah fi. 96: 
“ Sorcery did they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Harit and 
Mérit at BabiL” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-bead of the science of 
magic. They suppose Harft and Marit to be 
two angels who, i consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be — They 
both sinned, and, being permi to choose 
whether they would be punished now or here- 
after, chose the former, and are still sus- 
pended by the foet at Babel in a rocky pit, 
and are the great teachers of magic. (Lane's 
Thousand and One Nighta, ch. iii. note 14.) 
Vide Tafsir-i-'Asizi in loco. 


BABU ’L-ABWAB (~\p3 wh). 
Lit. “The door of doors.” A term used by the 
Sūfis for repentance. (‘Abdu 'r-Razsziq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


BABU 'S-SALAM (pitt wh). 
“The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into ite place. It waa originally 
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excellent in hia art. Some of the Rabbins say 
Terah was a priest and chief of the order.”— 
(Sale. ) 

au-AZARIQAH (43,')31). A sect of 
heretica founded by Naf‘ ibn al-Aaraq, who 
say that ‘Ali was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See ask- 
Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 44, Haarbruecker’s 


translation, L, p. 188. 
AL-‘AZBA’ (o\p-at). The slit-eared; 


one of Muhammad's favourite camels. 
AL-AZHA (a3). ['“rnu'L+AmWA.] 
aL-‘AZIM (petal). One of the 


ninety-nine special names of God. “The 
great One.” 

'AZIMAH (Lay). An incanta- 
tion. [Exomwcisx.) 

aL-AZIZ (yal). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 


quently occurs in the Quran. It means “the 


powerful, or the mighty One.” 


‘AZRA’IL ( ). The angel of 
Doath. — tn tbe Qur’in one the 
title of Malaku '!- Mant, Sdrah xxxii. 11, “ The 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die.” [MALAKU 'L-MAUT.]) 


called the Bab Bani Shaibah, “the Gate of 
the Band Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
‘Ugman, to whom Muhammad gave the key 
of tho Ka'bah. Burkhardt says that thero are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, “ The B&bu 'a-Salëm resémbles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of 
cut stone.” urton’s Pilgrimage, vol. ii. 
A I See Muir's Life of Mahomet, pp. 
28, 29. 


BABU 'N-NIBA, (1 wh). “The 
Women’s Gate.” In later years, as Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the same side of 
the mosque at‘al-Madinah. From these he 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himeelf, and the eastern gate still 
bears in its name, Babu. 'n-Nis&’, the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, iii. p. 20.) 


BACKBITING. Anything secretl 
whispered of an absent person which is oal- ' 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Ghibah, a false accusation being ex- 
pressed by Buhtdn. Abū Hurairah says, 
“ The question was pat to the Prophet, ‘ 
yon know what backbiting is ?’ and he replied, 
‘It is saying anything bad of a Muslim.’ It 
was then said, But what is it if it is true?’ 
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Aud he said, ‘If it is true it is GAtbah, and if 
it is a fale accusation, it ie Buhtan (i.e. 
-slander).'” (Mishkat, xxii. o. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject :—“ The best of God's servants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. Tbe worst of God's servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” * He who wears two faves in this 
world shall have two tongues of fire in the day 
of the Resurrection.” “It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people's reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.” ‘The bost atonement you can mako 


- for backbiting is to say,‘O God pardon me. 


and him (whom I have injorod)'” Mishkat, 
xxii. o. x. 


BADAWI (¿s8). A name given 
to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin ia only a oorruption of the 

lural of this word, which is derived from 
Pado = Bédi yah, “a desert.” 


AL.BADI (AM) is one of the 
ninety-nine specis! names of Gud. It means 
“Ho who origi œ It occurs in the Qur'an, 
Süsah ii. 111, ° He is the wonderful originator 
of the- hoavons and the earth; when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
‘Bo,’ and it ia” 


-BADR, The battle of. Arabic, 
Ghazwatu '!l-Badr. The first battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramazan, a.u. 

2 (March, wp. * between Muhammad 
and the Quraish. Many of the principaiwnen 
of the Quraish were alain, inoluding Aba 
Jahl, whuee head was bronght to the Pro- 
phet, and when jt was coast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, “ Jt is more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was over, some of the prisoners were 
oruelly murdered. Husain says the losses of 
the Quraish at Badr wore seventy killed and 
aeventy ners, ‘ This vigtery at Badr con- 
solid ‘the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of history. An account 
‘of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

_ ‘The second battle of Badr was a bloodless 
viotory, and took place in the month Zu 1- 
Qadab a.m. 4 (April, a.n. 696). 


' BAHTBA (Vez). A Nestorian 
monk whom Muhammad met when ho was 
journeying back from Syria to Makksh, and 
who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he wass prophet. His Obristian 
nameé ig supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger thinks that Bahirā remained with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
‘there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Qar’in, Sfrsh xvi. 106: “Woe know that 
they gay, ‘It is only a man who teacheth 
him.” Hasain the commentator saya on this 
‘ passagé that the Prophet was in the habit of 


Sale, p.. 328; 
‘p. 73.) , 


` translated, 


Bal‘ 


going every evening to as Ohristian to heer 
the Taurat and Injil. Tafsir-i- Husaini; 
Muir's Life. of Mahomet, 


 BAHIRAH (i, =). (1.) A she-camel, 
she-goat or ewe, which had given birth toa 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which had brought forth ten 
females cunsooutively before ber. 


In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonies, 
such as slitting the animal's var, &., all of 
whioh are forbidden in the Qurén: “ God 
hath pot ordained any Bahirab.” (Sirah v. 
102.) 


BAI‘ » Pl. Eger buy’). A sale; 
commercia Caine: ae Hai, or “ salo,” in 
the language of the law, signifies an exchange 
of property for property with the mutual con- 
sent of parties. For the rules concerni 
sales and barter, see Hamilton's Lida 
vol. ii, 360; Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of 
Sale; The Fatdwd ‘iAlamgiri. 

Sale, in ite ordinary aoceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. The word bas a more com- 

rehensive meaning in the Muhammadan 
aw, and is applied to every exchange of pro. 
perty for property with mutual. consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exchange of 


i pro rty for property, is termed garg in the 
u 


an law. 


Between barter and sale there ig no essen- 
tial distinction in most systems of law, and 
the joint subject may in general be consider. 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course bas been adopted in the 
Mubammadan law, which obl the reader 
to fix his attention on both sides of the con- 
tract. This may at first appear to him to. be 
an unnecessary complication of the subjest, | 
but when he becomes acquainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro- 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a large 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of tho subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal difficulties. 

The first point which seeme to require his 
attention isthe meaning of the word “ pro- 
porty " as it occurs in the dofinition of sale. 

he original term (mal), which has been thus 
is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to bo “that. which can be taken 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it is tangibly ur corpo- 
real, and things or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not ma/, and cantiot therufore be lawfully sold 
apsrt from the corporeal things with whioh 
they may happen to be connected. Of such 
rights one of the most important is the right 
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of a creditor to oxact payment of a debt, 
which is not a proper subject of sale. In 
other words, debts cannot, by the Mubam- 
madan law, any more than by tho common 
a of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
sold. 

Things are commonly divided into mova- 
able and immoveable, the latter compre- 
hending land and things permanently attached 
to it. But the distiziction is not of much im- 
portance in the Muhammadan law, as the 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguishod 
frum that of other kinds of property. 

A more important division of things is that 
into migli snd kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to them; and the latter are things 
which, in the same circumstances, are to be 
replaced by their value. These two classes 
have been aptly styled “similars” and “ dis- 
similare” by Mr. amilton, in his translation 
of the HidayaÀ. Similars are things which 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid messnre; and dissimilars are things 
which are not sold or exchanged in eithor of 
thesa waye. Artioles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are classed with the first 
division of tainge, and may be termed “ simi- 
lara of tale”; while articlos which difor mate- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belong to the 
second division, and may bp called “ diesimi- 
lars of tale.” Dirhams and dinars, the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of weight. | 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis- 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re- 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- 
changed for another of measuro. the deliver 
of both must be immed ate from hand to ha 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful an 
articlea exch are also of tho same kind, 
an whon wheat in nold for whoat, or silver for 
nilvor, thore must not only bo a: and 
immediate dolivery of both before the separa- 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of woight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any expess 
on either side is aleo unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba, or “ usury,” which is a marked 
charactoristic of the Mnhammadan law of sale, 
The word reba proporly significs ‘ oxcoss,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words “ interest ” 
and “usury,” in the senso attached to thom 
in the lish languago; but it was oxpressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantago from loans. and that 
particular kind of advantage whioh is called 
by us interest, and consists in the receiving 
back from the borrower a larger quantity 
than waa actually lont to hita, was effectually 


prohibited. Where, again, the. 
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revented by the two rules above-mentioned. 

hese, like some other principles of Muham- 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may to us seem incommen- 
surate with their importance, but are eas 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Similars of weight and oupacity bave a 
common foature of resemblance, which dis- 
tinguishes them in their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 

uliarity their treatment in the Muham- 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or ao 
nearly resemblo eech other, that the difer- 
enoe between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually dealt with in 
bulk, regard being bad only tothe whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 

arte of which it is composed. When aold . 

this manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. They may, however, be rendered 
specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be suficient for that 
purpose in all cases. Bat something short 
of this would suffice forall similares but 
— Thus, flour, or any kind of grain, 
may bo renderod flo by being enclosed 
in a eack; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars; and though the vessels 


are not actually produced at the timo of con- 


tract, their contents may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by desoription of the vessele and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and di and 
dinars are frequently referred to in the fol- 
lowing psges as things which cannot be ren- 
dered specific by description, ur specification, 
aa it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
js said to be always indeterminate. Other 
aimilars, inoluding similars of tale, are aome- 
times specifo and sometimes indeterminate. 
Diesimilars, including those of tale, are always 
c. 


When similars sare sold indeterminately, 
the purchster has‘no right to any speciile 
portion of them until it be separated from a 
general mass, and marked or identified. as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
momont of offer till actual delivery, be bas 
nothing to rely upon but the seller's obliga- 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterminately are accordingly termed dayn, . 
or “ obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are classed 
with dissimilars, under the goneral name of 
‘ayn. The literal meaning of thie term is 
“ substance or thing”; but when. opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe- 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter- 
minate; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word “ obligation,” and omit the word ‘ss 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
t indeterminate,” these classes mày, according 
to the view of Mubammadan lawyers, be 
desoribed as things and obligations. | 
There is some degree of presumption in using 
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a word in any other than its ordinary acoepta- 


tion; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr: 


Beillio says) I have ventured to employ the 
word “ obligation” to signify ihdeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing so are these: first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
. word dayn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed inthe Mubammadan law; second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the offect of sale 
is uaid to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follows the contract im- 
mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this ie impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
_ oonsidered the aubject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
thereianotransfer of property tothe purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 


without being distinétly specified, until actual. 


possession take place. The difficulty dis- 
appears if we eonsider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be thé sub- 
ject of contract; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser. and the 
seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi- 
lars and dissimilars, money—-which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 
therefore an obligation; dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations ; 
and other similars, oxcopt money, boing some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. 

Before proceeding farther it ia necessary to 
advert more particularly to the other sense in 
which the word dayn is — employed 
in the Muhsmmadan law. It means atrictly 
‘‘ obligation,” as alroady observed; but the 
obligation may bo either that of the contract- 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense deyn is not only a proper sub- 
ject o1 traffic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind’ of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subjoct of traftic, 
and, as already observed, caunot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages daya bas been 
always translated by the word “ debt” when it 
signiles the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when the things represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces- 
sary to substitute the oxpreasion, “ indeter- 
minate things.” 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in the Mu- 


hammaden law, it is sometimes necessary to 


consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other asthe price. In this view the former 
is termed mabi, snd the latier Saman. 
Sanun, or ~ price.” ig Jelined to be doyan fi 
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gimme, or, literally, an w obligation in respon- 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would appear that the 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the Idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price; for though cloth, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, it is only when it is not im- 
mediatery delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that par- 
pose. 

It is a goneral principle of the Muham- 
madan law of salo, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed 
to credit, that-is, that both the things əx- 
changed cannot bo allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Jlenco, it is 
only with regard to one of thein that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above yiven, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord- 
ingly a stipulation for y iu the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of ono particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indoterminate, and the price isa paid 
in adyance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise between the parties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they ploased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the prico. 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, the object of the 
last-mentioned rule, whatever it may have 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another arrangement of things into 
different olasses, according tu their capacities 
for supporting thu functions of price or of 
the thing auld in a contract of sale. ‘The firs: 
Claus comprehonds dirhame and dinars, which 
are always price. Thesecond class comprises 
the whole division of dissimilars (with the 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
tho thing sold, or subject of sale, in a con- 
trach. The third class comprises, first, sll 
similars of capacity; sécond, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dinars; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, and some- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and the copper coin called /u/is. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser. This,as already remarked, is 
called its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
Into different stages or degrees of complete- 
ness, according as this effect is immediate, 
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suspended, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all be duly constituted or con- 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to ite operation, which occasions a sus- 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient authority, or no autho- 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this clase of sales the offect is dependent on 
the assent of ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille- 
gality in the mode of constituting it, or in ite 
subject, or there may be other circumstances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. Bat even though a sale should be 
auimpeachahle on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operstive or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings‘us to another romarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation. 
The Prophet fimsolf recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a locus penitentiam, or 
option, for three days in all te pare, 2808. 

is has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides thia, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defocts 
in the thing sold. The greatest of all defvots 
is a want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last options tu tho purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defeots on tho pan of the sollor, in which 
respect thoe Muhammadan more nearly re- 
— the Seotch than the English law of 

e. 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
Nihayah, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Focr of these, which have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
notice in this place. The first, called Afu- 

tyazah, is described as a sale.of things for 
things, and —— nearly with barter; 
but the word “thing ” (‘ayn) L here opposed 
to obligations, and muqayazah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specide for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, be a 
muydyagah, though still barter. The second 
salo is called parf, and is defined to be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of this contract are dirhams and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a sarf, and every asle of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a sarf, so that the definition 
is redundant as well as defective, It is essen- 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, thut 
both the things exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, aa silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they ahould also be exactly equal by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reba, or “usury,” as already ex- 
plained; and the whole of sarf, which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considored as a 
continued illustration of the doctrine of reba. 
The third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postponement of the delivery 
of the er sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, litorally, “an advance”; 
and in a salam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion; while, on the other hand, as the price 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being monoy, be produced, and in 
consequence be particularised or specific, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above, 
Until actual payment or delivery of the price, 
however, it retains ita character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
gooda are both termed “debts,” and are 
adduced in the same chapter as examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that is, 
of tho money or goods which a person is 
under engagomont to pay or deliver, before 
possession, ie invalid. The last of tho sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be tho sale of things 
for obligations. 

There {a another transaction which comes 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be further advorted 
to in this place. It is that which is called 
Qarg in the Arabio, and “‘ loan” in the English 
language. The borrower acquires an abso: 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
comes under an engagement to return an 

ual quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
b of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for tbe prevention of reba, or 
“usury,” must be strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by tho 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
interest bo be paid by the borrower are aliko 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or the taking any inter- 
est on tho loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con- 
sidered lawful to take a Poe to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges wore ordi- 
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narily of movable property; when given as 
security for a debt. and the pledge happened 
to perieh in the hands of tho pawnee, the debt 
was held to be released to the extent of the 
value of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
Hable to this incident, was sometimes’ made 
the subject of pledge, and devices were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in thia way doos not 
seem to have contented the monoy-lenders, 
who in all ages and countries have been of a 
grasping diaposition, and the expedient of a 
sale with. a condition for redemption was 
adopwd, which v oloacly resembles an 
English mortgayo. the latter, tho condi- 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 
vis. either that the sale shall ‘become void, 
or that the lender sball resell to the seller, on 
paymont of principal and interest at an 
assigned term. o frat of these forms 
. would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to rocpnvey to the 
aller on ropaymont of the loan seoms to 
have been in use probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed witbin which the re- 
payment should be made. If papani 
were made at the assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro- 
perty would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between its value end the price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen- 
sation for the loss of interest. This form of 
sale, which wag called Bai'x ‘wafa, seoms to 
have been atriotly legal — to the most 
approved authorities, though held to be what 
the law calle abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting sale there is no material 
difference betwoon the Muhummadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept- 
‘ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
oases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
doaht of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
madan law requiren that both shall be inter- 
changed at tho same m of the parties, 
and that no other business shail be suffered 
to intorvene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meet in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per- 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the interruption of an offer made before. it 
would be insufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Eastern countries, where the people are often 
vory dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted; for whon the word 
oconra in other of the law, as, for 
instance, when it is said of a parf contract 
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that the things exchanged must be taken pos- 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As porsonal communication may 
be ingonvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it-on receiving the commu- 
nication and apprehending its contontw. 

Whon a sulo is lawfully contracted, the 
Property in tho things exchanged passes im- 
mediately from and to the parties respeo- 
tively. In a legal) sale, delivery and possession 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for accidental loss, and the seller 
han a lien for the price on the thing sold. 
Dolivery by one party is iu generu! tanta- 
mount to possession taken by the other. It 
is, thorefore, sometimes of great importance 
to ascortain when there is a sufficient deli- 
very ; and many cages, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatdw@ 
‘Alamgiri. It sometimes happens that a 
persow purchases a thing of which he is 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to dotermine in what cases his 
previous possession is convertible into a pos- 
session under the purchase. Unless so oon- 
verted, it’ would be held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and the seller would 
of course retain his lien and rewain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Though possession is not necessary to com- 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal; for here property does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to be set auido by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of the person oomplein- 

belng able to come before him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean haads. 
A Muhammadan judge is obligesi by his law 
to interfere for the sako of the iaw itaoif, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, lor the right 
of God, which it is tho duty of the jadge to 
vindicate, thoagh by so doing he msy afford 
assistance to a party who persunally ma 
have no just claim to his Interference. ( 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, according to the 
Haneefee Code, from the Fatawa Alamgiri, by 
Neil E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Co., 
London.) - 


BAIL. Arabic SUS kafalah. Bail 
is of two descriptions : Ave bi-'n-na/fs, or 
“ security for the person ”; alah bt-'l-mal, ov 
“goourity for property.” In the English oourts 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hézir-gamani, and bail for property Zamadnah, 
or “ security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
excopt in cases of punishment (HMudüd) and 
retaliation (Qisds). (Hiddyah, vol. ti. -p. 576.) 


at-BA'IS (solJt), One of the 


ninety-nine special names of Gud. It means 


BAITU °L-HAMD 


“He who nwakes”; “The Awakener” (in 


the Day of Resurrection). 
BAITU 'L-HAMD (s wet). 
“ The House of Praise.” An expression which 


ocours in tho Traditions (Afishkat v. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, God says, 
“ Build a honse for my servant in Paradiso 
and call it a house of praise.” 
BAITU 'L-HARAM: (pa) wa): 
‘The Sacred House.” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque. ([MASJIDU ’L-HARAM. } 


BATTU 'L-HIKMAH (L<. aa). 
Lit. “The Honse of Wisdom.” A term used 
by Siifia for the heart of the sincero seekers 
after God. (‘Abdu r-Rasziq's Dictionary of 
Sufi Terms.) ` 


BAITU ’L-LAH (40 ww). “The 
House of God.” A name given to the Meccan 
mosque. [MASJIDU 'L-HARAM] 


BATTU 'TL-MÁL (JUN w). Iit. 
“ The House of Proporty.” The public trea- 
aury of s Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for tho public good. 

The sources of incomo are: (1) Zakat, or 
the legal tax raised upon lanl, persona! pro- 
porty. aud merchandise, which, after deduct- 
ing tho expenso of collecting, should be ex- 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(2) The Gfth of all spoils and booty ‘takon 
in war. (8) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-trove. (4) Property for which there 
is no owner. (5) The Jizyah, or tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hiddyah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 


p. 452.) 
aAL-BAITU ’L-MA‘MOR = (wa)! 
\}. Lit. “ The Inhabited House.” 
house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad dari the Mi‘réj or night- 
journey. It is “said to be immedistely over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. ([mrt‘nag.] 


BAITU 'L-MIDRAS (,,1)s0)} we). 
“The House of Instruction.” À term (used 
a tradition grea T Aba Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school. (Afishbat, xvii. o. xi.) In 
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AL-BAITU 'L-MUQADDAS (+ 


yest). “The Holy House.” A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
[aL-MASJIDU 'L-AQ8A. } 


BAITU ee (ul Ga). 
Lat. “The House of Holiness.” A term used 
by the Siifis for the heart of the true seeker 
after God when it ia absorbed in meditation. 
(‘Abda 'r-R&zzaq's Dictionary of Suft Terms.) 


BAI'U 'L-WAFA (N31 ae). The 
word wafa means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Baz‘u 'l- Wa/d ia a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in tho bands of tho pawnoo, who is 
not its propritor, nor is be free to make use 
of it without the permission of the owner. 
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There are different opinions about the legality 
of this form of sale, Pat it is now tbe common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Baii hi-'l-wafa. ag Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Luw of Sule, p. 803.) 


al-BAJYINAH (Let). Lit. “ The 
Fividence.” A title given to the xovuith 
Sarah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. 


BA (Ja), Heb. by 375, 7.¢. “Lord.” 


Tho chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Phoenician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans as an idol worshipped in tho 
days He = Prophot Elishn. (Seo Ghiyagu '/- 


BALAAM. There is said to bo aun 
allusion to Balaam in the Qur’én, Sfirah vii. 
174, “Recite to them the story of him te 
whom wo gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
war of those who were boguilaed.” 

The commentary of the JaliJain says that 
he was a learned man amongst the Taraclites, 
who was roquested by tho Cawswawiten to 
curse Monca at the timo whon ho wna about to 
attack the Jabbarin or “ giants,” a tribe of the 
Oanaanites. Balnaam at first refused to do so 
but at last yieldod. whon valuablo. presenta 
were mado to him. (See Ta/feiru 'l-Jalalain, 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (+4). Lit. Any country, 
district, or town, regarded as an babitation. 
Al- Balud, the sacred territory of Makkah.. A 


title given to the xctb Sürah, in which the 
word occurs. 


BALIGH (a “Of years of legal 


maturity; adult.” [PURERTT.]) 
BANISHMENT. Arabic saw 
Taghrib. Expatriation for fornication is 


enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shéfi'‘i, although it is not allowed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it is also 
a punishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 


BANKRUPT. There is no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors; but the Qagi can 
declare a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
tho obligation of sakat and almoegiving. 


BANU ISRA’IL 154). “The 
Children of Israel.” K vail ee xvuth 
Sarah or a of the Qur’&n, called also 
Sératu 'l-Mi'ra;. 


BANÛN (op). The plural of ibn 
(Heb. rn). “ Sons; posterity ; 


tribe.” The word ie more familiar to English 
readers in its inflected form Bani. The tribes 
whore names occur frequently in the oarly 
history of Islim, and sre mentioned in the 
Traditions, are the Banit-Quraish, Banu 'n- 
Najjér, Bani - Quratzahk, Bani - Kinanah | 
Bani 'n-Nazr, Banit-Khusé'ah, Bani-Bake | 
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Bani-‘Amir, Banu- Asad, Bantu - Fazarah, 
Bani-Lihyan, Bans-Tamin, Band-Umatyah, 
Bani-Zakrah, and Banu-Jsr@il. 


BAPTISM. The only allusion to 
baptism in the Qur'én is found in Sirah ii. 
182: “(We have) the baptism of God, and who 
ia better to baptise than God?” The word 
hore translated baptism is sibghah, lit. 
“dye,” which, the commentators al-Jalalain 
and al-Baizawi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “ for,” says sl-Baizawi, 
‘the Nasara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called a/-Afa‘mudiyah and said it purified 
them and confirmed them as Christians.” (See 


Tafsiru 'l-Jaldlain and Ta/siru '[- BaigGut, in 


loco.) 


at-BAQI (31). One of the 
ninety-nine special namces of God. It means 
“ He who remains ;” “ The Everlasting One.” 


aL-BAQARAH (8-1). “The Cow.” 
The title of the second Sirah of the Qur'an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifor 
mentioned in verse 68, “ When Mosos suid to 


his people, God commandeth you to sacrifice 
a cow.” 


BAQI'U 'L-GHARQAD (.3,4\ ach), 
or for shortness al-Baqi (@e4\). The 
— at al-Madinah,which Muham- 
mad used to frequent at night to'pray for for- 
giveness for the dead. (Mishiut, iv. c. 25.) 


BARA’AH (iy). “Immunity, or 
security.” A title given to the rxth Chapter 
of the Qur'an, called also Sératu 't-Zaubah, 
‘‘ The Ohapter of Repentance.” It is remark- 
able as boing the only Sirab without the 
introductory form, “In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
ase assigued for this omission. Some com- 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chietly of God's wrath. 


BARAH-I-WAFAT (so, š). 
Barah (Urdu) “twelve,” and Wafat.. The 
twolfth day of the month Rabi‘u 'l-Awwal, 
observed in commemoration of Muhammad's 
death. f 

It seems to be a day instituted by tbe Mu- 
hammadans of India, and is not observed 
universally amongst tho Muslims of ali coun- 
tries. On this day Fatihahs are recited for 
Muhammad's soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
othor works in praise of the Prophet's excel- 
lences are read. 

Tho Wahbhbabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the carly Muslims. 


at-BARA IBN ‘AZIB (qn oye 
wj). One of the Companions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of tho 
Ditch, and in most of his subsequent engage- 
ments. He assisted in eonquering the district 
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of Rai, a.m. 22, and was with the Khalifah 
‘Ali at the battle of the Oamel, a.u. 86. 


aL-BARI’ (cs \s'). “The Maker.” 
One of the ninety-nine special names of God. 
It occurs in tho Qur’ān, Sūrah lix. 24: “ He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 


BARIQAH (4,4). Lit.“ Refulgence, 
lightning.” <A term used by the Sifis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (‘Abdu 'r-Razziq’s Dictionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 


BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 
Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar- 
nabas oxisted in Arabio, and it is believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Ohristianity from this spurious gospel. 

“Of this gospel the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is in 
the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing ap 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears to be no original forgery of the 
Muhaminadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, tbat is, “ the famous or illustrious,” 
by which they pretend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that veing the signification 
of Muhammad in Arabic; and this they ey 
to justify that passage in the Qur’An (Siira 
61) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of tho same import. 
From these or some otber forgeries of the 
same etamp, it is that Mubammadans quote 
soverai passages of which there are not the ` 
least footsteps in the New Testament.” 

Sale. 

( Aor Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apoory 
phal gospel, of which he givos the following 
account :— 

‘Tho book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, 
written in'a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 

os; und is said, in the front, to be trans- 
ated from the Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mostafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Obristian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 


‘accidentally met with a writing of Irensus 


(among others), whorcin he speake against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi- 
rous to find this gospel ; and that God, of his 
mercy. having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they wore toge- 
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ther in that Pope's library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down a book to.read, the first ho laid his 
hand on proved to be the very gonpel he 
wanted; overjoyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not to hide his prise in his sleeve, 
and on the Pope's awaking, took leave of him, 

with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Muhammadaniem. 

“ This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the ciroum- 
stances of the four rea] gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham- 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the frequont interpolations of 
stories and passagoa, whorein Muhammad in 
spoken of and furetold by name, as the mes- 
sengor of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appeara to be a most bare-faced forgery. One 
ies aden I observe therein induces me to 

evo it to have been dressed up by a rene- 
gade Christian, slightly instruc in his now 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, perbaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). I mean the airing to 
M d the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Masih, i.e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur'&n, and is constantly 
spplied by the Mubaromadans to him. and 
never to thoir own Prophet. The passages 
uced from the Italian MS. by M. de la 
onnoye are to bo sven in this Spanish ver- 
sion almost word for word.” 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in hia Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in thin sparious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, which relate to the supposed cruci- 
fizion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert :— 

“ Judas came near to the people with whom 
Jesus was; and when He hea 
entered into the honse where the disciples 
al And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window which looks towards the 
south, And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the com of angels, till near the end of 
the world.” (Chapter 216.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been teken up. And the disciples were 
— And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

‘‘ We believing that it wee He, said to him, 
Master, whom seekost thou? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
since ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

“At this time the soldiery entered: and 


ag tho body of Judas. And they took 


the noise He 
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seeing Judas so like in every respect to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” &-. (Chapter 217.) 

“In which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the trajtor. 

t The soldiers afterwards took Judas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel; and we have bound thee, because 
we know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

“TI came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him; and ye have bound me, who am 
Co guide. The soldiers lost their patience, 

earing this, and they began to go with him, 


striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem,” &c. &0. (Obapter 318.) 
“They carriod him to Mount Oalvary, 


where they exocuted criminals, and orucified 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but ory ont, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me, that 
I should die unjustly, when the real male- 
factor hath escaped? I say in truth that ho 
was so like in person, figure, and gesture to 
Jesus, that as many os knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter; for 
whicb reason many left his doctrine, believing 
that it had been false: as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 

“ But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under- 
stood to be Jesus: not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they wero present at his death, weep- 
ae continually. And by mesns of Joseph 
Abarimatheas (tc), they obtained from the 


im down from the cross, burying him 
with much lamentation in the new sepulchro 
of Joseph ; having wrapped him up in linen 
and ious ointments.” (Chapter 219.) 

«They all returned, each man to his 
house: and he who writeth, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid it; spreading a 
report that He (i.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 
the ‘people. 

“And the High Priest commanded, under 

ain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him; and on this account raised a great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormentihg others, 
and even stoning some to death: because it 
was not in the power of anyone to be. silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired the mother of Jesus 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mary 
said, Let us go to Jerusalem, to sow if it is 
truth. If I see Him I shall die content. 
he 220). 

‘The Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and James and John, the 
same day that the decree of the High Priest 
camo ont. 

“ And aa ahe fearod God, thongh she knew 
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the command was unjust, she entroated those 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who can say, how we were then affectod ? 
God, who knows tho heart of man, knows 
that between the grief for the death of Judas, 
whom we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired.’ And the angels who wero the 


guardians of Mary wont up to heaven the - 


third day, and told Jesas what wae passing. 
And He, noved with oumpassion for Hia 
mother, entrouled of God that He might be 
sven by His disciples. And tho Compas- 
sionate God ordered Hia four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days; that they and they 
only might soe Him, who belioved in His doo- 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, where 
wero the two sistors, Martha and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and ho that writotb, and John and 
James, and Peter. Aud whon they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the oarth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for I am your Mastor. Lament not 
honceforth, for [am alive. They were asto- 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weoping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave thes power to raise 
up the dead, did Hw consent that Thou 
shouldest div, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy rolations and friends, and so 
much hart to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Beliove mo. for I tell thee the truth, 
T have not been dead; for God has roserved 
Me for thu end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the unyols to munifest themselves, 
and to toll how IIo had passed through evory- 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suns; and all present prustratod thomselves 
on the ground, overcomo by the presence of 
the angele. And Jesus gave to all of thom 
something to cover themeelves with, that they 
might be able to hear the angela speak. 

“ And Jesus said to His mother, These are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows His 
secrets; Michael fights with His enemies ; 
Asrafiel will cite all to judgmont; and Azrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angele 
told how they had, by tho command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on Jesus. And he that 
writeth said, Is it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world? And Jesus answercd, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, so compassionate, 
could afflict us so muoh, in giv us to 
understand that Thou wast he that suffered, 
for wo have been very near dying? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to fall under disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers? Jesus answered, Believo Me, Bar- 
nabas, let tbo fault be evor so small God 
chastiseth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved ine 
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with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief; that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mock Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this world. 

“ And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (i.e. Muhammad) shall 
come, ‘who shall undcceive all believers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, O God! and 
to Thee only belonyoth tho honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 

“ And then He said, Barnabas, that lhou 
by all means write my gospel, relaling every- 
thing which has happened in tbe world con- 
° Me; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may be undeccived, 
knowing the truth. Ho that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou cominaudeat mo, 
God willing: but I did not seo all that hap- 
pened with Judas.» Jesus answerod, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“ And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who wore absent, and Nioo- 
demus, and Joseph Aburimathoas (sic), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did eat with Him; and on 
the third day He commandcd thew all to go to 
tho mount of Olives with His mother: becauso 
He was to return to hoaveu. All the apostles 
and disciples went, excopt twenty-five of the 
seventy-two, who bad fled to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while thoy 
were oll in prayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing (tod); with so much bright- 
ness that they all hont their faces to the 
— And Jesus raised them up, saying, 

ear not your Master, who comos to take 
ou to God 
from His 


leavo of you; and to recommend 
our Lord, by the mercica receiv 
hounty: and bo He with you! 

“And upon this He disappeared with 
the angels; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us.” 
(Chapter 222). 


AL-BARR (x31). Une of the ninety- 


nine special names of God. In its ordinary 


sonso it moans “pious,” or “good.” As 


applied to God, it means “The Beneficent 
ne.” 


BARTER. [Bar] 


BARZAKH (typ). (1) A thing 
that intervenes between any two things; a 
bar; an obstruction; or a thing that makes a 
separation between two thi In which 
sense it is used in the Qu'rin jn two places. 
Sirah xxv. 55, “He hath put an interspace 
between them (i.a, the two seas), and a barrier 
which it is forbiddon them to pass.” Sirah 
lv. 20,“ Yet between them (the two seas) is a 
barrier.” 

@) The interval between the present life 
and that which is to. come . Qur’in, 
Sdrab xxiii. 99, “And say, My Lord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 
devils, and I seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presence. Until when death comes to any 
one of them, he says, My Lord! send me 
back (to life), if haply I may do right in that 


which I have left. Notno! A mere word that 


he speake! But behind them there is barzakh 
(a ber), until the day when they shall be 
rainod. And whon the trumpet shall he 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
other then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Baigåwi sáys:“ Barzakh is an intervening state 
(e4'tl, ‘a bazrier ) between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and whoevor dies enters it.” The 
commentator Husain remarks: “ Barrakh is 
a partition (mans) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namoly, the grave in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalilain spenk of it as a 
Adjre, or intervening atate between death 
and judgment. ‘Abdu'r-Rasaay in bis /)ic- 
tsonary of Technical Terms of the Sifis 
(Sprenger’s Edition), gives a similar dofini- 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, nome using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the stato of departed souls botween death 
and jadgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is held 
to be one of undiaturhed rest, but thet of unbe- 
lievrers one of torment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, “There are appointed 
for the grave of the unbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until] the Day of Reeur- 
rection.” (Mishkat,i.c. 5, p. 12.) The word 
seems generally to be used in tho sonse of 
Hades, for every perron who dies. is said to 
enter ai- Barzakh. 


BA‘S (es). Lit.“ Raising.” (1) 
The Day of Resurrection. (2) The office of 
a messenger or prophet. 


BASE MONEY. The sale of one 
pure dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
two pure dirhams and ono bane one is lawful. 
By two base ones (gha/atain), are to be 
understood such as pasa amongst merchants 
but sre rejected at the public treasury. 
(Hiddéyah, vol. ti. 660.) 


al-BASIR (yat). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre; 
quently occurs in the Qur’én, and means 
“The All-secing One.” 


BASIRAH (heat). Lat. “ Penetra- 
tion.” The sight of the heart as di ished 
from the sight of tho eye (Bagarah or ar). 
A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “whereby the 
spiritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the sight of the eyo.” 
The word occurs twice in the Qur'in, Strah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way; I cry unto God, 

on clear evi ;” Sirah lxxv. 14, 
“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 


at-BASIT (s\J!). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
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“ He who spreada, or stretches out,” and 

occurs in the Qur'én, Sirah xiii. 15. As 

ap lied to God, it means, “He who dispenses 
ches,” &c. 
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BASTARD (U;\ 3, waladu’s-sind). 
An illogitimate child has, according to Mu- 
hammadan law, no logal father, and conso- 
quently tho law does not allow the father to 
interfere with hie illogitimate child, even for 
the purposes of edacation. He cannot inberit 
the property of his fatber, but he is acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillie’s Digest, p. 483). The evidence of a 
bastard ia valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents; but 
the Imam Malik maintaina that hie testimony 
is not Lo bo accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. (Hirtdyah, vol. fi. 692.) 


BATHING. The Arabic term for. 


ordinary bathing is (Sot) ghasl, and 
that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghuel. In all largo mosques, and in moat 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
trios, there are bathing-rooms erected, both 
for the ordinary purposos of bathing and 
for the religious purification. An sccount 
of the legal purification will be-found in the 
article Guust. Although purifications and 
bathiug form so earential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanlinoss does not distinguish 
Mubammadans, who are generally in thie 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindd 
fellow nubjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should .be ` 
observed in bathing, and the clothos fronr the 
waist downwards shonld not be taken off at 
such limos. ‘Mishkat, ii. e. iv.) 


BÁTUII (Jee). That which is false 
in doctrine. 


AL-BÁATIN (oko). (1) One of the 
ninety-nine spacial names of God. It means 
“that which ia hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One,” or “He that knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology. 
for that which fe hidden in ita wisahing, Ie 
contradistinction to that which Is evident. 


BATŪL (Jy). Lit. “A shoot or 
offset of a palm-tree out off from its mother 
troe;” “a virgin” (as out off or withheld from 
men). The term al-Batsél is applied to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
ahe was separated from the other women of 
her age by her oxcellenoes. Heb. aena 
Bethiilah. - 

BA‘US (yeh). A Syriac word, 
Nya (ie “petition, prayer”), 
whlch, in the dictionary al-Qdamus, is said to 
mean the Christian Easter; and also prayors 


for rain, or the Jstisga of the Christians. 
(Majmu 'l-Bihàr, p. 101.) 


BĀZAQ or BÅZIQ (34%). 


A pro- 
hibited liquor. 


The juice of the grapr bolled 
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until a quantity less than two-thirds evapo- 
rates. 


BEARD. Arabic 4a) lihyah or 
W33 zaqan. The beard is regarded 
by Muslims as the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “ Do the opposite of the polytheists and 
let your beard grow long.” (Afishkdt, xx. iv.) 
And the growing cf a beard is said to be 
Fitrah, or one of those customs which havo 
been observed by every Prophet. [wrrraz.] 


BEAUTY, Female. “The maiden, 
whose loveliness inspires the most impas- 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
ie celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and is elegant as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, whioh (to 
preserve the nature of the simile ae om- 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 

escends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centre of each cheek ; 
and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly oxtrava- 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
. The eyes of the Arab beauty are intonsely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond ; they are full of brilliancy; but this 
is‘softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
loag silkon lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kukl; for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what tho Arabs 
term natural kuhi The eye-brows aro thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivory; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
“ like pearls set in coral.” The forme of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates ; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and 
large; the feet and hands small; the fingers 
tapering, and thoir extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by tho lesvos 
of Rinna. 

eThe following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-Ishaqi ;— 

“ Four things in a woman should be black: 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the, dye- 
lashes, and tho dark part of the eyes; for 
white: the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs; four red: 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the oheeke, 
and the gums; four round: the head, the 
neck, tho fore-arme, and the ankles; four 
long: the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
legs; four wide: the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips ; four fine: the sye-brows, 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers ; four thick: 
the lower of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four small: 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, and tho feet.” 
(Lane's Arakun Nights, vol. i. p. 25.) 


Í 


any person 


BBLIBVERS 


BEGGING. It is not lawful for 
ssessing sufficient food for a 
day and night to beg (Durru 'l-Mukhtär, p. 
108), and it is related that the Prophet said: 
“ Acts of ing are scratches and wounde 
with which a man wounds his own face.” “It 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
ina bundle of sticks to sell than to beg.” 


“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 


the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face.” (Mishkat, Book vi. chap. v.) 


BEINGS. According to Mubam- 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of oreated intelligent beings: (1) Angels 
(Mala’ikah), who are said to be created of 
light ; (2) Genii (Jinn), who are created of 
fire; (3) Mankind (Jnsan), created of earth. 
These intelligent beings are called Zawy 'I- 
‘OU gil, or “ Ratidnal beings,” whilst unintelli- 
gent beings” are.called Ghatr Zawi 'l-‘Ugil. 
Hayawani-Natiq is also a term used for 
rational beings . (who can speak), and 
Hayawani-‘Ajam for all irrational oreatares. 
[9158.] 


BELIEVERS. The terms used 
for believers are— Mu'min, pl. Mu'minun; and 
Muslim, pl. Muslimin. The difference ex- 

ressed intbese two words is explained in the 

raditions, ina Hadiq given in the Sakk of 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu'min is one who iman, or “faith ;” 
Faith being a aincere belief in God, His 
angols, His inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil; and that a Muslim is ono 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives zakat, 
or “legal alnm,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramagan, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
T (seo Süratu 'l- Baqarah; Sūürah ii. 
16):— `° 

“Theoy who have belioved and done the 
things that be right, they shall be the inmates 
of Paradiae,—thoroin to abide for ever.” 

* Strat 'n- Nisa , Sirah iv. 60 :— 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens ‘neath which the rivers flow—therein 
to ebide eternally ; therein shall thoy have 
wives of stainless purity: and we will bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Süratu 'l-A'råf, Sürah vii. 40 :— 

“Those who have believed and done the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
a burden beyond his power)—these shall be 
inmates of Paradise: for ever shall they abide 
therein ; 

“ And will we removo whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms ; rivers shall roll a¢ their feot ; 
and they shall say, ‘Praise be to God who 
hath guidod us hither} We had not been 
guided had not God guided us! Of a surety 
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the Apostles of our Lord came to us with 
truth’? And a voice shall cry to them, ‘ This 
is Paradiso, of which, as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs.’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now have we found 
what our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found what your Lord promised you to 
be true?’ And they shall answer, ‘ Yes.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 
‘The curse of God be upon tho evil doers, 

“Who turn mon aside from the way of 
God. and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come! ’ 

“And between them shall be a partition; 
and on the wall sl-A‘raf, shall be men who 
will know all, by thcir tokona, and they shall 
ory to the inmates of Paradise, ‘ Poace be on 
you!’ but they shall not yet entor it, although 
they long to do so. 

“ And whon their eyes are turned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, ‘O 
our Lord! place us not with the offending 
people. 

“And they who are upon al-A‘rif shall ory 
to those whom they anall know by their 
tokens, ' Your amassings and your pridé have 
availed you nothing. 

“ Are those they on whom ye sware God 
would not bestow mercy? enter yo into 
Paradise! where no fear shall be upon you, 
neitber shall ye pat to grief.’ 

“ And the inmates of the fire shal) cry to 
the inmates of Paradisé: ‘ Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refroshments God hath givon 
you?’. They shall thoy, ‘Truly God hath 
forbidden both to uubclievers.” 

For a further doscriptions of the Muham- 
madan futuro atate tho reador is referred to 
the articlo PARADISE, which deals more 
directly with the sonsual charactor of the 
hoaven supposed to be in storo for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following ie a description of the 
believer which is given in the Qur'ån, Süratu 
'l-Muminin, the xxinrd Sürah, v. l :— 

“ Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themeelves in their prayer, 

And who keep aloof from rain words 

And who aro doors of alms-deeds (zakat), 

And who restrain their appetites, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands possess; for in that case 
they ahall bo free from blame: 

Bat they whose desires reach farther than 
this are transgressors : 

And who tend well the 
covenants, 

And who keep them strictly to thuir 
prayers: 

These shall be the heritora, who shall in- 
herit Paradise, to abide theroin for ever.” 


BELLS. [wagus.] 
BENEFICE. [waqr.] 


BENEFICENCE (Arabic dl 
soméhah) is commonded by Muhammad as 
one of the evidences of faith, (M:shkat, Book 
i. o. j. part 8.) 


trusts and their 
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Amr ibn ‘Abarateh relates. “I came to 
the Prophet and said,‘O Prophot, what is 
Islim?’ And he said. § It ia pony of specch 
and hospitality.’ I thon said,‘ And what is 
faith?’ And he said, ‘Patience and bene- 
Jicence.” 


BENJAMIN. Heb. POND Arabic 
yl  Binydmin. The youngest 


of -the children of Jacob. He is not men-. 
tioned by name in the Qur'fh, but ‘he is 
teforred to in Sarah xil. 69, “ And when they 
entored in unto Josoph, he teok his brother 
oo Bonjamin) to atay with him. He said 

erily Iam thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they havo been doing. And when 
he had oquipped them with their oquipment, 
he placed tho drinking-cup.in his brothers 
pack,” &c. [Jos] 


BEQUESTS. Arabic 4:5 wastyah, 
pl. wasaya. A. bequost or will aan be made 
verbaily, although it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
aro necessary to establish eithor a verbal 
bequest or a written will. A beqnost in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the wholo property, valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
mako a bequest in favour of another from 
whom be has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay his testator the 
bequest in his favour is void. A bequest 
mado to part of the heirs is not valid unless 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbe- 
lievor, or of an unbeliever in favour of a 
Muslim. is valid. If s person be involved in 
dobt, lugacies bequeathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequost in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided tho fetus happen to 
bo less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the will 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove It, it is 
generally held not to bea retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after hia death. 

If a person will that “ ee in- 
cumbent on him be performed on his bebalf 
after his death,” his heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
the necessary expenses. (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol iv. 466.) 


BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 
jurists to be the result of the most vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti- 
ment. But if a man commit it, he doos not 
incur the Hadd, or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to bave the properties 
of whoredom ; tho offender is to be punished 
by a disoretionary correction (Ta'zir). Ao- 
cording to Muslim law, tho beast should be 
killed, and if it be of an eatable npecies, it 
should be burnt. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 27.) 
Obs. According to the Mosaic code, a man 

ilty of this crime was surely to be put to 
death. (Ex. xviii. 19.) 

6 


42. BETROTHAL 


BETROTHAL. [xurTBauz. | 


BI‘AH (4a). A Christian church. 
The word ocours in a tradition in the Aftshkat 
c. vii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdu 'l- 

qq “ Kalisah.” [cuurcu.]} 


BID‘AH (dey). A novelty or in- 


novation in religion; heresy ; schism. 


BIER. Arabic Sjb_ jindsah and 
jandzah, The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In moat 
Muhammadan countries the ordinary charpoy, 
or “ bedstead,” ia used for the bier, which, 
tho case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
(sunar) 


BIHISHT (c-te). The Persian 


word for the colestial regions. [PARADINB, 
JANNAM, FIRDAUS. ] 


BILADU 'L-ISLAM (AM oh). 
“The countries of Islëm.” <A term used in 
Muhammadan. law for Muslim countries. ìt 
is synonymous with the term Daru 'l-Islåm. 
(DARU ’L-ISLAM. } 


BILAL (J). The first Mu‘agzin 
,or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Abii Bakr. He was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hain Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as tho “first fruits of Abyssinia.” He 
survived the Prophet. 


BILQIS (u5). The Queen of 


Saba’, who visited Solomon and became one - 


of his queens. An account of hor, as it is 
given in the Quršn, will bo found in the 
story of King Solomon. (soLomon.] 


BINT LABON (usd wy). “The 


daughtor of «a milk-givor.” A female camel 
two years old; so called because the mother 
is then. suckling another foal. The proper 
ago for a camel given in sakat, or “ legal 
alms,” for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. | 


BINT MAKHAZ (lee wy). 
“The daughter of a preguant.” A female 
camel passed one yoar; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. Thies is the 
proper ogo for a camel given in zakat, or 
“alma,” for camels from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty-five. 


BIOGRAPHERS OF MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’in may be said to 
be the key-atone to the biography of Muham- 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The Traditions, or Abddig, form the 
chief material for all biographical histories. 
(travition.} The first who attempted to 
compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zubri, who died 
a.ul. 124, and whose work, no .longer extant, 
is montioned by Ibn Khallikin. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are—Ibn Ishaq, au 151; Al-Wagidi, A.u. 


BIRTH 


207; Ibn Hisham, a.m 218; Al-Bukhiri 
(history), au. 256; At-Tabari, a.m. 310. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted are those by Ibnu 'l-Agir, a.8. 630, and 
Isma‘il Abu ‘1-fida’, am 733. Abu ‘i-fida’s 
work was translated into Latin by John 
QGagnier, Profeasor of Arabic at Oxford, A.D. 
1723, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life of Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which firat ap- 
peared in 1728, and afterwards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, a.p. 1851; but 
it was nover completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of hia work 
in Gorman, at Borlin, 1860. The only oom- 
pleto lifo of Muhammad in English whioh has 
any pen tu original research, is the 
well-known Life of Muhomet, by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1858--61 ; Second Edition, one vol., London 
1877). | 


BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called Jepi stoel asmd's 
’r-rijal (ist. © Tho Names of Aen The most 
colebrated of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn. Khallikan, which has always been 
considered a work of the highost importance 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu- 
hammadan people. Ibn Khallikan died a.n. 
681 (a.p. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mao- 
Guokin Do Slane (Paris, 1843). 


BIRDS. It is commonly believed 
by the Mubammadans that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, havo a language 
by which thoy communicate their thoughts to 
oach other, and in the Qur’én (Sarah xxvii. 
16) it is stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 


B'E ZAMZAM . Th 
well of Zamzam. — >) ` 


BDPR MA‘ONAH (4% . The 
woll of Ma‘dnah. A — * four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Mubammad’s followers were slain by the 
Bani ‘Amir and Bani Sulaim. He profeased 
to have roceived a special message from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which runs 
thus :—“ Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 
and wo are well pleased with Him.” It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur'an. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iii. p. 207.) 


BIRTH, Evidence of. According 
to the Imim Aba Hanifah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim is not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the child is attested by the testimony of 
une woman. But in the case of a father, inas- 


BISHARAH 


— is a matter 
meelf, his testimony 


much as the claim of 
which relates purely to 
alone is to be acce 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf- 
ficient with reapect to birth, but with rogard 
to parentage, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her ‘tddah [‘tppan} 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of the 
mid wife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton's 
Hidéyah, vol. iii. p. 134.) 

It is also rulod that it is not lawful for a 
Co to give evidence to anything which he 

as not seen, except in the cases of birth, 
aenth, and marriage, (Vol. il. 676.) 


BISHARAH (8,\%2). [BusmnBai.j 

BI-SHAR' (g . Ist.“ With- 
out the law.” EAD plied to those 
mnystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur'ån. Antinomíans. [svurt.] 

BISMILLAH (2 p). Lë. “In 
the name of God.” An ejaculation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under- 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
millab :— | 

1. Bi- ami VIlãhi r-rokhmãni 'r-rahim. i.e. 
“in the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful.” Thin is used at the commencement 
of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 


any new work, and at the commencément of 
books. It occurs at the head of every chapter 


or sürah in the Qur'an. with the exception of 


the rxth (i.e. the Sirrata ‘l- Bard'ah). 

3. Biami Uahi ‘lähi ‘l-akbar, i.c. “In the 
name of God, God tho Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtoring of animals, at the com- 
mencement of a battle, &., tho attribute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions. 

The formula Bi-‘emi ‘ahi ‘r-rahmani 'r- 
rahim is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instance taught to tbe Quraish by Umaiyah 
of Tà'if, the poet, who was a contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during hie mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petra and Syria, had made himself 
acquainted with the sacred „books and doc- 
trines of Jewn and Christians. (Kstdbu '/- 
Aghani, 16, Delhi; quoted by Rodwell.) 


BIZA‘AH (š). -A share in a 
morcantile advonture. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 


BLACK STONE. [At-HAJARU.’L- 


ABWAD. ] 


BLASPHEMY. Arabic S kufr. 
Lit. “ tohide” (thetruth). It includes a denial 
of any of the essentinl principles of Islim. 

A Muslim convicted of blaspbemy is sen- 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 
[APOSTASY. ] 

BLEEDING. Arabie kipe Aijā- 


mah. Thotwo great cures recommended by 
Mabamnad wero blond-letting and drinking 


| 
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honey ; and he taught that it was unlucky to 
be bled on a Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky dato the seventeenth of the 
month. (Mishkat, xxi. c. 1.) 
pl. 


BLIND, The. Arabic <A‘md, 
‘Umyan. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihăd, or a religious war. 
And, according to the Imám Abū Hanifab, the. 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imim Zufar maintains tbat such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails. Sales and purchases 
made by a bi od person are lawful. (Haruil- 
ton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii., pp. 141, 402, 682.) 


BLOOD. The sale of blood is 
— (Hamiltons Hidëyah, vol. ii. 
p. 


BLOOD, The Avenger of. ([qrsas.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [retrHasan. | 


BOASTING. Arabio beue mufa- 
kharak. Muhammad is related to have said, 
“T swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of thair forefathors; for they are 
nothing more than coals from hell-fire (t.e. 
they were idolaters); and if you do not leave 
off hoasting, verily you will be more hateful 
in the sight of God than a black-beetle. Man- 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” (Afishkat, xxii. o. 13.) 


BOOKS OF MOSES. ([TAURAT.] 


BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 
thief ia not to be cut off for stealing £ book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
bacanao the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of tho book, and not the hook itsolf. 
But yol, it is to be observed, the hand is 
to be cut off for stealing ‘an account book,” 
becauso in this case it is evident that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper ‘and material of whiob 
ree l. is made. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. 

. 92. | 


BOOTS. [smozs.] 


BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
Va khiyänah.’` The punishment of 
amputation of the hand is not inflicted for n 
breach of trust. And if a guest steal the pro- 
erty of his host whilst ho is .staying.in bis 
hence tle hand ia not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a lesa offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of truat is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton's [7iddyah, vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 


BRIBERY (Arabic 8, rishwah) 
is not mentioned inthe Qur'an. In the Fatawa 
‘dlamgiri it is atated that presents to magis- 
trates are of various kinds; for example, if a 
present be made in order to establish a friond- 
ship, it is lawful; but if it be given to influence 
the decision of the judge in tho donor's 
favour, it is unlawful. It is elso said, if a 
present be made to a judge from saense of 
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fear, it is lawful to give it, but unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p. 882.) 


BU‘AS, Battle of. Arabic Hly <> 
Harb Bu‘dg. <A battle fought betwoon the 
Banũ Khazraj and Bani Aus, about six 
years before the tight of Muhammad from 
Makkah. 


BUHTAN (yta). 
sation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Quran :— 

Sirah iy. 112: “ Whoso commits a fault or 
ein, and throws it upon une who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (duhtan) and mani- 
fests in.” 

Sarah xxiv. 15; “And why did ye not say 
` whon ye heard it, ‘It is not for us to speak of 
this’? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
‘mighty calumny (buhtdn).” [BAOCKBITING. ]} 


BUKA (SX). Heb. 55 he wept. 


Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, who is related to have said, “ Whatever 
is from the eyes (s¢. tears), and whatever is 
from the heart (i.e. sorrow), are from God; 
but what is from the hands and tonguo is 
from the dovil. Keep yourselves, O women, 
frown wailing, whioh js tho noivo of tho devil.” 
(Afishkat, v. c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
thd tombe of the dead ia, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Nights, Lane’s Afodern Egyptians, Shaw's 
Travels in Barbary.) [BuRuL.] 


AL-BUKHARI (csjlandl). A sbort 
title given to the we —— collection of 
Sunni traditions by Abdi ‘Abdullah Muham- 
mad ibn Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughirah 
al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhari, who was born at Bukbard, 
A. 194 (4.D. a and died at the village of 
Khartang near Samarqand, A.H. 256 (A.D. 
yp His compilation comprises upwards of 
7,000 tyaditions of tho acts and sayiuge of the 
Prophet, selected from a mase of 600,000. His 
book is called the Sabih of al- Bukhäri, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour, It is said that he was so 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration in worsbi 
before tho Aimighty before he recorded sacli 
tradition. 


BUKHTU NASSAR (y% a=). 
“ Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jalalu 
‘d-din that there is a reference to his army 
taking Jeruaalem in the Qur'an, Sirah xvii. 8, 
“And whon the throat for the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
barm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Qamis says that Bukjt is “son,” and 
Nassar, ‘an idol,” t.¢e. ‘the aon of Nasgar.” 


BULAS (ug). ‘‘ Despair.” The 
name of one of the chambors of hell, where 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
the infernal regions. (Mishkat, xxii. c. 20.). 


A false accu- 


BURIAL 
BURAQ (a's). it. “The bright 


one.” The animal upon which Muhammad is 
said io hars performed tho nocturnal journey 
called Afi‘ray, He was a white animal, be- 


tween the size of a mula and sn ura, having 
two wings. (Afayma'u 'l-Bildr, p. 89.) Mu- 
hammad’s conception of this mysterious animal 
ie not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of which 
MrRad.} 


Mr. Layard gives a sketch. 





N 
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THE ASSYRIAN GRYPHON (Layard ii. 459), 


- BURGLARY is punished as an 
ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the nicctios of Mu- 
hammadan law, according to the Hanafi codo, 
that if athicf break through the wall of the 
house, and entor thoroin, and take tho pro- 
perty, and deliver it to an accomplice standing. 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not inourred by either of the 


S l 








a because the thief who entered the 


ouse did not carry out tho property. 
(Hidéyuh, vol. ii. 108.) 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD (bjus 
Jinazah or Jandzah). The term Jandzah is used 
both forthe bier and for the Mubsmmaden 
funeral service. The burial servico is founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and varies 
but little in different countries, although tho 
ceremonies connécted with tho funoral proces- 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst the fomale 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghin- 
ietan, women do not usually attend funcrals, 
and the friends and rolativos of tho decoased 
walk bolind tho. bior. Thoro is a tradition 
amongst some Muhammadans that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghanistan 
ave usually very ere in thoir arrange- 
ments, and sro said to be more in accordance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
those of Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
& very meritorious act to carry the bier, and 
four from among the near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, 
it on their shoulders, Unlike our Obristian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Muhammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
relatcd to have said, that it is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness, 


BUBIAL 


and if he be a bad man, it is well to put 
wickedness away from one's shoulders. Ku- 
nerals should always be attended on foot ; for 
it is snid that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebnked his peoplo for following on horse- 
back. ‘Have you no shame?” said bo, 
“ since God's angols go on foot, and you go ee 
the backs of quadrupeds?” It ia a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funoral, whethor 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a coango of feeling on the 

art of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 

ews and Christians. “ A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jow. ‘It is 
the holdor of. soul,’ he replied, ‘from which 
we should take warning and fear” This 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “on ono 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
his head, and he therefore stood up.” (Afish- 
küt, v. c. v.) Notwithstanding these con- 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
countrics Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred -an office; but eithor in 
& mosque, or in some open space nesr the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, te. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service; but it is usually said by 
the family Imam, or the Qizi. 

The following is the order of tho service :— 

Somo one present calle out,— 

“ Here begin the prayers for tho dead.” 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
threo, five, or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qiblah-wards (i.e. towards 
Makkah). The Imim stands in front of the 
ranks opposite the head (the Shitahs stand 
opposite the loina of a man) of tho corpse, it 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qiyam, or standing position, the Imim 
recites the Niyah. ss 

“ I purpose to perform prayers to God tor 
this dead I —— ol lonr Takbira.” 

_ Then placing bis handa to the lobes of his 
ears, he says the first Takbir. 
“ God is great!” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites the Subhan :— 

“ Holiness to Thee, O God, 
And to Thee be praise. 
Great is Thy Name. | 
Great is Thy Greatness. 
Great is Thy Praise. 
There is no deity but Thee.” 

Then follows the second Takbir :— 

“Qod is great!” 

Tben the Durüd :— 

“ O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
upon his doarendants, as Thou didst bestow 
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mercy, and peace, and blessing, and compas- 
sion, and great kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

‘‘Thou art praised, and Thou art great! 

“O God, bloas Muhammad and his do- 
scendants, as Thon didst blesa nand didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon his doacondants.” 

Then follows the third Takbir :— 

“God in great!” 

Aftor which the following prayer (Du‘d) is 
recited :— 

% O God, forgive our living and our dead. 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown ons, our men and our women. O 
God, those whom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst us, keep alive in Islim, and those 
whom Thvuu causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Zakbir :— 

“ God is great ! ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says :— 

“Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says :— 

** Peace and meroy be to Thee.” 

The Takbir is recited by the Imam aloud, 
but the Subhan, the Salam, the Durid, and 
the Du‘d, are recited by the Imam and the 
people in a low voice, | 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased's soul, and after- 
wards addressing the relatives they say, “ It 
is the decree of God.” To which the chief 
mournor replies, “I am ploased with tho will 
of God.” He then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the grave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, tho face boing turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
tho corpse in the grave ropeat the following 
sentence: “ We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the (ahd, iz 
closed in with unburnt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth. ([cravz.] In somo 
countrion it is usual to recite verso: 57 of the 
xxth Sfrah of the Qur’in as the clods of 
earth are thrown into tho grave; but this 
pescas is objected to by the Wanhabis, and 

y many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows :— 

“From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return you. 
and: out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

After the burial, the people offer a fatihkah 
(i.e. the first chapter of the Qur'an) in the 
name of the deceased, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from ¢ho 
grave they offer another fatthah; for at this 
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juncture, it is said, the two angels Munkir 
and Nakir examino the deceased as to his 
faith. [PUNISHMENTS OF THE GRAVE.) After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 


ious mendicants as a propitiatory offering to - 


od, in the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for tho body of a woman, it 
should bo tothe height of a man’s chest, if for 
aman, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the. 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the lahid or lukd. The dead are seldom 
interred in cotfins, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

To build tombs with atones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur'ān upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis; but large. sfone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham- 
madan countries, and very frequently thoy 
bear inscriptions. 

On tho third day after tho buriul of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the Qur'an. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
of the Qur’én at the graves of their deceased 
relatives; and, the Qur'an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at oncd. During the days 
of mourning the rolatives abstain from wear- 

any article of dress of a bright colour, 
and their eviled — oa eee 

A funeral procesaion in Egypt is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Lane iu his Modern 
Egyptians. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in Iodia. 

“ The firet persons are about six or more 
poor men, called ‘ Yamaniyah, mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a modorate pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, tho profession of faith 

‘There is no deity but God; Muhammad is 

od's Apostle; God favour and preserve him |’). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
Thia ie a general custom at the funeral of a 
darwesh. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys; one of them carries a mughaf 
(or copy of the Qur'én), or a volume consist- 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Qur’an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
atioks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyah, 
usually some words of a poem called the 
Hashriyah, descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the jadymient, ‘&c. Tho school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
1s borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance; then three or four 
other friends bear it a little further; and 
then these are in like — relieved. — 
assengors, also, often © part in this ser- 
* which ‘is esteemed highly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the femaie mourners; 
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sometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
twenty; with their hair dishevelled, though 
gonerally concealed by the bead-veil ; crying 
and shrioking, as before desoribed ; and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele- 
brating the praises of the deceased. - Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of tho 
deceasod are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuif or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind; the ends hanging down a fow 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some- 
times holds ovor ber ehoulders, and at othor | 
times twirls with both hands over her head, 
or before hor face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

“ Tho funeral procession of a man of woalth, 
or of a person of tho middlo classos, is some- 
times procedod by three or four or more 
camels, bearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 

reons. The foremost of these. are: the 

amaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are generally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
arid some learned and devout persons who 
have boon invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or moro faqihe, chant-: 
ing the ‘ Siratu 'l-An‘im’ (the vith chapter of 
the Qur’in); and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘Sirat Ya-sin’ (the xxxvith 
chapter); anothor, chanting the ‘Sdratu 'l- 
Kahf' (the xvurtth chapter); and another 
chanting the ‘ Siratu ’d-Dukhin’ (the xuivth 


chapter). These are followed by some mun- 


shids, singing the ‘ Burdah;’ and these by 
certain persous called ‘ Aghabu '1-Ahz&b, who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated ahaikhs. There are generally four 
or more of the order of the Hizbu 's-Sădåt, a 
sinilar group of the Hizbu ’sh-Shazili, and 
another of the Hizbu ’sh-Sha‘rawi; each group 
chants « particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two of more half- 
furled flags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal ordera of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
fomalo mourners, as in the procession beforo 
described, aud, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procossion. 

“ The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of tho great ‘Ulamă, is still more numerously 
attended, and tho bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘wali’ is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier, bat, instoad 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
‘ zagharif,'; and if these cries aro discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro- 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super- 
natural power rivets them to the spot on 
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which they stand. Very often, it is said, a 
‘wali’ impele the bearers of his corpse to a 
peared spot. The following anecdote, 

escribing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing tho corpse of a ‘ wali’ to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Babu 'n-Nasr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they found themselves unable to 


proceed further, from the cause above-men- 


tioned. ‘It seems,’ said ono of the bearers, 
‘that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu ’n-Nagr, and 
what shall we do?’ They were all much 
rplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
imeelf, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quick step, they thought b 
aach an impetus to force the corpse throug 
the gateway; but their efforte were unsuccess- 
fnl ; and the samo experiment they repeat:d in 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, ‘Let us take up tho bier 
again, and turn it round several. times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy; ho then will not know 
in what direction wo are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.’ This the 


did; the saint was puzsied as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which he had 


so striven to avoid. 
“In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only precoded by the Yamani- 
h, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
some male relations of the deceased; and 
‘followed by the femalo mourners ; unless the 
de were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world; in which 
oase, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall give a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decoroun funerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed : it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Twomen, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who chanted in an anusually 
low and solemn manner. Theso faqira, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
e group of fakihe, chanting a chapter of the 


_ Qur’in. Next after the latter was a man 


bearing a large branch of ‘Nabq’. (or loto- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. each 
aide of him walked a person bearing a tall 
sinff or cane, to the top of wbich were at- 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various colo per. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver ‘qumqaum’ of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a ‘mibkharah’ 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferons sub- 
stance (as benzoin, or — vas 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
their contents on the way, and were after- 
wards used to perfume the Steer E vault, 

re were occasionally sprinkled 
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with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom boro, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lamps of paste of ‘ hinna&’ The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and ita shabid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safai, a ‘qussah 
almis’ (a long ornament of gold: end dia- 
monds worn over the forebead), and. npon its 
fiat top, a rich diamond qurs. These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the case, borrowed for the occa- 
sion. Tho female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, &c.), followod the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
couutry, but mounted on high-saddled asses; 
and only the last two or three of them were 
wailing ; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another funeral-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
niyah wero followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
aprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 


‘honoured me so profuecly as to wot my 


dress very uncomfortably; after which, he 
— a amall quantity into my hands; and 
wetted my faco with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah, 
with perfume; and the other two carried s 
silver ‘dzqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shihid of the bier were of a costly description. . 
Eleven ledies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several naddabahs, followed.” 


BURNING THE DEAD. There 
is no express injunction, in either the Qur'an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of tho 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
aaid, “Punish not with God's punishment 
(which is fire), for itis not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire bat God.” (Afishkat, xiv 
o. v. part 1 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conscious of pain asa 
living body, for aaa said, that the Prophet 
snid, ‘“ The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.” (Afishkat, v. 
o. vi, part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 


that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 


by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
howevor, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a ¢orpse in any way pro- 
vents its soul entering paradise. | 


BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 
forbidden by Muslim law. ‘Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to the Khalifah ‘Ali, and he barnt them ; and 
when Ibn ‘Abb&és heard of it, he said, Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them; for the Prophet said,. ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.’” 
(Mishkat, xiv. o. v. part 1.) 
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BURQA: (as). The veil or cover- 
ing used for tho seclusion of women when 
walking abroad. [VEILING OF WOMEN.) 


BURJ (sp). Lit. ‘ Towers,” 
‘which some interpret as rea] towers wherein 
the angels keep watch. A term used for the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. (signe OF THE 
zop1a0.} Al-Buréj is the title of the Lxxxvth 
Sürah of the Qur’in. 


BUBYING OF THE DBAD. It 
is said by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury their dead when “ God sent 
a crow to scratch the earth, to show him 
Cain) how he might hide his brother's body.” 
Qur’in, Sirah v. 84; Ta/sir-t-Husaini, in 

The custom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islim. The ceremonies con- 
nected with funerals will be found in the 
article on Burial (suriat.)} 


BURYING-GROUND. Arabic 8,8 
magbarat or magdarak, “ The place of graves.” 
Persian Qabdr-gak, or Quabristan. Theoy are 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslime as 
Margad, a “cemetery” or “sleeping-place,” 
but the name hae not obtained a g 


CÆSAR. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the Latin Cæsar in Qaisar. The 
word occurs in the traditions of the Sahihu '/- 
Muslim (vol. ii. p. 99), where it is applied to 
the — Heraclius, who receivod a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islim, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, A.D. 628. “The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aolius- 
verus (c. ii), mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin: (1) That tho word sig- 
nifled an elephant in the languaye of tho Moors, 
and wae given as a surname to one of the Jalii 
because he had killed an elephant ; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 


been out (caesus) out of his mothor’s womb . 


after ber death; or (8) Because he had been 
born with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) 
on bis head; or (4) Because ho had azure- 
coloured (cues?) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second ia the one adopted by tho Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Ghiyaeu *"]- Lughat. 
The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as aaving obtained the surname of 
Owesar ie Sex. Julius Owsar, prator in ac. 
208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator, and was by Augustus handed down 
to his adopted sor Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, aod Nero, ae 
members, either by adoption or female 
deacent, of Cwsar’s aniy; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succceding 
emperors still retained it as part of their 
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application to burial-grounds inthe Kast as it 


has in the West. They are generally situated 


outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the gravos of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahhabis hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 

aves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 

ing forbidden. (Higdyah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 
p. 90.) A gravo-yard does not become public 
property until the proprietor formally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. (Hidayah, vol il, 
p. 867.) 


BUSHRA (sr). “-Good news; ” 
“the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for tho publication of Islim. (Afishkdl, xxiv. 
c. i.) “Accept good news, O ye sous of 
Tamim,” which “Abdu 'l-Haqq says means 
“ embrace Islim.” 


‘BUYING. (sar‘.] 
BUZURG (51) Lit. “great.” A 


Persian word used in the East fer a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 


titles, and it was the practice to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, /mperator 
Cesur Domitiuaus Augustus. The title was 
superseded in the Greek Empire under 
Alexis Commenus by that of Sebustocrator. 
In the west, it was conforred on Charles the 
Groat, und was borne by those who succeed 

him on the imperial throne. Although this 
dignity camo to an end with tho resignation 
of Francis II. in 1806, tho titlo Kaiser is still 
assuined by the Emperors of Austria and | 
Germany, and more recently by the Queen of 

—— as (nigur-i-Hind, or kimprese of 

ndia. 


CAIN. Arabic JU Qúbil (Qabil). 
The necount of Cain and Abel as given ia the 
Qur'an, Sirah v. 80, will bo found in the 
articlo abet. Tho Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born witb a twin 
sister, Adam by Qod's diroction ordered Cain 
to marry Abol’s twin sistor, and Abel to marry 
Cain’s, but that Cain refusod. They wore then 
ordcred to submit the queetion by making a 
sacrifico, and Cain offered « shoaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of his flock. (Tu/fsiru ‘l- Baizdawi, 
tn loco.) 


CALEB. Arabic Kalab. The son 
of or een (Yafannah). He is not men- 
tioned in tho Qur'an, but his name occurs in 
the Tu/siru 'l- Baizawi, in Sirah iv. 13. 


OAIF 


CALF, GOLDEN, The, which, the 
leraclites worrhippod, is montioned five times 
in the Qur'ën. firahs iL 48, 68; Iv. 152; 
vii. 140; xx. 90. In Sürah xz. 00, tho peraan 
who made it is said to be as Sémiri [noszs.] 


CALIPH. [xsaurraz.] 


aQALUMNY is expressed by the 
werd Ghibah, which means anything whis- 
pered to the detrimant of an absent person, 
although it be true. Buhbtan, expressing a 
false acousation. It ig strictly forbidden in 
both the Qur’én and Hadia. [oempan. ] 


CAMEL. Arabic Ibil In the 
Qur’in (Sfirah Ixxxviii 17), the institation of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned as an 
example of God's wir:lom and kindness: ‘Do 
thoy not look then at the camol how she is 
created.” Asa proof of the great usefulness 
of the camel to the Arabian, and of the 
mannor in which its very existonce has in- 


Huenced his langnage, it fe romarkable that | 


in almost svory page of the Arabie Die- 
tionary (Qytmiis (se also in Richardson's 
edition), there is sume reference to a came). 

Camels are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and on other vocasions. And al 
though it is lawful to slay a camel by gabh, 
or by merely cutting its throat, the most 
eligible method, according to Muslim law, ir 
to alay a camel by nakr, or b — 
the ho Tone oat oar the —— 
because, says » it 16 acco to 
the —“ oe of Muhammad, and also 
because im that part of the throat three blood- 
vesselg of a camel are combined Hamil. 
ton'n Aidayah, vol. iv. p. 72.) There ts sakd?, 
or legal alms, on camels. [zaxaTt.] Muham- 
madan law rules that the person who leade a 
ntring of camele is responsible for anything 
any -one'of the camols may injure or tread 
own. (Jbid., iv. 879.) 


CANAAN. Arabic Kan‘dn. Ac- 
cording to al-Jalilain and aj-Batzawi, the 
comments tors, was the unbelioving 
non of Noah, bnt, according to tho Qamu 
dictionary, the yrandson, who was drowned 
fo the flood, and whoso case is recorded in 
the Qur’in (Sirah xi. 44). Ho is said to be 
. 8 son of Noah's wife Wi'ilah, who was an in- 
fidel. «And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Nosh called to 
his son—for he was a ‘Embark witb us, 
O my child! and be not with the unbeliovers. 
He said, ‘I will betake me to a mountain that 
chali saonre me from the water.’ He said, 
‘None shall bo securo this day frun the 
dooree of God, save hin on whom He shall 
have merey.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 


OAPTIVES. As, pl. Vedra and 
Usara! With respect te captives, the Imim, 
of leader of the army, has it in hie choice to 
slay them. “ because the Prophot put cap- 
tavea to desth, and also because slaying them 
terminates wickedness”; or, he may if he 
choose make them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for the Imam to send captives back to their 
home and country, bevause that would be tr 
strengthen tho causo of infidelity agginst 
Islâm. If they hoonome Muslims aftor their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not be suffered to 
retury to his country, and it is not lawfal to 
release a captive gratnitousir. The only 
method of dividing plundor which consists of 
slaves, is by solling them at tho ond of the 
expedition and thon dividing the money. 
(Fitdayah, ii. 160.)° [auavmry. ] 


CARAVAN. Persian Karwén, 
Arabic Qdfilah. As the roads in the Eest 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual] defence and comfort. 
These companies sre called both kérwan 
and qafilah. The party is always under the ` 
direction of a paid director. whc is called 
Kerwin- or Qafilah-Bashi. If aioaravan te 
uttacked on the road, tho Muhammadan law 
all6Ws the punishment of orvoifizion for the 
offence. (Hidaynh, vol. ii. 131.) But it isa 
curious provision of the Muslim law that if 
sume of the travellers in n caravan commit 
a robbery npon others of the same caravan, 
punishment (re. of apis th) is not in- 
curred by them. (Vol ji. 137.) 


OABRION (Arabic Maitah) is for- 
bidden tm the Qur’én, Sirah ii. 80. “ That 
which dielih qf tteelf, and blood, and swine's 
flesh. and tat over which any other name 
than that of God hath been invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
— without Just or wilfulness, no 
sin shall be upon him.” 


CASTING LOTS.  Zalam, or 
casting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arabic ouston., which ts forbidden by 
Muhammad in his Qur’in, Sirah v. 4; hut 
— casting lots, in its ordinary sense, 

aot forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went ow a journey, he need 
to cast lots as to which wife he should take 
with him. (Afsshkdt Babs 'l- Qasam.) 


CATS. Arabic Hirrah. Accord- 
ing to a Hadie of Aba Qutddah, who was one 
of the Companions, Muhammad aaid, “ Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us.” 
He used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and hie wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten. 
(Mishkat, book ilf., o. 10, pt. 2.) 

The 


OATTLE. Arabic An‘dm. 
are said in the Qur’in to be the gift of Gol. 
Sarah xl 79, “God tt is who hath made for 
you cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, auch 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, %o., 
are not subject to sakat, neither is there zakat 
on oattle who are left to forage for one half 
year or more, a i. 18) 

Al-An‘dm is the title of the sixth Sirah of 
the Qur'an. 
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CAVE, The Companions of the 
(Arabic Aghabu 'l-kak/), or the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur’én, Sirah xviii. 6. 
[Ass ABU 'L-K iuy.] 


CELIBACY (Arabic ‘Usibah), 
although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is held to be a lower form of lifo to 
that of marriage. It is rolated that ‘Uygman 
ibn Maz‘iin wished to lead a celebate life, aad 
the Prophet forbade him, fur, said he, “ Whon 
a Muslim marrios he perfects his religion.” 
(Mishkat, book xii. c. xx.) 


CEYLON. Arabic Sarandib. The 
Oommontators say that when Adam and Evo 
wero cast ont of Paradise, Adam fell on tho 
island of Oeylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance. con- 
ducted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
apecies. (D'Herbelot, Bibi. Orient., p. 55.) 


CHASTITY. “Neither their (the 
Muslinis’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any ‘respect bear to como into competition 
with Obristian, or oven with Jewish morality. 
. . « . For instance, we oall the Muslims 
chaste becaase they abstained from indls- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds P as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change’ of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of oo- 
habitation with ‘all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,’ or, in other 
words, with any possible number of damsel: 
he might chovse to pyrobase, ór receive in 
gift, or take captive in war.” (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol. i. 272.. [CONCUBINAGE, SLAVES, 
MUTAH, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE.) 


CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 
and affection, is expressed by kubb, or magab- 
bah ; asit denotes almagiving, it is sadagah. 
He who ie liberal and charitable ta the poor 
is called muhsbbu 'l-fugara’. 


CHERUBIM. Arabic Karadi, pl. 
Karubin; Lit. “Those who are near.” Bab, 
D21332. The word karubin is used by the 


commentator al-Baiziwi, for the angels men- 
tioned in the Quran, Sirah xl 70: “ Those 
around it (the thrane of God) celobrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” Al-Baisiwi 
says the Karibin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
ial een 'l-Batzgawi, Tafsiru Husain, 
in loco. 


CHESS. Arabic Shatranj. Ac- 
cording to the Hidiiyah, “It is an abomi- 
pation to play at chess, dice, or any other 
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game, for if anything be staked it is 
gambling (maisir), whioh is oxpresaly for- 
bidden in tho Qur'in; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be haxzarded, it ie useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except three: the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himeelf with his wives. Several- ot thè 
learned, however, deem the game at chess 
lawful as having a tendoncy to quicken tho 
uuderstanding. This is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi'i. If a man play at chess for s stake, it 
destroys the integrity of bis character, but if 
he do not play for u stake, the integrity of his 
character is not affected. (Hamilton's Hidå- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 122.) 


OHILDREN. Arabic Auldd. 
There are no special injunctions in the 
Qur’in regarding the customs to be,ob- 
served at the birth of an infant (oircunci- 
sion not being evon once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train- 
ing and instruction of the young; but the 
eubject is frequently referred to in the Tra- 
ditions and in Mubaramadan books on Ethics. 
Muhammadans bavo ao largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially those observed at the births of 
children, that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish those which are special characteris- 
tics of Islim; many of the customs recorded 
in Horklot's Musabaans, fur examplo, being 
merely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, ondea- 
vour to descrihe those which are genorally 
admitted to have some autbority in the pre- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of a child, after he has 
been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothos, he is carried by the mid- 
wife to the assembly of male relatives and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 
the ohief Maulawi, or some person present, 
recites the Azgdn, or summons to prayer 
[azan » in the infant’s right ear, and the 

gamahk, which is the Agén with the addition 
of the words, “We are standing ap tor 
prayers” (1QamauH], in the left oar; a custom 
which is founded on the oxample of tho Pro- 

het, who is related to have done su at the 

irth of his grandson Hasan (Afishkat, book 
xviii. o. iv. 3). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it into the infant's 
mouth, custom alsuv founded upon the ex- 
ample of Muhummad. (Mishkat, book xviii. 
c. iv. 1.) This ceremony being ovor, alms Are 
distributed, and fatzhahs are recited for the 
health and prosperity of the child. According 
to the traditions, tho amount of silver given 
in ulins should be of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant's head—tho child's 
hoad being shaved for this purpese. (Mish- 
kat, ibid., part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours then visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, acoord- 
ing to tho Traditions (Afishkat, ibid.), be 
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given on the seventh day; tho child being 
either named after somo member of the 
family, or aftor some saint venerated by the 
family, or aome nama suggeatod by the nu- 
spiciour hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac. [XOROISM. 

(8.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the ceremony of ‘Agigah, established by 
Muhammad _himeoclf (Babu l-Aqiqah in 
Arabic Ed. Sahih of Aba Dad, vol. ii. p. 86) 
It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he-goate for a boy, and 
one ho-goat for a girl Tho goats must be 
not above e year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayet:—O God! I offdr to thee 
instoad of my own offspring, lifa for lifo, 
blood for blood, head for head, bono for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God, I do sacrifice this goat!” 

(4.) The mother is purified on the fortieth 
day, whon she is at liberty to go about an 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in tho swinging cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern households. It in a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of the 

ram. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the age of four yoars, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bismillah; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement of the 
Qur'ũm: *HBi- anmi ‘Uahi ‘r-rakmant ‘r-rahim.” 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra- 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabot, and to 
recite cortain chapters of tho Qur'an by rote. 

(6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the circumcision of the child should 
take placé in his sevonth year; the opera- 
tion being generally performed hy the barber. 
(ctmcumcraron. } The child is not required to 
observe all the customs of the Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty [PUBERTY] ; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach Him the prayers as soon 
as bo has been circumcised. 

(7.) The time when the child has finishod 
reciting the whole of the Qur’dn, once through, 
is also rogarded as an important epoch in the 
life of a child. On this occasion the scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presonts 
him with trays of swoetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we havo already remarked, tbo instruc- 
tion of yonth is a frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
s ra hip ais, is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan idoas on the subject :— 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nurse of a well-balanced temperament, for 
the qualities, both temperamental and spiri- 
tnal, of the nurse are communicated te the 
infant. Next, since we aro recommended by 
the Traditions to give the name on the sevent 
day (after —— the precept had better he 
conformed to. In dolaying k however, thoro 
In this advantago, that time fs given for a 
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deliberate selection of an appropriate name. 
For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 
hia whole life is embittered in consequence 
Henco caution in detérmining the name is ono 
of the parent’s obligations towards his off- 
spring. 

If we would prevent the child's acquiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
Tho first requisite is to restrain him abso- 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex- 
cesses which are characterised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Next to that, 
ho should be taught tho institutes of religion 
and rulos of propriety, and, according as hia 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by thé Traditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his prayers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render him emulous of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commits 
a reprehensible one; aud yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive cen- 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the disguise ; 
but-if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private. aggravating the 
heinonsness of such a precha and intimidat- 
ing him from its repotition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and roproof, for fear of his growing need to 
censure, and contracting a habit of reckless- 
ness; and thus, according to the proverb, 
“ Men grow eager for that which is withheld,” 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On moat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 

ractine of women only to prize the colour- 
ing and figuring of dress; that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are those in which he should be 
earliost instructed, as far as he can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification; that food and drink are a sort 
of medicine for the oure of hunger and thirst ; 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are only to be used in quantity sufficient tn 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
profer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. He 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in ordor that in time of nood ho may be 
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able to aubsigt on that. Iabits like thoso are 
better than riohes. Let his principal mea) ho 
made in the evening rather than the morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitade during the day. Flesh let him have 
.eparingly, or he will grow heavy and dali. 

weotmeats and other such apérient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewiee all 
liqaid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strony drinke, thore 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impairing thom both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rushnosg, auda- 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prao- 
tice is sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he shauid not bo allowed unnecessarily w 
. frequent, nor to listen to reprchensible convor- 
sation. His food should not bo given to him 
till he ban denpatohed his tasks, anlose suf- 
- foring Írum positive oxhauation. He mast bo 
forbiddun ta conceal any of his uctiuns, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety ; for, manifestly, 
the wotive to concealment can be no other 
` khan an idos that thoy are culpable. Sleep- 
ing in the day and eloeping overmuch at night 
should be —— Soft clothing and al) 
tho uses of luxury, auch as coo! rotreate jn 
thu hot sesson, ahd firos and fur in the ould, 
‘he should be taught to abstain from; he 
should be inured tu vxoroisu, foot- walking, 
horse-riding, and all other appropriate accom- 
plishments. 

Noxt, lot him learn the propricties of con- 
versation and behaviour. Let hu: not he 
tricked out with trimmings of the heir and 
‘ womanly attentiyn to dross, nor he presented 
with till the proper time for wearing 
them. t him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his aucestry or worldly udven- 
tagos. Let him bo restrained from speaking 
untrnths or from swearing in any caso, whether 
true or faleo; for an oath is wrongful iu any- 
one, and repugnant to tho letter of the ‘Tradi- 
tions, saving whan roqwred hy the interest 
of the public. And oven though oaths may 
be requisito to men, to boys they uevor can 
be so. Let him bo trained to silence, to 
speaking only whon addrossed, to liatoning in 
the preaonce of his vldors, and oxprosaing 
himsolf corrostly. 

For an instructor ho should buvo a man of 
principle and intolligenoe, well acquaintod 
with the discipline of morals, fond uf cloanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma- 
nity, well uvquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquette of d in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
witb all classos of mankind. It is desir- 
ablo that othora of his kind, and especially 
sons of noblemen, whose mannors havo 
always a distinguished elegance, should bo 
at school with »4o that in their socicty 
he may escape lassitude, learn dumvanvur, 
and exort himself with omulation in uis 
studios.. If the instructor correct hiia with 
blows, ho must bo forbidden tu cry, for that 
is the practice uf slaves and imbecilos. On 
the other hand, the instructor must be care- 
ful not to rosort to blows, except he is wit- 
ness of an offonco openly committed. When 
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compellod to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the outset to make them small in number and 
great in pain; otherwise the warning is not so 
efficacious, and he may grow audacious 
enough to repest tho offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the h- 
ablo'things of this world; for more ill comes 
from the love of monoy than from the simoam 
of the,dosort or the scorpont of the field. The 
Imam al-Chasszili, in commen on the text, 
“ Preserye me and them from idolatry,” says 
that by idols is here meant gold and silver ; 
and Abraham’a prayor is that ho and his 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of yold and silver, and from 
fixing their aifoctions on thom; bevauso the 
love of these was tho root of all ovil. In his 
leisure hours he may be allowed to play, 
providod it does not lead to excess of fatiguo 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When the disoerning power begins to pre- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
tho original object of worldly possessions in 
the niaintenance of health; so that the body 
may he made to last the period requisito to 
the spirit’s qualifying itself for the lifo 
eternal. ‘Then, if he ts to belong to the 
scientific classes, lot bim be instructed in the 
sciencos Let him be employed (aa soon as 
disongayud from studying tho onsentials of the 
roligion) in acquiring the sgienows, ‘The best 
course 18 to ascettain, by czamination of tho 

oath’s character fu: what sclence or art he 
ig best qualified, and to amploy him accord- 
ingly ; for, agroeably to the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not crested totbe same person”; 
evoryono is not guatitied for every profeus- 
nion, but oach for a particular one. 

This; indeed, is the expreasion of a prin- 
ciple by which tho fortanes of man and of-the 
world aro regulated. Witb tho old philoso. 
phors it wav a practice to inspect the horo- 

.scope of nativity, und to devote the child to 
that profossion. which appeared from the 
planotary itions to be suitable to his 
nature. on a person is adapted to a - 
fession, ho caq uire it with little paii i 
and wheu unadapted, the utmost ho can du is 
but to waste his time and dofer his osta- 
blishmont iu life. When a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and moans 
and appliances are unpropitious, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
all of auo with the first; otherwine it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu- 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call into play the ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtasity and lassitude. 

As soon as ho is perfect in a profession, 
let him be required to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in ordor that, from an experienco 
of ita advantagos, ho may strivo to waster 
it completely, and mako full progress iu 
the minutis of its principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honourable emolumont which charac- 
terises tho woll-connocted. He must not 
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depend on the provision afforded by his 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
aronta’ opulence, are doba from scquir- 
a profession, that they sink by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificanoo. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is oxpe- 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. Tho 
Kings of Fars, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to hahituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, ospecially if at all ad- 
vanced in years; like hard wood which is 
with diffloulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when asked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young. 
In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and tho other qualities 
already appropriated to women—no care can 
be too t. They should bo mado emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but mnst 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriageable age, no 


. 


time should be lost in me _them to 
proper mates. (See Akjldq-t , Thomp- 
son's od.) 

CHILD STEALING. The hand 
of a thief is not to be out off for stealing a 
free-born child, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendages; and 
also becauee the thief may pload that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a viow 
to appease h, and to deliyer it to the nurse. 
But Rea Yüsuf does not agree with Hanifah ; 
for ho says whero the value of tho ornamenta 
amounts to ten dirms, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation ie also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property. 
although Abi Yinuf saya itis not. ( ida- 
yah, ii. 91.) 


CHOSROES. Arabio Khusraw. 
The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Islim. He is 
said t be Naushorwan. (See Geyimi K 

st ón loco; refer also to Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol. if. 54 n.) 


OHRIST. (sxbus cuzIsSrT.) 


CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS- 
TIANS. Arabic, Nasrdntych, “ Ohristianity”; 


the — neer or Ohri 

1. Nagéra, or ‘/sawi. 
s Obri ianity seetos to have been widely dif- 
fasod in Arabia at tho time of Muhammad. 
According to Caussin de Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Ohristianity existed 
amo the Bana Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the & ‘Abda 1-Qais, the Band Haris of 
Najran, the Band Ghassin of Syria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 
Katalh. 


ans being Nagran. 
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The historian Philostorges (/ist. Eccles. 
lib. 1, 0. 3) tells us that a monk named Thoo- 
hilus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
tho Emporor Oonstanoo, A.D bis; to tho 
Him arite King of Yaman, and obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Ohristianity ; ono at 
Zafar, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Hnr- 
musz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
samo author, tho Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najrăn in the fifth century: A 
bishop sant by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in tho city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Onussin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
San‘é’ which was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and the Viceroy of Abyssinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen for tha ` 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia to perform a pilgrimage 
to this new church instead of to the Ka‘hah; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to have given rice to tho “ War of tho Elo- 
phant,” when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an onth that he would destroy the 
Meccan temple, and marched at tho head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant. This “War of the Elephant” 


marks tho od of Muhamniad’s birth. 
— 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as “‘ expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions. 
with neither the courage nor tho force to raire 
her hoad or display her national charms to 
a darkened nnd deluded world.” Donbtiesa 
much of the success of Islim in ita esrlier 
stago was due to the state of degradation into 
whioh the Obristian Church had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions of the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eatychians, and Monophyeites are matters of 
history, and muat have beld up the religion of 
Josus to tho ridicule of tho heathen world. 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, le¢ by a Syrian philoso- 
pher named Jobn Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad's 
conceptiun of thu Blossed Trinity. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary bad also givon rise to 
a religious contruversy between tho Antidno- 
Marianites and the Ovllyridians; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to ws position of a 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of tho Arabian 
reformer turned away from Obristianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. (supaiss. j 

Al-Baigéwi and other Muslim commenta- 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Vhris- 
tian instruction from learned Ohristians, 
named Jubr&é and Yasira J— on 
Sarah xvi. 105), and that on this acdoant the 
Quraish said, “It is only sonio mortal that 
teachos him!” For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to 
these two Ohristinns as they read aloud tha 
Books of Moses (/aurat) and the Now Testa- 
ment (Znaju). But it is romarkable that Mu- 
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hammad should, after all, have obtained such 
a oursory knowledge of Obristianity. For 
from the text of the Qur’én (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was Sibghah, or the dyeing of tho 
Obristians’ clothes; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was ‘a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a recurring 
fostival.” The doctrine of the Trinity is sup- 
posed to be a Trithelem of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Ohrist is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother “both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omiesione 
could only arise from a most imperfect ao- 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
heliefs of the Ohristian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won — 
pathy of Muhammad, and his exp ons 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews; but the abstruse cha- 
racter of their oreed, as shown in their end- 
less sohisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ. and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churohes, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degraded and idolatrous 
people liko the ancient Arabians. The 

ewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
system will be treated of in another place. 
[sopalsM. 

The following selections from the Qur’in 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a singlo quotation from 
the New Testamont, and it is noticeable that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Sirahs ; Sirah ii. being 
according to Jalala ‘d-din Suyiiti, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Sirah v. the last. 

Sarah v. 85 :— 

“Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jows, and those who join other gods with 
God, to he the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certainly find 
thoso to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, ‘We aro Christiane.’ This, because 
there are amongst them priests (qissisiin) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud.” 

Sirah ii. 59 :— 

“ Verily, they who believe (Muglims), and 
they who follow the Jowish religion, and tho 
Ohristians, and the Sabeites—whoover of 
these believeth in God and tho last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they be 
grieved. 
av same verse occurs again in Surah v. 
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Surah ii. 105 :— 

“ And they say, * None but Jows or Chris- 
tians shall enter Paradise:’ This is their 
wish. Sar: Give your proofs if yo spoak 
the truth. But they who set their face 
with resignation Godward, and do what is 
right,—their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, ‘The 
Christians lean on naught:’ ‘On naught 
loan the Jows, sany the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But op the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God’s namo 
from hoing romembored in His tomplos, 
and who basteth to ruin thom? Such nion 
cannot enter thom hut with foar. Theirs 
ie shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The Fast and the West 
is God's; thorefore, whichevor way ye turm,- 
there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 
‘God hath a son:’ Nol! Praise be to 
Him! But—His, whatever is in the Heavens 
und the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He decreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, ‘Be,’ and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say,‘ Unleas God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign....!’ So, 
with liko words, said those who were 
before them: their hearts are alike. 
Olear signs have we idlready shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a warner: and of the 
people of Hell thou shalt not be questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Ohristians will bo satisfied with 
thoe. Say: Vorily, guidance of God,— 
that is the guidanco! And if, after 
‘the Knowledge, which hath reached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
ne neither helper nor protector against 

0 ” 

Sürah iv. 160 :— 

“Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. ` 
And for their unbelief,—and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievoua 
calaumny,—and for their saying, ‘ Verily we 
have slain the Mossiah (Afasih), Jesus (‘/sa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’ ` Yet 
they slew him not, and they crucified him not, 
but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up to Himself. And God is Mighty, 
Wise!* 

Sarah ii. 180 :— 

“They say, moreover, ‘Become Jews or 
Ohristians that ye may have the true 
guidance.’ Sar: Nay! the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of those who join gods with God! 
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Say ye: ‘We believe in God, and that 
whith hath been sent down to us, and 
that which hath been sent down to Abra- 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
the tribes: and that which hath been 
given to Moses and tv Jeans, and that 
which was given to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them: and to God are we resigned 
(Muslims).’ If. therefore, they believe even 
as ye believe, then have they true guid- 
ance; but if thoy turn back. then do they 
cut themselves off from you: and God will 
suffice fo protect thoe ugninst thom, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knower. Tbo Baptiem 
of God, and who is better to baptise than 
God? And Him do we serve.” 

Sirah v. 75 :— 

“They surely are Iniidela who say, ‘God 
ia the third of three:’ for there is no God 
but one God: and if they refrain not from 
what they say, a grievous chestisement 
shall light on such of them as are Infidels. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God, and ask pardon of Him? since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful! The Messiah, Son 
of Mary, ia but an Apostle; othor Apostlos 
have flourished before him; and his mother 
was a just person: they both ate food. 
Behold! how we make olear to them the 
signs! then behold how they turn aside! 
Say: Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor holp? But 
God! He only Heareth, Knoweth. Sar: 
© people of the Book! outstep not bounds 
of truth In your religion; neither follow 
the desires of those who have already 
gone astray, and whe have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
from the ovenness of the way. Thoso 
among the children of Israel who belioved 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because 
they were rebellious, and became transgres- 
sors: they forbade not one another the 
iniquity which they wrought! detestable 
are their actions |” 

Sarah v. 18:— 

% And of those who aay, ‘We are Obris- 
tlans,’ havo we accepted the covonant. But 


they too have forgotten a part of what they: 


were taught; wherefore we have atirred up 
enmity and hatred amoug them that shall 
last till the day of the Rosurroction; and in 
the end will God tell them of their doings. 
O people of the Scriptures! now is our 
Apostle come tu you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and s clear Book come to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will He guide them. 
Infidels now are they who say, ‘ Verily 
God is al-Masih Ibn AATTEND (the Messiah, 
son of Mary)! Sar: who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-Masih Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of the Hea- 
vens and of the Earth, and of all that is 
between them! Le createth what He will; 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jewa and Ohristians, ‘ Eons are we 
of God and Hia boloved.’ Sar: Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins? Nay! 
ye are but a part of the men whom He 
ath created!” 

Sürah v. 58 :— 

“O Believers! tako not the 
Christians as friends. Thoy are but one 
another’s friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for hia friends, he surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the evil-doers. 
So shalt thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and aay, ‘ We foar lost 
a change of fortuno befall us.’ But haply 
God will of Himself bring about some vic- 
tory or event of His own ordering: then soon 
will they ropent them of their secret imagin- 
ings.” : 


Jews or 


Sürah xxii. 18 :— 

“An to thoee who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Saboites, and the Chrietians, and the 
Magians, and thoso who join other gods with 
God, of a truth, God shall decide hotwoon 
thom on the day of rosurrection: for God is 
witness of all things.” 

Srah v. 112 :— 

“ Remembor when the Apostles said—‘O 
Jesus, Son of Mary! is Thy Lord able to send 
down a furniahed TABLE to us out of 
Hoaven?’ He said— Fear God if ye be 
believers.’ They said —‘Wo desire to eat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts asaured ; 
and to know that thou hast indeed apokon 
truth to us, and to bo wilnesees thoreof.’ 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said—'O God, our 
Lord! send down a tablo to us out of Hea- 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to us, to the first of usa and to tho last of us, 
and a sign from Theo; and do Thon nourish 
us, for Thou art the best of nourishers.’ 
And God said—Verily, I will oause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disheliove, I will surel 
chastise him with a chastisement wherev it 
I will not chastia any othor croaturo. 
And when.God ahall say—' O Jesus, Sun 
of Mery, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
“Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God?”’ He shall say-—‘ Glory bo unto 
Thee! it is not for me to say that which I 
know to be not the truth; had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldest have known it: Thou 
knowest what is in moe, but I know not what 
is in Theo; for Thou woll knowest things 
unseen |” 

Sirab xix. 85 :— 

“ This is Josns, the son of Mary; this is a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 


doubt. ‘It beseemeth not God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him! when He decreeth 
a thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it is. 


And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord; adore Him then. Thia is the right 
way. But The Sects have fallen to variance 
among themselves «about Jesus: but woe, 


N 
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because of the assembly of a great day, to 
those who believe not!” 

The only New, Testament saints mentioned 
by namo in the Qur'in, are John the Baptist, 
Zacharias, and the n Mary. 

In the Mishkatu 'l-Magadib, there are re- 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
New Testament; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himeolf or of thoso 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos- 
siblo to toll :— 


Abt Hurairab says the Prophet said, “ Of. 


the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, so that his left 
aana knoweth not what the. right hand 
oeth., 


Mett. vi. 
_ Again: “God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robos.” (Book i. 


c. ix. pt. 2; comp. Matt. xii. 9— 

Again: & The doors of the celestial regions 
shall not open to them (the wicked) until a 
oamel pans through the eye of a needle.” 

k v. œ fii. pt. 8; comp. Mark x. 


Roa Umamah rolates that the Prophet 
said, “Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed bo him who ‘bath not seen me 
and yot hath believed.” 
pt. 8; comp. John xx. 29. 

Mu‘ag relates that the Prophet said, * Do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you, and roject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. o. i. 
pt. 8; Matt. vii. 12. 

AbG Hurairah relates that the Prophot 
said, “ Verily God will say in the day of ro- 


Book xxiv. 6 xxvi. 


surrection, U ye aons of mon! I was siok snd 


ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
will say, O Thou defender, how could wo 
visit Thee, for Thou art the Lord of the 
universe, and art free from sickness? And 
God will eay, O ye sons of men, did you not 
know that euch a one of my servants was 
niek and ye did not visit him,” &. &o. 

k v. c. i. pt. 1; comp, Matt. xxv. 
1 


Lithough it would be dificult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’in, the géneral 
belief of Muhainmadans ie that Obristians 
are not In a state of salvation, and Lega, or 
the “blazing firo,” inentioned in Sarah lxx. 
15, is, according to the Imim al-Baghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Ohristian ina Muslim 
state is that of a Zimm:, or one who pays 
tribute to a Muh overnor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which mey have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islim, but he is not aliowed to 
erect new ones; “for,” says Aba Hanifah, 
“ the construction of churches or s oguec 
in Muslim territory is unlawful, being for- 
bidden in tho Traditiona.” “It also behoves 
the Imim to make distinction between Mus- 
lims and Zimmis (1.c. Obristiany, Jews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore not 


on i e viii. pt. 1; comp. 
) . 
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allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wéar the same dresses 
os Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Abad Hanifah, “is that Mubhammadens are 
to be held in honour. and Zimmis are 
not. 

The wivos also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
thst a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim boggars 
come to them thoy should not pray for 
them ! 

The learned have ruled that a Zimmi ` 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in onses of necessity, and if he be thus of 
necessity allowed to rido, he should dismount 
when ho meets a Muslim. (Hidayah. vol. ii 
219.) 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Qhristian, must direct bim tu say: 
“TI awoar by God who sent the Gospel to 
Josus.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Mubammadan 
law that s claim of paren made by a 
Christian is preferable to a c of bondage 
advancod by a Muslim. Abū Hanifah say» 
if a boy be in the — of two men, thu 
ono a Muslim and the other a Christian, ani 
the Ohristian assert that tho buy is bis son, 
and tho Mualim assort that ho is bia slave, 
ho 'must be docroed to bo tle sou of the 
Christian and free, because altheagh Islim is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the olaim of offspring and the claim 
of bondage. (dem, vol. iv. 195.) 

Sir William Muir, ref to Muhammad’s 
reception of the Bani Hunifah and other 
Obristian tribos, 4.8. 9, says, “ On the depar- 
ture of the embassy the Prophot gave 
them a vessel with sume water in it ranning 
ovor from his own sablutions, and said to 
them, ‘When ye reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle its site with this 
water. and build a Masjid in ita placo.’ Those 
commands they carried into offect, and aban- 
doned’ Obristianity without oompunetion 
To another Christian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptism; ao that although the 
adulte oontinnod to be nominally i 
their children grew up with no provision but 
that of tho Qur’in..... It ie no wower 
that ty, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
rome) pehingula.” (Life of Mahomet, vol 
iv. . 


CHU.2OHES. Arabic Bia’h and 
Kanisah, which terma include equally 
churches and aynagogues. The construction 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions; but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews or Christians beforo 
the country was conquered by tha Muham. 
madan power, they are at liberty ta repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, and,as the Imam of the Muslimwn 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
their own religion, it is a necessary snferenes 
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that he has engaged not to prevent them 
from building or repairing their churches or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
romove these, and to build them ina placo 
different from their former situation, ' the 
Imim must prevent them, since this is an 
actual consetrnction. Monasteriés and her- 
mitages aro under the same law. Places of 
prover within their dwellings are allowed to 
constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a privato habitation. at 
is here said is held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil- 
lages, because as the ‘tokens of Islam ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals, &c.) appear in cities, gimmis 
(i.e. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be pormitted to exhibit the tokona of 
their Infidolity in the frco of Ialim, But as 
tho tokona of Islam do not appear in vil- 
lagos, the erection of churchos and ayna- 
gogues is not prohibited thoro. But the Imim 
Abi: Hanifah held that this oxemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part uf the inhabhitanta were zimmia. 
Ho adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from construct- 
ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religions canndt exist in the 
co of Arabia.” (Iliddyah, book ix. c. viii. 
If a Jow or a Christian, being in soon 
health, build a church of a synagogue and 
then dio, such building is an inheritanco, and 
descende to the beires of the founder. Accord- 
ing to Abū Hanifsh, it is a pious appropria- 
tion; but hia two dieciples hold such erections 
to be sinful, and only to be considered an or- 
divary property. If a Jew or a Christian will 
H | s. hia doath sr be con- 
ve ato or aA ogue or church, the 
bequest in valid. (Bhidayah, book lii. ©. vi.) 
e following tradition related by Talaq 
ibn “AH (Mishkat, iv. o. viii. 2) exhibits Mu- 
hammad’s determination to destroy Christian 
churches : “© We told the Prophet that there 
was a oburch on our grougd; and we re- 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after ho had performed wasii. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed out his mouth ; after which 
he poured the water for ua into a vessel and 
ordered us to roturn, saying, ‘When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic bi‘ah), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 


CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Khitan, 
khitanch, or khatnah. Oircumeision is not 
once alluded to tn the Qur’in. The omission 
ia remarkable, end Muslim writers do not 
attempt any oxplanation of it. It is held to 
be sussah, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (Fatawa ‘Alamgiri, vol iv. 
p- 287), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentio 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
bus it is asserted hy some writers that he was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent echolars..(Raddu'l- Mukhtar, 
vol. v. p. 885.) 
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In the Sahihu 'l- Bukhari, p: 981, a short 
chapter is devoted to the su jost oft khitån, 
or “circumcision,” in which there ére three 
traditions ‘— 

Abū Hurairah relates thst the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fitrab is circamei- 
sion. 

Abii Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that Abraham was ciroumcised when be 
was eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbàs, “ How old wero yon when the 
Prophet died?” He said, “I was circumcised 
in the days when it occurred.” And Jubair 
says they did not circumcise in those days 
notil mon were full grown. 

Tt ia recommonded to ho performed upon a 
ny between tho ages of sovenandtwelvo, bub 
it in laefnl to oiroumolse a child sevon days 
aftor bia birth. In the oase of ə convert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer- 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is 
considered expedient and i for all new 
converts to be circumcis ali cases an 
adult is expected to ciroumcise himself, as it 
is a abamo for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The circumoision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
ldwa ‘Alumgiri, Ai iv. p. 287. 

The harber is generally the person em- 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stick ia used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
pace, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
ronum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inoh thiok, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a half of the prepnoe above and 
Se of aa inch below. Te E 
oeps severely ping it, causes a good dea 
of pain, but this stato of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
ia the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
hæmorrhage which follows ie inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

Acco to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets born in 
a circumcised state, namely, Zakarfy&, Shie, 
Idris, YOauf, Hangalah, ‘Isa, Misa, Adam, 
Noh, Shu‘aib, Sim, Lif, S&lih, Sulajmän, 
Yehya, Héd, and Muhammad. (Durru 'l- 
Mukhtar, p. 619.) 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS. All quadrupeds that seize their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are unlawful 
(hardm), the Prophet having prohibited man- 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxos, being both included 
under the olass of animals of prey, are un- 


lawful. bis is the doctrine of Abii Hanifah, 
but asb-Shaa‘i holds that thoy ara lawful) 
Elephants and woasels aro also animals of 


prey. Pelicans and kites are abominable 


(mikriih), hecause they dovour doad bodies. | 


Crows which feed on grain are mubd, or 
indifferent, but carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful Abū Hanifah says tho magpio is 
indifforent (mubah), hut He Imam Yusuf says 
it iè abominablo (wakrúh). 

Crocodilcs and ottora and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects are makrih, ar abomin- 
ablo. Thoe ass und the mule aro both unlaw- 
ful. According to Abi .Hanifah and Malik, 
horse-flesh is unlawful, but ash-Shif'i says 
it is indifferent. Tho flesh of haras is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in tho water, 
fish, is lawful. But Malik allows thom. . 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and so are all animals who are not slain by 
zubd§.. (Hiddyuh, vol. iv. p. 74.) [zanan] 

It must be observed that in. Muhammadan 
law animals aro either ġalāl, “lawful,” or 
mubab, “indifferent,” or makrüh, “ abomin- 
able” (i.e. whioh is condemned but still is 
lawful), or bardm, “ unlawful.” 


CLERGY. The Christian clergy 


except 


are mentioned in the Qur’én with expressions | 


of comparative praise. Sirah v. 85: “ Thon 
wilt surely find that the strongest ih anmity 
against those who believe are the Jows, and 
the idolaters; and thou wilt find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say.‘ We 
are Christians’; that is because there are 
amongst them pricsts (qissisin) and monks, 
and because they are not proud.” ` 

The Muhammadans havo no olass of people 
ocoupying the iso position of prioste or 
clergy, although the Imims, or leaders of 
prayers in the ee — aro parsoni o. 
earning appointed by the congregation. 
Central Anja, it ia usual to sct a * a loarnod 


man (well skiJled in theology) by binding the ` 


turban round his head, the act being per- 
formed by a leading maulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Islim, those who are qualified to give an 
opinion in religions mattors, and to take the 
lead in guiding the people in spiritual affairs, 
are callod ‘ulamd’ (pl. of ‘diim), a term which 
baa, in Hindustin and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of. maulawi, a word dorived from 
maula, “ lord.” 

The recognised offices in Islim correspond- 
ing to that of a priest or religious teacher, 


‘are, Imam, i, and Qdsi. Iméam (in addi- ` 
tion to its used for the ifah, or 
Oaliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 


loads tho public prayors, an office answoring 
to the ane — Thia official N ap- 
inted oithor © congregation, or by t 
parish or sedtion of the town or village, who 
fregna the mosque in which ho leads the 
rayers. -Mu/fti is the legal adviser, who 
dea difficult ous questions, 
` assiste the Qågi, or j 


and 
Qasiis the judge 





ful physician but experience.” 


„about the nine (sio) w 


COMMANDMBNTS 


and the administrator of the law 
appointments of Mufi and Qdpi are in 
the hands of the M govarnment of the 
place. It ia usnal for the Qazi to take 
the lead in prayers. at {onerals, whilst the 
Gnam of the parish generally performs the 
nikah, o: religious service at marriages. 
[MARRIAGR. J— 

Theso offices are nui nocussurily hereditary, 
but it is usual in Muhaimnadan eountrios 
for them to pass from father to son. In 
India at tho present time thoro are familios 


The 


who retain the titles of Afufti and Qagi, 


altheugh tho dautios connected with these 
offices are no longer performed by them. 
CAUTION (Arabic Hazar) is 
enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said,“ A Muslim is not bitten twice at 


tho same bole.” “He is no porieot man who 


has not fallen into trouble, for there ja no akil- 
When a man 
has spokon, and has then looked firat to his 
right and then to his left, what he has said 
is sacred to those present, and they must 
not — it to others.” (Mishkat, xxii. 
e, tviii. 


COINAGE. [wommy.] 


COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 
‘Ashir. a» culledtor of the tenths; and ‘Amil 


_ mutasaddigq; collector of alms. 


The Khalifah is to allow tho officer om- 
ployed in the collootian of the zakat as much 
out of it as is in proportion to his Isbour. and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 54.) 


COMMANDMENTS, The ‘Ten. 
In the Qur'an it is stated that God gavo 
Mosos cortain monitions on tables (of stone), 
and also that ho guyo him nino clear ie 
(Soe Sirah ‘vii. 142, and Sarah xvii. 107.) 


. Theso two statements have perplexed the 


commentators very much, and every effort is 
made, by them to revoncile the nine signs 
with the Ton Commandnients, alth it is 
evident from the Qur'an iteelf, that the nine 
clear signe refer to the miracles of Mosos. 
[PLAGUES OF EGYPT.) 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself was a little confnaod ir, the mattor, 
and may to some extent be responsible for the 
mistakes of tho commentators on his hook, for 
it is related (Bfishkas, book i. c. ii. pt. 2) that 
a Jow vame to the Prophet and asked bim 
ers: which appeared 
by the hands of Moses. The Prophet said, 
t“ Do not associate anything with God. do not 
steal, do not commit adultery, do pot kill, do ` 
not tako an innocebt before the king to 
bo killed, do not practise mayic, do not iske 
interest, do not noouse an innocent woman of 
— do not run away in battle, and 
ospecially for you, O Jowe, not to work on 
the Sabbath.” ‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq remarks on 
this tradition — the Jow — — 
nine (ssc) miracles (or es) of 
the oe * ota ten Oommand: . 
ments. . 


COMMANDER 
A com n of the Ten Oommandments 
given by the great Jewish law-giver with those 
recerded in the above tradition and in the 


vith Sirah of the Qur'an. verse 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet was 
acquainted with tho Old Testament sorip- 
tures. 

The commentator Husain, who wrote fonr 
hundred years ayo, says the following verses 
in the SOratu ‘l-An‘im (vi.) are those Ten 
Commandments which in every dispensation 
are incumbont on mankind; and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandmenta given to Moses). 

“ Savy: Come, I willvehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you—(1) that ye assign 
not aught to Him as partner: (2) and that ye 
he good to your parente: (8) and that ye slay 
not your children, because of poverty; for 
_ them and for you will we provide: (4) and 

that yo come not near to pollutions, outward 
or inward: (6) ond that ye slay not anyone 
whom God hath ‘orb{dden you, unless for 
a just cause. This hath he enjoined on 
you, to the intent that ye may understand. 
(6) And come not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, bnt to improve it, until be come 
of age- (7) and use a full measure, and a 
just balance: We” will not task a soul beyond 
ite ability. (8) And when ye givre judgment, 
ohservo justics. even though it be the affair 
of a kinsman, (9) and follil {he covenant of 
God. This hath God enjoined you for your 
toortition — And, ‘this is my right way.’ 
Follow it then : (10) and follow not other paths 
leet ye be scattered from His path, This 
hath He enjoined you, that ye may fear Him.” 
(Streh vi. 152.) 


COMMANDER OF THE FATIH. 


FUL. Arabic Amiru 'l-Mu'minin 
(ergs!) eet). A title given by the 


Maslims in the first instancé to tbe first Kha- 
lifah, Ab@ Bakr, and afterwards retained by 
succeeding Khalifahs. It is assumed by 
almost any Mabammadan ruler in the pre. 
sent day. 


COMMENTARIES. ([qum'am.] 


COMMERCE. Arabic Tijdrol 


(bw). Commerce and merchandise 
are said in the Qur'an to be of God.” Barah 
xvii. 62: “It is your Lord who drives the 
ships for you in the sea that ye may seek 
after plenty from Him ; verily He is ever mer- 
etfal to you. And when distress touches you 
ih the sea, those whom ye call upon, except 
Him, stray away from you; but when Ho hae 
bronght you safe to ahoro, yo alno turn away 
(from God) ; for man is ever teful.” 
Zekat in due on merchandise of every 
description, in proportion to 5 yer cent. 


COMPANIONS, The. (asHas.] 


COMPULSION. Arabic Ikrah 
(s) Mahammadan law makes 
provision for persons acting under vompul- 
sion, when the person who compele has it in 
hile power to oxecute what ho orders, ba ne 
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a king ora thief. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 459.) 
E.g. a person forced into a vontract may diš- 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
so, being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Murlim guilty of ein who declares 
himself an unboliever whon the lore of a limb 
or of life is threatened. According to the 
Imaim Aba Hanifah, if a Muslim be compelled 
to divorce his wife, the divorce is valid; but 
with him the other throc Imdms are not 
agreed in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surri 
(4&y~), pl. sardri. The Muhammadan 
religion appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubinage, provided the woman 
be e-nlave, and not a free Muslim woman. _ 

Thonau female slaves must be either K. 
taken captive in war, (9) or purohased by 
money, (8) or thé descendants of slaves, 
Even married women, if taken in war, are, 
accordiug to an injanction of the Qur’én, 
Sarah iv 28, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim eonqueror. ‘‘(Unlavfal) to you are 
murrted women, excep such as your right 
haod posansa (s.¢. taken in war, or purobased 
slavos).” Thiw inetitation of coneabinage is 
founded upon thy example of Muhammad 
himself, who took Rih the Jowoss as ais 
concubine after the battle with the Banti 
Qurafizab (am. 6), and also Maria the Uopt, 
who was sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

should a ooncuhiúe bear her master a 
child, the Mulawmadan law roles that she 
and her offspring are ipso facto free. For a 
further treatment of this subject, see article 
on BLAVE». 

Amongst the Shi‘ahs, the temporary mar. 
riage sailed Mut'ah exhibits the worst form 
of concubinage. [mur an.] 

It ia interesting to compare the condition 
of the concubine under Muslim law and ander 
tho Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a con- 
unbine would generally be either a Hebrew 
gir] bought of her father, or a Gentile — 
takén in war. So that whilst the Muham 
madan law forbida eoncubinage with a free 
wotnan, the Mosaic law permitted it and legis- 
lated for it. See Exodus xxi.: “If a man 
soll his daughter to be a maid-servant, sho 
shall pot go out as men-sefvante do. If she 
please not her master who hath betrothed her 
to himeelf, then shall he let her be redeemed ; 
to sell ker unto a strange nation he shall have 
no power. seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
her.” 
With regard to lemale slaves taken In war, 
the Mosaic law rolad. Dent. xxi. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war against thine enemies, 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands. and thon nast taken theni 
captive, and seest, a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that ¿hou wouldst 
have ber to thy wife; then thou shalt bring 
her to thine home, &. .. . And it suall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thon shalt 
let her go whithor she will: but thou analt 
not nell her,” &a. 
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OONGREGATION. The Assembly 
of people in a mosquo is called Jam‘ah 
(Zee), the term also used in Afghan- 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers; for Muhammad has said, 
“ The prayers which are said in a congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.” ‘Say your prayers 
in a congregation, fac a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. — 

The Sunni style themselves Allis Sunnah 
wa Jam'ah, i.e. “ tho people of the traditions 
and of the congregation,” in contradistinction 
to the Shi‘ahs, who do not worship in a con- 
grogation unlese the Imim, or leader, be a 
man entirely free from sin. [1mam. 

The word jam'ah ig also used for an 


assombly of people collected to decide a ques-. 


tion of law or theology, the sjma* being their 
decision, more frequently called ijma‘u 'l- 
ummak. 


CONSOIENOE. There is no word 
in tho Qur’an which exactly expressos 
the Ohristian conception of conacience. The 
word nafs (ut), which, according to Arabie 
lexicons, oxpresses very much the same idea 


as tho Hebrew Hy nephesh, “life, animal 


TY 
apirit, breath” (Job xli.-21), seems to be used 
in the Qur’in to convey the meaning of oon- 
science, although English translators render 
it “soul.” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of conscionces spoken of in the 
Qur’in: (1) Nafs lawwamah, the “ self- 
accusing soul of conscience ” (SGrah lxxv. 8). 
(9) Nafs ammaraÀ, the “soul or conscience 
prone to evil” (Sirah xii. 53). (8) Nafs 
mu{ma'tnnah, the “peaceful soul or con- 
science” (Sirab Ixxxix. 12). (4) Nafs mul- 

» the “soul or oonscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good” (Sirah 
lxxxlv. 27.) 

It ocours also in the sense of conscience in 
the Traditions (dMishkat, book i. ch. 1. pt. 8): 
“ When anything pricks your soul (nafs) for- 
sake it.” Abdu 'l-Haqq, in his Persian com- 
mentary on the Af/shka/, renders it by gat, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise idea. In Persian Mu- 
hammadan works, as well as in commou oon- 
Yorsation, the word na/ç is now used in ils 
evil sense, of desire or. passion, but it must 
be evident that thie is not its Qur’dnic mean- 
ing. The word Lej gimmah, which in later 
Arabic, together with gamir, is used 
to express conesience, has in tho oniy pas- 

where it oocars in the Qur’in a decidedly 
erent meaning, e.g. Sirah ix. 8, 10, where 
it means olientship. Sale and Rodwell both 
translate it “faith,” but Palmer more acou- 
raloly renders it “ tive of olientship.” 


CONVERSATION. The follow- 


iug instractions are given in the Qur'an re- 
guiding talking and conversation. Sirah 


OONVERSATION 


xxxi. 17, “Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice; verily the moat disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of asses.” Sirah ii. 
77, “Speak to men kindly.” In the Tradi- 
tions, Ibn Mas‘ad relates that Muhammad 
said, ‘ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak mach.” 

On the subject of conversation, Faqir Jani 
Muhamınad As'ad, the author of tho cele- 
brated othical work entitled the Akglak-c- 
Jalali, p. 288, says :— 

“He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tonds to lower hiw in point of coneidera- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 

het used to observe the strictest medium in 
is language; so much so, that, in tho most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
iho worde hbe uttered. Buzarg Jamihr used 
to say, ‘ When you soe a person talking much 
without occasion, bo sure he is out of his 
senses. Let him not give vent bo expres- 
sions till he has determined in hia own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however woll known to the 
listoner, the latter is not to intimate his ac- 
quaintance with it till the narrative is eon- 
cluded. A question put to others he mast 
not himeelf reply to; if put to a body of 
which ho is a member, let him not provent 
the others; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep sileace till the other's ststement 
is completed, and thon give his own, but in 
such sort us uot to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist's sentence is concluded. Conversa 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he iq not 
to interfere in; and if people conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt fartively 
to overhear. To his elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medimn 
betwoen high aud low. Should any abstrase 
topic present itself, he should give it per- 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity be should 
never aim at, when not absolutely required ; 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compross allhe has to say. Neither should he 
omploy anusaal terma or far-fetehud figures, 
He should beware of obscenity and bad lau- 
guago; or if ho wust neods refer to an indo- 
cent subject, lel him bo content with allusion 
by metsphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, whieb tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade bis respectability, 
aod bring tum into genoral disagreement and 
dislike. Lot hie language upon every occa- 
sion correspond with thp exigenoy of hia posi- 
tlon; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it he only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. t him never, for right or wrong, en- 
gage in disputes with others of the company ; 
least of all with the elders or the triflers of 
it: and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observaut of the rules of 
candour. 

“Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those he is addressing, 


CONVERTS 


but adapt hie discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared—. 
‘We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad- 
dress men in the measure of their undersiand- 
ings ': and Jesus (blessed be he) said, ‘ Use not 
wiedom with the unwise to thoir annoyance ' 
(St. Matthew vii. 6?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let: him mimio anyone's gestures, 
actions, or words, not give utteranon to ‘the 
language of menace. 

@ When addressing a great person, let him 

begin with something ominous of good, as the 
———— of his fortune, felicity, and so 
orth. 
“From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falaehood, whetbor honrd or spoken, let 
him hold it essontial to keep clear; nay, even 
from any partnorship with thone addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
spoaks. It was the answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘God has given me two 
ears and only ono tongue’; which was as 
much as to nay, ‘Hear twice aa much as you 
spesnk.' ” 


CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 
MADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of the Hidéyah (vol. ii. 170), if a hostile ip- 
fidel embrace Islim in a hostile country, his 
person is his own. and he is not made a slave, 
nor can hia children be enslaved. His pro- 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of one who bas been first conquered and 
then embraces Islim, for his own person and 
his children become alaves, and his wiven are 
at the meroy of tho victoriona Mualim, whilet 
Hi Janda also hocome the proporty of the 
Stato. 


COVENANT. The word in the 
Qur’én and the Traditions for God's Oove- 
nant with His people is Mwaq. Muham- 
mad taught, both in the Qur’én and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and touk a 
Aba (watdah) and n covenant (migég) from 
them. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’an, Sirah vil. 171 :— 

‘Thy Lord brought forth their descendanta 
from the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, ‘ Am I 
not,’ said He, ‘your Lord?’ They said,‘ Yes 
wo witness it.’ This we did, lest ye should 
say onthe Day of on, ‘Truly, of 
this were we heediess, bocause uninformed.’ 

“Or lest ye should sey, ‘Onur fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gode with our 
God, and we are their seed sfter them: wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings of vain 
men ? ' ” 

But the story as told in tho Traditions is 
more graphic :— 

“Ubai ibn Ka‘b relates, in oxplanation of 
the verse in the Sirata '1-A‘rif (verse 171): 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected them together and 
made them of difforent tribos, and of difforent 
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appearances, and gave them powers of speech. 

hen thoy began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (wu'dah), and a covenant 
(miaāg), and said, ‘Am I not thy Lord?’ 

hey all anawered and said, ‘Thou art,’ 
Then God said, ‘Swear by the seven hea- 
vons and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec- 
tion, We did not undorstand this. Know yo 
therefore that thero is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Me. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of. 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books.’ Tho sone of 
Adam then replied, ‘We are witnesses that 
Thon art our Lord ae: and our Qod 
(A) Thore is no Lord but Thee and no 

od but Thee.’ Then thoy confoarod this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongat them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, ‘O Lord 
why didat Thou not make them all alike?’ 
And the Lord said, ‘ Truly I willod it thus in 
order that aome of my servants may be 
thankful.’ Then Adam saw amongst his pos- 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there were lights, and thoy were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(nabiwah) and of spostieship (rasd/ah). 
And thus it is writton in the Qur’én (Sirah 
xxxiil. 7), ‘Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mu- 
bemmad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with Masa, and with Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we mado with them a covenant.’ 
And (sontinues Ubai) Josus was amongst the 
opirite.” (Mishkdt, Arabic Ed. Babu 'l-Qadr.) 


COVERING THE HEAD. There 


is no injunction in cither the Qur'an or Tra- 
ditions as to a man covering his bead during 
prayers, although it is generally held to be ` 
more modest and correct for bim to do so. 

With reference to women, the law is impe- 
rative, for ‘Ayishab relates that Muhammad 
said, “God accepts not the prayer of an sdult 
woman unless sho cover her head.” (Mishkat, 
iv. o. ix.) 


CORRUPTION OF THE SORIP- 
TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Ohristians with having alterod their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham- 
madan writers for this supposed corraption of 
the sacred Scriptures of the Jews and Chris- 
tians is Takrif. 

The Imém Fakhru ‘d-din Rasgi, in bis com- 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explains Tabdri/ to 
mean “to change, alter, or turn aside any- 
thing from the truth.” Muslim divines say 
there are two kinds of tahrif, namely, (ah- 

~f-ma‘nawi, a corruption of the meaning ; 
and tahri/-t-/a/gi, a corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversislists, whon they 
become acquainted with the naturo of the 
contents of the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the contents of the Qur'an with those of 
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the sacred Scriptares, chargo the Obristians 
with the tabrif-i-lgfgi. They say the 


Christians have expunged the word abmad 


from the Peophectes, and have inserted the 
expression “ Bon of God,” and the story of 
the crucifixion, death, and resurrection of our 
blessed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by the most celebrated of the Mus- 
lim commentators. 
The Imi Muhammad Ismé‘il al-Bukhiri 
ea » line 1) records that Ibn ‘Abbàs said 

t “tha word Tahrif (corruption) signifos 
to change a thing from its original naturo; 
and that there is no man who could corrapt 
a aingie word of what proceeded from God, 
oe that — Jows and — could — 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God.” 

Ibn Mazar and Ibn Abi Hatim state, in the 
coumontary known ae the Tafsir Durr-i- 
Mansg. that they havo it on tho authority of 
Ibn Muniyah, that the Tuurāt (i.e. the books 
of Moses), and the Jnjif (i.e. the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purity in which they were 
sent ddwn from heaven, and that no altera- 
tione had boon made in them, but thet the 
Jowa wore wont to deceive tho people by un- 
suund arguments, and by wresting the sense 
of Soriptare. 

Shah Waliya ‘lah, in his commentary, the 
Fauzu 'l- Kabir, and also Ibn ‘Aubas, support 
tho samo view. 

This ap to be the correct interpreta- 
tion of tho various vorsod of the an 
charging the Jews with having corrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Neriptures. 

For example, Stratu, Ali ‘Imran (iii.), 72: 
‘‘ There aro certainly zome of them who read 
tho Scriptnres perveracly, that yo may think 
what they read to bo really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Soriptures ; and they say 
this ie from God, but it ia not from God; and 
they speak that which is falsu congernipg God 
againat their own knowlodyp.” 

Tho Imam Fakbru 'd-din, in bis commen- 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same character which occur in the Qur’in, 
says it refers to a tubrif-i-ma‘nawi, and that 
id does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, but merely that they made alterations 
in the course of > 

Bat whilst all the old commentators, who 
most probably had never seen a copy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and O , onl 
charge them with a takrif-i-ma'nawi, all 
modern ocontroversialists amongst the Mu- 
hammadans contend for a AE , an 
being the only solution of the ty. 

In with such opponents, the Obris- 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments :— 

1. The Quran does not charge the Jews 
and Chriatiana with corrupting tho text of 
thoir sacred books; aud many learned Mus- 
lim commentators adinit that such is not the 
case. 

2. The Qar’an asserts that the Holy-Sori 
tures of the Jews und Christians existed tn 
the days of Muhammad, who invariably 
speaks of them with reverence and respoct. 


CRBATION 


8. There now exist manuscripts of tho Old 
and New Testaments of an earlier date than 
that of Muhammad (a.v. 610-682.) 

There are versions of tho Old and New. 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad ; for example, the Septuagint, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
the Armenian vorsions. 

5. The Hoxapla, or Octapla of Origen, which 
dates four cunturies before Muhammad, gives 
variqus versions of the Old Testament Sorip. 
turow in parallel columns. 

6. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were separated from the western 
world for centuries, possess tho same Sorip- 
tures. 

7. In the works of Justin Martyr, whe 
lived from A.D. 108 to 167, thero are nume- 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that thoy weru exactly tho aame as 
thoes wo havo now. The same may be said 
of qther early Christian writers. 

Muhammadan controyeralalists of ‘the pro- 
sont day urge that the humerous r 8 
which exist in tho Christian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least. the main points at 
issue between the Chriatian and the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonship of Christ, the Father- 
hood of Gud, the Crucifixion, Death, and Re- 
surrection of Obrist, and tho Atonement, aro 
all clearly stated in almost avery book of tho 
Now Testament, whilst they aro rejectud’ by 
the Qur'an. 

The most plausible of modern objeation: 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris- 
tians have lost the Jnjil which was aent down 
from heaven to Jesus; and that tho Now Toa- 
tament containa weroly the fadia, or Sunnuh 
-—the traditions handed down by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and shark: It is, 
of course, & more assertion, unsupported by 
any proof; but it appoara to bo a line of 
argument which commends itself to many 
modern Muslims. 


CREATION. Arabic Khalgah The 
following are tho allusions to the Oreation which 
oceur in the Qur’én, Sarah 1. 87: “Of old We 
(God) oreated the heavens and the earth and all 
that is between them in siz days, and no wes- 
riness touchod Us.” Sarah xii. 8; “Do yo 
indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days 
creatod the earth? Do ye assign Him equala 
The Lord of the World is He. And He nath 
placed on the earth the frm mountains which 
tower above it, and He hath blesved it, and 
distribated its nourishments throughont it 
(for the cravings of ull are alike), in four 
days. Then applied , Himself to the 
heaven, which was but amoke: and to it and 
to the earth Ho said, ‘Come yo, in gbedience 
or against your will?” and they both said, 
“Wo come obedient.” And He comploted 
thém as seven heavens in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels, This is the disposition uf 
the Almighty, the all-knowing one.” Sarat 
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xvi 8: “He created the heavens and the 
carth to set forth his truth, high let Him be 
oxalted above the gods they join with Him! 
Man hath He created out of a moist ; yet 
lo! man is an open caviller. And the cattle | 
for you hath He created them, &0...., 
Shall He who hath created be as he who 
hath not created ? Will ye not consider?” 
Sirah xifi. 3: “It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, thon canst bchold ; 
then seated Himself upon Hin throne, and 
im lewa on the sun and mooh; each 
travelleth to ita appointeth goal. He ordereth 
all things. He maketh His signs clear. 
Hapiy ye will havo firm faith in a moeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who hath ont- 
stretched tho earth, and placed on it the firm 
mountains, and rivers; and of every fruit Ho 
hath placed on it two kinds. He caunetb tho 
bight to enshroud the day.” Sfrah xxxv. 
12 “God created yon of dust—then of the 
gormon of lifo—thou made you two ‘ exes.” 
According to the Traditions (Mishknt, xxiv. 
o, i, pt 8), God created the earth on Satur- 
day, the hills un Sunday, tho trees on Monday, 
all anpleasant things on Tuesday, the light 
on Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, and 
Adam, who was the last of Creation, was 
— aftor tho time of afternoon praycrs on 
y. 


CREED. The Muhammadan Creed, 
or Kalimatu lsh-shahädah (shortly Kalimah) ie 
the well-known formula :— 

“I testify that there is no deity but 
Goan and: Muhammad is the Apostle of 


It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
first part of this creed, which ia called tho 
AA i wa tgbat, namoly, “ There is no deity but 

9 
every prophet sioe the days of ‘Adam, and 
that the — portion has beon —— 
according to the = pasasqa tor example, 
that in the days of Moses it would ba: 
“ Thero is no deity but God, and Moses is 
— vith — pn —— n 

on it was: “Thero is no deity 
— and Jesus is the Spirit of 

Jabir relates that Muhammad eald “the 
keys of Paradise are bearing witness that 
there is no deity but God.” 

The recital of tho Kalmah, ce Creed, is 
the first of five pillars of practical religion in 
Islim; and when anyone is converted to 
‘Islim he is required, to repoat this formuln, 
and the following are the conditiona required 
of a with referonce to it. :—- 

1. t it shall he repeated aloud, at 
least once in a life-timo. 

2° That the moaning of it shall be fully 


understood 
8 That it shall be believed in “by the 
heart.” 

4. That it shall be professed until death. 

&. That it shall be recited correctly. 

6. That it shall be always professed and 
declared without hesitation. 


(Sharhe 'l- Wigdyah.) — 


has been the expression of belief of. 
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CRESCENT. The figure of the 
crescont ia the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been ed by Europeans aa the spe- 
cial emblem of tho Muhammadan roligion, 
althongh it ia unknown to the Malhammadans 
of tho East. This te, bowever, did not 
originate with tbo Turksa, but it waa the 
pgi of sovereignty in the oity of Bysan- 

um previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may seon from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and othors. Tho 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif. 
ferent ordors of knighthood; tho first of 
which wan instituted by Oharlos L, of 
Naples, A.n. 1268; the second in 1448 by 
René of Anjou; the third by Sultan Selim 
in 1801. It must havo beon adopted by Mu- 
hammadans for the frst time upon the over- 
throw of the Byzantine Empire by Muhammad 
I., and it ise. now generally used by tho 
Turke as the insignia of their creod. 


CROCODILE. Arabic Timedh. 
The flesh of a crocodile is unlawfal Yur food 
i; s Pu pammadan: ‘(Hamilton's Ilidayah, 
v. 74. 


CROSS, The. Arahic As-Salib. The 
Qur’An denies the ornci@xion of oar blessed 
Lord nas) and jt is rclatod by al- 
Wiqidi that Muhammnd hed such a repug- 
nance to the férin of the cress that ho broke 
everything brought into his house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, im &1.) According to 
Ab Hurairah, fhe Prophet said, “ [ ewoar by 
— it ig near, wie Josan tho Ron of Man 

oscend from heaven upon your people, a 
junt king, and He will break the croas, and kill 
the swine. (Mrshkd, xxill.c. vi.) Tholmim 
Abdi Yiésuf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stolen from o cburch, amputation (tho punish- 
ment for theft) is not incurred; but if it is 
stolen from a private dwelling it B theft. 


(Hamilton's [Tidayah, vol. ii. p. 90.) 


ORUOIFIXION. The Crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesas Ohriat in denied by the 
teaching of the Qur'an. fem enne] It ta 
a pnnisLraent sanctioned by Lhe Muhamma- 
dan veligion for highway robbers. (Dsmil- 
ton’s HidayaA, vol. ii. 131.) 


ORUELTY. A striking instance 
of the oruelty of Muhammad's obaraoter 
ocenrs in a tradition givan in the Sahif« 1. 
Bukhari (p. 1019). Anas relates, “Some 
of the peeple of the tribe of ‘Uk! came to the 
Prophet and embraced Islim; but the sir of 
al-Madinah did not agree with them, and they 
wented io loavo the place. And the Prophet 


[BURNING 


` ordered tbem to go whero the camojs given ín 
alma were assembled, and te drink milk. 
which thoy did, and ‘tocevered from their 


sickness. But after this they beeame 


a 
 etates, and renounced Islim, and stold fis 


camels. Then tbe Prophet sont somé people 
after them, and they wore seized and brought 
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back to al-Madinah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to be cut 
off as a punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it reada, “The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to be drawn acroes their eyes, and then 
to be cast on the plain of al-Madinah ; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, they diod.” 

Sir William. Muir (vol. iv. p. 307) says: 
*‘ Magnanimity or moderation sare nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu- 
hammagd towards such of his enemics as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Quraish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction ; and several 


D. 


DABBATU ’L-ARZ (4¥ Aly). 
Tat. “The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who -shall arise in the last day, and shall ory 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not bolioved in the revelations of God 
(vide Qur'an, Sarah xxvii. 84); “And when 
sentence falls upon then wo will bring forth 
a beqat ont of the earth, that shail speak to 
them and say, ‘Men of our signe would not 
be suroe.”” According to the Traditions he 
will be, the third sign of the coming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Sufah. (Afishkat, xxiii. o. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Dibbatu 
1-Arg with -Al-Jassisah, the spy, mentionod 
in a tradition by Fiatimah (Afishkat, xxiii. 
o. iv.), and which is held to be a demon now 
in existence. f[aL-JassasaH.} For a descrip- 
tion of the Dabbah, see the article on the 
RESURRECTION. 


DABOR (5514). “The West 

wind.” <A term used by the Sifis to ex- 

sa the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm- 

ing power in the beart of man, (Abdu 'r- 
Bazziq's Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


DAHHA (ev). Plural of the 
Persian 54, ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, duriug which public mourning for 
‘Ali and his sons is observed by Shi‘ah 
J ss (Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 

erms. 


abd-DAHR ( #1). “A long space 
of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Qur’in; called also Saratu 1- 
a “The Obapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the frst verse of tho chapter: 
4 Did not thete pass over man a long space of 
time ? 


DAHRI (s9). One who believes 
in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 


the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg- 
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prisoners, accused of no crime but of scepti- 
ciem and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince. of 
Khaibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of ‘his trib6, was, with his cousin, 
put to doath on the pretext of having tros- 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the oon- 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced bv 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 


children were gold into distant captivity, 


while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes. 


hoy an Atheist. ((ihiyagu 'l-Lughat, in 


DAIN (n). A debt contracted 
with some dofinite term fixed for repayment, 
as distinguished from garg, whioh is used for 
s loan given without any fixed term for re- 
payment. [DEBT] 


DAJJAT, (Js). Lit. “false, 
lying.” The namo given in the Hadig to 
cortain religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The Masihu oe or “the lying 
Christ,” it is ssid, be the last of the 
Dajjals, for an account of whom refer to 
article on MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL. 


DALIL (J39). “An argument; a 
proof.” Dali burhāni, “a oonvincing argu- 
ment.” Dalil qat'i, “ a decisive proot.” 


DAMASCUS. Arabic Dimashq 
Aocording to Jalålu ‘d-din Snydti, Damas- 
ous is tho second sacrod oity in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “Iram of the 
columns” mentioned in the Quran, Sirah 
Ixxxix. 6, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers. [mam.] Damascus is 
not mentioned in the Qur’in. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham- 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dimashq, who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriarch by Nimrod; others say Di- 
mashq waa a slave belonging to Alexandor the 
Groat, and that the city was built in his 


day. 

TEE was taken by Khālid in the 
roign of tho Khalifah ‘Umar, 4.m. 18, anà it 
bocamo the capital of the Umaiyade Khalifahs 
under Muʻâwiyah, a.u. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islam until the fall of. that 
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dynssty, A... 182, when the Abbassidoa moved 
their capital first to al-Küfah and then to 


oe 
he great moaqvo at Damascus was orcoted 
by ‘Abdu ‘Il-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Kha- 
lifah of the Umalyades. It was commenced 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erectod on the ruina ol an sncient Greek 
temple and of a Christian church. 
The eooount. as given by Jalalu ‘d-din 
Suydki, in his History of the Temple of Jeru- 
, iu ourious and ti . showing that 
for atime the Muslims and Christians wor- 
ere in the same building togother. 
ere on Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
God in. Some say, howevor, that this church 
wan built by tho Oreeke: for ‘Abdu Ilah [bn 
‘Abbas, having marched against Damasous and 
besieged it, demolishod tho walls, after bo had 
entered the city by storm. Then there foll 
down a stone, having oertain letters inacribad 
theroon in tho Greek language They thare- 
fore sont to bring 1 certain mank who. could 
read Greek ; but. be said, ‘Bring me in pitch 
the im ion of tho letters on the stone, 
whiab bo found to be as follows: ‘Woe onto 
thee, mother df shame! Pious is he who 
inflicts upon thee with usury tho ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five oyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.’ Now, ‘Abdn 'llëh's 
entire name was ‘Abda ‘ah [bn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abdi 
Uab Ibn ‘Abbas Ibn ‘Abdu 1-Mugallib. 
“Again, the historian Ibn Tabir say: 
When God had granted unto the Muslims 
the posvession, as conquerors of the whole of 
Syria. He grantad them among other cities 
that of Damascus with Its dapendoncies. Thus 
God sent down His merey upon them, and the 
commander-in-chic{ of the army (heal 
Damascus), who was eithor Aba ‘Ubaidab or, 
an wome aay, Khalid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 
treaty of capitulation and articles of sur- 
render, By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churches to remain in tho hands of 
the Muslima. Tho church of which we have 
spoken above war left open and freo for 
futare consideration. This was on tho plea 
thet Kbialid had entored the city at the 
aword's point Ly the eastern gate; hut that 
the Christians at the samo time were allowed 
ko surrender by Abii ‘Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, opened under articles. 
This caused dissenrion; but at longth it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
an having capitulated and half as stormed. 
‘The Mualims thernfore took this church, 
and Abid ‘Uhaidah -made ft into a moaque. 
He was aftorwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
snd was the first who prayed hore, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
iv tho open aren. now called tha Companions’ 
Tower; but the wall must tben haro boen 
cut through, hard by the leaning tower. if 
the Companions really prayed in the ‘ blossed 
recinct. Ad first the Obriatians and Mus- 
ims entered by the same gate, which was 
‘the gate of Adoration and Prayor,’ over 
sgainst the Qiblah, whuro the great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Ohristians changed 
and wont into their church by the gate facing 
the woat; tho Muslima taking the right-hand 
mosque. But tho Christiana wore not suf- 
forred to chant aloud, or recite their books 
or atrike their bells (or clappers), in order 
tbo honour the Companions with reverence and 
foar. Also. MuʻAwiyah built iv his daya & 
honse for the Amir, right oppositn tho 
mosque. Here he built a green chapel. 
This palace was notod for its perfoction. 
Here Mu‘awiyah dwelt forty years; nor did 
this state of things change from 4m. 14 to 
A. 86. But Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Malik 
began to think oí destroying the churches, 
and of ndding some to thoso already in the 
hands of the Murlims, so as to construct one 
great mosque; and this because some of the 
Muslims were sore troubled by bearing the 
recitations of tbe Christians from the Gospel, 
and their upliftod voices in prayer. Ha de- 
signed, therefore, to remove them from the 
Mualims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so ns to make one grent mosque. Therefore 
he called for the Chrietiana, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those placon 
which were in their hahds, receiving in ex-. 
change greater portions in lien thereof; and 
aleo retaining four churchos not mentioned in 
the treaty—the Church of Maria, the Ohurch 
of thé Orucified, jast within the eastern gate, 
the charch Talla ‘l-Habn, and the Church of 
the Glorious Mother, ceoupied previously by - 
the burnisherg, This, however, they vahe- 
mently refased to do. Thereupon the Khali- 
fah said, ‘Bring me thon. tho treaty which 
you possess since the time of the Oom- 
pauions.’ They brought it, therofore, and it 
wae read in al-Walid's presence; when, lo! 
the Ohurch of Thomas, outside the gato of 
Thomas, bard by tbo rivor, did not entor into 
the troaty, and wos one ef those called ‘tho 
greater of churches left upon’ AE future 
disposal). ‘There,’ he said. ‘this will I 
destroy and convort it into a mosquo.’ They 
said, ‘Nay, let it alono, O commander of the 
Faithful, ovon although not mentioned among 
the churches, for we are content that you take 
the chapel of the charch.’ To this agree- 
ment, then, he hold them, and roceived from 
them tho Qubbah (or chapol vault, dome) of 
the church Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
a chiefs, and great men. Bot the Chris- 
tian bi¢hops and praa coming, said, ‘O 
commander of the Faithfal, we find in our 
books that whosoever shall demoliah this 
chareh will] go mad." Then said the Khali- 
fah, ‘And I am vory willing to be mad with 
God’s inspiration; therefore no once shall 
demolish it before me.’ Thon ho ascended 
the weslorn tower, which bad two spires, 
and contained & monastic cell, Here. be 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descond, 
The monk meking difficulties, and linger- 
ing, al-Walid took him by the back of his 
neok, and cpased not’ pushing him until 
he had thrown him down stairs. Then he 
ancended to tho most lofty spot in the church, 
above the groai al{nr, callod ‘the Altar of 
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the Martyrs.’ Here he soized the ends of 
his sash, which was of a bright’ yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he struck against tho 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Thon he called the amirs, and desired thom 
to pall down the building as quickly as pos- 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 
{ God is great!* three times; also the Ohris- 
lians loudly cried out with thoir wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairin, whore thoy 
had assembied. Al-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to inflict blows 
upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
tho Christians had built in the great square 
here—altars and buildings and cloisters— 
until the whole squaro was one flat surfaced. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile, un- 
rivalled for beauty of arohitecture, which 
none could hereafter surpass. Al-Walid 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
architects and mathomaticians to build the 
mosque, aocording to the model they most 
preferred. Hie brother chiefly moved and 
atirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided Sulaiman ‘Abdu 1-Malik. It 
is said that al-Walid sent to the king of 
Greece to demand stono-masons and other 
workmen, for tha purpose of building this 
mosque in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, he would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduco to 
utter ruin every church in his dominions, evon 
the Ohurch of the Holy City, and the Churoh 
of Edesaa, and utterly destroy every vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous workmen. 
with a letter, — himaolf thus: It 
thy fathor knoweth what thou doest, and por- 
mits Ít, then truly I accuse him of diagraceful 
conduct, and blame him moro than thee. If 
he understandoth it not, but thou only art 
conscious, thea I blame thee above him.’ 
When the Jetler came to al-Walid, he wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled sevoral per- 
sons for consultation. One of these was a 
well-known poet, who said, ‘I will answer 
him,:O Commander of the Faithful! out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walid, ‘ Where, 
‘then, is that answer?’ He replied this verse, 
‘David and Solomon, lo! they assume a 
right to the corn-field, a right to the place 
where the people are shearing their sheep. 
Also, we are witnesses of thoir decree; for Solo- 
mon hath given us to understand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) bave come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, by this reply, 
oaused great surprise to the king of Groece, 
Al-Firsuk alludes to this in these verses :— 

“I havo made a separation between the 
Ohristiana and their churchos, and betwoen the 
peoplo who shine and those who are in dark- 
ness.” 

“1 neglected for a aesson thus to apportion 
their happiness, I being a procrastinating vin- 
dieator of their grievances,” 

‘Thy Lord hath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosques wherein good words are recited.” 
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“ Whilst they were together in one place, 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, behold! were adoring God and ido)s.” 

“ How shall the people of the Oroas unite to 
ring their bolls, when the reading of the 
Qur'an is tually intermingled ? ” 

“ I roso ted ihon to remove them, just as 
did those wiso men when they decreed them- 
selves a right to the soed-field and the 
tlucks,” 

“When al-Walid resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
called ‘the Vulture’s Ohapel’ (a name given 
to it by the country- cople, because the por- 
ticos on each sido look like two wings), he dug 
deep at the four corners of the intended 
chapel, anti] they came to sweet and limpid 
water. Hore they first placed the fourtdation 
ef the wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built with stone, and when the four corners 
were of sufficient height, thoy then built 
thereon the chapel; but it fell down again. 
Then said al-Walid to some une of the matho- 
maticians, who well knew the plan of the 
Vulture’s Chapel, ‘I wish you to build this 
chapel; for the injunction of God hath been 
given me, and I am confident that no one bnt. 
thyself may build it.’ He therefore built the 
four cornors, and covered them with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole yeur, al-Walid 
not knowing where he was. After a year, 
al-Walid dug down to the four corner foun- 
dations. Then ho (i.e. the architect) said, 
‘Do not be ina hurry, O commander of the 
Faithfull’ Then he found the mathemati- 
cian, who had & man’s head with him. He 
came to the four corners, and uncovered the 
wicker work, and lo! all that bad been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until the 
wore on s level with the earth. So ho said, 
‘From this (work have I come)’ Then he 
preceedod to build, and tirmly fixed and sup- 
ported a beautiful fabric. 

“ Some porson aiso said al-Walid wished to 
construct a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
whoreby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. Heroupon the superintendent said 
anto him, ‘You cannot effect this.’ Upon 
whioh al-Walid struck him fifty blows with a 
whip, saying, ‘ Am I then incapable of offect- 
ing this?’ The man replied, ‘ Certainly.’ 
Then he said, ‘I will, then, find out a way to 


know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thon hast’; which he did: and al-Walid 
melted it, and formed it into one large brick, 


which contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man said; ʻO Oommander of the 
Faithful! wo shall require so many thousand 
briok of this sort, if thou dost px them ; 
nor will this suffice for our work. Al-Walid 
seeing that he was true and just, prexentod 
him with fifty dinire; and when al-Walid 
roofed the great precinct, he adorned the 
roof, as well an the whole extent of the pave- 
ment, with a surface of gold. Some of al- 
Walid’s family also said unto him, ‘They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more commodious 
every year.’ Upon this al- Walid ordered all the 
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lead of the country to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior out- 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon tho roof, and on 
the side-posta that supported the roof. So 
they collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries; and whilst thoy wore 
roturning, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead—a weight of 
many talents. They bogan to chaffer with 
the woman for it; but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in- 
forming him of this, who replied, ‘Buy it 
from her, even for its woight in silver.’ When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
ssid, ‘Now that you havo to my pro- 
posal, and are satisfied to givo the woight in 
silver, I give tbo weight an an offeriug unto 
God. to serve for the roof of the morque.’ 
Heroupon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, ‘ This 
is God's.’ Some say the woman was an 
Israelite; some say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches or holes, and came to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulchre, whence thoy brought forth a dead 
hody, and laid it onthe ground. Whilst dreg- 
ging it out, the head fell to the und, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, which terrified them 
so much, that they rapidly fled away. This 
is eaid to have been the burial-placo of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque camo 
unto al-Walid and said, ʻO Commander of 
the Faithful? men say that al-Walid hath ex- 
nded the money of the treasury unjustly. 
ereupon al-Walid desired that ali the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled. al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, ‘Such and such reporte have 
reached me.’ Then be said, ‘O ‘Umar Ibn 
-al-Muhfajir! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.’ Now it was carried upon 
mulos. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel. he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed. whon it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
publie uso for three years to come, even if 
nothing were added to the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and gor 
God for this. Then said the Khslifah, ‘ 
people of Damascua! you boast among men 
of four things; of your air, of your water, of 
our cheerfulness, and of ye gracefulness. 
ould that you wotld add to theso a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
God, and are liberal in his service. ould 


that, thus changing, you would becomo thank- 


ful supptiants.’ . 

“In the Qiblah of thie mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lasuli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence: ‘Jn the name 
of God, the Merciful and Compassionate! 
There is no god but God. He is the over- 
living, the self-eubsisting Being, who nover 


‘akirting wall. 


“This ie the tower 
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There is no god but 
God. He has uo partner. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, tho one God. Onr 
faith is Islam, and our Prophet is Muhammad. 
This mosque was built, and tho churches 
which stood on the sito of tho chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of Nod, 
the Commander of the Faithfal, al-Waltd Jun 
‘Abdu ‘! Malik Ibn Marwan, in tho month 
ZO ‘t-Qa‘dab, a.u. 88° Upon another tablet 
wan inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur’in. Here also wero depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
apita course of the sun, then the way 
of living which obtained aftor the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus, Also, it is snid, 
that all the finor ol thia mosque was divided 
into amal! slabs, and that the stone (carving) 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin- 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above this were splendid enamelled knobe of 
green, red, blue, and white, wherehy were 
gured and expressed all conntries and 
regions, especially the Ka‘bab, above the 
tower; also all tbe countries to the right and 
left (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shruba and trees of overy rogion, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Hero was suspended 
a cain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separale lights. In the towor of 
tho Companions were two stones—beryls 
(some say they were the ere called pearls); 
they were called ‘The Little Ones.’ When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eren by their brilliant light. Jn the time of 
al-Amin Ibn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
the guard. waa sent by that Khalifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring thom 
to him’, whicb he did. When al-Ma'min dis- 
covered this, he sent them to Damaacua, as a 
proof of his brother’s misconduct. They 
afterwards again vanished, and in their place 
is a glase vossel. In this mosque all the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en. 
trance, are open, and bave no bars or locks. 
Over eaoh is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walla as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs. The capitals of the 
illars were thickly covered with dead - 
* Here wero also small galleries, to look 
down from, enolosed on the four sidos of the 
Al-Walid also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride- 
groom's Tewer.’ As tothe western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
corner of this was a ocell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used þy the Greeka as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and the two opposite remained. ‘In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Christians’ money, because they had me- 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
but God knows) u 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 
hammad is reported to have «aid, ‘I saw 
Jesus son of Maria come forth from near the. 
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siumbers nor sleeps. 
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white minarot, east of the mosque, placing 
his hands upon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bo to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is tho 
mark of original sin.’ Josua (it in also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall enter Lhe mosque, 
Then shail the word como forth for Jesus to 
Gght with Antichrist at the corner of the 
city, as long aa it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves’ mosque) was 
comploted, there was not to bo foand upon 
the facy of tho earth a building moro besu- 
tiful, more splendid, moro graceful, than this. 
On whatover side, or area, or placo, tho spec- 
tator looked, he still thought that sido or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosque woro certain talismans, placed thorein 
sinco the tine of the Greoks ; so that no vono- 
` mous or stinging creaturo could by any means 
obtain ontrancu into this enclusuro, neither 
norpont, scorpion, boetle, nor spidor. “hoy 
aay, aleo, that neithor sparrows nor pigeous 
built their nests thero, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans woro burnt by the 
fre that consumod the mosque, which fire 
tvok placo in tho night of Sha‘bin, a.n. 461. 
Al-Walid froquently prayed in the woeque. 
One night (it ia related) be said to his 
pouople, ‘I wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain thore whilst I 
pray therein.” So when he came. unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desircd the 
` gato to be opencd, and entering in, he saw a 
ronan standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gate of St. George, praying. 
He wae rather nearor to the gato of $t. 
George than to the other. So the Khalifah 
said unto hia people, ‘ Did 1 not charge you 
that no one should romain whilst I was pray- 
ing in tho mosque?’ Then one of them said, 
‘© Commander of the Faithful! this is St 
Georgo, who prays every night in the mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousand prayers. 

“Again. A cortuin man, going out of the 
gate of the mosque whivh is noar tho Jairin, 
met Ka'b the suribo, who suid, ‘Whither 
bound?’ Uo repliod, ‘To tho Baitu 'l-Mu- 
qaddas, thcroin to pray.’ Thon said Ka‘b, ‘1 
will show you a spot whorein whosoever 
eee shall receive tle same blessings as if 

e prayed in the Baitu '1-Muqaddas.’ The 
man, therefore, went with him. Then Ka‘b 
showed him the apace betwoen the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the spaco covered by the arch of the 
gate, ountaining sbout one hundred yards, 
to tho woat, and said, ‘ Whowo prayeth within 
those two pvints shall bo regarded as praying 
within the Baitu ']-Muqaddas.’ Now, this spot 
is said to be a spot ft to be sought by pilgrims. 
Hero, it in assorted, is the head of Jolin, son 
of Zacharias (Poaco be with him’). For al- 
Walid Ibn Muslim being desired to sbow 
whoro John’s bead was to bo found, pointed 
with his hand bo the plastered pillar—the 
fourth from the east corner. Zaid [hn Wakad 
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says,‘ At the time it was proposed to build 
the mosque of Damaccus, I saw the head of 
John, son of Zacharias, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of tho bead was unchanged.’ He 
says in another place, ‘Being nominated by 
al-Walid superintendent of the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-Walid. He came, therefore, unto us st 
night, with a wax taper in bis band. Upon 
descending we found an elaborately carved 
little shrinc, three within three (i.e. within 
tho first a second, within the sooond a third). 
Within this last was a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket; within which was the 
bead of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket was written, *‘ Hore is the head of John, 
son of Zacharias. Peaco be with bim!” By 
al-Walid's command we res the head to 
the spot whenco ft had be& takon. Tho 
pillars which are above this spot aro inclined 
obliquely to the othora to distinguish tho 

lace. There is also over it a pillar with a 

ead in plaster. He asserts again, that 
when tho happy ovent occurred of the con- 
quest of Damascus, « certain person wont up 
the stairs which led to tho churoh, then 
standing where the mosque now stands. 
Here the bluod of John, son of Zacharias was 
seen to flow in torrente and to boil up, nor 
did the bluod sink down and Yocome still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. The spot where the head was 
found ie now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of tho Narrow Cave), 

“ In the days of ‘Umar, the Ohristians re- 
quested thst be would confirm their claim to 
the right of moeting in those places which al- 
Walid had taken from them and converted 
into mosques. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their own from ‘Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them 
what al-Walid bad taken from them, but 
upon examination he fonnd that the churches 
without tho suburbs were not comprebended 
in the articles ol sutrenider by tho Compa- 
nions, wuch, for example as the great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent belind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all the churcbes of the 
neighbouring villages. ‘Umar thurofuro gavo 
them the choico, ofther to rostore thom tho 
charches they de:nandod, demolishing in that 
caso all the other churches, or to leave thoso 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to the free ose of tho open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro- 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed; and proper writings were drawn 
up on both sides. They gave the Muslims a 
deed of grant, and ‘Umar gave them fall 
seciuity and assurance of protootion. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosque. It 
is said to be ono of the strongholds of 
Puradiso, and that no inhahilant of Damasour 
would long for Paradise when he lvoks upon 
hia beautiful wosgae. Al-Ma'min cameo to 
Damascus in company with his brother al- 
Mu'tagim, and the Qasi Yahya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilst viewing the moeque he said, ‘ What is 
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the most wondrous sight here?’ His brother 
said, ‘ These offerings and pledges.’ The Qazi 
said,‘ Tho marble and the columns. ’Then sald 
a) Ma'man, ‘The most wondrous thing to me 
ig, whether any otber could be built at all like 


this.” (Hist. Temple ef Jerusalem, by Jalal 
d-din, — by — p. 407) — 
DANCING. Arabic 6. 


Dancing is generally beid to be anlawful, 
although it does not appear to be forbiddon 
in either the Qur'an or the Traditions, but 
according to al-Bukhari (Arabic ed., p. 185), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
oT of the great. festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote thefollowing verse from 
the Qur'an, Sarah xvii. 39,“ Walk not proud! 
on the earth,” as a prohihitien, although it 
does vot soem to refer Lo the subject, 

The Süfis make danci a religious 
exercise, but the Sunni Muslims consider it 
unlawful. (Hidayatu 's-Sa’il, p. 107.) 


DANIEL. Arabic Daniyal. A 
prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpretor of dreams. He is not mon- 
tioned in ether the Qur’an or the Traditions, 
but in the Qagagu '!-Ambiya', p. 281, it is 
stated that in the reign of Bukhin Nassar 


(Nebachadnezsor) he was imprisoned; and ` 


when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
which he had forgotten, and hearing that 
Danicl was an intorproter of dreame, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presonce 
of tho King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost his life, 
bat was to intorpret the king's dream, 
which was as follows: “ Ife saw n gront idol, 


the head of which was of gold, abovo tho 


navel of ailver, below the navel of copper, the - 


lege of iron, and the fevt of clay. d nud- 
denly a stono fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, eo that the wind blew them in all 
directions ; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered the wholo 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Danie] is said to be this: The idol represented 
different nations; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
shoald be descended ; the great stone bding 
a religion which should spread itsolf over the 
whole earth in the last day. 


DAR (Ao). “A house, dwelling, 
habitation, land, country.” A word which is 
ured in various combinations, e.g. :— 
ad-Der . . The sbode—the city of 
al-Madinzh. 
ad- Drain The two abodes—this 
world and the next. 


Daru 'l-udab A seat of learning; a 
university. 

Daru ‘l-bage’ . The abode which re- 
maineth—hea ven. 

Déru ‘l-fana The abode which passeth 
away—earth. 
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Daru 'l-ghurir . The abode of delusion-— 
the world. 

Daru ‘l-kuzn The vale of tears—the 
earth. 

Daru'l-ibuila . The abode of temptation 
—the worid. 

Daru 'l-khilåfah The seat of the Im&m or 
Khalifob——capital 

Déru'l-kutub . A library. 

Daru 'l-khuld The home of oternity— 
Paradise. 

ad-Déru'n-natim The blessed abodo—Pa- 
radise. 

Dara 'Fqasë' . The Qasi’s court. 

Daru 'sh-shifa’ A hospital. 

Dare ‘s-surur The abode of joy—Para- 
dise. 

_ Dare ‘z-zarb A mint. 


Déru‘z-z:ydfah A banquoting-room. 

[DARU 'L-BAWAR, DARU 'I-HARB, DARU 'L- 
ISLAM, DARU 'L-QARAR, DARU S-8ALAM, DARU 
'B-BALTANAH, DABU ‘8-BAWAB. | 


DARGAH (aS). A royal court 
aen In India it is a term used for a 
uhammaedan shrine or tomb of some reputed 
holy person, and whioh is tho object of pil- 
timage and adoration. (Wilson's Glossary of 
ndian Terms.) 


DARU ‘L-BAWAR (An A. 
Lit. “ The abode of perdition.” A term used 


for hell in the Qur‘in, Sirah xiv. 38: “ And 
bave made their people to alight at tho abode 


qf perdition.” 


DARU 'L-HARB (ye W A). 
“The land of warfare.” According * 
Dictionary (Qlhiyäsu ¢-Laghat, Deru 'l-härb 
is “a country bolonging to jnfidola which haa 
not been subdued by Islam.” According to 
the Qīmüs. it ls “a 1 which peace 
has not been proclaimed botweon Maualima 
and uubclievers.” 

In tho Fatdwa ‘Alamgirt, vol. ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Deru ‘l-harb becomes a Déru 
%-Jslam on one condition, namely, the promul- 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Imam 
Muhanimad, in his book called the Ziyadah, 
nays a Daru 'l- [kläm again becomes a 'l- 
karb, according to Abii Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicts of the 
unbolievers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islam bo suppressed ; (2) That tho country in 
question be adjoining a Daru ‘l-hurb and no 
other Muslim country lie botween them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not tho power to carry it on): (8) That no 
protection (aman) remains for either a Muslim 
or a zimmi; viz. thut amanu '/-awwal, or that 
frat protection. which was given them when the 
country was firat —— by Ialim. The 
Imăms Yüsuf and Muhammad both say tbat 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul- 
gated in a pountry, it is sufficient to consti- 
tute it a Daru.'l-harb, 

In the Raddu 'l- MukAtar, vol. iii. p. 891, it 
is stated, “If the edicts of Islim remain in 
force, together with tho edicts of the unbe- 
lievers, then the country cannot be said to be 
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a Däru 'l-karb.” Tho important question as 
to whether a country in the position of Hin- 
dustăn may be considored a Dåru 'l-Isläm cr 
a Daru 'l-karb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, in hia work entitled, Zndian Musulmans, 
which is the result of careful moa as to 
thə necessary conditions of a ra 
Orescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in consoquenco of a Wahhabi con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of Obristian rule in 

t country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmins, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Daru 'l-bard, “a 
land of warfaro,” or Daru 'l-Islam,“‘a land 
of Islim.” 

The Maftis belonging to the Hanifi and 
Shifi‘i secte at Makkah docided that, “as long 
as even somo of the peculiar observancon of 
Islan prevail in a country, it is aru ’l- lela.” 

The decision of the Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect : 

-“A country does not become Daru ‘'l-harb 
as soon aa it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc- 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
that, “the absence of protection and libert 
to Musulméns is essential in a Jihad, or reli- 
gious war, and also that there should bea 
probability of victory to the armies of Islim.” 

The Shi‘ah decision on tho subject was as 
follows: “A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by the rightful Imim, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex- 
perionced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of -his 
parents, and has eufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey.” 

he Sunnis and Shi‘ahe alike beliove in 
the eventual triumph of Islim, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet. of Arabia; but whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great end, “ whenever 
there ia a probability of victory to the Mu- 
sulmans,” the Shi‘ahs, true to tho one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
uppeuranco of a right{ul Imim. [JrmAp.] 


DARU ’L-ISLAM (P3 Ao). 
“ Land of Islém.” According to the Rak 
Mukhtār, vol iii. p. 891, it is a country 
in which the edicts of lelim are fully pro- 
roulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disubilitios. Thoy can worship 
God according to thoir own customs, provided 
they are not sdolatera; but it must be dono 
without any — — ge — 
and s es ma re »RO new 
of serin * be ected K Tho construction 
of oh , or 8 ogacs, in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but if places of worship belong- 
ing to Jewa, or Ohristians, be destroyed, or 
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fall into decay, they aro at liberty to repair 
thom, because buildings cannot endure for 
ever. 

Idol temples must be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to strict Muslim law. (Hi- 
dayah, vol. ii. p. 219.) 

or further particulars, see article DARU 
*L-HARB. | 


“Tho abode that abideth.” An expression 
which occurs m the Qur'án, Sürah x]. 42: “ O 
my people ! this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the lifo to come is the mansion that 
abideth.” 


DARU ’S-SALAM (p\——t Ie). 
“ The abode of peace.” An expression 2A 
ocours in the Qur’dn, Sarah vi. 127; “ For 
thom is a dwelling of peace with their Lord! 
and in recomponse for their works, shall He 
be their protector.” 


DARU 'S-SALTANAH (2d Ao). 
“The seat of government.” <A term given to 
the capital of a province, ur a Muslim state. 

DARU '3-SAWAB (Ay31_ Ne). 
* The house of recompense.” A name given 
to the Jannatu ‘Adn, or Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-Baizaiwi. 


DARVESH, DARWISH (uty). 
A Pereian word for a religious mendicant. A 
dervesh. It is derived from tho word dar, 
“a door”; lit. ono who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, the 
darvesh is called a fagir, which is the word 
generally used for religious mendicant ordors 
in Arabic books. The subject is, therefore, 
considered in the article on FAQIR. 


DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bint, 
pl. Bandt; Heb. Bath (mo). In 


the law of inhoritance, the tion of a 
daughter is secured by a verse in the Qur'an, 
Sarah iv. 12: ‘With regard to your children, 
God bus commanded you to give the sons tho 
portion of two daughters, and if there be 

sughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter sho 
shall have tho half.” 

The Sirdjiyah explains the above as 


follows :— 
“ Daughters otten by the deceased take 
in three oases: goes to one only, and two- 


thirds to two or more: and, if there: be a 
son, the male has the sharo of two femalos, 
and he makes them rosjduaries. The son's 
daughters are like the daughters begotten. 
by the deceased; and a may be in six 
cases: half goes to one only, and two-thirds 
to two or more, on failure of daughters be- 
gotten by tho deceased ; with a single daugh- 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, oom- 
pleting (with the daughter's half) two-thirds; 

ut, with two daughters of the doceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be, in an equal degree with, or in a lower 
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degree than, them, a boy, who makes them 
residuaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females; and all of the son's daughters are 
excluded by the son ‘himeelf. 

“If a man leave throo aon’n daughters, 
some of thom in lower degrees than othors, 
and three daughters of the son of another 
ron, some of thom in lower degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower degrees 
than others, as in the following table, this is 


called tho case of tashbih. 
Firat net. BSooond set. Third set. 
Son. Son. Son. 
Son, daughter. Son. Son 
Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. 


Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 
Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 
Son, daughter. 


‘‘ Hore.the eldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the second, and the youngest of the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and by the eldeat of tho third line; 
the youngest of the second line is equalled 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no equal in 
degree. When thou hast comprehended this, 
thon we say: the eldest of the firet line has a 
moiety; the middle one of the first line has 
n sixth, together with hor equal in degree, to 
make up two-thirds; and those in lower 
degrees never take anything, unless there be 
a son with them, who makes them residua- 
ries, hoth her who is equal to him in degree, 
and her who ia above him, but who is not 
entitled to a share; those below him are ex- 
cluded.” (Ramsay's od. As-Sirayiyrth.) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to.Abū Hanifah, she is not of age 
until she is. eighteen. But the two [mims, 
Muhammad and Yasuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Imam ssh-Shafi‘i 
agreos. 

With regard to a danghter’s freedom ina 
marriage contract, Shaikh ‘Ahdu ‘l-Flaqq, tn 
his commentary on the Traditions (vol. iii. 
p- 106), saya, “All the learned doetors are 
agreed that a virgin daughter, until she has 
arrived at the age of —— in entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful guardian. 
bnt that in tho ovont of a woman having been 
left a widow after she han attained the sge 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to marry 
whem she likes.” There is, however, he says, 
some difference of opinion as to the free- 
dom of a girl who has not been married and 
has arrived at the age of erty. Abfi 
Hanifah rules that nhe je entirely free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-Sh&f'S rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age. Abū Hanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardfen'’s pertiselon, bnt ash. 
Shifi‘d saya sho ia free. 
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According to tho teaching of the Prophet, 
“a virgin daughter givos her consent to mar- 
riage by silence.” Ho also taught “that a 
woman ripe in years shall have her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent her silence ie 
consent, but if she do not consent, she shall 
not bo forced.” But this tradition is also to 
becompared with another, in which he said, 
“There ia ho marriage without the permission ` 
of the guardians.” (Mishkat, xiii. c. iv. pt. 2. 
Hence the difference between tho learn 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of the Akhldg-i-Jalali says it is 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Muabammadana in all parts of the world, 
although it is considered ht to enable 
them to recite the Qur’in and the liturgical 


prayers. 

he father or guardisn is to be blamed: who 
does not marry his daughter at an early ago, 
for Muhammad ia related to have said, “It 
is written in the Book of Moses, that who- 
soevor does not marry hia daughter when she 
hath reached the age uf twelve years is re- 
sponsible for any sin she may eommit.” 

The anoiont Arabs used to call the angels 
the “ danghtors of God,” and objected strongly, 
as tho Baddwis do in the present day, to 
female offapring, and they used to bury their. 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad reprobates in the Qur'an, Sirah xvi. 
59: “ And they ascribo daughters unto God !' 
Glory be to Him! But they desire thom not 
for themselves., For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them. 
dark shadows settle on his face. and he is sad; 
he hideth him from the people because of 
tho ill tidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust? Are not thoir judg- 
mente wrong ?” 

Mr. Rodwell remarks on this verse: *‘ Thus 
Rabbinism teaches that to bea woman is a 
great degradation. The modern Jew saye in 
his Daily Prayers, fol. 6, 6, “ Blessed art thon, 
O Lord our God! King of the Universe! who 
hath not made me a woman.” 


 DOMAH Go). A fortified town 
held hy the Christian chiof Ukaldar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim geveral Khâlid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, A.8. 9. 
But the mercenary character of Ukaidar’s 
conversion led him to revolt efter Muham- 


mad's death. (Muir's Life of Mahomei. vol; 
iv. p. 191.) 


DAVID.. Arabic Ddawud, or 
Déwid. A king of Isracl and a Prophet, 
to whom God revesied the Zahé€r, or Book 
of Psalms. ([sanpum.] He has no special 
title or kalimah, as all Muslims are agreed 
that he was nota law-givor or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Qur'an is oxceedingly meagre. It is 
given as follows, with tho commentator’s 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane :— 

And God gave him (David) the kingship 
over the children of Israel, and wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel und Saul, and they 
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[namely these two gifts] had not been given 

ther to any one before him; and He taught 
him what He pleased, as the art of maki 
coats of mail, and the lan of birds. An 
were it not for God’s repelling mon, one by 
another, surgly the earth had become corrapt 
y the predominance of the polytheists and 
slaughter of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
places of worship: but God is beneficent to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others.” 
(Sarah ii. 227.) 

‘¢ Hath the atory of the two opposing parties 
come unto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David, having been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door, o 
kis being enyaged in devotion? When they 
went in anto David, and he was frighténed at 
them, they suid, Fear not: we are two oppos- 
ing partics Jt is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each; undit is said 
thut they were two individuals, angels, who 
came us two litigants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none but her, and married 

and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,} Ono of us hath wronged the other; 
therefore judge betwoon us with trath, and 
be not unjust, but direct us into the right 
way. Vorily this my brother tx religion had 
nino-and-ninety owes, and I had one owo; and 
he sald, Mako mo her keoper. And he over- 
camo ime in the diapute.—And the other con- 
Jessed hm to have spoken t(ruth.—[ David] 
said, Verily he hath wronged thes in demand. 
ing thy ewe toadd her to his ewes; and vorily 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who: beliave and do righteous deeds: 
and few indeed are they.—And the two angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or assumed} 
forms to heaven, The man hath sentence 
against himself. So David was adinonished. 
And David porceived that We had tried bim 
by his love of that woman ; wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, vis 7 — sorg 
imsolf (or trati imself ), and ropevted. 
So We — him that; ee verily for bim 
[was ordained) a high rank with Us (that ts, 
an tacreagt of good furtune in this world), and 
[there shall be for him] an excdllent retreat 
tn the world to come.” (Sirah xxxviii. 20-24.) 

“Wo compelled the mountains to’ glorify 
Us, with David, and the birds also, on hts com- 
manding them -to do so, when he — 
lunguor ; and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making coats of mail ( for 
before his time plates of metal were used) for 
you among ind in general, that they 
might defend you from your suffe in 
warring with enemies.— Will ye then, 
O people of Hecca, be thankful for MM 
favours, believing the apostles?” (Sirah xxi. 
79, 80. i 

— that Yahya the commontator, 
most rationally understands hereby the divine 
rovolations which David recuived from God, 
and not thé art of making costa of mail— 
The cause of his appl himself to this art 
is thus related in the Aftratu 's-Zuman :—Heo 
used to go forth in disguise: and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap- 
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prosched them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him; but one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, “ An excellent man 
were Davidif he did not take from the public 
treagory.” Whereupon the heart of David 
waa contracted, and ho begged of God to 
render him independent: so Ho made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands aa thread ; 
and he ased to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money—whether gold or 
silver is not said}, and with part of this he 
obtained food for bimeolf, and part he gave in 
alms, and with part he fed hia family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is: often callod by 
the Arabs “ Dawud.” i.e. “ Davidoan.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, ohap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, dividod his time regularly, 
setting upart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 


DA‘WA (sje). A claim in a law- 
suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton's 
Hidayak, vol. iii. p. 68.) 


DA'WAH (85). Lit. “A call, in- 
roontion (i.e. of God's holp).” A term used to 
expross a systom of incantation which is held 
to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans ; 
whilst sthr, “ magic,” and kahdanah, “ fortune- 
telling,” ara said to be unlawful, the Pro- 
phot having forbidden both. 

From the Muslim books it appears that 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, so long as the 
words usod were only those ol the names of 
God, or of tho good sngels, and of the good 
gonil; although the more strict amongat 
them (the Wabhabis, for example.) would say 
that only an invocation of God Himeelf was 
lawful—teaching whioh appears to be more 
in accordance with that of Muhammad, who 
is related to havo said, “Thero is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as you do not 
associaté anything withGod.” (Mishkāt, xxi. 
o. i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms sand amulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the hel 
of God by any ceremony, provided no one 
associated with Him. 

The sciense of da‘wak has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and In many respecte 
its teachers seem to have d from the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the aab- 

ect. 


In India, the most popular work on da'wah 
is the Juwahtru 'l-Khameah, by Shaikh Abi 
*l-Mnwayyid of Gnjorat, a.n. 956, in which hu 
says the suionce is usod for the following 
purposos. (1) To cstabliah friendship or 
oumity botween two persons. (9) To cause 
the cure, or tho sickness and death, of a per- 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory in battle. 
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This book is largely made up of Hindu 
customs which, in India, have become part of 
Muhammadanism: buat we shall endeavoar 
to. confine ourselves to a consideration of 
those sections which axhihit the so-oallod 
science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this occult acienca, we 
ahal) consider it undor tho following divisions: 

1. The qualifications necessary for the ‘am:/, 
or the n who practices it. 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
their uses. 

8. An explanation of the terms nigdé, zakat, 
usir, gufi. davr, bazl. khatm, and serie ‘I- 
ijðbak, rnd their ñses. l 

4. The methods employed for commanding 
tho presence of the genii. J 

I. When anyone enters upon the study of the 
acience, he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or 
any stranger, ia allowed to enter his dwelling- 

place, and he must purify bis houso by burn- 

ing wood-aloes, pestiles, and other sweet- 
scented porfumes. He must take the utmost 
care that his body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the Jegal ablutions 
constantly. A most important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days’ fast 
(chilla), when be must sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little ns possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor- 
ciste not unfrequently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorciat must depend upon 













accordivg to tho Abjad [ABJAD], 
with thoir respectivo number, 


The Number of the Attribute. 
The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 
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the kind of asd, or names of God hé intends 
to recite. If they are tho asmé's'ljalatiyeh, 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, fish. 
eggs, honey, and musk. If they are the 
asma’u ‘l-jaméliyah, or “ amiable attributes.” 
he must abetain from buttor, curds, vinegar, 
salt, and amborgrise. If he intonds te recite 
both attribates, he mnat then abstain from 
auch things ae garlic, onions, and asaafeetida. 
It is alao of the utmost importance that the 
exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care- 
ful not to mako a display of his powers before 
the world, bat treasure up in his bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con- 
sidered very dangerous to his own life for a 
novice to practice tho science of exorcism. 

. Previous to reciting any of the namea 
or attributes of God for the ostabliahment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of hig 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con- 
nected with the twelve signs of the sodias, 
tho seven planets, and the four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
Jawahiru 'l- Kh , occur, in a similar form, 
in all books on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the nature of tho per- 
— s be ri and the names of the presid- 

genius an rdian angel. These tables 
may be eonsidarea the key to the whole 
sciende of exorcism. 






Amiable 
combined, 





The Elements. (Arba‘ah ‘Andgir.) | Fire, | Earth, | Fire. 
The Pertume of the Letter. Cinnamon. [Red Sandal| White 
Sandal. 
The Signs of the Zodiac. Saur, Hamal. 
(Durij.) Bull. Ran. 
The Planets. Shams. Zuhrah, 
(Kawakib.) M Sup. Venus. 
The Genii, Qayupiish| Dandsh. | Nulash. | Twaydsh.| Hash. 
The Guardian Angels. (Muwekkil.) isršri. | Jibrail | Kaslkš" | Dardë'l. 


Durba’il. 
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| Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 6 
acco to the Abjad (aBsaD}, 
with their respective number. 










The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 






The Number of the Attribute. 


The Olads of the Attribute. — = Oombined. Terrible. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of ass 
the Letter. 


The Elements. 3 
(Arba'ah ‘Anagir. seni. 
The Portume of the Letter. the Letter. Camphor. A 


The Signs of the Zodiac. _ Jauza’. Saru{an. 
( Buri.) Twina. 


























z Judy. — Mizan. 
Crab. Goat. Scales. 






The Planets. . Qamar. preis M 
asas ia 





The Genii. (Jinn.) a ‘Ayûsh. Shahbash. 


The Guardian Angel. Raftmā'il | Sharkā'il | Tank 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according tu the Abjad [A BsAD ], 
with tbeir respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names gs 
of God. afi. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. | Sufficient King. | Light. | Hearer. 


The Class of the Attribate. Amiable. | Amiable. | Terrible. | Amiable. | Combined. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of| Love. |Separation| Love. Desire. 
the Letter. 
The Elements. Water. Earth. 
Stim [pp | | 


The Perfume of the Letter. White rose| Apples. Quinee. | Hyacinth. | Different 
kinds of 
Scents. 


leaves. 
Daur. Asud. Mizan. Quus. 
Bull. Lion. Scalos. Archer. 


Shama. ZuhraÀ. | Ufarid. /. 
(Aawakib.) Sun, Vonus. — 
mes Gimy [tren [aap [nak nan 


The Gear And, mu ksi Riyal. | HqaQa'il. 
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Tho Sigues of tho Zodiac. 


‘Agrab. 
( Buriij.) 


Scorpion. 






Tho Planeta. 













Hn 
ge 
£ 
~g 
B 


Hain- 
wakil. 





















Letters of the Alphabet a: 
according to the Abjad [apsap], 
with their respective number. 





Thu Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of tho Attribute. 
The Meaning of the Attribute. 
















Tüsta- 
blished. 


Ta im o o Airas | ora | Amini | rori 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtuo of} Riches. . | Intimacy. 
tho Letter. 


The Elements. 
(Arba‘ah ' Anasir.) 


The Perfume of the Lettor. 























Tha Signs of the Zodiac. 
( Burtj.) 


The Planeta, 
(Kawadkid.) 


The Genii. 
(Jinn.) 


The Guardian pa 
(Muwakkil.) 












Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 300) „A | 400 w | 500 
according to the Aljad [anvap], 
with their respective number. 


Sabie. 
908 

Stable. Creator. 
Torriblo. Combined. 
Hatred. 























Tho Elements. 
(Arb'ah ‘Andgir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 


(Burũj.) 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
a ing to the Abjad [absap], 
with their respective number. 












The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


Z; 
akir. 
The Number of the Attribute. 9 | 
The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of | Hatred. 
the Letter. 













The Elements. 
(Arba'ah ‘Andgir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 










| The Signs of the Zodiac. 
(Buri) 









The Planets. 
(Kawakib.) 





The Genii. | 
CGina.) 


The Guardian 1 


The eex of the signs of the Zodiac (burij) has been determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females oxists friendship; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
eee somotimes enmity; between femalos and hermaphrodites the most inveterate 
enmity :— 





MALES. CRWALES. HERMAPHRODITES. 
Ram . Burj-i-Hamal. Bull .  . Burj-i-Seur. Twins. . Burj-i-Jausé. 
Lion | . Burj-i-Asad, Scalos. . Burj-i-Misan. Virgin . Burj-t-Sumbula. 
Scorpion . Burj-i--Aqrab. Crab . . Bwyj-i-Saratén. Goats.  . Burj-i-Jady, 
Fish . . Bury-i-Hut. Watering 
Archer . Burj-i-Qans. Pot. . Burj-i-Dalw. 


i — havo determined tho relative dispositions of the planots (kawakib) to be as 
ollows :— 





Venus | Venus | Jupiter | Jupiter 
and 


and and and Friendship. 





Moon | Saturn | Jupiter | Mars | Venus | Mars Sun Mixed Friendship and 
d and and and and and Enmity or Indiffer- 
Mercury.|Mercury.|Meroury./Morcury.|Mercury.| Venus. |Mercury. ence. 





Saturn | Saturn | Mars | Mars | Saturn | Jupiter | Jupiter 
U d and and and Enmity. 
Sun. | Moon. | Moon. | San Sun. Mars. | Saturn. 
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The four elements (arba‘ah ‘andgir) stand in relation to each other as follows :— 


Water and Water. 


Fire and Fire. Air and Alr. 


Fire and Air. 


Fire and Water. 
Fire and Earth. 


As an illustration of the use of theso tables, 
two persons, Akram and Rahimah, contem- 
plate a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
Hoy if it will be a happy union or other- 

se. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (arba‘ah ‘anasir), the signs of the 
sodiao (buri ), and the paie (kawakib), are 
amicably or inimicably disposed to each other 
in the cases of these two individuals, and also 
if there ia a combination expressed in the fem 
or name of God connected with thoir initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram ia alif, and that of Rahimah, ré, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 


duce the following results :— 
Akram. Rabimah. 
(pe (Hes). 
Initial letter. — AHfl. Rā j. 
The qasiy of 
the letter. Friondship. Friendship. 
The element. Fire. Earth. 
The attribute, Allah. Rabb.. 
The quality of 
the attribute. Terrible. Terrible. . 
The planet. Saturn Mercury. 
The sign of the 
zodiac. Theram. The virgin. 
The perfume. Black aloes. Rose water. 
The genius. Qayupish. Rahish. 
The angol. Israfi Amwikil. 


In considering this case, the exorcist will 
observe that there ie s combination In the 
attributes of God, both belonging to the asma’u 
— — or terrible attributes. There is also 
s combination in the of the letters, 
both implying friendship. eir respective 
planets, Saturn and Me » Show a combi- 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps, indifference. The sign of the 
zodiac, the ram being a male, and that of the 
virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possible alter- 
nation of friendship and enmity between the 
parties. The elements, fré and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing against thesé two per- 
sons, Akram and Rahimah forming a matrimo- 
nial alliance; and that they may reasonably ex- 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually fails to the lot of the human race. 
Should tho good ollices of the exorolst bo re- 


Earth and Earth. 


Air and Water. 


Barth and Water. 


} Friendship. 


Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
or Indifference. l 


} Enmity. 





quested, he will, by incantation, according to 
the table givon, appeal to the Almighty as 
All&h and Rabb, call in the aid of the genii 
Qayupish and Rahish, and of the guardian 
angels, Isrifilend Amwikil The perfumes he 
will burn in hisnumerous recitals will be black 
aloes and rosge-water, and so bring about a 
speedy increase in the — of the per- 
sons of Akram and Rahimah! ' 
JHI. As we have already explained, the in- 
cantations used by exoroists consist in the 
récital of either the names or. attributes of 
God, or of certain formule which are given in 
books on tho subject. In the Jawdhiru ‘I. 
Khamsch, there were many forma of incanta» 
tion, but we select the following one to illus- 
trate the subject :— i 


ma E Kas YI) 

Subhanaka! “I daha tdlë anta! Rabba- 

kulli-shavin! wa wérigahu! wa rdztqahu! wa 
rahimahu ! 

Glory be to Thee! There is no deity but 

Thee! The Lord of All} and the Inheritor 


thereof! and the Provider therefor! and tho 
Merciful thereon ! 


This incantation consists of forty-four. 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 


by the following table :— 
1 O Sin 60 
9 v Bà 2 
3 t a 8 
4 V Alif 1 
5 @ Nün 50 
6 a Kaf 20 
7 J Lam 30 
8 t Alif . 1 
9 R Alif 1 
10 J Lam 30 
11 A Ha 5 
12 V Alif 1 
13 Lam 80 
14 j Lam 80 
15 J Alit 1 
16 R Alif 1 
17 @ Nün 50 
18 w Ta 400 
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19 ) Ra 200 
20 Ba 2 
21 w Ba 2 
22 3) Kaf 20 
23 Lam 30 
24 J Là 80 
25 A Shin 300 
26 s Ya 10 
97 . Hamzah 1 
28 $ Wau 6 
29 Wau 6 
90 { Alif 1 
31 j Rā 200 
32 W Sa 500 
33 A Hä 5 
84 9 Wau 6 
35 Ra 200 
36 { Alif 1 
87 3 Za 7 
38 J Qaf 100 
39 A Ha 5 
40 5 Wau 6 
41 Ra 200 
42 { Alif 1 
43 c Ha 8 
44 ñ Mim 40 
45 A Ha 5 

2613 


In reciting such an invocation, units are 
reckoned as bundreds, tens as thousunds, ban- 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
handreds of thousands. 

In the above furmuls — 

Ite négdd, or fixod vatato, is tho 

number of letters (é.e. 45) put 

into thousands. : 4.500 
Its euhat, or alins, is the balf of 

the nisab added to itself, 





4,500 and 2,260= . ; . 6,750 
Its ‘ushr, or tithes, is half of the 

abvuvo balf added to the zakat, 

6,750 and 1,125 = . 7,876 
[ts gu/l. or lock, is half of 1,12= 568 
lts daur, or circlo, is obtained by 

adding to its gufi tho aum of 

the ‘ushr and then doubling 

the total :— 

563 
7,875 
— 6,438 
8,488 
— 16,876 
lts bazl, or gift, is the fixed 

number . I í š . 7,000 
Ite khatm, or socal, is the fixed 

number . š š ç . 1,200 
Its saritu ‘(-yabuh, or speedy 

answer, is the fixed namber. 12,000 

Total 56.764 
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After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, in 
order to make a roply more certain, treble 
the nigab, making it 185,000, and then add 
2,618, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 187,618 rocitals. 
The number of theso recitala should bo divided 
aa nearly as possible in oqual parts for each 
day’s reading, provided it bo comploted within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the vxoroiat hecoumes com- 
pletely trangported, and, whether asivep or 
awake, hetfinds himself uncompanied by 
spirita and genii ( jinn) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of cartn. Theso spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. If tho exorcist wish to command the 
presence of geuiiin bebalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. He must, first of all, shut 


himself up in a room und fast for forty days. 


He should bosmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, sbould sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find out what spocial genii are required to 
offect his purpose. If, for exauple, ho is 
about to wall in tho ain of these spirits in be- 
half al u porsou nuumed Buhran (atg) bo will 
find out, lrst, the spocial gonii prosiding over 
the name, the laltors of which are, omitting 
the vowel points, BH RA M. Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are 
Danush, Hish, Rahish, Qauyupish, and Maj- 
bask. Ho must thea lind out what are the 
special names of God indicated by these 
letters, which we find in the table are al- Bagi, 
“the Eternal,” a/- Hadi, * the Guide,’ ar-Rubb, 
“the Lord,” Adlah, “God,” al-Malik, “ the 
King.” He musi thon ascertain the power of 
the letters, indicating the numbor of times for 
the recital, which will be thus :— 
Zegualto 200 


s 600 
R,200 ,, 20,000 
A, 1 , 100 
M. 4 , 4,000 

Total . 24,800 





The exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of the genii, recite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times :— 
— Danushu! for the sake of the Eternal 

e ‘ 

Ya Hashu! for the sake of the Guide! 

Y&@ Rahdshu! for the sake of the Lord! 

Y& Qayupishu! for the sake of Allah ! 

Ya Majbishu! for the sake of the King | 

The exorcist will perform this rocital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per- 
fumes indicated according to the table for the 
letters of Babram’s name. 

Thore are very many other methods of 
performing this exorciem, but the foregoing 
will sutflce as a specimen of the kind of ser- 
vice. [macie] 


DAY 
DAY. The Muhammadan day 


commences at sun-set; our Thursday evon- 
ing, for example, being the ning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotos 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahar, the 
day in contradistinction to the night (luti). 
Tho days of the week are as follows :— 

Yaumu 'l-abad, first-day, Sunday. 

Yuumu 'l-ignatn, second day, Monday. 

Yaunu 'g-galdea’, third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu 'l-arba’, fourth day, Wodnoedny. 

Yaumu 'l-khamis, Thursday. 

Yaumu 'l-jum'ah, Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu 's-sabt, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thuredsy, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious; the others ovil 
(Qanin-i-Ielam, p. 408.) Friday ls tho sp6- 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for moet- 
ing in tha chief mosque for public worship, 
[raipar.]} 


DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


RECTION. ] 


DEATH. Arabic Mawt; Wafat. 
It is distinctly tayght in the Qurën that 
the hour of death is fixed for overy living 
creature. 

Sirah xvi. 63; “If God were to ah men 
for their wrong-doing, He would not lvave on 
the earth a le living creature; but He 

ites them until a stated time; and when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
‘hour, nor can they hasten it.” 

Sarak iii. 182: “Every soul mast taste 
death, and ye sball only be paid your hiro on 
tho day of resurrection.” 

Sarah L 17: “Tho agony of death shall 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death: “ Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works. for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thou art’a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God’s pardon.” I 

One dsy the Prophot said: “ Whosoevëér 
loves to meet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoevor diélikes to moot God, God will 


[usun 


dislike to moet him.” Then ‘Ayishah said, | 


‘ Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
at affliction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
ost not underatand me. Whon death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and ao it ia that there is nothing 
which a believer likea so much as death.” 
Al-Bar&’ ibn ‘Agib, one of the Companions, 
says :— 
“I came out with the Prophet at tho 
(nneral of ono of the agsistants, and we arrived 
ust at the ve, before they had interred 
he body. and the Prophet sat down, and wo 
gat around him with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet's hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Thon he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa- 
nions, ‘ Seek the protection of God from tbe 
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punishments cf the grave.’ After that he 
anid: * verily. when a Muslim separateth 
from tho world and bringeth his soul.to futu- 
rity, angels «doscend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose facos are white. You might 
say their facos are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per- 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
docoasod, as far na the eyes, can see. Aftor 
which the Angel of Death (Malaku 'l- Maut) 
comer to tho decearod and sits at his head, 
and says, “ O påro soul, come forth to God's 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the soul comes 
vut, isnuing like water from à bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it; and when ho takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his ansistante, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, whon 
a fragrance issues from tho soul liko the smell 
of the best musk that is to be found on tho 
fade of the earth. Thon the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not aay, “ at is 
this pure soul, and who in owner of it?” And 
they aay, “ Such a one, tho son of such a one,” 
calling Lim by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest aos of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask tho door to be opened for him, 
which isdone. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God nays, “ Write the 
nane of My servant in ‘Illiyiin, and retarn 
him towards the earth, that is, to bia body 
which Is buried in the earth, bocanso I havo 
croated man from oarth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Thentho souls are 
raturned into their bodiox, whon two angele 
[MUNKAR and NAKIR] como to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
« Who is ty Lord?” Ho replies,“ My Lord 
is God.” Thon they nay,“ What is thy reli- 
gion?” Ho says, “Ialām.” Thon they say, 
“ What is this man who is sent to you? ” (i.e. 
the Prophet He says, “He is the Prophet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What is gor proof 
of his mission?” He says, “I read the book 
of God, and bolieved in it, and I proved it to 
be true” Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, “My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for him towards Para- 
dise.” Then peaco and ames como for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far aa the eye can see. Then a 
man with a beautiful fece comes to him, 
ologantly dressed, and — and he says, 
“ Be joyfal in that: which hath made thee ao, 
this is the day which was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says tu him, “ Who art 
thon, for thy face is perfectly benutiful?” And 
the nian replies, “I am thy good doeds,” 
Then the doad person crion ont, “O Lord, 
haston tho rosurrection for my sako! ”’ 
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“¢ But,’ continued the Prophet, ‘when an 
infidel dies, and is about to pass from the 
world and: bring his soul to futurity, blaock- 
faced angels come down to him and with 
- them sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far aa the oye can see, after which 
tho Angol of Death comes in order to-sit at 
his head, and says, “O impure soul! come 
forth to the wrath of God.” Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidels body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out asa hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool 

«+ Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not sallow it to remain with him the twink- 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack- 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can bo met with upon the face of the 
earth. Thon tho angels curry it upwards and 
do not pasa by any assembly of augela who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. Thoy 
anewer such an uno, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the world, till they arrivo 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to be opened, but it cannot be done.’ Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: ‘ The doors of 


the celestial regions shull not be opened for them 
nor shali they enter into paradise mie a camel 

through the eye of u needle’ Then God 
says, ‘ Write his history in Sijjin,’ which is the 
‘lowest earth; then his soul is thrown down 
with violende. Afterwards the Prophet re- 


peated this verse: ‘Unite no partner with 


God, for whoever uniteth gods with God is like — 


that which falleth — high, and the birds 
gnatch 12 away, or the wind wa/fteth tt to a dis- 
tant place.’ Then his soul is replaced in his 
body. and two angels (MUNKAR and XAXIR] 
come to hia and set him up, and say, ‘ Who 
ia thy Lord;’ He eays, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ Thon they say, ‘What is thy 
religion?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ And they say to him, ‘ What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you?’ He says,‘ Alas! alas! I donot know.’ 

n a voice comes from #beve, saying, ‘He 
lieth; thereforo spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for bim towards hell.’ Thon 
the heat and hot winds of hell come to him, 
and his graye is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeezo his ribs. And a mau with a hideous 
countenance comes to him (hy dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, ‘ Be joyful in 


that which maketh thee miserable; this is 


the day that was promised thee.’ Then the 
dead man says, ‘Who art thou? Thy face 
is hideous, and brings wickedness.’ He says, 
Iam tby impure actions.’ Then the dead 
person says, ‘O Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account ! ` `` : 

The ceremonies attending tho death of a 
Muslim are described sa follows by Jatir 
Shirif in Herklot’s Qdnin-i-Islam, as fol- 
lows :— 

Four or five dsys previoas to a sick man's 
approaching bis dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his gon or any other person, iu the 
presence of two or more witnesses, and either 
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delivers it to others or retains it by him. In 
it he likewise appoints his executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur'fin is sent for, and requested to repeat 
with a loud voice the Sirah Ya Sin (or a 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experienco 
an easy concentration. - It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
obsorved that it was a bad and dark place, 
and unworthy of its presence! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “lamps of light,” and com- 
manded the spirit to re-enter. It went ina 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ ‘There is no pleas- 
ing sound here for me to listen to.” It is 
generally underatood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it wae owing to 
thie clrowmstanoe that the Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this musio became so delighted that it 
entered Adam's body. Commentators on the 
Qur‘in, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines have written, that that sound re- 
sembled that es by the repeating of 
the Siiratu Y& Bin; it ia therefore advisable | 
to read at the hour of death this chapter 
for tranquillising the soul. 

The Kalimatu ‘sh-shshidah [curExn] is 
also read with an audiblo volee by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to read it himeelf,as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a ft 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental facul- 

oa and converse till the very last. The fol- 
lowing is a most sorious religious rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire the patient to 
repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ex- 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that the sitters-by road 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 


‘man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 


it to his recollection, and repent it either aloud 
or in his own mind. In general, when a per- 
son is on the point of death, they pour shar- 
but, made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate the exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure the holy water of the Zamzam 
woll at Makkah. The moment the spirit has 
fled, rae — is closed i because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec- 
tacie. Tho two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night; if ho die ata ‘later hour, or should 
the articles required not he procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on tho fol- 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to Keep a corpse long in the house, 
and for this reason the Prophet seid that 
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if he was a good man, the sooner he is buried 
the more quickly he will reach heaven; if a 
bad man, 


order that hia unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also that the. relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpee, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
vince it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
or payment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tives do it themselves, In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the. pro- 
cess, and prevent its spreading over a large 
surface, aa some men and women considsr it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpee on a bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these mattors, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Ha the corpse and laia it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a cloth—reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to the calves of the 
legs, if à woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or fivo times, then pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
th with soap, &., by means of flocks of 
cotton or oloth; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them; then the back, 
and the rest of the body ; but gently, bucause, 
life having but just de » the body is 
still warm and not insensible to. pain. After 
‘this they wash and clean it well, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They nover 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, bnt 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wxgw’ for him, t.e. 
they wash hie mouth, the two upper extremi- 
ties up to tho elbows, make masah [masan] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
whkgt ceremony [aBLuTiONs]. Thoy then put 
some eamphor with water into a new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to thd feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the fect, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kalimatu 'sh-shahadah 
is repeated, either by tho person washing or 
—— Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and fivo if fora 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, lst, a lungi, or 
šzër, reao from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints; 2nd, a qamig, or 
kurta, or alfa; ita length is from the nock to 
the knees or ankles; Brd, a (ifafah, or shoet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one a sinah-band, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the ankle-joints ; 
the other a damni, which encircles the hoad 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side, ‘Tho wmenser of shronding jana followa: 


e should he speedy buried, in. 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mas and 
famigated them with the smoke of perfumes, 
the fafah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lungi or sear, and above that the gamis ; 
and on the latter the sinah-band, if it be a 
woman; the dantni is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be care- 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. Sur- 
mah is to be applied to the eyes with a tont 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, and camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of thé hands, on the knees _nd great toes, 
after which the different shronds are to be 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
he colour of the shroud is to be white; no 
other is admissible. Itis of no consequence, 
however, if a coloured cloth is 
over the bier; which, after tho funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
fagtr who resides in the b und, or 
to any other person, iu charity. Previous to 
u the body, they = — from 
the cloths for the purpose o tying them on ; 
and after shrouding the body, they tie one 
band above the head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven re’ breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her; but it 
is preferable thet sho remit it while he js still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise. 
Should his mother be present, she likewise 
says, “ The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee”; but this is merely a 


-custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 


books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. (GRAVE, 
BURIAL. } 


DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 
Mubammadan law admits of the ovidence of 
dsath given in a court of justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
thet death isan event of such a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a féw.. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman Ís suf- 
floient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
since, As it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided.” 

If a person say he waa present at the burial 
of another, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. (Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 678.) 


DEBT. In Muhammadan law 
thero are two worda used for debt. Dain 
(ure), OF money borrowed with some fixed 


term of payment, and garz ( ). OF money 
lent without any dofnite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 624.) 

Upan the decease of a debtor, tho law 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To ange ein a Jihad or religious war, is 

db — to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt. [JUIAD, DAIN, QARZ. 


DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 
nour botween the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter is devoted 
to it in the Durru l-Mukhtar and other works 
on Mabammadan law. 

A man is nov allowed to look at a woman 
except at her hands and face, nor is be allowed 
to touch her. Buta physician is permitted to 
exorcise tho dutica of his profession without 
restriction. 

A judge in the exorcise of his offlee may 
‘look in the face of n woman, and witnoases 
are under the ssmo nepossity. 


DECREES OF GOD, The. Arahic 
Qadar or Taqdir. [tugpmermaTios.] 


DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan law, of throo kinds : 
L Mustabin-t-marsion, or regular doenwents, 
snch as aro exooutod on paper, and lave a 
rogular title, supersoription, &o., which arn 
equivalent to ural doclaration, whother, the 
person be prosent or absent. . LI, Afustubin-s- 
ghair-i-marsim, or irregulay documonts, 
such as are not written on paper, but.upon a 
wall or the leaf of a treo, or upon paper with- 
out any title or superscription or signaturo. 
TL Oharir-i- in, writings which are 
not documents'in any sense, such as are de- 
lineated in the air or in the water by the 
motions of a dumb porson. 


DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda‘a 
‘alaiki (She e30). Lit, “A claim 
upon him.” ` 

The acthor of tho Asdayuh (vol. iii. p. 68 
says a defendant is a person who, if be sboul 
wish to avoid the litigation, is compellablo to 
sustain it. Some have ‘delined a plaintiff, with 
respect to any article of property, to be a 
person who, from hie boing dissoizod of tho 
sald article, has no right tu it but by the 
establishment of proof; and a defendant to 
be a person who bas a plos of right to that 
article from his seizing oi possession of it. 

The Imaém Muhammad has said: that a 
defendant is a person who aenies. This is 
correct ; but it requires 4 skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish tho denier in 
a suit, as tho reality and not.the appcaranoo 
is efficient, and it frequently happens thet a 
person is in appearanco the plaintiff, whilet in 
reality he is the defondant. Thus a trusteo, 
when he says to the owner of the dopovit, “I 
havo restored to you your deposit,” appears 
to bo plulotiff, inasmuch as be ploads the ro- 
turn of the deposit; yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he denies the obligation of 
responsibility, and hence his assertion, corro- 
lorated by an oath. must be credited. 


-Arabians as a “ secret hist 


| 
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DELIBERATION (Arabio 
ta’anui J) is. enjoined by. Mu- 
hammad inthe Traditions. Hg is related to 
have said. “Deliberation in your ùnder- 
takings is pleasing to God, and hurry (‘ajalah 
is pleasing to the devil.” “Doliberalion í$ 
best in everything except in the things con- 
corning eternity.” (Hadig-t- Trig.) 


DELUGE, The. Arabie Pàfån 
(oY). The story of tho deluge is 
given by Muhaminad in his Qur’én, to the 
, revealed bo 
them (Súrah xi 51). The following are tho 
allusions to it in the Qur’an:— 

Sirah Ixix. 11 :— 

“ When the Flood rose High, we baro you in 
the Ark, 

‘That wo might make that event a warn. 
ing to you. and that the retaining ear might 
retain it.” 

Sfireh liv. 9:—- 

“ Boforo them the people of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie, Our servant did thoy charge 
with falsehood, and ssid, ‘Demoniac!’ and be 
was rejected. 

“Thon criod he to his Lord, ‘ Verily, tbey 
provail against me; come thou therefore to 
my succour.’ 

"So we openod tho gateau of Heaven with 
wator whioh foll in torrents, 

“ And wo cuqsed the earth to break forth 
with aprings, and their waters met by settled 
docroe. 

“ Aud we bare him on a vessel made with 
planks and nails. 

“Under eur eyes it floated. on: a recom- 
pense to him who had beon rejected with un- 
belief. 

“And we left it a sign: but, is there ony 
one who receives: the warning ? 

“ And bow great was ny vongeauoe and my 
menice ! ° 

Sürah xi. 88 :— 

“And it was revealod unto Noah: ‘ Verily, 
none of thy. pouplo shal) believe. save they 
who havo. beliovod alroady; therefore bo not 
thou grieved at their doings. 

‘But baild the Ark under our eve and 
after our revelation; and plead- not with me 
for the evil-doere. for they are to bo 
drawnod.’ 

“ So ho bailt the Ark; and whenovor tho 
chiefs of his people passed by they laughed 
him to scorn: said he, ‘Though. yo laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at yon, even as 
laugh gt ns; and in tho end ye shull know 
“On whem a punishment shall come that 
shall shau hin; and on whom shall light & 
ar panishmont.’ 

“ Thus ious ç uutil our rentonoe cane to 
pass. and the varth’a surface hulled up. We 
eaid, ‘ Carry into it one pair of evory kind, ani 
thy family, exeept him on whom sentenco 
hath before been passed, aud those who have 
believod.’ But there believed not with. hiw 
except a few. 

“ And heo said, ‘Embark ye therein. In 
tho name of God be its course and its riding 
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al anchor! Truly my Lord is right Gra- 
cious, Merciful.’ 

“And the Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his sun—for he was apart—‘ Embark with 
as, O my chijd! and he not with the nun- 
believers. 

“ He sajd, ‘I will botake me to a mountain 
that shall secure mo from the water.’ Ho 
said,‘ None shall bo secure this day from the 
docree of God, aave him: on whom He, shall 
have mercy. And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the wned. 

“ And it was said,‘Q Earth! swallow up 
thy water’; and ‘oeaso, O Heaven!’ And the 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Jaidi; and t was 
said, ‘Avaunt! ye tribe of the wicked!’ 

“ And Noah called on his Lord and said, 
‘O Lord! verily my son is of my family: and 
thy promise ie true, and thou art the most 
just of judges.’ 

“ He eaid, ‘O Nonh! verily, ho is not of th 
— in this thou actest net aright. As 
not of me that whereof thou kuowost nought; 
T warn thee that thou becomo not of the igno- 
rant.’ 

R Jio sald, ' To thoo verily, O my Lord, do I 
repair lest I ask that of thee wherein J have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
va to me I shail bo one of tho 

L' 


“It was said to him, ‘O Noah! debark with 
peace from Ua, and with bléssings on thee 
and on peoplos from those who are with thee ; 
bat as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
& grievoun punishment from us to be inflicted.’ 

“This is a ceeret history which we reveal 
lo thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
tby people before this.” 


DEMONS. (peviLs, cen1t.] 


DEPORTMENT. Arabic ‘ümu 
‘l-mu'dsharah (Sm\a.3} ft). Persian 
nishast u barkhast. The Traditionists take 
tome pains to lain the precise manner Jn 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slopt, and 
rose, bat their secounts aro not always uni- 
form and consistent. For example, whilet 
“Abbšd reldtes that he saw the Prophet 

on his back with oue leg 
othor, Jibir ssys the Prophet distinctly for- 
bade it. 


Modeaty. of d ent is enjoined in the 
Qur’in, Sirah xvii. 89: “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators sa 


means that the boliever is not to toes his h 
or his arms as he walks. Siral xxv.- 64: 
“ The servants of the Merciful One aré those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
the ignorant address them say, ' Peace)” 
Faqir Jini Muhammad As‘ad, the sathor 
Of the celebrated ethical work, the AkAldg-1- 
— gives the following advice as regards 
geseral deportment :— | 
“He should not hurry ae he walks, for 
that is a sign of levity; noither should he be 
unreasonably tardy, for that is a token of dul- 


over the 
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ness. Lot hiw noither stalk liko the over- 
bearing, nor agitate hitnaelf. in the way of 
women and euruchs: but constantly oSserve - 
the middle eonrse. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be- 
tokons bowilderment; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indivates a miad over- 
come .by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, uo 
lony, tho sume madium in to be obsorved. 
Whon be sita, let hjn not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. Ho mast never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other auch person. Let 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
for that isa mark of dejection and inddlence. 
Neither let bim hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foolish tricks, such an playing with 
his fingera or other joints. Let him avoid 
twisting round or stretching himself. In spit- 
ting and blowing his nose, let him be caroful 
that no one sees or hears him; that he blow 
it not towards the Qiblah, nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sleeve-lappet. 

‘* Whon he enters an assombly, lot him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper eta- 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
he can sit as ho likes, for his place must be 
the highost whorever it may ho. If he has 
inadvortently taken a wrong place, let him 
exehange it for his own as soon as he dis- 
covers his mistake; should his own be ocou- 
pied, he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

“In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to his neve] let him never expose at all; 
neither in public nor private, except on occa- 
sions of nocessity for tablation and the liko. 
(Vide Gen. ix. 20; Loy. xvii. 6, xx. 11; Deut. 
xxii. 80. 

‘He muet not sleep in the presence of other 
peresa, or lie on his back, particularly as 

he habit of snoring ie thereby enc 

“Should sleep ovorpower in the midst 
of a pariy. lot him got up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drowsiness by relating some story, 
entoring on some debate, and the like. But 
if ho ie with a set of persona who sleep thei- 
selves, lot him either bear thom company or 
Jeave thom. 

“ The upshot of the whole is this: Let bim 
so behave as not to incommode or disgust 
otbers ; and should any of these obvervances 
appear troublesome, let bim reflect, that to 
be formed tý their contrarios would be still 
more odious and still ;nore unpleasant than 
any pains which their ecquiremiont may coat 
him.” Akhldq-i-.Jaléh, Thompson's Transla- 
tiou, p. 292.) 


DEPOSIT (Arabio vadi'ah 
las, pl. wadài'), in the langi of 
the law, signifies a thing entrusted the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called midi‘, or depositor; tho person en- 
trusted with it is muda‘, or trusteo, and the 
property deposited is wadoh, which lite- 
rally means the leaving of a thing with 
mother. 


84, DEVIT: 


According to.the Hidayah, the following 
-aro thè rulos of Islam regarding doposits. 

A trustee is not responsible for deposit 
unless he transgress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst il is in his care, and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trusteo has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, “an honest 
trustes is not responsible.” 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him- 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the — is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it to a etranger he renders 
himself responsiblo. 

If the deposit. is demanded by the depo- 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee becomes 
responsible. 

the trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
. oil, &0.) with his own property, in such a 
manoor that the property onnnot bo soparatod, 
the depositor can claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if the mixtnre be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a — sharer in the whole. 

the trustee deny the deposit upon de- 
mand, he is responsible in case of the lous of 


it. But not if the denial bo made to a 


strangor, bocause (says Abù Yūsuf)tho denial 
may be mado for tho aako of presorving jt. 

In the case of a duposit by two porsons, 
the trusteo cannot dolivor to either his share, 
excopt it be in the presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article iu 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
restrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to be inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 


DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 
to be descended from Jann, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. Heis said to have been named 
‘Azāzīl, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But whon God 
created Adam, the devil refused to proatrato 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan; but upon seeking w 


ite, he obtained it until the Day of 
alguna. when he will be — (Vide 
Quraàn, Srah vii 18.) Acoording to the 
Qu'rën, tho devil was oroated of firo, whilst 
Adam was created of clay. Thore aro two 
words used in thy Qur'an to denote this groat 


spirit of ovil: (1) Shaitān (lich, po), 


an Arabic word derived from shatn,.“ opposi- 


tion,” s.e, “one who ppposes; (2) Iblis 
(Une! Sid Boros), “devil,” from ieS 
wicked or profligate person,” #.e. “the wicked 
one.” The former expression occurs in tho 
Qur’in fifty-two times, and the lattor only 
ning, whilst in some verses (e.g. Sirah ii. $2- 
84) the two words Shui(an and [blis occur 
for tho same personality. According to tho 
Afajmatu [- Bikar, shaitan denotes one who is 
- far from the truth, and iblis one who is with- 
out hope. 

The following is tho teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning tbe machinations 
of the devil (Blishkal, book i c. iii.) :— 


DINAR 


“« Verily, the devil enters into man as tho 
blood into his body. 
“There is not one amongst you but has an 


angel and a devil appointed over him.’ The 
t 


Companions said, ‘Do you include yourself in 
this?’ He said,‘ Yes, for me also; but God 
has given me victory over the devil, and he 
does not direct me oxcept in what is good.’ 

“ Thore is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her eon (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from tho 
touch. 

‘‘ Devil rests his threne upon the waters, 
aud sends his armies to excite contention and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in his 
armios who are ‘nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do tho must mischiof. 
One of them returns to the dovil and says, 
‘T havo douo so and so.’ and bo says, ‘You 
have duno nothing’; aftor that anuther oumes, 
and says. ‘Idid not quit him till [ made a 
division between him and his wife’; then the 
devil appoints him a place near himeelf, and 
says,* You aro a good assistant.’ 

“The dovil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angol also; the business of the 
dovil is to do evil, and that of tho angel to 
teach him the trutb; and ho who mects with 
truth and goodness in his mind, lot him know 
it proceeds froin God, and lot bhim praise God ; 
und ho who finds the othor, lot him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then the Prophet read this verse of the 
Qur'an: ‘The Novil threatens you with 
poverty if ye bestow in charity; and orders 
you to pursue avarice; but God promises you 
graco and abundance from charity.’ 

“‘Ugman said, ‘O Prophet of God! indeed 
the devi] intrudes himsclf betwoon me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me.’ 
Then the Prophet said, ‘This is a demon 
called Khanzab, who casts doubt into prayor : 
wheu you sre awaro of it, take protection 
with God, and spit over your left arm three 
times.’ ‘Ugmin said, ‘ it uo’; and all 
donbt and perplexity was dispelled.” 


DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 


[waswasan. ] 


DIBAGHAH (&40). “Tanning.” 
According to the Traditions, the skins of 
animals are unclean until they sre tanned. 
Mubammad said, “Take not for any 
animals that shall have died until you tan 
their skins.” And again, “ Tanning purities.’ 
(Mishkat, book üj. c. xi 2.) 


DIMASHQ (34-0). [pamascus. ] 


DIN (yr). The Arabic word for 
“religion.” It is used ospocially for the reli- 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but Í$ iç also used for idolatrous religion. 
[¥£LIGION.} 


DINAR (,4»). Greek dyvdpiov. 
A gold coin of one miggal weight, or ninety- 
six barley grains, worth about ten shillings 


DIRHAM 


According to Mr. Hussey (Ancient Weights, 
p. 142), the average weight of the Roman 
d , at the ond of the Commonwealth wan 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con- 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionary, saya, “its woight in aoventy-ono 
barley-corna and » half, nearly, rockoning tho 
daniq as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths ; 
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but if it bo said that the dänig is eight grains 
of whoat, then the dinár is sixty-oight grains 
of wheat and four-sevenths. It is the same 
an the miggal.” The dindr is only mentioned 
onco in tho Qur'an, Sirah ii. 66: “And some of 
them if thou ontruast them with a dindr, he 
will not give it baok.” It froquently oocurs 
in books of law. 
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A GOLD DINAR OF THE OITY OF GHAZNI, A.H. 616. ACTUAL SIZB 


DIRHAM (pev). Greek payuy. 
A ailvor coin, the shapo of which resomblod 
that of a date stone. During tho caliphate of 


‘Umar, if waa changed into a cireular form; 
end in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
with EA words Allāh, “ aoa s A 

. áj stamped upon it tho chapter o 
the — * — and othors 
shy he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts ure given of their weights ; 
tome saying that they were of ten, or nino, or 
six, or five miggals; whilst others give the 
weights of twenty, twelve, and tén qirais, 
asserting at tho same time that ‘Umar had 
taken a dirham .of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirats, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blochmann’s Ain-t- 
Akbari, p. 86.) 

Tho dirkan, although it is frequently men- 
tioned in books of law, only occurs onco in 
the Qur‘in, Sirah xii. 20, “And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhams 
counted out, and thoy parted with him 
chenply.” 


DIRRAH (8). Vulg. durrah. 
A scourgo made either of a fiat pieco of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhtasib. This scourgo is inflicted either 
for the omission of the daily prayer,’ or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the iaw with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. Itis 
telated that the lifah ‘Umar punished his 
son with the dirrak for drunkenness, and that 
he died from its effects. (Tarikh-i- Khamis, 
vol. ii. p. 262.) | 


The word used in the Qur'in and Hadig for 
this scourge is jaldah, and in theological 
works, saut; but dirrah is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 





A DIRRAH USED BY A MULTASIB IN THR PRESHAWAR VALLEY, 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Ghuswatu ’l-Khandaq (g0!\ ty). 
The defence of al-Mudiooh against the Bani 
Quraissh, au. 5, when a tronch wan dug by 
the advice of Salman, and the army of al- 


Madinah was posted within it. After a 
month's siege, the enemy retired, and tbe 
almost bloodless victory is asoribed by Mu- 
hammad in the Qur'an to the interposition of 
Providence. Sirah xxxili. 9: “Remember 
God's favours to you when hosts came to you 
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and we sent ygainst them a wind and hosts (of 
angels), that yo could not see, but God know 
what ye were doing.” (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, vol. iii. p. 9585 


DIVINATION. Kahanah, or for- 
telling future evonts, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Hakim relates: “I eaid- to 
the Prophet,‘O Messonger of God, we used 
to do seme things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are not sure now. For example, 
wo used to consult diviners about future 
events’’ The Prophet said, ‘Now that you 
havo ombraced Isliin yon wust not consull 
them.’ Then I said, ‘And wo usod to take 
had omens?’ The Prophet said, ‘ If from a 
bad omen you are thrown iuto perplexity, let 
it vot hinder you from doing tho work you 
bad intended to do.’ Thon I eaid, ‘And wo 
used to draw lines on the ground?’ Aud the 
Propbet said, ° Thero was one of the Prophets 
wbo usod to draw lines on the ground, theru- 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, othorwise it ie vain.’” 

‘Ayishah saya “the people asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, ‘You mast not believe 
anything thoy soy.’ The people then said, 
‘But, O Prophet! they sometimes tell. what 
is trmo?’ Phe Prophet repliod, ‘ Because 
one of tho genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the divinor’s ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundrod lies to one truth.’” 
[wAoio.] 


 DIVOROE. Arabic talaq, (3). 
In its primitive sense the word taldq means 
dismission, bat in law. it signifies a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Mohammadan law of divoree ig 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
ia the Qur'4n, as well ss in the Traditions, 
sod its rules occupy a very. large soctiun in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudonce. 

L The teaching of the Qur'an on the subject 
‘8 as follows :— 

Sirah ii. 226 :— 

“They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months; but if they go 
back from tbeir purpose, then vorily God ia 
Gracious, Merciful : ! 

“ And if they rosolve on a divorco, thon 

ly God is He who Hearoth, Knoweth. 

«The divorced shal] wait the rosalt, until 
they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
they to concoal what God heth ‘croated in 
their wombs, if they beliove in God and the 
last day; and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them back when in this 
stato, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for tho women to act as they (the husbands) 
uct by thom, in ull fairness; but the men are 
a step above lhem. God is Mighty, Wiese. 

- “Yo may givo sontonce ‘of. divoree lo your 
wives twice: Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it isnot allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what yo bave given to them, unless both fear 
that t ot keep within the bounds set 


up by God. d 


And if ye fea. that they can- 


. 
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not observe the ordinances of God, no blume 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give far bcr redemption. 
These are the buunds of God: thorefore over- 
step them not; for whogver overstoppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

“ But ifthe husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third itme, it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, antil sho shall have married 
another husband ; and if be also divorce ber 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each othor, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds fixed by God. And 
theve are tho bounde of God; He makoth 
them clear to those who have knowlodge. 

“ But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, eitber retain 
them with — or put them away with 
generosity: but retain them not by constraint. 
so an to be unjyst lowards them. He who 
duth so, doth in fact injure himsolf. And 


make not the aigus of God a jest ; but remem- 


ber God’a favour towards you, and the Bock 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
— that God's knowledge embraceth every- 

t when yə divorce your wivos, snd 
they have waited the preseribed timo, hinder 
tbem not from marrying the husbaude when 
they have agrood ainong themselves iu an 

onourable way.’ This warning is` for bim 
among you who belicveth in God and in the 
last day. This is moat pure for you, and moat 
decont. God knoweth, but yo know not. 

“ Mothers, when divorced, shall give: suck 
to their children two full yours, if the father 
desire that the suckling he completed: and 
such maintenance and clothing as ia fair for 
them, shall dəvolve on the father. No por- 
son shall be charged beyond his means. A 
mothor shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a futhor for his child: And the 
samo with the fathers hoir. But if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
ye choose to have a nurse for your children, 
t shall be no fault in you, in case ye 


what ye promised ber according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do. 

e & a * e 


Tt shall bo no crime in you if ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye have not consum- 
mated the marriage, nor eeitled any do on 
them. Aud provide what-is needful for them 
—he who is in ample circumstances accord- 
tng to his moans, and he who is straitened, 
according to his means—with fairness; This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

“ But if ye divorce them bofore consum- 
mation, and have alregdy scitled a dowry on 
thom, ye shall give them half of what yo have 
settled, unlose thoy make a release, or be 
make a release in whose hand is tha i 
tis. But if ye make.a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Sarah lxv. ll — 

“O Prophet! when ye divorce women, 
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divorcee them at their special times.. Andà 
reckon those times exactly, and fear God your 
Lord. Put them not forth from their honaes, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they havo 
committed n proven adultery.. This iẹ the 
precept af: God; and whoso transgrosseth 
tho precept of God, asanredly imperilleth hia 
éwn acif, Thau knowast uot whether, nfter 
this, a may a c ON now to 
occur whieh m ing you together again. 

“ And whan thes lato reached their sot 
time, then oither keep them-with kindness, or 
in kindness part from them. And tako ‘up- 
right: witnesses from among you. and bear 
witness as unto God. This te a caution for 
him who bélieveth fn God and in tho latter 
day. And whoso feareth God, to him will He 
grant a prorporous issue, and will provide for 

im whonce he reckoned not upon it. 

“And fer him who putteth his trast in 
Him will Ged beall-suffictent. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
nesigned a period. 

“As to nach of your wives as haye no hope 
of the recurrence of their times, if ye have 
doubts in regard to them, thon reckon three 
months. and let the same be the term of 
thonn who nve not yot had them. And as 
to those who are with child, their period shall 
be until thoy are deltvered of their hurten. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 


a e a * e 


4 Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac- 
cording to your moans; and distress them 
not by putting them to straits. And if a 
aro pregnant, then bo at charges for them ti 
they pre delivers! of their burden; snd if 
they suckle your ¢hildron, then pay them 
their hire snd consult among yourselves, and 
act gencrously; And if herein ye meet with 
obstacles, then let another female suckle for 
him.” | 

UI. The teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Divorce is expiressed in the. 
Traditions as follows :-- . 

“ The thing which is lawfal hut disliked by 
God is divorer.” 

“ The woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her without a causo, tho smell of 
Paratige in forbidden her.” 

*There are three things which, whethor 
done in joka or m earnost, shall he consi- 
dered gerious and effectual, namely. marriage, 
divorco, and tuking a wife back.” 

“Every divorce ir lawful oxcept a mad- 
man's.” : 

“ Onrséd ba th: socond husband who makos 
the wifé (divorend) lawful for her firet hus- 
band, and cursed bo the frst husband for 
whom she is mado Jawful.”—(Mishkal, siii. 
e. xv, 

TD Sunni, Muhammadan Doctors are nol 
agreed as to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Imam ash-Shéfil, referring. to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be aftér- 
wards explained), says; “ They are.unexcep- 
tienable end legal because divorce is in. itself 
a lawful act, whence it Is that oertain lawn 
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havo beon instituted respecting il; and this 
legality prevents any, idea ,of danger being 
annexed to it. But, on the other hand, the 
Imam Abii Hanifah.and his disciplen say 
that divoron is iu itsclf a dangeroun and dia- 
approvod procedure, as it dissolves marriago, 
an institution which involves many circum- 
atances both of a spiritual] as well as of a 
temporal naturo. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on the ground of argenoy of 
release {rom an unepitable wife. And in reply 
to ash-Shafi'i, they say that tha legality of 
divorce does not prevont its being considered 
dangerous, because it involves matters of both 
a spiritual and temporal charactor. 
he author of the Sharhu ‘l- Wiqayah, p. 108, 
says :—‘ Divorce is an abominable transac- 
tion in the sight of God, therefore such an 
act ahould only take placo from necessity, 
and jt ia best to only make the one sentenco 
of divorce (i.¢.. falaqu’l-absan) 
IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce +—Divorce 
may be given either in tha present time or 
may be roferred to some fature period. It 
may te pronounced by the husbend either 
before or after the consummation of the mar- 
riage. Jt may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 
The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds :.—SariA, or “express,” as 
when tho busband says, “ Thou art divorced ”; 


and kinayah, or “ metaphorical,” as when he 
nays, ©“ Thou art free; then art out off; voil 
yourself! Arise! seek for a mate,” do. &o. 


Divorce ia divided into falaqu ‘s- 


sumak, or 
that which is according to tho Qur'ån and the 
Traditions, and talägqu 'l-badi', or a novel or 


heterodox divorce, which, although it is con- 


sidered lawful, in not considered roliyioua. 

Talaiqu’s-suunch is eithor the ahsan, or “ the ` 
most Jaudable.” or hasan, the “ lsudablo ” me- 
thod. Valdgu ’Laksun, or the * most laudabile * 
method ef divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his e joyed but un- 
pregnent wife the scntence, “Thou art di- 
vorced!” when she is in fuhr or a stato of 
purity, during which he has had no camal 
connection with her, and then leaves her to 
complete the preacyibed ‘zddah, or * period of 
three months.” Unlil the expiration of the 
‘uddah, tho divorce is revoerble, but after the 

rind is complete. it is Irreversible, and if: 

e husband wishes ty take his wife back, 
they must go through tho ceremony of mar- 
riago. But if must be observed that alter 
tho ¢aldgu ‘/-aksan, tho woman is not, a8 in 
the other kinds of divorce, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
retarn to her former husband. All thot ig 
reqnired fs a re-marringe. The author of tho 
Hidtyah says this modo of divorce ia called 
chsan, ox ‘roost laudable.” because it was 
usually adopted hy tho — of tha 
Prophet, and alse hecauss it leaves it in the 
power of the husband to take hia wife back, 
and she thus remains a lawful subject for re- 
marriage to him. Some Kuropean writers on 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim system of divorce. 

The faldqu 'l-kasan, or “laudable divorce,” 
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is when the husband repudiates. an enjoyed 
wife by three sentences of divorce, either ex- 


press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in ` 


each fukr, or “period of purity.” %Imim 
Malik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says it ie irregular. But Aba Hanifah holds 
it to be hasan, or “ good.” 

The talāgu 'l-badi', or “ irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by throe sentences, either express or 
motaphorical, given them onc at a time: 
“Thou art divorced! Thou art divorced! 
Thou art divorced!” Or, “Thon: art free! 


Thou art freo! Thou art free!” Even 
‘holding up threo fingers, or drop threo 
stones, is held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. Tho Muslim 


who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hiddyah, to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal offect. | 

both these kinds of divoree, bad# and 
kasan, the divorce is revocable (rañ) after tho 
Brst and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
bain) after the third sentence. After both 

and badi‘ divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any ‘circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti- 
tuted this (somewhat diegraceful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
talaqu 'l-absan. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or without 
assigning any cause. The divorce of évery 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of mature age; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
in not effective. 

Ifa man pronounce a divorco whilst in a 
atate of inebriety from drinking formented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takos plaoe. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether he be free ora 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jost, or by a mere slip of the to 

of some other word. (Fatawa-i-‘ Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 497.) | 

A sick. man may divorce his wife, even 
though hoe be on his death-bed. 

An t or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and capriee of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
which a divorce. 
~ The following are causes for divorce, but 

generally require to be ratified by a deoreo 
from the Qégi or “ judge ”:— 

(1.) Jubb. That'le, when tho husband has 
been by any eause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called majbub. 
In this caso the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the dofect occurred before marriage. Oases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treatod in 
the same way. Divorce can be obtainod at 
once. 

(2.) ‘Unnah, or “impotence.” (This ia- 
cludes: ratg, “vulva impervia cauati”; and 


. dare 'l-Ielém, or “t count 
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“ vulva anteriore parte enascene.”) In 
cases of impo in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
— 
£ Inequality of race or tribe. A woman 
cannot be compelled to msrry a man who be- 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriage, the elders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce; but if the divoree is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains. 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place. 

(5.) Refusal of Islam. It done of the par- 
ties embrace Islim, the judge must offer it 
to the other three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 


place. 

(6.) or “imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wifo. with adul- 
tery, the o is investigated, but if there 
ia no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must be deoreed. - 

7.) Id, or “vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no leas than four months, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place.. 

(8.) Reason of proper . If a husband be- 
come the proprietor of wite (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (a 
es — yp place. 

9.) An invalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nika}, or G ago cere- 
mony,” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

10.) Difference of country For oxample, 
if a husband flee from a déru ‘l-barb, or “ land 
of onmity,” ¢.¢. “a non-Muslim country,” to a 
of Islam,” and his 
wife refuse to perform Airahk (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(11.) 4 ney fihp Islam. The author of 
the ‘l-Mukhter (vol. ii. p. 648) says: 
‘When a man or woman apostatises from 
Islim, then an immediate dissolution ( /asks) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy be of the man or of the woman, 
without a decree fromthe Qési.” And again, 

645), “ If both husband and wife aposta- 
tise at the same time, their marriage bond 
remains; and if at any future time the parties 
again return to Islim, no re-marriage is 
necessary to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatice 
before the other, a dissolution of the marriage 


takes place š to.” 
Mr..J. B. * Boyle of Lahore, says: “As 


relevant to thie subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excollont work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes, p. 445. The question 
is as to the effect of apostasy from Istim upon 
tho marriage rolation, and whether soxual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per- 
son liable to be convicted fur adultery under 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Oode. A. and 
B., Mahommedans, married under the Ma- 
Kommedan law, are converted to Obristianity. 
The wife, B., is first converted, but continues 
to live with her husband; subsequently the 
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husband,: A., is converted. Subsequent to 
tho conversion of B., A. and B., still living to- 
ther as husband and wife, both professing 
hristianity, B. has sextal intercourse with 
O. Will a éonviction hold against O. under 
Section 497? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
aay the marriage becomes diasolved hy apos- 
tany of eithor pay and Grady, in bis version 
of Hamiltone Hidaych, p. 66, says: “If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce; according to Abi Haneefa and Ab& 
Yoosuf. Imam Mabhommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

“ Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa’s 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
pe without: any decree of the magistrate. 

ases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah- 
abad: at the former place tn re Afsul Hosein v. 
Hadese Begum, and at the latter Zauburdust 
Khan v. Wife. But from certain remarks to 
be found in — of the High Court, 
N. W. P., the Ceurts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 


Begum's plea) that her marriage contract was ` 


dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient anewer to a suit brought by her 
Mahonimedan husband for restitution of con- 
nkal rights; š.e. Does the apostasy of a Ma- 
brnmedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against tho express wieh of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-hard (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-Jelam (land of safety). 
The Ouah Court held (admitting — 
tuy by the hugband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wifs) that sposta by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for rosti- 
tution of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband, could not be entertained; in fact, 
that an regards her husband's volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised. That a suit for rostitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court: of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before the Cazee (Judge). The Ondh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the dustoms of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Oudb 
Oourt evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus- 
band or the wife; also between sporas to a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and hia followers renounce. 
Does súoh an esaontial difference exist? The 
— before tho [ligh Gourt N. W. P. was: 
an a Mahommodan profossing Christianity 
sabsequent to his marriango with a Mussul- 
mani, according to the Mahommedan law, 
obtain a deoreo for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, bis wife having 
subsequently to bim professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife? or whether the 
wife’s contention is sound, that her marriage 
was cancelled by ber huaband’s apostasy? 
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They held the apostasy of the husband dis- 
solved the marriage tie. This: the Oudh 
Court sdmits, but the point before the 
Oudh Oourt was not before the’ High . 
Court, N. W. P.; nevertheless from comments 
mando by the High Court, N. W.-P., on the 
Oudh decision, they ovidently did not ayree 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on.the point before it. 

“ Now, Mr. Ourrie aska in the above extract, 
doea such an essential difference exist ha- 
tween spostasy to a book—that is, to a kitabee 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship? Answer- 
ing this question necessitates a few remarka 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man may 
lawfuliy marry a kitabeeah, but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist ia unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan Jaw is, that 
when one of tho parties turnu to n state of 
religion that would rendor thé marriage cen- 
tract illegal if it were atill to be enterod into, 
what was legal before ie made void. A Ma- 
hommedan woman, becoming a Attubedah, 
doen not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to rénder the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be ontored into; but 
if the Mahominedan woman becomes an idol- 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
hae turned to a-state of religion that would 
render tho marriage contract illegal if it were 
atill to be entered into: a Mahommoedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently; would not 
be separated from her husband, because she 
belongs to the religion of the book, that is, 
a kitabee faith. a kitabekuh Lecomes an 
idolatrese, the marriage ia dissolved, ‘but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a kttabeenh, the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is eorroct in 
its docision, that the Mahommedan wife's con- 
version to Ohristianity did not render thé mar- 
riage null and void, but that a suit for reati- 
tation of conjugal rights would lie; and 
taking the oase of O. having aoxual intor- 
course with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
Indidn Penal Code, would: hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Oourt is correct when it states that 
‘ apostasy by the wife without the wish of the 
husband could not bo entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband's volition, tho 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 


recognised.’ 
“So fer as regardg a woman's apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this holds good; but if a 


woman turus to Paganism, ipso facto the mar- 
riage ie vold, and doen not depend upon tho 
volition of the husband (having regard to tho 
principle we have adverted to above), so that 
the husband under such ofreumstancos could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against C., 
under Section 497, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wifeof A.. who 
has apostatised to Paganism. _ The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on. 
the principles of Mahommedan law, as to the 
offect of a husband apostatising from Islim. 
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By Mahommedan law, a inarriage by a female 
Mosiem with a man not of tho Mahommedan 
faith ig unlawful: applying tho principle 
guoted before, the man having turned toa 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illogal if it were still to be entered into, 


tho marriage is void. The apostasy of the ` 


huaband dissolves the marriage tie; conao- 
quontly there does exist an essential dif- 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or tho 
wife; also betwoen apostasy to a faith ina 
book, that is, a revealed religion having a 
book of fuith, and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followera renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to cease to 
be a Mahommedan in the fullest senso of the 
word, and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his doscendants all the 
righta and obligations of a British subject.” 
o ogg v. (rreenway, &c., 2, Hyde's Reports, 
. ` Manual of’ Jaws relating to Muhanuona- 
dans and their Relations of Lafe.) 

V. In addition to tho forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
— nature, called khula’, mubdra’ah, and 
ghar. 

The form of divorce known as khula’, is whon, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
`- cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from hin a rélease from tho 
marriage tie. The khu/u’ is yonerally effected 
by tho husband giving back the dower or part 
thereof. When the avorsion is on the part of 
the busband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife's request without com- 
pensation; but this is purely a mattor of con- 
science, and not of law. 

Mubara’ah is a divorce which is offected by 
a mutual releaso. 

Gikar, from zuhr, “back.” is a kind of 
divorce which is effoected hy a husband liken- 
ing his wife to any part or mombor of the 
body of any of his kinswomen within the pro- 
hibited degree. As for oxample, if he were 
to day to his wifo, “ Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of tho 
husband in saying eo must be oxamined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, his wife ie 
not lawful to him until he have made expla- 
tion by freeing a slave, or by fasting two 
months, or by foeding sixty poor men. (See 
Qur'an, Sirah lviii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Hidäyah and ite Commentary, the Ai/ayah ; 
Durru 'l-Mukhtar and its Oommentary, the 
Raddu P-Mukhtar; the Fatdwa-i-‘Alamgiri ; 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Hidayah ; Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1873.) 

VI. The Shitah law of Divorce differs only 
im a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi‘ah law, a man must beo an 
adult ef understanding, of free ohoice and 
will, and of design and intention, when be 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can tho Shiah divorce be effocted 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 
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(if the husband understand that language) 
und it must be spoken and not written A 
divorce amongst the Shrubs does not take 
effect if. given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. Jt is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro- 
nounced by the busband in the presence of 
two just pursons as witnossea, who shall hear 
and teatify to the wording of the divorce. 

For the Shi‘ah law of divorce, see Shi:*atu 
L slëm ; Tahriru 'lLAhkdm; Mafatih; Mr 
Nei] Baillio’s Digest of Muhammadun Law ; 
Imamiah Code; Tugore Law Lectures, 1874.) 

VIL Compared with the Mosaic Law. 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by tho latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ some uncleanness ™ 
in the wifv, and that whilgt in Islim a husband 
van take back hie divorced wile, in the law of 
(tod it was not permitted. Soe Dout. xxiv. 1-4. 

“G When a man hath taken a wile, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that ehe tind no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give :¢ in her 
hand, and send her out of hie house. 

“ And when she ls departed out of his house, 
she may go and bo another man’s wife. 

“ And t/the latter husband hate her, and 
write hor a bill of divorcement, and giveth st 
in her hand, and sondeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her (to be his wife; 

“Her former husband, which sont her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she ie defiled; for that is abomina- 
tion before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to gin, which the Lord thy 
Qod giveth theo for an inheritance.” ` 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
wae “some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the Now Testament. 
The School of Shaunnai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. v. 32: “But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoevor shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth s. 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will snd caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. Wo have cases of Muhammad's own 
‘* Companions” not much better. This is the 
natural and legitimate offoct of the law. 

Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, vol iii... 
p. 806) says: “ The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to Mahometans, except- 
ing when the Christian example is by chance 
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followed; and even there, the continuance of 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband. ...I believe the morale of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is less encon- 
raged, to bo sounder, in a vory marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 


DIWAN (otg). (1) In Mubam- 
madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which tho 
QAzi's records are kept. (2) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state; the chief officer in a Mu- 
hammadan state; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts a law-suit is called dtwani, when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
JSaujdari, or “criminal suit.” (5) A collec- 
tion of odes is called a diwan, e.g. Diwan-i- 
Hafiz, “ the Poems of Hafiz.” 


DIYAH (k9). A pecuniary com- 
sation for any offence upon the porson. 
yr zs.) ' 


DOGS (Arabic kalb, pl. kildb ; Heb. 


3 > ©) are unclean animals; for according to 


a tradition by Abū Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that whon a dog drinka in a vosaol, it must 
be washed seven times, and that the first clean- 
sing should be with earth. (Afrshkat, book 
Hi. o. ii. pt. 1.) 

“‘ Most people bolieve that when a dog howls 
neer a houso it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can. distinguish the awful form of 
Azráʻil, the Angel of Death.” (Burton's 
Arubia, voL i. p. 290.) 

Ibn ‘Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Masjid at Makkah in the time of tho 
Prophet, but the Companiona never purified 
the mosquo when the dog waa dry. 

The Imim Abi Yidsuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, whilst the Imam 
ash-Shéfi't has said that the sale of a dog 
fe absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a 
are forbidden. Abid Hanifah hélds that dogs 
which sre trained to hunt or wateh may: be 
STT sold. (Hamilton's Hidayahk, vol. ii. 
p. 548.) 

It ia lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and tho sign ol a dog: being trained ia that ho 
catches gamo three times without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaculation: 
Bismillähi Uaht Akbar\ ‘Inthe name of God, 
the great God!” when all game seized by hin 
becomes lawful food. Thie custom is founded 
upon a. vorse in the Qur’fn, Sfirah v. G 
“ Lawful lor you are all good things and what 

e have taught beasts of prey to catch, trein- 
ng them like doga; yo teach them an God 
taught you. And mention the name òf God 
over it. 

Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 170. 


DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 
atar, was an object of worsbip amongst the 
ancient Arabe, and is mentioned in the “an, 
ander the name of ash-Shs'ra, Sirah lili. 50: 
“ He (God) is the Lord of the Dog Star.” 
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DOWER. Arabic, mahr (ye), 
Heb. (474). Dower is considered by 


some lawyers to be an effect of the marrisge 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as R mark oí respect for the subject of the 
contract—the wife; while othors consider 
that it ie in oxchange for the ueufruct of the 
wifo, and its payment is necossary, as upon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec- 
tion. Thus, it is indispensable a fortiori, no 
much so, that if it wore not mentioned in the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
onthe husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wifo. Iu 
such case, the amount of dower will bo to the 
extent of the dowers of the women of her 
rank and of the ladies of her father’s family. 
Special boauty or accomplishments may, how- 
ever, be pleaded for’ recovering a larger 
award than the customary dowor, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned in the con- 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dowor; it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the arides coni, but ite minimum is nover loen 
than ten dirhams ; so where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams.: Tho dower need not invariably 
bo in curroney, or even in metal; everything, 
excépt carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Alro 
the bridegroom's own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to be a good dower. 
Dower ie generally divided into two parts, 
termed mu‘ajjal, “prompt,” and mu'ajjul, 
“ doferred.” “Whe meajal portion is exigible 
on ontoring into the contract, while the mwaj- 
jnl part of the dowor is payable upon dissolu- 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
is payable, and is svumctimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entored into, yet it has 
been the general practice (at least in India 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-deman 
obligation it remains due at all times—the 
wile'e right to the samo not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wifo's for her guar- 
fan's) object in leaving tho exigible part of 
the dower unrèaliaod, scoms to be that thore 
may niwaye oxint a valid guarantoe for tho 
goed treatment of hor by her husband. The 
women of the respectadle classes roserve their 
right and power to demand their exigible 


- dowera till such time as oceasion should re- 


juire the exorciae thureof. The custom: of 
zing heavy dowera, generally beyond the 
hudband’a means, especially in India, seoma 
to be based upon the intention of checking 
the husband from Ul-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another worhnh,, 
as also from wrongfully or causelessly di- 
vorcing tho formor. For in the case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full paymont of 
the dower. In tho event of the death of the 
hasband, the psyment of the dower has the 
first claim on the estate — s. 
ea; thé law regarding it as a just debt. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1873, p. $41; Hidayeh, 
vol. i. p. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabio kul (p->); 
manām (pue); rityd? (sty): The term 
ured tor a Cad dream is Aulm, and for an ordi- 
nary dream manam, ry’ being used to express 
a heavenly vision. [mur4. 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to havo said,“ A good droam ia of -God's 
favour and abad dream is of thedevil; there- 
fore, when any of you dronns a dream whioh 
is such as he is pleased with, then he must not 
fell it to eny but a beloved friend; and when 
he drvauss a bad droan, thon lot him seek 
protection from God beth from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan; and let him 
apit throe times ever his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall come nigh him.” %“ The 
truest dreem ia tho one whioh you haye about 
day-bresk.” “Qood dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (Mishkat, xxi. o. iv.). 


DRESS. Arabic libās (ual). 
Decent apparel at the time of public Sorini 
is enjoined in tho Qur'àn,.Sūrah vii. 39: “ 
children of Adam! wear your goodly apparel 
wlien ye repair to any mosque.” cess in 
appare! and extravagance in dress are re- 
proved, Sirah vii. 25: “We (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid yarments; but the raiment of piaty, 
this ia the best.” 

— to the Hiddyah (vol. iv. p. 92), s 
dress of silk is not lawful for men, but 
women are permitted to wear it, Men are 
probibited froth wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ernamente of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keuping 
handkerohiofes in the hand, except for neces- 
sary unse, is aleo forbidden. 

The following are some of tho sayings of 
the Prophet with rogard to dress, ae recorded 
in the Traditiona DMishkat, xx. c.i.: * God 
wili not ‘ldok at him on the Day of Resurroc- 
tion who shall wear long garments from 

de.” ‘ Whoever wears a silken garment 
in this world shall not wear it in tho next.” 
* God will not have compassion upon bim 
who wears long trousers (t.¢. below the 
anklb) from pride.” “It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it: is unlawful for the men.” 
“Wear white clothes, because they are the 
cloanest, ind the’ most agreeable; and bury 
your dead in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad wan exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
izar, or “under garment whieh hung down 
thrde or four inebes below his Knees, and a 
mantilo thrown over his shoulders. Those 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed tho Prophet’s ‘wardrobe. 
Hie dross was generally of white, bat he also 
wore gram, rol, snd yollow, and somotines a 
black woollen dress. ft is ssid by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkab he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to. wrap it many times roand hie head. 
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It is said, “the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was ospecially fond of white-striped 
yamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
drces, but he cast it aside afterwards. saying, 
“it doth not become the faithful to woar 
silk.” Fle unco prayed in aw spotted mautlo, 
but the apote diverted hia attention, ami tho 
garmoni was novor again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of tho Eastern 
chogu or khaftan, uinled at the wrist, and by 
never wore long robos reaching to hin anklos. 

At Great, he wore a gold ring with the stone 
inwards on his right band, but it distracted 
his attention when proachiny, and he changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hagramaat 
poar: with two thongs. And he was in the 

abit of praying with his shoes on. uor] 

The example of Muhammad bas doubtless 
inñuencd fue customs ol hfs followers in the 
mattor of dress, the fashion of which has re- 
mained almost the same in castern Mubam. 
madan.countrics ceuturies past ; for although 
there are varieties of dress in Eastorn xs well 
as in European countries, atill there aro one 
or two characteristics of dresa whioh are 
common to all orienta] nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban foldod 
round the head, tho white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run- 
ning string ; the qamis, or “ shirt,” the haf- 
tin, or * coat,” and tho fungi, ar “ seast.” Tho 
gamig iv the same as the keloneth of bho Ho- 
brews, and the irwy of the reeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sleeves, tho ends of 
whioh extond over the trousors or drawers, 
reaching below tho koges. Tho Ahu/tdn 
answers to the Mobrow Dyn meil (1 Sam. 
xviii 4), a tunic worn as apn quter garment. 
Tbo Jowish “1X beged, or Dp simiah, 

° v . 

must haro beon similar, to the quadrangyplar 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Coulral 
Asia, and called a lungi, and similar to the 
‘aba’ of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, cither wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoniders, aud sometimes folded as 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lano in bis 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Pigypt consists of tho fol- 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linon or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silka, though con- 
cealed by the outer dress, Tho drawers 
doscond a little below tho knves or to tho 
anklos ; but nany of tho Arans will not wear 
long drawors, becauso prohibited by the Pro- 
phot. Next is worn a or © shirt,” with 
vory full sluvves, reaching to the wrist; it is 
made of nen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or ofa 
mixture of silk and. cotton in stripe, but 
all white. Ovor this, ia winter, or in cool 
woather, moat persons wear « sudeyree, which 
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is a short vest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton. without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sudeyree, or the former alone, is 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) desponding to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a fow inches beyond 
the Angers’ ends, but divided frum a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middie of 
the fore-arm, so that the band is generally ox- 
posed, thongh it may bo concealed by tho 
sleeve whon necessary, for it is customary to 
covor the hands in the-presence of a person of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound the 
yirdie, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
pioce uf white-figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat,- of any colour, called by the Turks 
jubbah, but by the Egyptians gibbeh, the 
sleoves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a beneesh, which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan, bat more ample; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the other cloth coat, but’ many persons wear 
it instead of the gibbeA. 

Another robe, called furageeyeh, nearly re- 
semblea the bencesh ; it has very long sleever, 
lint thosa are not alit, and it is ohiatly worn 
by mon of the learned proforsions. In oold or 
cool weather, a kind of black woollon cloak, 
called abayeh, ie commonly worn. Sometimes 
thie ia drawn over the head. 

In winter, also, many persons wrap a muslin 
or other shawl (such aa they use for a tur- 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, fret, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changod ; 
next a farboosh, which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting cloac to the head with a taseol of dark- 
bluo silk at the crown; lastly, a long pioco 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which in wo round the /qr- 
beorxh. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashmere shaw] is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persone wear two. or three 
tazhooghes one over another. A ehercef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wesrs a green 
turban,-or is privileged to do eo, but no other 
person: and it is not oommon far any but a 
ahereel to wear n bright green dress. Stock- 
ings are not in use, bnt some fow persons. in 
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cold weather wear woollen or cotton soeks. 
The shoes aro of thick red morocoo, polated, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also woar inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the samc; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner; for this reason the 
former are offen worn turned down at tho 
heel. 

The costumo of the mon of the lowor 
ordera ia very simplo. ‘Those, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waiet, and 
having wide sleoves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser- 
vants often aubstitute a broad. red belt of 
woollen atnff or of leather, generally contain- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed oí n white; red, or yellow 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or mualin wound round a tarboosh, under 
whiob is a while or brown felt. enp; bul nany 
are so poor, as lo havo no other cap than the 
Intter, noturban, nor oven drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or Lrown shirt, or merely x 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear. 
a sudeyree under the blue shirt, and some, par- 
ticularly servants in tho houses of great men. 
wear a whito shirt, a sudeyroe, and a kaftan, 
or gibboh, or both, and tho blue shirt over 
all. Tho full sleeves of thia shirt ara aurae- 
times drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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pases round cach shouldor and crosses be- 
ind, where it is ticd in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by sorvants (particularly grooms), 
who have cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purpoao. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abaych, like that bofore de- 
scribed, but courscr and sometimes (instead 
of being bluck) having broad stripes, brown 
and whito, or blue and white, but tho lattor 
rarely.. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the absyeh, of black ar doep blue woollon 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffecyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-skin. Those of tho 
groom ars of dark red morocco. Those of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Muslims arv distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts und 
tho Jows, who (as woll as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who aro not Muslims) 
-woar black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur- 
bang, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The distinction of sects, fuinilies, dynasties, 
éc., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 


of the turban and otber articles of dress, ia of. 


very early origin. There are not many dif- 
foront forms of turbans now wora in Egypt; 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu- 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists one above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common umony tho 
middle and higher classes of the tradosmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis aud large 
towns is also very formal, but lesa so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. Tho Ulama und meu 
of religion and letters in general used to weur, 
ae somo do still, one particularly wide aud 
formal called a mukish. The turban is much 
respoctod. In tho houses of the more wealthy 
classes, thore ia usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This in often sent with 
the furniture of a bride; as it is common for 
a lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is nover used for any othor 
purpose. 

The dress of the womon of tho middle and 
higher orders is handsome and clegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of tho men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knees; it is 
also, generally, of tho samo kind of material 
as the mon’s shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A puir of very wido trou- 
sors (cullod shintiyan) of a colvurod striped 
stuff, of silk and cottun, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round tho hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh; its lowor ox- 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
the knee with running: strings, but it is suf- 
ficiontly long to hang down to the feet, or 
ulmost to the ground, whon attacbed in bis 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyan is orn 
a long vest (called yelak), of tho same mato- 
rial as the lattor; it nearly resembles the 
kaltan of the mon, but is more tight to the 
body and arms; the sleeves also are longer, 
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and it ís made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over; it is open, likewise on oach 
side, from the height of the hip dowuwards. 

In gencral, — is cut in such a man- 
ner as io leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to the wiost approved fashion it should be vf 
suficiont length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that longth by two or throe 
inches or more. A short vost (called anteree) 
reaching only a little below tho waist, and 
exactly rosumbling a yclek of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawi, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago- 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to- 
gether banging down behind; or sometimes 
tho lady’s yirdle is folded aftur the ordinary 
Turkish fushion, like that of the men, but 
more luosely. 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually ombroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs in form from 
the gibbch of the men, chiefly in boing not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelok. Instead of this, 
a — (called saltah), generally of cloth or 
velvet, and ombroidcred in tho same manner 
as tho yibboh, is often worn. 

The hoad-dress cuusists of a takoeyeb und 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (callod 
Saroodeeyeh) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a rabtah. Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a short time 
since, and still are sometimes to forin the ladies’ 
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turban, but always wound in a bigh fat 
shapa, very different from that of the turban 
of * meu. A kind of crown, called kurs, 
aud other ornaments, arc attachod to the ladies 
head-dress. A long pitce of white muslin, 
ombroidcred at each and with coloured silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, &o0., and spangles, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
— or quite to tha gronnd ; this is called 
larhah, it ie tho hend-veil; the faca-veil I 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and templos, ia divided into 
. numerous braida or plaite, generally from 
clever te twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little orna- 
mentd of gold, &e., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cnt rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on each side of the 
face; these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, but many of them wear mozz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or red morocco, nomo- 
limes embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they stop off the matted or carpeted 
part of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with high-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches: in height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, &o. 

The riding or walking attire in called tez- 

Whenever a Iady leaves the bouso, 
she wears, in addition to what bas been above 
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described, first,,a large, loose gown (called 
tob or sebleh), the sleeves of which are nearly 
equal in width to the wholo length of the 
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gown; it jis of silk, generally of R pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka’ or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white mushn concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reaching nearly to the 
feet. It is susponded at tho top by a narrow 
band, which pasaca up tho forehead, and 
which is sowed, as are also the two upper 
cornere of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and three yards long; these 
are sewed. together, at or near the selvages 
(according to tho height of the person) the 
seam running borizontally, with respect to the 
manner in which it is worn; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewod inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edgo, to tie round 
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the bead. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egypt in holding the front 
part so as to conceal all but that portion of 
the veil that is above the hands The un- 
married ladies wear a habarah of white silk, 
of a shaw). Some females of tho middle 
claases, who cannot afford to purchase a ha- 
barab, wenr instead of it an eesdr or tzar, 
which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
form and size an the former, and is worn in 
the samo manner. On the feet are worn short 
boots or socks (called khuff), of yellow mo- 


.récco, and over thesothe baboog. Tho dross 


of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who aro not of the poorest clase, 
consists of n pair of troascrs or drawers 
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(similar in form to the shintiyan of the ladies, 
but generally of plain white cotton or linen), 
a blae linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
burka’ of a kind of coarse black crepe, and a 
dark blue tarbah of mualin or linen. Some 
wear, over the long shirt,or instead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the saime form as that 
of the ladies; und within tho lung shirt, some 
wear a short white shirt; and sotw,a sudey- 
ree alsu, or an anteroe. The sleoves of tho 
tob are often turned up over the head; either 
to prevent their being inoomiodious, or to 
supply the place of a tarhab. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing. a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small choquers of blue and white, 
or cross stripes, wilh w inixture of red at each 
end It is called milayeh; in general il is 
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worn In the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the blaok burka’ is often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same mets! (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold ooin 
beneath; also with somo coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
ta ‘of brass or silvor (called oyoon) 
attached to the corners. A square black silk 
kerohief (called asbeh), with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound round the head, doubled 
diagonelly, and tied with a single knot behind; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and farvodee- 
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yeh are worn, though by very few women of 
the lower clanses. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, st 
the toes. Tho burka’ and shoes sre most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of tho women throughout lower Kgypt; but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka’ is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon 
To supply the place of the former, whon nocus- 
sary, u portion of tho tarhal ie drawn before 
the faco, so as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
evon in the metropolis, never conceal their 
fuces. 

Throughout the grester part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women merely con- 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhab. «Ia 
the southern parts of Uppor Eyypt chiefly 
above Akhineem, most of the women envelop 
thomselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a‘hu/aleeyeh), wrapping it 
round the body and attuching the upper parte 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis- 
gaising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Moet of the women of tho lowor orders woar 
a variety of trumpory ornamonts, auch as 
osr-rings, necklaces, bracelets, &c., and some- 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to covér the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
roquisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable raga, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and otherg in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a nurrow 
atrip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Burekbart, in his Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys (p. 47), thus describes the dreas 
of the Badawis of the deseit :— 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over which the wealthy put a koméar, 
or “long gown,” as it ia worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cottou stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wear the kumbar, but simply 
woar over their shirt a woollen iantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one vory 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Baghdad, and oalled mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
(worn over the mesoumy), is called abba. 
The Baghdid abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called boush. (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whother 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, aro called meshlakh.) I have 
not secn sny black abbas among the Aeneves, 
but frequently among the sheikhs of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes juterwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aeneses do not wear drawers; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, oven the richest of 
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them, although they generally esteem yellow | 
bosts and red shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the head, instead of the red Turkish cap, 
a turban, or square kerchiof, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed; the turban is called 
keffie; this they fold about the head ao that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
cornera bang over the foro part of the shoul- 
ders; with these two corners they covar their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal thoir foatures 
if they wish to ae unknown. The keffie is 
pee or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
ie the Acnexes tio, instead of s turban, a 

cord round the bead ; this cord fs of camels 

balr, and called akal. Somé tie a bandker- 
chief about the head. and it is-then called 
shutfe. A few rich sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damasous or Baghdad manu- 
facture, striped red and whitos they some- 

timos also use red caps or fokle (called in 
Syria tarboush), and undor those thoy woar s 
smaller cap of oamels hair called maaraka 
(in By Ayria arkye, where it is gonorally made of 
no cotton stuff). 
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The Aonezos tre distinguisited at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins hy the long 
tresses of their hair. They nover shave 
their black hair, but chorish it from infancy, 
ll they can twist it in tresses, that hang 
over the cheeks down to the breast: these 
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tresses.are called eroun. Some few Aenesas 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a cord or 
a pieco of rag over theshirt Men and women 
wear from infancy a leather girdle around the 
naked waist, it consista of four or five thongs 
twisted together intu a cord as thick as one's 
Anger. I hear] that the women tie thelr 
thongs soparated frown each othor, round the 
waist. Both mom and womon adorn the 
girdles with pieces of ribands or amuleta. The 

onezos called it Ahakou; the Ahl el Shemal 
call it beretm. In summor the boys, until the 
ago of soven or eight years. go stark naked; 
but I never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of the desert tho girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbcred by clothing than thoir 
littlo brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over tho shirt a pelisse, made of several sheep- 
skins stitched togethor; many wear these 
skins even in sammer, because experience han 
taught them that (he more warmly a pernon 
ie clothed, the lesx be suffers from the sun 
The Arabe endure tho inclemency of the 
rainy season in a wonderful manner. While 
everything around thom suffers from the 
cold, thoy sloep barefooted in an open ents 
where tho fire is not kept up bayond mid. 
uight. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
eleeps wrapt in his mantle upon tho bu 
Sand, and exposed to the rays of an Intensely 
hot sun. The ladies’ dress is a wide cotton 
geon of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black ; 
ov their heada they wear a kerchief called 
shuuber or mekroune, the young females having 
it of a rod colour, the old of black. All the 
Ranella lsdios wear black silk korchiofs, two 
yards square, called whale kas ; thedeare made 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by tho Aeneze ladies, both in the ears and — 
noses; the ear-rings they call terkie (pl. te- 
raky), "tho small nose-rings shedre, the larger 
some of which are threo inches and a half in 

diamotor), khezsain. All the womon punoture 
tbair lipa and d s them blue; this kind of 
tattooing they oall berioum, and n ply it like- 
wise in spotting their temples and foreheads. 
Tho Serhhan women puncture their cheeks. 
| breasts, and arms, the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men alan adorn theb 
arms in the same mannor. The Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faces with a dark- 
coloured veil, called nekye, which is so tied 
ie to conceal the chin and mouth. The 

tian women’s veil (derkon) is- used by 

the —— Arabs. Round: their wrists the 
Aenezo ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours; the rich also have silver bracelets 
and somo wear allver ohaina about the neck 
Both in summer and winter the men and 
women go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in hie account of Zanzibor i 
(vol. i. p. 882), says :— 

The Arab’e head-dress is a kummeh or ko- 
Siyyah (ved fez), a Surat calotte (afiyyah), or 
a Y hita skull-cap, worn undor a turban 
(kilemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mized. Usually it is of Ane blue wod white 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with . 
broad red border, with the ends hanging in 
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unequal lengths over one shoulder. The 
coiffare is highly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, have modified 
ite vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a tiara. The esson- 
tial body-oclothing, and the euccedaneum for 
trousers is an izor pre yaku Chini), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to savon foet 
long by. two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border etriped red, black, and yellow, 
The. very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakab or kundavi, a rope of 

laited thongs; the rich prefer a fine embroi- 
Jered stuff from Oman, supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (siru- 
wali). The jama or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the beat broad-cloth, leek-green 
or eome tender colour being preforred. It is 
secured over the left breast by sa silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
Tho kizbéo is a kind of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; somo wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishdashes (in Kisawa- 
hii Khansu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 

), American drill and 
doriyäh, tarabusun, and 
. Sailors are known by khuseranci. 
a coarse cotton, stained di red-yollcw, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars —— saffron) and shark's oil. 

Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
hizdm, generally a Oashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Porsian jubbeh, jokhah, or 

én, of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

Tho palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either one from El Hojas, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
& talisman (Airs, in Kisawahili Hirisi). The 
eyes are blackened with koA/, or antimony of 
EI Shām—hħere, not Syria, but the region 
about Mecoah—and the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out 


~ made of calico 
other stuffs 


Dr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk- 
estan (vol. i. p. 122), says :— 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel; thisis a necessary article of dress, 
and js never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another, Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment, and in that case it is gradually tarned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the lege, 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this ig worn a long shirt, either white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat dificult 
to put the head through. - The sleoves are 
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long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan, varying 
in number acoording to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan ie a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front; and inor- 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long se is necessary ; 
ex ly inconvenient, but useful) to con- 
ceal the hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these aro usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native alatoha, a striped. 
cotton material, or of silk, either ətri or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially red, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seon men with as many as 
four or five of these gowns, oven in summer ; 
they ssy tbat it keepe out the hoat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and Hned with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerohief, or a 





AN AFOHAN ORINF (Á F. Holcs) 
emall shawl;.at times, » long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 


Jowa in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a oit of ropo or cord, as a mark 
of ignominy. From the girdle bang the acoes- 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered. for 
eombs, money, &c. On the head there is a 
skull-cap: these in Tashkent are alwaye or- 
broidered with silk; in Biakhird they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in eross 
stitch in gay poem: The turban, called 
tchilpetch, or “forty turns,” is very long; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefiy imported from England. It requires 
cousiderable experience to wind ove properly 
round the head, so that the folde will be well 
made and the appearance fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but is usually, stopi at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top. hoald this end be on the 
right shoulder, it ie said to be in the Af 
style. The majoriy of turbans are white 
particularly so in Tashkent, though white is 
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espeoially the colour of the mufahs and reli- 
gious people, whose learning is judged by the 
size of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 


a - 
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AN APQHAN MULJ.AH. 


At home tho men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear either a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long soft boots, the sole and apper being 
made of the samo material, In the atreet. 
one must in addition put on either a slipper or 
goloeh. or wear ridingtboots made of bright 
green horse bide, with turned-up pointed 
toes and vory amall high heels. 

Tho dress of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of the 
men, as they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
thous;h, io addition, they have long gowns, 
waually of bright-ooloured silk, which extend 
from the neck to the ground.: They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaces, and 
Httle amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and occasionally even a nose-ring. 
This is hy no moans so ugly as is supposed: a 

retty girl with a torquoiso ring in one nostril 
not atall unsightly. Onthe ocntrary, there 
is sometbing piquant fu it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, al] respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven horeso-hair, and over 
that fe thrown a dark. blue, or green khalat, 
the eleevas of whish. tied togethor at the 
ends, dangle behind. The theory of this dull 
dress is. that the women desire to escapa ob- 
servation, and certainly for that purpose they 
have devised the most ugly and unecemly 
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costume that could be imagined. They are, 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 
The dress of the citizena of Porsis has been 
often described, both by anciont and modern 
travellors. That of the men bas changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
tarban, as a hoad-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 


lamb’s wool, tho appearance of which is 
sometimes improved l being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 


rincipal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
heir up garmenta are either made of 
chints, silk, er cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace; thoy also wear bro- 
cade; and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety It is not customary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jowelx: but nothing 
oan exceed the profusion: which he displays 
of these ornamonts; and his subjects seem 
aliarly proud of this part of royal magni- 
conos. They arrcrt that when tho monarch 
is dreaged in bia most eplendi:d robes, and |e 
seated in the aun, that the eyo cannot gaze on 
the daszling brilliancy of bis attire. 


DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
(Q AV). There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this snoject, and on- 
titled Babul Ashribah. The example of Mu- 
ammad in his babit of drinking, having in- 
nenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
traditions are noticeable. Anas 
says “the Prophet bes forbidden diivuking 
water standing.’ and that he used to take 
bresth thiee timea in drinking; and woald aay 
drmking in this way cools the — 
quenches tho thirst, and gives health an 


vigour to the body. | 
n Abbās says the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of a leather 


mm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
He who drinks out of a ailver onp drinke of 
hell fre" (Mishkat, book xix. o. ili.) 


DRINKING VESSELS. There 
are four drinking vessels which Mus ims were 
forbidden by their Prophet to driik out of 
Mishkat, bk 5., 0.1) dantam,a “green vessel” ; 

ba’, a large gourd hollowed out; nagi, a 
coup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muza fot, a vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glatinous substance. These four kinda of 
vessels seem to havo been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. 

When a dog drinka from a vessel used by 
man, it should be washed seven times, 
(MishkGi, book iti. o. ix pt. i.) 


DROWNING. Arabic gharag 


(Gy). It is a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law, according to the teaching 
of Ab Hanffab, that if s person cause the 
death of another by immersing him under 
water until he dic. the offence does net 
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amount to murder, and retaliation (qigds)is not | of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 


indurred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follows: First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
used in murder. Now, it iè said in tho Tradi- 
tions that death produced by a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine ie merely 
incurred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
‘tion requires the obsorvanco of a perfect 
equality; but betweon drowning and wound- 
ing thoro is no equality, the formor boing 
short of tho latter with regard to damaging 
the body. [urpzr.] 


DRUNKENNESS. Shurbd (wyb) 
denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
toxicating liquor, whilst sukr (,S.) implies a 
state of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- 
tinction ia made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. (Hidaych, 
vol. ii. p.67 ; Mishkat, bk. xv.o iv.) [kHAMR.] 


DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 
of Mubammadans, which arose about the be- 
ginning of the elovonth century in the moun- 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
in the districta of Lebanon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-Hakim, the fapatical alifah of the 

&timite race, who reigned at Oairo, assisted 
by twoP named zah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives ite 
"De Bac in hi Exposé de la Religion des 

; s ton 

— » gives the following sanitary of their 
belief :— 

. “To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to mon at different epoche, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the Afth age of tho 
Hejira, under the figure of im Amr 
Allah; that that was the last of His mani- 
featations, after which there is none other to 
be expected; that Hakim disap in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to givo room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who ha 


worldly rewards; that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
roajesty, to triumph over all his enemios, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
apveared upan the earth at the epoch of each 


only em- - 
braced the true religion from the hope of. 


finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
undér the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures ‘have been produced; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he ie the prime minister of tho true roli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirootly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he rocelves 
dirootly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel ; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowl that is he to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make his 
religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 


'acoording to the merits of each one; to know 


the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them; to givo to 
couch the obedience and submission which is 
their due; to confess that overy soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence ; 
that the number of men is always the same ; 
and that souls pase successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach- 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel- 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation; to practige tho sovon 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
trath, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the moat 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to confess that all preceding reli- 
gions have only been t, more or less per- 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
observances are only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
— of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in the’ beoks of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

_ There is a very fnll and correct account of 
tho religious belief of the Druzes in the Re- 
ee ee 5 ja, by the 
Rev. J. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet givos the following Oatechism of 
tho Druzes, whioh expresses their belief with ` 
ne to — — 

“Q What do ye say con the l 
which the Ohristians hold ? SERTE Eo SOAPS 

“A. That it is true; for it is the sayinge 
of the Lord Ohrist, who was Salman əl Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the aon of Ali—not the false Ohrist 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

“ Q. Where was the truo Ohrist when the 
false Ohrist was with the disciples? 

“A. He was among the disciples. Ho uttered 
the truths of the gospel and taught Ohrist, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Ohris- 
tian religion ; but when Jesus disobeyed the 


true Obrist, he put hatred into the hearts of 


the Jows, so that they crucified him. 


DU‘A 


“ What became of him after the orncifixion ? 

“A. They put him into a grave, and the 
true Christ came and stole him, and gave out 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of the dead. 

“Q. Why did he act in this manner? 

“A. That he might establish tho Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

“Q. y did he aot in such a manner aa to 
establish error ? 

‘‘A. So that the Unitarians should bo con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shut ? 

“A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

“Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it? 

“A. Matthew, Mark, Luko, and John.” 


“Q. Why did not the Christians acknow- | 


ledge the unity of God ? 

“A. Because God had not so decreed. 

“Q Why does God permit the intreduction 
of evil and infidelity ? z 

“A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
_ from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Pim, * dces he punish those who follow 

omi 

“A. Because whdn He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 


“Q How can a deluded man obey, when ` 


he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 
“A. We are not bound to answer this 

question, for God is not accountable to his 

creatures for his dealings with them.” 


DU‘A’ (eles). “Prayer.” The word 
du‘a’ is generally used for supplication, as dis- 
tinguished from ¢alat, or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.g. Qur’An, Sirah xlv. 42: “O my 
Lord! make me and my posterity to bo con- 
stant in prayer (sgaldt). O our Lord! and 
accept my supplication (du‘a’). [PRaYERs.] 

DU‘A’-I-MA’SUR (j5-S> sl ca), 
Lit. “Recorded prayer.” Á term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro- 
phet, and have: been handed down in the 

raditions. 

DU‘A'U ’L-QUNOT (uy eo), 
called also the Qunütu 'l- Witr, ‘“ Theo prayer 
said .” A form of prayer recited after 
the gara'ah in the night prayer. Recited by 
some secta in the early morning. It in found 
in the Traditions. It ia as follows :— 

“O God, we seek help from Thee, and for- 
giveness of sins. 

‘* We believe in Thoe and trust in Thee. 

“We praise Thee. We thank Thee. We 
aro not unthankful. 

“ Wo expel, and wo dopart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

“We serve Thee only, and to Theo do we 
pray. 

“‘ Woe seek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 
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“ We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 


“Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 
DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 


following the remarks of al-Baizdwi tho 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistic doctrine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-eternal principles, in the 
Qur'an, Sirah vi. 1: “ Praleed be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light.” 
orale Qur'an, vol. i. p. 115; al-Baigdwi in, 


av-DUKHAN (ohea). “The 
Smoke.” Tho title of the xxvth chapter of 
the Qurën, in which the words occur (9th 
verse): “Expect thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable smoke.” 


- DULDUL (Ja). The name of 
the Prophet’s mule which he gave to ‘Ali. 


ee! The. Arabic abkam (pS\), 


The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify his bequests and render them 
valid; he may also execute a marriage con- 
tract, or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
5... or ave or incur punishment by signa, . 
ut ho cannot eue in a case of gisds, or reta- 
liation for murder. This rule does not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has n born dumb. 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 568.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith by a sign. 

AD-DURRATU 'L-BAIZA’ (Ba 
eldest). Lit. “ The pearl of light.” A 
term used by Safi mystics to express the 
‘täglu ‘l-awwal, the first intelligence which 
God is eaid to have created at the beginn 
of tho animate world. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzāq's 
Dictionary of Săf i Terma.) 

DURÛD (ys ; 8 Persian word. 
Arabic ag-Salat (WA2aY). A benedic- 
tion; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 

rayer, recited immediately after the Taskah- 

. whilst in the same posture. It is as fol- 
lowa: “ O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! O 
God, bloss Muhammad and his descendants au 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thou art to bo praised and Thou art 
great.” Tho morita of thia form of Frayer 
are said to bo vory groat ; for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ He who recites it 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sins will bo forgiven, and he will be exalted 
ten steps.” (Mishkat, book iv. c. xvii.) 
(PRAYER. ] 


DOZA 
word bao nas ey) 


DYER. According to the Imam 
Abū Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 


pl 


The Persian 
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detain it unti] ho receive his hire for dyeing it ; 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. (Hidayah, 
vol. iii. 820.) 


DYING, The. Ma special in- 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
-tho treatment of the dying. In the Durrs '- 
Mukhtar (p. 88), the friends of the dying are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


EAR-RINGS; NOSE-RINGS. In 
the East it is the universes] custom of Mu- 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unfrequently worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions; for Abū Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, ‘“‘ Whoever 
wishes $o put into the ear or tbo noso of a 
friend aring òf hell fire, let him pos in the ear 
or tho nose of hie friend a gold ring.... 
let your ornament be of silver.” And Asma’ 
bint Yasid relates the same tradition. (Afish- 
kat, book xx. o. 11, part 2.) 





BAB AND NOSE RINGS. 


EARTH, The. Arabic arz (20). 
Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens (HEAVEN) one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance between each of these 
regione being five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. o. i. part 8.) 

In the Qur’in the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a t or bed (Sarah fi. 20; xiii. 8; 
lxxviii. 6), which expression the ancient com- 
mentators unders to imply that the earth 
was a vast piano, but circular; and (Sirah 
xxxix. 67) to be but a handful in the sight 
of God, which inthe last day shall be changed 
into another earth (Sirah xiv. 49). 

The earth is belioved by Muhammadan 


BARTH 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kalimatu ’sA-Shahadoh should then be 
recited, and the Sirah Yé-Sin (xxxvi.) and 
Süratu 'r-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qur’in. When the spirit has — 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms atraight- 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be suffered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate stops should 
then bo takon for the washing of the corpse. 
[DEATH.] 


E. 


writers to be aurrounded by a great sea 


. called al- Bahru `l- Mukit, or the circamambient 


ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of | 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is sald to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred yeara’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( Yajij wa Mayu) and the rest to the. 
civilised world. Certain terra incognita in the 
— of the — of Qif are said to be 
inhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah vr Jerusalem according to 
othors) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Mühit is the ‘Arshu ’l- Iblis, or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the Muhit 
is often called the Bahru 's-Zulmat, or “Bea 
of Darkness,” and in the south-west corner 
of the earth je the Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khigr drank, and in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will livo till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The ‘mountains of Qéf which bound 
the great sea Muhit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to bo of 
groen chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
poa said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 

© general opinion is that the mountains of 
Qáf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country b a thou- . 
sand yoars’ journey. 

The seven earths, which are five hundred 
years’ journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of these 
seven regions has its special occupants. 
The occupants of the first are men, genii, 
and animals; the second is occupied by the 
suffocating wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribo of ‘Ad (Sirah Ixix. 6); the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in tho 
Qur'án (Sirah ii. 22; Ixvi. 6) as ‘the fuel of 
which ie men and stones”; the fourth by the 
sulphur of hell; the fifth by tho serpents of 
hell; tho sixth by the scorpions of hell, which 
are in size and colour like black mules, and 
havo tails like spears; and tho seventh by 
the devil and his angels. Onur earth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of an angel, 
who stands upon a rock of raby, which reok 
is supported on a huge bull with four thou- 


EARTHQUAKE 


aand eyes, and the samo number of ears, 
noses, mouths, tongués, and feet; between 
every one of each is a distance of five hun- 
dred years’ journey. The name of this bull 
is Kuyta; who is su — by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bahamut. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth's 


formation; but the statements of Muham-. 


madan commentators are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 


EARTHQUAKE, The. Arabic 
as-Zalsalah (St). The title of the 
xerxth Sirah of the Qur'an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 
day :— 

— — the Earth with her quaking shall 

uake 
i u And tho Earth shall oast forth her bur- 
ens 

“ And man shall say, What aileth her? 

“On that day shall she tell out her 


nang, 

“ Becanso thy Lord shall havo inspired her. 
“ On that dey shall men come forward 

throngs to behold their works, 

` “And whosoever shall have wrought an 

atom’s weight of good shall behold it, ` 
“And whosoever shall have wrought an 

atom’s weight of evil shall behold it.” 


EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 
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neturn thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their shoes off, and to lick the 
plate when the meal is finished. The follow- 
Ing are some of Muhammad's precepte on the 
subject :-— . 

“The Devil has power over that food 
which is eaten without remembering God.” 

“ Repeat the name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and eat from before you.” 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal- 
time, and remembers the name.of God, the 
devil says to his followers, ‘ There is no place 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

«When anyone eats he must not wash hi 
Angers until he has firet licked them.” | 

“ Whoever eats a dish and licks it aftor- 

—— the dish intercedes with God for 
”* 


“ When victuals are placed before you, oat 
them with your shoes off, because taking off 
our shoes will ease your fget.” (‘Abdu '1- 
Haag adda, “and do it out of respect to the 
food." 
“ Whoever oats from a plate and licks it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, ‘May God 
free you from holl as you have freed me 
from the devils licking me.’” 
Qatédah says that Anas said: ‘The 
Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner’ of proud men, who do it to avoid 
— their backs.” (Mishkat, Arabio ed., 
Babu 'l-At‘imah.) ws 
The following directions are given for eat- 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of tho Akhiāäg-i-Jalāli. (Thompson's English 
Translation, p. 294) :— 
“ First of all, he should wash his hands, 
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mouth, and nose. Before beginning he should 
say, ‘In the name of God’ (Bismillah); and 
after en he must say, ‘Glory to God’ 
(Al-famdu lilldh). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of the feast ; 
he must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the tablo-linon; ho must not eat with more 
than throo fingers, nor open his mouth wido ; 
not tako largo mouthfuls, nor swallow them 


hastily, nor yot keep them too long un- 


swallowed. Ho must not suck his fingors in 
tho courso of eating; but after ho has oaton, 
ho may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

“ Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own account, but 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill 
the grease upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his bread and salt. He must not eye his oom- 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to oat from every quarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
as bones, &c.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges- 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cup. t him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to cat tho rolics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 
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‘‘Whero he is {a guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own houso, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is. 
himself the host, ho must not continue eat- 
ing whon the rust have stayed thoir hands,-so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

“ If ho has ocoasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. Ho must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract ‘from between them; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
no one. 

‘When the time comes for washing his 
hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. Ho must not void 
his rbeuin into the basin; even the water in 


.which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 


cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. 

“Neither must he take the turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
iy master of the entertainment, and then ho 
should be tho first to wash.” 


WASHING THE HANDS. 


EATING WITH JEWS OR 
OHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan oonntries, 
where the pee have not been brought in 
contact wit indus, with caste projudices, 
Muslims never hositate to eat with Jows and 
‘Obristians, provided the drink and victuals 
are such as are lawful in Isldm. Since the. 
British ocoupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
eat with Englishmen, Syud Ahmad Khia, 


0.8.L, has. written a book, in which he provos 
that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Obristians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in accordance with tho 
teaching of the Qur’in. Sirah v. 7: “Law. 
ful for yon to-day are the good things, and 
the food of thé people of the Book (t.e. Jews 
and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 
food is lawful for them.” 

Al-Baizawi, commenting on this vorse, 
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: “ This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain lawfully (gab) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Khalifah 
‘All did not observe its injunctions witb re- 

ard to the Band Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 

ause he said these people wore ‘not Chrie- 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majtsis, although ha included the 
Majfisis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majtisis, viz. ‘ Treat the Majfisis as you 
would treat the peapie of the Book, out do 
not s. with them, nor eat what they 
r (Tafsire 'l- Baizdwi, p 216.) 

he commentatora, al-Kamilan, say the 
ony question raised was that of animals 
slain by. Jews and Obristians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
— (Tafsirn 'l-Jaldlain wa'l-Kamdlain, 
s The following Hadig is given in the Sahih 
Muslim on the subjoct: Aba Sa‘labah related, 
“I said, O Prophet of God! Verily we live in 
a land i E the people of the Book 
(i.e. Jows or Ohristians); is it lawful for us 
to eat out of thoir diahes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this: if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them ; but if 
ye cannot, then wash those of the peoplo of 
the Book and eat from them.” 

The Imam Nawawi, tbe commentator on 
the Sahih Muslim, says Abd Déa'ud bas 
given this Hadis in a somewhat difforent 
form to that in the text. Ho says: * Abd 
Sa‘labab relates, wo were passing through 
tho conntry of the people of the Book se 
Christians), and they were cooking pigs’ 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vessels.” “For” (continues Nawawi), 
“the learned are all eed that it is. lawful 
to caf with Jews and Christians unless their 
vessels sre polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must he washed before they 
are uned.” (Sahih Muslim wa Sharku Na- 
wawi, p. 146.) 


ECLIPSE. The Arabic khusaf 
(Jy) is used to denote either an 
eclipee of the sun or of the moon (vide Mish- 
kåt. book iv. o. lL); but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon; and kusi 
(irs) for an eclipse of the sun (vide 

son’s Dictious Special prayers, 
co of two rak‘a a are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Mishkat, hook iv. o. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

‘Abdu lab ibn ‘Abbis says: “ There was 
an eclipse of the sun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and he recited prayera, and the people 
recited after bim ; he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Che of the Cew (1.¢. Sarah ii.). Then he 

‘ocmed a jong rukf‘ alter which he raised 
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up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under tbe first stafding ; after which he 
did the second rukil', which was the same as 
the first in point of time; then he rdived his 
head up from the second ruki‘; and per- 
formed two prostrations,( as is customary 
Then he stood up a long time, in the second 
rak‘ah, and this was shorter than tho tirat 
atabding, in the first rak‘ah; after which he 
did a long rakf‘ in the second rak‘ah, and 
thie was under the first ruka', in the first 
rak‘ah. After thie, he raised up his bead, 
and stood a long time; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak‘ah 
Then be did a long rukū'; and this was 
not so great as the firat, in the second 
rak‘ah. Then ho rose up, and performed two 
prostrations; and after repeating the creed. 
and giving the salam. ho concluded his 

yers. And the sun wes bright. And the 

phet eaid, ‘ Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signs, amongst those which prove the 
oxistence of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of the lifo or doath of any person; 
and when ye see this, remember God. The 
Companions said, ‘O Prophet! We saw you 
abont tn take eumothing in the place where 
you stood in prayer, aftor which we saw you 
draw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 
“T saw Paradise, and gathered a bunoh of 
grapes from it; and if 1 had taken it and 
given it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as the world laste. I also saw 
holl, and never saw sach a horrid sight till this 
day ; and [ saw that they were mostly women 
there” And the Companions said, ‘O Pro- 
phet, why are most of the people of hell 
women?’ He said, ‘On account of their 
infidolity: not on account of thelr dis- 
obodionte to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them; and if you do good to one 
of them pepum after that, if they soe 
the least fault in you, they will sav, I novor 
saw you perform a good work.’” (Mishkdt, 
book iv. c. j.) 


EDEN. Arabio “Adan (ose), which 
al-Baisëwi says means “a fixed abode.” Tbe 


Hebrew is generally understood by 
Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasure” or 


" t. 

The word ‘Adn is not used in the Qurév 
for the residence of our firet parente,the term 
used being al-jannah, “the garden ”; — 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu ‘Adn, or “Garden of 
Eden.” The expressions, Jannaty ‘Adn, “ the 
Garden of Eden” and Janndtu ‘Ada, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur’in, but in each case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celeetial bliss. 
— the Qur’én, it ] 

eoo to the ; seems clear 
that Jannatu ‘Adn is considered to be a 
place in heaven. and not a terrestrial para- 
dise, and hence a difficulty arises as te the 
locality of that Eden from whioh Adam fell 
Is it the same place as the fourth abode of 


14 
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celestial bliss? or, was it a garden situated in 
some part of earth? Al-Baizawi says that 
some people have thought this Eden was 
situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Faris and Kirraan. But, he adda, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru 'g-Sawad, or 
‘the House of Recompensy,” which is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
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Paradiso, Adam foll on the isle of Coylon, or, 


Sarandib, and Evo near Jiddab in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted b7 the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named ‘Arafah (r.e. “tho place 
of recognition); and that ho afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon. whero they von» 
tinucd to propagas their apocios. 

Muhammad Jabir (Afcjma'u ‘l-Bikar, p. 
226), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihin and Jaibian aro 
said to be rivers in “the garden” (al-Jun- 
nah), says the terma are fyurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
mado tbem rivers oi paradiso. And in 
another place (idem, p. 164) the same suthor 
says the four rivers than (Jaxartes), 
Jathan (Jibon), Furat (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivera of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saiban and Jaihan are not the 
uamo as Jaihūnu and Jaiban, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of curs. 


EDUCATION. Education without 


religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions thore 
are sections specially devotod to the oon- 
sideration of sno miee but only so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God, and of 
ts God's Book.” (See Subibu'l- Bukhari, Babu ‘l- 
T The pooplo who road thə “Dook of 
God” are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as “assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God oncompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
objeat of education in Islim is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge cf the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
eidered suporiiuous, and evon dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classed—thoso 
who affoct the ascotic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sifi mystics 
and the Faqirs [vaqr] ; and those who, by a 
careful study of the ‘an, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and sro known in Turkey au tho ‘Ulama’, or 
# Jearned,” and in India, as Afuulawis. 
Amvuugst Mulamuiadans yonorally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considcred dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discourayed hy the reli- 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
as encouraged learning of all kinds in the 
Qar'an, by the following verse. Sirah ii. 272 :— 


EDUCATION 


“ Ho giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given hita.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, says : 
‘‘The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children; generally contenting tbem- 
selves with instilling into their young mindsa 
few principles of religion, and then anbmitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a echool. Aw early as possible, 
the obild is taught to say, ‘I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ Hoa reosives 
also lessona of réligious pride, and learus to 
hate the Obristians, aud all other seets but 
hie own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced aye.” 

In connection with all mosques of impor- 
tanco, iu all parta of Islim whether in Tur- 
ke , Egypt, Persia, or India, thene are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for tho training of studenta of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is 
firat taught hia alphabet, which he learns 
from a smal) board, un which the letters are 
written by the teacher. IIo then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical valuo of each 
letter. ([aBsan.) After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
othor simple words taken from the Qur'an. 
[goo.] When he has mastored the spelling 
of words, he proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of tho Quran, then the last obapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur'an in Arabic, which he usually does with. 
vut understanding a word of it. Having 
finishod the Qur'in, which is considered au 
inoumbont religious duty, the pupil is m- 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
— a few simple rulos of arithmetic. 

o this is added a knowledge of one Hindu- 
stani, or Persian book. The ability to read 
a singlo Persian book like the Qul/istan or 


.Bostan, ie considered in Central Asia to be 


the sigo of a liberal education. Tbe. opdi- 
nary schoolmaster is: generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi usually 
devoting himself to tho study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the yoong. 
Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talubatu (sing ¢dh6) 'I-‘tlm, or * seekers aif 
knowledge,” the usual course of study 
follows: as-sar/, grammatical inflection; an- 
nahw, syntax; al-mantig, logic ; al-hisab, arith- 
metio ; al-jubr wa 'l-mugqdbalak. algebra; al- 
muna wa ‘bbuyan, rhetoric and vervification ; 
al-figh, jurispradence: al'agãid, acholastic 
theology; at-tafsir, commentaries on the 
Qur’in ; ‘ilmu ‘l-ugul, troatises on oxogesis, 
and tbe principles and rules of interpretation 
of the lawa of Islim ; a/-uhadig, the traditions 
and commentariva theroon, Thon aro usnally 
rogurded aa difforont branchus of learning, 
and it is not often that a Maulawi, or ‘dhm, 
attains tothe knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be celebrated aa 
being well educated in al-ahédiy, but bu may 
be woak in al-fAgh. The teacher. when in- 
structing his pupils, scats himsacif on the 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him | present writer visited it, it ha@ as many as 


in a ring. Instruction in mosques in usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
rayer, and continues some three or four 
ours. It is renewed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosques are genorally sup- 
ported by the people of the partsh, (each 
mosque having ite section or parish), who 
can be called upon for food for all the in- 
mater of a mosque every morning and even- 
ing. Not unfrequently mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the qayment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
ofa mosque in Cairo, which had an ondow- 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
students. The great mosque al-Azhar, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in Islim. In 1875, when the 
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6,000 students gathered from all parts of 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosque of impor- 
tance has its class of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general oducation, but for the training of 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Imams of mosques. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation aa 
Arabic scholars, but they are, as a rules, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa- 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Maham- 
madanism is undoubtodiy one in direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage oxtended to literature 
and science by ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin and his suo- 
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ceasors as Khalifahs of Oardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 


“ Res ng the state of science among the 
ans (Spaniards), we must own in 


Islamic, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his His- 
tory of Philosophy, “the whole philosophy of 
the Arabians was a form of Aristotelianiem, 
tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con- 
ceptions.” The philosophical works of the 
Greeks and thelr works of medica] and phy- 
nical science, were translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary under- 
takings. : 
Al-Maqgqari, in his History of the Dynasties 
af Snam, has en interesting notice of aduca- 
hen in that country, in which he writes :— 


juatice that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igne- 
rant one; indecd, acienos was go much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with tbe necessary qualifica- 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
wer to distinguish himself, and conceal 
rom the people his want of instruction; for 
an ignorant man was at all times looked 
spon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on the contrary, was 
not only respected by all. nobles and plébeians, - 
but was truatei and consulted on every ooca- 
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sion; his name was in every mouth, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa- 
sions of life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Cordova, how- 
over illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi- 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec- 
tiona of books; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the Khalifah al- 
Hakim, and which is said by writers worthy 
nf credit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless aea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for vollection increase, says lbn Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, snd would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
rape, bey order that people might say.—Suoh 
& one bas a very fine library, or, ho possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, he has a 
vopy of such a work in tho hand-writing of 
such a one.” 


EGGS. According to the Imam 
Abū Hanifah, if ao person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. (Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 416.) 


EGYPT. Arabic Migr (ye). The 
land of t is mentioned several times in 
the Qur’n in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In tho year a.u. 7 (A.D. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qauqis, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 

ved the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptio slaves. 


ELEMENTS. Arabic al-‘Andgiru 
'l-arba'ah (Zaa Yi olai), “The four 
elementa ” of firo (nar) uir (huwa), water (ma’). 
and earth (arz), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry; 
air, bot and cold; water, cold and wet; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
tho so-called science of Da‘wab. [Dawan] 


ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
‘Amu 'LFil (jell ple). The year in 
which Mubammad wes born. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu 'l-Ashram, an Abys- 
sinian Obristian and Viceroy of the King of 
San‘a’ in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of clephante upon Məskkab. 
with the intention of destroying the Ka'bah. 
He was dofeated and his army destroyed in 
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so sudden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the ovth Sirah of the 
Qur'an, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is oonjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the army. 
[ASHABU 'L-YVIL.] 


ELIJAH. Arabio Ilyás (O,ən), 
Ilyásin (<=) ; Heb. apn 5 New 


Testament, 'Hàlas. A prophet men- 
tioned in the following verses in the Qur’in :— 

Sarah xxxvii. 128: “ Verily I/yëas (Elias) 
was of the Apostles; ana when he said to his 
people, ‘Will ye not fear, Do — u 

a‘l and leave tne best of tors, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar; 
verily, thoy shall sutely be arraigned, save 
God’s sincere servants. And we loft him 
amongst posterity, Peace upon Ilyšsin 

lias) vert , thus do we reward those who 
o well; verily he was of our sorvants who 
believe.” 

Surab vi. 85: “And Zachariah and Jebn, 
and Jesus, and J/yds, all righteous ones.” 

Al-Baizéwi says, “It has boon said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, tho brother of 
Moses.” [ipats.] 


ELISHA. Arabic al- Yasa‘ (a~et). 
Heb. yun. Elisha is mentioned 


Y 
twico in the Qur’in, under the name al- 
Yasa. 

Sarah xxxviii. 48: “And remember 
Ishmael and Elisha, and Zu '-kifi, for each 
was — 

Sfirah vi. 85, 86: “ And Zachariah, and John, 
end Jesus, and Elias, all righteousness; and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have We preferred above the worlds.” 

The Oommentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of Ukhtub, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat. Husain says he was Jbnu 'I-‘ajas 
(the son of the old woman). 


ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
al-Baydn (gel), which is defined in 
the (hiydgu ‘l-Lughah as speaking fluently 
and vloquently, occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Sarah lv. 8: “He created man: he hath 
taught him distinct spesch." The word alse 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur'an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra- 
ditions the Prophet seoms to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadig :—lbn ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they goto hell who sepaly their words.” 
Abi Umimah rolates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence (al-baydn) is a kind of magic.” 
[bn Maa‘id relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Vain talking and embellishing (bayan) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Asi relates that the Prophet said, ‘I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it 
is best to speak little.” (AMishkat, book 
xxii. e. ix.) 


EMANOIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabic I'tdg (gel). The emanci 
Uon of slaves is recommended by tbe Pro- 
phet, but tho recommendation applies exolv- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
Ho 1s related te have said: “ Whoever frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that on 
from hell-fire member for member.” (Mish- 
kat, book xiii o. ziz.) It is therefore laud. 
able in a man to release hie slave or fora 
woman to free her bond- woman, in order that 


they syed secure freedom in the next world. 


(AddyaA, vol. i. p. 420.) 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 
orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
ops who have embraced the Muslim 
sith are — all — a 
u to a tax (Jš » for o 
they obtain seourity — hove residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham- 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a apecisl part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who msy embrece the Muslim faith do not 
become tpso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in which care their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zimmis, or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durrs 'l- sr, in loco.) 


ENOCH. [rpe1s.] 
ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 


enter suddenly or abruptly into any person's 
home or 8 ent, is reckoned s great inci- 
vility iu all eastern countries. With Muham- 


madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur'ān, Búrah xxiv. 57-61 :— 

“O ye who believe! let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of ago, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence ;—before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These are gon three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, ¢f after 
these times, when ye go your rounds of at- 
tendance on one another, they come in wethout 
permission. Thus doth make clear to 
you His signs: and God is Knowing, Wise! 

‘‘ And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your ence, 
as they whe wore before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs: 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

a As to women who sre pact n 
and havo no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside tbeir outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their orna- 
mente. Yot if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 
Knoweth 

*-No crime shall it be in the blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the sick, to eot at your tables: or 
in yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in thé houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
sisters, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father's side, or ot 
your unoles on the mother's side, or of your 
aunvs on the mother’s side, or in those of 
which ye possess the keys, or in the house of 
your friend. No blame ahal! attach to you 
whether ye eat together or apart. 

“ And wheu ye enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to you 
Hie signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following are the traditions given in 
the Mishkat on the subject (book xxii. o. 1): 
Mubammad is related to have said. “ Do not 
permit anyone to enter ps home unless he 
gives a salam first.” ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn Mas‘id 
says the Prophet seid, “The signal for your 
permisaion to enter is that you lift up the 
curtain and enter until I prevent you.” ‘Abdu 
‘liah ibn Busr says, “ never the Prophot 
came to the door of a house, he would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, ‘The of God be with 

ou" ‘Afà’ ibn Yasér says the Prophet told 

m to ask leave to enter even the room of his 
mother. 


ENVY. Arabic Hasad (Sma). 
The word occurs twice in the Qur’in. 

Sarah ii. 108: “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
believers, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy.” 

Strah oxiii.: “Teeek refuge..... 
the evil of the envious when ho envies.” 


EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 


[asnan 'L-K AN.) 


ESOP. The Luqman of the Qur'an 
is generally supposed by European writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of bis life 
of Esop from the traditions ho met with in 


the East concerning Luqmin. [uvoquman.] 


ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 
The Mubammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (+6 those who bave embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sins in « purgatorial hell. But those 
who have not embraced Islim will suffer a 
never-ending torment jn “ the fire” (an-nér). 

Strah ii. 87: “Those who mishelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the felléwe of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for over” 


from 


' 

Sarah >. 106, 109: « And as for those who 
sre wretched—-whv in the fire shall the 
and eob! to dwell therein for ever (bhélediin 
as long as the heavens and the earth endura, 

Al-Baiziwi says the expression “ as long as 
the heavene and the earth endure,” is an 
Arabio idiom expressing that which is 
eternal. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi (died a.p. 688), in his book 
Fugisu 'l-Hikam, says the word khalid in the 
verses quoted above does not imply eternal 
duration, but a period, or age, of long dura- 
tion. Al-Baizawi, the commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura- 
tion; bat the Jalalin and Husain both con- 
lond that ite meaning is that of abudi, or 
“never ending,” ia which no being will bo 
snnihilatod, and which no one oan evor 
oscape 

Iç is also to be observed that this word 
khaid is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise :— 

Sarah xi. 110: “As for those who are glad 
—why in Paradise! to dwell therein for ever” 


(khalidim). 


EUCHARIST, on LORD'S 
SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur'an, that there is nu direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference to it inthe following passages in 
the Qur’in, Sirah v. 112-114 :— 

* Romember when the Apostles said :—O 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down a table (ma'idah,‘a table,’ especially one 
covered with victuals) to us out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if yo be bolievers. They 


sali:—We desire to eat therefrom, and to 


have our hearts assured; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and wo 
be witnesses thereof. Josus, Son of Mary, 
said :-—‘ O God, our Lord! send down a table 
to us ont of hoaven, that it may become a re- 
burring festival to us, to tho frat of us, and 
to the lust of us, and a sign from Thoo; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thon art thu bost of 
nourishers.’” 

Muslim commontators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of thoso versus, but nono ol thom 
suggest the institution of the J.ord's Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations are 
as confused as the revolation. 

According to the Imam al-Baghawi, ‘Am- 
mar ibn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was flesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven; but because the Obristians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys ! 

Ibn ‘Abbás saya that after a thirty dayə’ 
fast, a table was scnt down with seven loaves 
and seven Sisbos, and the wholo cumpany of 
disciples ato and were filled (St. Mutt. xv. 
84). The commentators al-Jalalan also 
give these two explanations, and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is never onco sug- 
gested by any Muslim doctor in oxplanation 
of thy above versos. 


BUNUCH. Arubic khagi (5+). 
Although in all of the East it is usaal 
for wealthy Mu adans to keep an esta- 
blishment of eunuchs to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been strictly 
forbidden by Muhammad for any of his fol- 
lowers to make themselves suqh. or to make 
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others. ‘Usmin ibn Me’zun came to him and 
said, *O Prophet! permit me to booome a 
eunoch.” Bat Muhammed sald, “Ile ia not 
of my people who inakes another a euuuch or 
becomes so himself. The manner in which 
my people bocowe eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” (Mishkat, book iv. c. viii.) 


EVE. Arabio Hawwa’ 


{apau.] 


EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahddak 


(Ss\ge). The law of evidence is very 
Clearly laid down in all Muhammadan books 
of law, especially in the Hiddyah, and the 
Durru 'l-Mukhtar, and it is interestmg to 
observe the difference between the law of 
ovidence as provided for in the iuw of Moses. 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at least 
were required to establish any charge (Num. 
xxxv. 30),and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censured (Lev.v. 1), whilst sian- 
derous reports andà officious witnesses were 
discouraged (Ex. aii. 1; Lev. xix 16), and 
falso witnesseswers punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta- 
blish (Deut. xix. 16). According to Josephus, 
wotnvn and slaves wero not admitted to give 
evidence. (Ant. iv. c. 8&8 15.) 

Tho Sunni law, as — by the author 
of tho Hsdayahk (vol. ili. p. 664), is in many 
respects the same a» the Jewish and is as 
follows :~- 

It is the duty of witnesses to bear testi- 
mony, and it is not lawful for them to conceal 
it, whon the party concerned demands it from 
them. Beosuse it is written in the Qur'in, 
Sarah ii, 282, “Let not witnesses withhold 
their evidence when it ia demanded of them.” 
And again, “Ovunvoeal not your testimony, 
for whoover conceals his twstimony fa an 
offender.” 

The requisition of the party is a condition, 
because tho delivery of evidence is the right 
of tho party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his — of it, as is the case with 
rospect to all other rights. 

In cases s pon punishment, 
witnesses aro at liborty either to give or 
withhold their testimony as they please; 
because in such case thoy are distracted be- 
tween two laudable actions; namely, the 
estublishment of the punishment, and the 
preservation of the criminal’s character. Tho 
concoalment of vice is, moreover, preferahie ; 
bocause the prophet said toa person that had 
borne testimony, ** Verily, tt would have been 
better for you, y you had concealed it”; and 
also because he elsewhere said, ‘ Whoever 
cunceuls the vices of his brother Aluslim, shall 
huno u veil drawn over his own crimes in both 
worlds by God.” Besides, it has been incul- 
cated both by the Prophet and his Oompa- 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre- 
vention of corporal punishment; and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
inoumbent. however, in the case of teft, to 
bear evidence to the property, by ying 
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that “a certain person took such property,” 
in order to preserve the right uf the pro- 
prietor; but the word taken must be used 
instead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed; besides, if the word 
ils were used, the thief would bo rendered 
liable to amputation; and As, where amputa. 
tion is incurred, there is no reaponsibility for 
the property, the proprictor’s right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore- 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Qur’én (Stirah xxiv. 8): and the testi- 
mony of a woman in auch è ocaso is not ad- 
witted; becanse, as-Zubri saya, “inthe time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate auc- 
ceesors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidenoo of wornon iu al) cases inducing 
punishment or retaliation,” and also because 
tho testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt: as it js merely a substitute for ovi- 
dence, being accepted only where the testi- 
mony of men cannot be had; and therefore 
tt is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the oxistence of a doubt. 

Tho evidenco required in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur’in; and tho tostimony of 
women is not admitted, on the str of 
the tradition of as-Zubti abore quo In 
sll other cases the evidence required is that 
— men. or of = wan and two women, 
whether the case relate to property or to 
other rights, such as lage. divorce, 
ageney, executorship, or the like. Ash-Shiafi‘i 
hes said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot be sdmitted. oxcepting in 
cases that relate to property. or ita depen- 
dencies. such as kire, fail, and eo forth; 
beeause the avidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defeot of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
isoapecity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 


cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instauce, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a certain — In the same 
manuer also, the evidence, of one woman is 
safficient with to virginity, or with 
respect to tho defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man. The 

rinciple of the law in these cases is derived 

a traditional saying of the Prophet: 
“The oyidence ef women is valid with 
respect to such as it is not fitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shafit holds the əvi- 
dence of four women to be a necessary con- 
dition in such cases. 

The evidence of s woman with respect to 
tstthlal (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admiasible, in the opinion of 
Abū Hanifah, so far as relates to the esta- 
bhshment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men; but is admia- 
sible so far nas relates to the necessity of 
treading funeral prayers over the child; 
becanee these prayors nre merely a matter. of 
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religion: in consequence of her evidence, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to he 
repeated over it. The two disciples, Mu- 
hammad and Abū Yüauf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to ertablish 
the right of heritage also; because the noise 
in quostion boing made at the birth, none but 
women can be supposed to he present when 
it ie made. The evidence of a woman, there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in tbe othor: 

In all rights, whether of property or other- 
wise, the probity of tbe witness, and the ase 
of the word ashhadu, “I bear witness,” is 
absolutely roquisite, evenin the ase of the 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, a witnesa should say, 
“TI know,” or “J know with certainty,” with- 
uno of the word as , in that 
cane his evidence cannot he admitted. With 
respect to the probity of the witness, it (s in- 
diapensable, because it is written in the 
Qur'an, Sarah ixv. 3,“ Take the evidence of 
two just men”; and also because the probity 
of ae witnesses induces a probability of the 
truth. 

Tf the dofendant throw a roproach on the 
witnesses, it is in that caso incumbent on the 
Qizi to institute an enquiry into their chea- 
racter; because, in tho aama manner as it is 

robable that s Muslim abstains from false- 

ood aa being a thing prohibited in the reli- 
gion he professes, so also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi- 
dance to such things as he has not actually 
seon, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an absolute 
manner, by eaying, for instance, ‘I bear tes- 
timony that A. is the son of B,” and not,“ I 
bear testimony so and so, because I have 
heard it,” for in that case the Qāzi cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any person who is pro- 
perty—that is to say, a slave, male or female 
—is not admissible; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follown 
that he can have no authority over others, a 
fortiori. 

The testimony of a person that has heen 

unisbed for slander is inadmissible, because 
t is aaid in the Qur’fin, Sirah xxiv. 4, 
‘But as to those who accuse married per- 
sons of whoredom, anà produce not four wit- 
nesses of the fact, scourge them witb four- 
score stripen, and receive nct their testimon 
for ever; for such are infamous — 
cators,—excepting those who shall after- 
wards repent. 

If an infidel who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, his evidence is then admiesible; for 
although, on account of the said punishment, 
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he had lost the degree in which he was before 
qualified to give evidence (that is, in all 
matters that related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acquires a new competency in regard to 
ovidenee (namely, competency to give evi- 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possess hefore, and whiob is nut affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir- 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admiasible, because the Prophet has so or- 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com- 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degreo a — in favour of themselves, 
and is therofore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “ Wo are 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern- 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wifo; or of a slave concerning his master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave; or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one ner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admıssible; because it is in 
some degree in favour of Aimse/ n Tho tes- 
timony, however, of partners, favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, is admissible, because in it 
there ia no room for suspicion. The testi- 
mony of a on who has committed a great 
crime, auch as induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of such 
crime he is unjust. The teafimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
19 inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure of his 
nakedness. | 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury ia inadmissible; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake st dice or chess. The 
evidence of x person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
becanse where a man is not refrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he oxposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not — — falsehood. š: 

The evidence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 

het and their disciples is not admissible, 

— of his apparent want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where a peréon 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
becanse in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of gimmis with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be of different religions, 

the Imim Abé Hanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must be s tised, but not 
chastised with blows. Tho two disciples are 
of opinion that he must be scourged and coh- 
fined ; and this aiso is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi, 


Tho mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:—If the witness be a sojourner in any 
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public street or market-place, let him be 
sent to that street or markot place; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayors (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any othor); and let the 
stigmatiser inform the ‘people that the Qisi 
salutes them, and informs them that he has 
detected this person in giving false evidence ; 
that thoy must, therefore, beware of him 
thomaclves, and likewise desire others to be- 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Qazi passing any decree, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary. the Qasi pass a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 

1. 


EVIL EYE. Igdbatu 'l-‘Ain (VA 
%3), Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. Asma’ 
bint ‘Umais relates that she said, “O Pro- 
het, the family of Ja'far are affected by the 
Panetul influences of an evil eye; may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 
“ Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome fate, it would be 
an evil eye” (Mishkdt, book xzi. o. i. 
part 2.) 


EXECUTION. The Muhamma- 
dan mode of exeoution is as follows :—Tho 
executioner (jalldd) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a s 
sword or axe he aims a blow at the back of 
the neck, and the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
atutes in India. 

if a Qazi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to be stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off. or to be killed, do you therefore do it: it 
is lawful for that person to whom the Qizi 
has given the order to it ont. 

And according to Abi Hanifah, if the Qési 
order the executioner to out off the right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, he is not lable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 


EXECUTOR. Arabic Wasi (ges), 
a term also used wie the testator; 
wakil ‘ala’! wapi V i 
An executor Hash pester di renee, 
in the presence of the testator, is not after- 
oe — abe withdraw, and any act 
indicative of his acco] the position 
of executor binds hima taldi bis duties 

A Muslim may not appoint as slave, or a 
reprobate (_/astg) or an infidol as hie executor, 
and in the event of his doing so, the Qazi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slavo may be appointed as 
executor until they are of 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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one of thom dio, the Qazi must appoint a 
substitute in office. 

In the cases of infants or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
tem. of their property, but he cannot: trade 
with bis ward's portion. 

If a person diè withoub appointing an 
oxeontor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it ie an arrangement: of Muslim 
law that his father is his executor and not 
his eldest com, ((Aidayah, vol. iv. p. 554.) 


EXILES, The. [mu#asi1RrUN.} 


_EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
üd (S) reeses a substance, 
—— rd see According to Mu- 
hammadan writers (seo Ghiyors ee 
existences are of kinds: Wåjbu ‘lt. 
wuytd, “a necessary existence,” e.g. Almighty 
Qod; mumkinu “l-wyjtd, “a possible oxist- 
enoo,” eg. tho human kind; mumiani'u ’l- 
wuyvd, “an impossible oxistence,” eg. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 
These terms are used by Muhemmadan 
scholare when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelists. 


EXORCISM. [pa‘wag.] 


EXPIATION. The doctrine of. 


expiation or atonement for neglacted duties, 
eins of omission and commiesion, is distin- 


` guished in the Muslim religion from the doe- 


trine of sacrifice; sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the ‘Idu 1-Asgba’, or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of age 

There are two words employed in the 
Qur'an to expross the doctrine of expistion. 
kafférah (8)\aS), from kaft, “to hide"; and 
fidyah (lab), from jfida’, “to exchange, or 
ransom.” . 

(1) Kaffarah occurs in the following 
verses :— 

Sürəh v. 49 -— 

“ And therein . xxi. 28) have wo enacted 
for them, ‘Life for Nfe, an eye for sye, and 
nose for nose, and eer for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation : —Whoso 
shall compromise it as alma shall have there- 
im the tation ef his sin; and whoao will 
not judge by what. God hath sent down—sench 
are the tra a 

Srah v. 91 - 

“God will not punish you fora mistaken 
werd in < oaths: bat he will punish you 
in to an oath taken ¿ios ita ez- 

shall be to feod ten poor persons with 
such muddling food as ye fed your own 
familles with, or to clothe them; or to set 
free a captive. But he who cannot find 


means, shall fest three days. This je the 


arptation of your oaths when ye shall have 


sworn.” 
Sarah y. 96 — 
* © believers ! kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among.you shall 
éely kill it, shall te for Ít in 
estio animals of equal value (according 
to the judgment of two just persons among 
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— to be brongbt as an offering to tho 
‘bah; or in exptation thereof shall foed the 
poor; or as the equivalent of this shall fast, 
that he may taste the ill consequence of ‘his 
deed. (lod forgiveth what is past; but. wbo- 
evéy doeth it again, God will take vengeance 
bim; for God is mighty and vengeance is 
ia. 

(3) Fidyah ocogrs in the following verses :— 

Sarah ii. 180:— 

“* But he arnungst you who is. ill, or on a 
jourvey, themlet him fast another namber of 
days; and those who are fit to fast and do 30t, 
the azptation of this shal be tho maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of his own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—if yo knew it. 

Surah fi. 192 :— 

t Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God: and if 

e bo Renamed in by foes, send whateyer offer- 
shal] be tho easiest: and shavo not your 
heads until the offering reach the place of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is sick, or. 
hath an ailment of the bead, must erpriate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” 

Sürah Ini, 13 :— 

t“ On that day the hypocrites, both men and 

men, shall say to those who believe, 
' Tarry for as, that we may kindle our light 
at yours.’ It shal) be said, ‘ Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselves. Bat between 
them shall be set a wall with a gateway, within 
whieb shall be the Meroy, and in front, with- 
ont it, the Torment. They shall cry to them, 
‘Wore we not with yon? They shall say, 
t Yoel but yo led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye de'aved, and ve doubted, and the 

ood things ye craved deceived you, till the 
oom of God arrived .--and the deceiver de- 
ceived you in regard to God 

“On that dey, therofors, no exptation shall 
be taken from you or from those who bo- 
lieve not :—~your abode the fire !-—This nhall 
be your maater! and wretched the joarney 
thither!” 

(3) In theological books the torm kaffaratu 

"g-gungh, “the atonement for sins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almagiving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popular saying thut* 
siydratu /-qubur is kaffaratu 's-gunud, i.e. tho 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone- 
ment for sins. 
- Theologians define the terms kaffarah and 
Sidynh as expressing that expiation which js 
due to (od, whilst diyah qieds are that 
whioh is dno to man, Meee ators 

For that exmistion which ie mado by freo- 
ing a slavo, tbe word, tahrir ia used, a word 
which implios setting s elave free for God's. 
sake, although the word does not in any sense 
mean a ransom or atonement for sion. It 
oconrs in the Qur'éa, Sirah iv. 94, “ Whoso- 
ever kilis « beliover by mistake let him razn 
a believing neck * (t.c. a Muslim slave). —_ 


EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabio Ieraf 
(CM) An extravagant person. or 
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rodigal is musri/, or mubaggir, and is oon- 
amna in the Qur'ë&n:— 

Sirah xvii. 28, 29: “ Waste not wastefully, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Sirah vii, 29: “O sons of men, take your 
ornaments to every mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 


EYES. Arabic ‘Ayn (ye) ; pl: 
Oyun, A‘yun, Atyan. “If a person atrike 
another iu the eye, so as to force the member 
with its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preservo a perfect equality in extracting en 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight he destroyed, retaliation ia to be 
infictad, 38 in this case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender's corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(Hidayah, iv. 294.) 
There in w tradition by Malik that the diya 
or © fine” for blinding one eye is fifteen camois.: 
(Mishkat, book xiv. 167.) (EVIL 8YE.] 


EZEKIEL. Arabic Hisgil. Not 
mentioned by name, but there is geuerally 
supposed to be an allusion to Ezekiol's vision 
of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qar’én, Sarah fi. 244 :— 

“ Dost tbou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death; 
aud God said to them ‘Die,’ and He then 
quickened them again?” 

Al-Baizaiwi says that a number of Israelites 
fied from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fesr of the plague, and 
were atruck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life t guin : 

The Kamálšn nay he is perhaps the same 
as Zà ’l-Kif. [zu 'u-wimL.] 


IZRA. Arabic ‘Usair. The son 
of Sharshyå’, the soribe. Mentioned only 


FAT (à). Booty obtained from 
infidels. Aocording to Muhammad ibn Tahir, 
fav’ is booty taken from s country whioh sub- 
mits to Islam without resistance, as distin- 
uished from ghunimah, or plunder. Tho 
Khalilah ‘Umar said it was the special pri- 
vilege ofuho Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunde-- (privilege aot permitted to any other 
rophet 
— uf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on tho same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to s man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one: 
(Mishkat, book zvil. o. xii.) 


FAITH. {[1man.] 
FAIZ-I-AQDAS (OB (aed, Per- 
sian). Communications of divine 


grace made to angols and prophets and other 
nuperior inte‘ligences. 


FAL 
— by name in the Qur’én, Sirah ix. 


me The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 
od. 

Al-Baiziwi saya that during the Babylonish 
captivity th» tuurat (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when tLe Juws returned from oap- 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
yeers. And thst whenthe Jowe naw him thus 
raised from tho doad, thay said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed tu have been ren- 
vealed in the Qur'an, Sirah ii. 261 :— 

“(Hast thou not considered] him who 
passed by a city (which wus Jerusalem), 
riding upon an ass, and having with kin a 
busket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was ‘Usair, and it was falling down 
upon ite roofs, Nebuchudneszar having ruined 
st? He said, wondering at the power of (sod, 
How will God quicken this after its death? 
— And God caused him to die fur a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to hfe: and He 
said unto him, How long hast thou tarried 
here *—He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.— For he slept in the first part of 
the aay, and was deprived of his life, and was 
reaninated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but Took at 
thy food and thy drink: they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
aas.—And he beheld tt dead, ond tts bones white 
and shining.— We have done this that thou 
muyest know, and that We may make thee a 
nign of the resurrection unto men. And look 


atthe bones of thine use, how We will raise 


them ; then We wil) olothe them witt flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clothed with flesh, and hfe 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There- 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he ssid, I know that God is able to acoom- 
plish everything.” 


F. 


AL-FAJB (eit), “ Theo Daybreak.” 
The title of the LxxzIxth Sûr of the 


Qur'an, in the first verse of which the word 
ocours. 


FA'L (JU). A good omen, as dis- 
tinguished from fiyarah, “« bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have asid, “ Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The ple asked, “ What is a 
good omen?” And he replied, “Any good 
word which any of you msy bear.” 

Tbn ‘Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by mon's names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

Qat'in ibn Qabisah sayu, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the ranning of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, which were done by tho idolators 
of Arabia” (Mishkat, book xxi. o. iL) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 


AL-FATAQ 


amongst the Muhemmadans of India. For 
example, if a person start out on an impor- 
tant journey, and he meet a woman first, he 
will take it as a bad omon, and if ho meet a 
man he will regard it as a good ona, 


AL-FALAQ (aat), “The Day- 
break.” ‘The titlo of the oxnsth Sūrah of the 
Qur’in. The word signifies cleaving, and de- 
votes tho breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness 


FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 
amongst Muslim writers gu sallata Adam, 
“the fall,” or slip of Adam. Theterm zaflaÀ, 
‘a alip” or “error, being applied to pro- 

hets, bat not zamb, “ a sin,” which they say 

phets do not commit. 

The following ia tho account of Adem'e 
“ slip,” as given in the Qur’àn, Sûrsh ii. 33 :— 

“And we anaid, ʻO Adam! dwell thoa and 
thy wife in the Garden, aud cat yo plentifully 
therefrotn wherever ye list; bnt lo this tree 
come not nigh, leet ye bocoine of the trans- 
gressors.’ 

**Bat Satan made them slip (azal/nhuma) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we asid, 
*Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other: and there shall be for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place. and a provision for a 

B.’ 


Sarah vii 18-34 :— 

“*And,O Adam! dwell thou and thy wif» 
in Paradise, and nat ye whence ye will, but to 
thia tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
unjust doers.’ 

“Then Satan whispered them to show 
them tboir nakodness, which had heen hiiden 
from them both. And ho sald, ‘This trea 
hath your Lord forbidden you, only lest ye 
Should become angela, or lost ye slionld be- 
come immortale.’ 

“ And bo sware to thom hoth, € Verily 1 
am unto you one who connsolleth aright.’ 

*So he iled them hy deceits: and 
when they had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
ness appeared to thero, and they began to 
sew together upon themselves the leaves of 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, 
‘Did I not forbid you this troe, and did I not 
nay to you, Verily. Satan in your declared 
enemy f”. | 

u They snid, ‘O our Lord! With ourselves 
bave we dealt unjustiy: if thou forgive us 
not and bare pity on us, we shali surely be 
of those wbu parirb.’ 

« He evid. ‘Uet ye down, the one of you an 
enemy tu the other; and on earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provision for a 
seann.’ 

` 4 Ho naid. 'On it sual) ye livo, and on it 
shal) ye div, end from it shai) yo be taken 
forth.’” | 

Süral xx. 114-120;— 

“And of old We inad» a covenant with 
Adam ; but bo forgat if; and we found no 

rmpess o in him. 

“ And yen We said to the angels, “Fall 
down and worship Adam,’ they worshipped 
all. savo E:blis, who refused: and Wo said, 
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“O Adam! this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched ; 

‘ « For to thee is it granted that thou shalt 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou be 
naked; 

“* And that thou ebalt not thirst therein, ' 
ueither shalt thou parch with heat’; 

“But Satan w him: ssid he, ‘O 
Adam ! shall I shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not?’ 

“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakednoss appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, ond Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
went astray 

“ Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
a aud was turned towards him, and guided 


The Muslim Commentators are much per- 
exed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. - 
rum the text of the Qur’in it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth; and tho tradition, that u hen 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the islend of 
lon, weuld support this view. But al. 
BoizAwi says some say the Garden of Edon 
was altuated either in the country of the 
Philetines or in Faris. and that Adam was 
Gast out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustén. But this view he rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the [all occurred before 
Adam and-Eve inhabited this earth of ours, 


BUEN. 

The Mubammadan commentators are silent 
as to the offects of Adam's fall upon the 
human race. 


FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 
Abé Hanifah is of opinion that a falso wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows: bat the Imåms asb- 
ShAG-i, Yasuf, and Mohammad are of opinion 
that he ehould be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 

unished with the punishment of the offence 
t songht to establish, Deut. xx. 19; “ Thou 
shalt do nnto bim as be had thought to do 
anto his brother.” [RvinEnor.} 


FANA’ (ols), Extinction. The 
last stage in the Sufiistic journey. ([sv- 
vom.) 


FAQIH (4). A Muhammadan 
lawyer or theologian. The term is still re- 
tained in Spanish as alfaqui. [riqu] 


FAQIR . Persian darwesh. 
The io — signifies “ poor “; but 


it is used in the sense of bei need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than in need of worldly assistance. Darwesh 


is a Persian word, derived trom dar, “a 
door,” i.e. those who beg from door to door, 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious faqirs are 
divided into twe great classes, the 6a shar‘ 
(with the law), cr those who govern their 
conduct cccording to the principies of Islam ; 
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and the be shar (without the law), or those 
who do not rule their lives acco to the 
primoiples of any religious creed, although 
they oall themselvée Musulmins. The for- 
mer are oalled sālik, or travellers on the 
pathway (farigah) to heaven; and the latter 
are either dzdd (free), or majgitb (abstracted). 
The sålik embraco the various religious 
orders who perform the gikrs, described in 
the article z1xR. 

The Maj3ub faqirs sre totally sbsorbed in 
religious reverie The Azéd ebhave their 
beards, whiskers, moustachios, oye-brows, and 
aye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Azad snd Majaŭb taqirs can scaroaly 
be said to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say the regular prayers or cbaerve the ordi- 
nances of Islim, so that a description of their 
various sects does not fall within the bmite of 
this work. The Salik faqirs are divided into 
very namerous ordere ; but their obief differ- 
ence consista in tbeir silsilah, or chain of 
succession, from their groat toachers, the 
Khalifabs: Abu Bakr and ‘Ali, who are ssid 
to have been the founders of tho roligions 
ordor of fayirs. 

It is impossible to become soquainted with 
al] the ralos and ceremonies of the numerous 
orders of faqirs; for, like thoge of the Free- 
masons and otber secret societies, they are 
not divulgod to the uninitiated. 

The doctrines of the darweeb orders are 
thono of the SGfi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consiat of excreises called zikrs,or 
“recitals.” [zIK Kg, surssex. | 

M. D'Ohsson, in his celebratod work on the 
Ottoman Empire, tiaces the origin of the 
order of faqira to the time of Muhammad 
himself :— 

. “In the first year of tho Hijrah, forty-five 
citizons of Makkah olned themselvee to as 
many others of al-Madinsh. They took an 
oath of fidelity to the doctrines of their Pro- 
_ phet, and formed s sect ur fraternity, the 
object of which was to ostablish among 

lves'a community of property, and to 
— ovory day oortain roligious ices 

a spirit of panitence and mortification. To 
distinguish themeelves from otner Mubam- 
- madans, they took tbo. name or 8Ofis. 
—— This name, which later was at- 

bated to the moet seslous partisans of 
Islim, ia tho same still in use to indicate any 
Musulmin who retires from the world to 
study, to lead a lifo of pinus contémplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated devotion To the name of Safi 


thoy added alao that of [aqir, because their 


maxim was to renounco tho goods of'’the 
earth, and to live in an entiro sbnegation of 
all worldly enjoymonts, following there by the 
words of the Prophet, ul-/ugru fakhri, or 
Poverty: ie my pride.’ Following their ox- 
ample, Ab& Bakr and ‘Ali established, even 
during the life-time of tha Propbet and under 
his own eyes, religious orders, over whiob 
each prosided, with Zikre or peculiar reli- 
gious exercises, established by them sepa- 


and a vow taken by each of the volun-. 


rate 
Aike forming them. On his docease, 
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Aba Bakr made over his office of president to 


-one. Salminn 1-Fiéris{, and -Ali to al-Hasane 


{-Bagri, and each of these charges were con- 


gecrated under the titie Knalitah, or suo- 


cessor. The two first successors followed 
the example of the Khalifaus of Islim, and 
transmitted it to their successors, and these 
in turn to others. the most aged sand vener- 
able of their fratermty Some among them, 
led by the delirium of the imsgination, wan- 
dered away from the — rules of their 
society,“and converted, from time to time. 
these fraternities into a multitude of religious 
ordors. . 

“They were doubtlessly emboldened. in 
this enterprise by that of a recluse who, in 
the thirty-seventh year of the 'Hijrah (A.D. 
657) formed the first order of anchorete of 
the greatest austerity, named Uwais al-Karani, 
a native of Karu, in Yaman, who one ds 
anuounced thet the arobangel Gabriel h 
appeared to him in s dream, and in the 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world. and to give himself 
Ap io a lifo of contemplation sad penitence 

is visiouary pretended aleo to have received 
fron: that heavouly visitor the plan of bis 
future couduct, and the rulos of his :nstitu- 
tion These consiated in a continual absti- 
nencé, in retirement from soolety, in an aban- 
donment of the pleasures of inaoceat asture, 
and a tho reoital of an infinity of prayers 
day and vight (Zrkrs). Uwais even added to 
these practioes. He went so farasto draw. 
out his teeth, in hondur, it is said, of the | 
Prophot, who had lest two of bis own in the 
celebrated battle of Uhnd. He required his 
disciples to mako the same sacrifice, He 
pretended that all these who would be > 
cislly favoured hy heaven. anà realiy ed 
te the exerelses of his Order, should loss 
their teeth in a supernataral menuer ; that an 
angel should draw out their teeth whilkt in 
the midst of a deep sloep ; and that on awaken- 
ing they shvald find thom by their bedside. 
The experiences of such a vocation were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prose- 
lytes to the order ; it only enjoyed a certain 
— attractiou r — — — 

gnorant people during $ st 8 
of Is Since then it has remained 
Yaman, where it originated, and where its 
partisans wore always bat few in number.” 

It was about am 49 (ap. 766), that the 
Shaikh Alwain, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of faqirs, now known as the — 
with ite special rules and religious exe 
although similar associations of men without 
strict rules had exiated from the days of Aba 
Bakr, tho Srst Khalifah. And slthough 
there is the formal declaration of Muhani- 
mad, “ Let there be no monasticism in Islam.” 
still the inclmations of Eastern rscos to s 
aolitary and a contemplative life. carried it 
even againat the positive opposition of ortho- 
dox Islim, and now there is scarcely a 
maulawi or learned man of reputation in 
— who is not a member of some religious 
order. 
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Each oentury gave birth to new orders, 
named sfter their respective founders, but in 
the poe day there is no means of aacer- 

ng the actual number of these associa- 


. | Shaikh š 
Ibrabim ibn Adham 

. | Bayasid Bastami 

-| Sirri Saqati . š 

.| Abdu 1-Qadir Jilani 

. | Saiyid Anmad Ruisi 

. | Sbibsbu 'd-Din š 
Najmu 'd-Din . 

.| Abu 1-Hesan . . 

, | Jalala 'd-Din Rumi . 

. | Aba 1-Fitan Ahmad 

. | Pir Mubammad ; 
Sadu 'd-Din . 

. | Haji Bakhtashb . 
Umar Khalwati 
Zaina ‘d-Din 

.| Abda 1 Ghani . 

. | Haj Bahrami . ` 

.| Ashraf Rumi 

.| Abu Bakr Wafai . 

. | Sundul Yusuf Bulawi 

. | Ibrahim Gulshani 

. | Shamea 'd-Din . 

mm Sunaniyeh . | Shaikh Umm Sunan 

Jalwatiyah . 

Asbaqiyah , 


Sena Dahi 

uuan ° 
Niyasiyah + . 
Madah ` ` 
N h . 


=a” 


Three ef these orders, the Bastamiysh, the 
Nagehbandiyab, and the Bekhtashiyah, de- ' 


Rafaiyah sg 
Subrwardiyah 
Kabrewiyah 
Bhasiliyah 
Maulawiyah 
— yah 


shbandiyah 


Khalwatiyah 
Zaimyah 
Babaiyah 
Bahramlysh . 
Asbréfivah 


Alim Sunan Ummi . 
Mubammad Niyas . 
Marad Shami . 
Naru 'd-Din | 

Jamala 'å-Din . 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
.18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
.18 
19 
20 
31 
23 
28 
24 
25 
96 
%7 
38 
29 
90 
81 
83 








“sy 
A BASTANI SHAIKH, (Brown.) 


‘cond from the origina] order established 
the first Kbalifah, Abi Bakr. The fourt 
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tions of mystic Muslims. NM. D'Ohsaon, in 
the work already quoted, givos a list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com- 
prehensive. 


A š ' 
— 
š K 
agnesie 
Constantinople 
. | Broosa . ° 
. | Constantinople 
Madinab 
Alwali . 
Lemnos | 
Oonstantinoplo 
, | Constantinople 
Constantinople 


Khalifah, ‘Ali, gave birth to all the others. 


Each order bas its si/riinh, or chain of sno- 


cession, from one of these two great 
founders. f 

The Naqshbandiysh, who are the followers 
of Bhwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
& very numerous order. They usually por- 
form the ikr-i-Khħafi, or silent devotions, 
described in tho account of ZIER, 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, partioular prayers, - 
called the khatim kkdwjagan; once, at loast, 
the Jstighfar (Prayer for Forgiveness); seven 
times the sa/dmat; seven times the Fatthah 
(first chapter of tho Qur’in); nine times th» 
chapter of the Qur'an called /nshirah (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the J/&h/ds (Chapter oxii.). 
To theses are added tho ceremonies called 
Zikr. [(zixr] 

For those recitals they meet together once 
a week. Ordinarily, thia is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburh, or quarter, tbe members of th 
association, divided into different bodes, 
assemble at the house of their respective pír 
or shaikh, whore, saated, they perform their 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association. and the assembly respond in 
chorus, * Hi (He),” or “Allah!” In some 
cities, the Nagqshbandiyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly tu this purpose, 
and then the sbaikh only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a cpecial turban. 
The Bakhtashiyub was funundod by > 
native of Bukhira, anu is celebrated us 
being tho order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Jamissaries. The 
symbol oí their order is the mystic girdlo, 
which they pot off anid on seven timos, 


saying :— I 

1. “I tie up groedineas, and unbind gene- 
rosity.” 

2, “1 tie up anger, snd unbind meekness.” 

8. “I tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 

4. *T tie up ignorance, nnd unbind the fea: 
of God.” 

5. “I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. “I tie up hungor, and unbind (spiritual) 
contentment.” 

7. “I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
ness.” 

The Maulawiyah aro the most 


— roli- 
_gioua order of faqirs in the Tur 


ish empire. 





THE MAULAW! OR DANCING DARWESH. 


They are called by Earopeans, who witness 
their zikrs and vurioue religious perform- 
unces nat Constantinuplo and Oairo, the 
* dunoing,” or “ whirling” darweshes. The 
wore foundud by the Maulawi Jalalu 'd-dio 
ar-Rami, tho renowned aathor of the Magnawi, 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parte of Islam. 

hey have service at their takyah, or “ con- 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
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with high round [elt caps and brown mantles 
At a givon signal they all full Dat on their 
faces, and rise und walk slowly round and 
round with their arme fulded. bowing and 
turning slowly severulfimes. They then cnet 





THE MAULAWI OK DANCING DARWESQH. 


off their mantles and apposr in long bell- 
shaped petticoats and jackuts, and then begin 


‘to apin, revolving, dancing and turning with 


extraordinary velueily (ziKR.] 





THE MAULAWI OR DANOING DABWESH. 


The Qadiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid ‘Abdu 'l-Qadir, surnamed Pir-i-Dasia 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They Ce 
tise both the Zikr-i-Jali and the Zikr ı- 
Khafi. Most of the Sunni Maulawis on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt itis most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Obishtiyah are followers of Mu‘inu ‘d- 
din Banda Nawis, surnamed the (Criss 
duraz, or tho “ longeringletted.” His shrine 
is at Calburgab. 

The Shi'abs generally become fagqir's of this 
order. They are ial to vocal musio, for 


oolock. Thero are „bout twenty performers,- | the founder of the order remarked that 
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was the food and su of the soul. 
They perform the Ztkr-i-Jah, described in 
the article on gir. 

The Jaláliyah were founded by Salyid 
Jalalu ‘d-din, of Bukhir& They are met 
with in Central Asia. Roligious mendicants 
ary often of thie ordor. 

The Sabrwardiyah are a popular order in 
Afghinistan, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shihabu 'd- 
din of Suhrward. of al-‘Iriq. These are the 
wnost noted orders of ba shar‘ faqirs. 

‘The be shar‘ faqirs are very numerous. 

The most popular order ti India is that 
of the Murdériyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdar, of Syria, whose shrine is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From those have sprung 
the Malang fagira, who crowd the bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair mattod and tied 
ina knot. The Rafa‘iyah order is also 2 nume- 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac- 


tire the most severe discipline. and mortify 


themselves by boating their bodies. They are 
known in Turkay and Egypt an the “ Howl. 
ing Darweshea.” . 

Another well-koown order of darweshes is 
the Qr/andariyah, or‘ Wandering Darwexhean." 
founded by Qalandar Yiisuf al-Andalusi. a 





A QALANDAR. 


( Brown.) 


native of Spain. Ho was for a Limo a momber 
of the Bakhtashia; but having been dismissed 
from the order, ho established one of hia own, 
with the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
Tho Qalsnder faqir is « prominent character 
io Eastern romance. 

Each order ia established on difforent prin- 
ciples. and has its rulca and statutes and 
peculiar devotions. Those characteristicn ex- 
tend even to the garmonta «ern by their fol- 
lowers. Each sider has, in fact, a particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is chosen so as to mark a difference in 
that of tho shaikh from that of the ordinary 
members. It ia percaived prinoipally in the tur- 
bans, the shape of the coat, the colours, and the 
nature of the atuff of which the dresses are 
made. The shaikhs wear robes of groon or 
white oloth; and any of those who in winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit . 
gris and xibaline martin. Few darweshes use 





À RUFA'I IN EC8TATIOS, (Brown) 

cloth forthoirdress. Black or whita folt dresses 
called ‘aba’, such as are made in some of the 
cities of Anatolia, are tbe most uaual Those 





THE SHAIKH OF THE DANOING DARWESHEBS AT 
camo. (From a Photograph.) 


who wear black felt aro the Jalwattis and 
the Qadiris. The latter have adoptod it for 
thoir boote, and muslin for thoir turbans, 
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Some, such as the Manlawis and the Bakris, 
wear tall caps called ku/ãhs, mado also of felt ; 
and. others. such as the Rafàå'ie, use short 
caps called Tigiyah, to which is added a 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the dayweshés is called taj, which signifies 
a “orown.” These turbans are of different 
forma, either from the manner in which the 
mudlin .is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which covers the top of tho head. The cloth 





AN EGYPTIAN FAKIR. (From a Photograph.) 


is in several gores. Some have four, as tho 
Adhamis; somo siz. aa the Qādiris and 
tho Ba'dis; the Guishanle have eight; the 
Gakhtashis twelve; and the Jalwatis eighteen. 





AN EOYETIAN PaQin. (From a Photograph.) 


The darweshee carry about with them one 
ag other of the following articles: a small 
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crooked stiek or iron, whiah the devotee 
places ander his arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body a 
beg made of lamb-skin, a kashkal or beg- 
gar’s wallet 

Genvrally, all the darweshes allan their 
beards and mustachios to grow. Some of the 
ortiers—the Qadiris, Rufi'is, Khalwatis, Gul- 


. shanis, Jalwatis, and the Nira 'd-dinig— still 


wear long hair, ia o of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of hie disciples. Some 
allow thoir hair to fall over thoir shoulders; 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 
Whilst private Musalmians are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastimo, the 
darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and pioty. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninoty-nino beads, 
whiqh is the puber of the attributes of the 
Divinity [oon]. Some have them always jn 
their bands, others in their girdles; and all 
ape. required to reoite, covera) tines during 
* day, the pertiouiar prayers of their order. 
;XX 
‘Lhe lavidan who desires to enter an 
order is received {1 an assembly of the fra- 


.ternity, protien over by the sheikh, who 


18 hand and breathes ia bis ear 
three times the words, “ Là daba sa "Dak" 
“There is no god bet God"), commanding 

to r t them 101. wi. or 901 thnes 
each day This eəremony is called the 
Taigin. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his chier. obligates himeolf to spend his 
time tm perfect retirement, and to rt to 
the shaigh the visions or dreams’ which he 
may haye auriog the gourse of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of hie vocation, and hiv spiritual 
advancement in the order, serro likomse as 
— nara means to direct the 
b 


touches 


(“O Gud! ~“), and successively all the others 
to the “Yë Qakkdri” (“O avengetul 
God 1”), full complement of this ezer- 
oise is called Chileh, or “forty days,” a 
sometimes even longer, aceording to 
the dispositions, more or less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grado of 
hie novitiate, he is then stipposed to have 
fully ended hie career, calles Takmilu 's- 
Suluk, and acquired the degree of perteo- 
tioa for his solemn admissien into the corps 
to which he has devoted. himself. 
all his novitiate. the recipient beara the name 
of Murid, or * Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended celestial career 
takes the title of Murshid, or “ Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The foander of the Alwdnis laid out the 
firat rulas of thia novitiate ; they wore sub- 
sequently perfected by tho institution of the 
Qidiris, and more so by the Khalwatia. 
The darweshes of these two last societies are. 
distinguiabed in some countries by the deco- 
ration of their turban, on the top of which 
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are embroidered the words “ La ilaha illā 
"lah ” arn is no god but God). 

The of the novice among the Maula- 
wis seem to be still more severe, and the 
reception of these dervishes is attended with 
cereroonies peculiar to thoir order. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in tho lowest 

e, on which account he is callod the 
arra kolak (jackal). If he fails in this 
rervice only one day, or ie absent one 
night, he is obliged to recommence his novi- 
tiste. The chief of the kitchen, or ashjt- 
bashi, one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, preeents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the sofa, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. Tho candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a scat before 
him on a mat, which covers the floor of the 
hall. Tho chicf of the kitchon places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikb 
takes off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian distich, the com- 
position of the foundor of the order :— 

“It is truo greatnesr and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passions; the aban- 
donmont of the vanitios of thie world is tho 
happy effect of the victorious strength given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the oxor- 
dium of the Takbir, “ Allahu akbar—God is 

at,” after which tho shaikh covers the 

ead of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibishi in the 
middle of the hall, whero they assume tho 
most humble posture, their hands tcroanod 
upon the breast, the loft foot over the right 
foot, and the hoad inclined towards the loft 
shoulder. Tho shaikh addresnes theao words 
to the head of the kitchen :— 

“May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother. be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir (the 
foander of the order); may his satisfaction, 
bis felicity, and hie glory grow in this nest 
of the humble, in the cell of the poor; 
let us exclaim ‘Ha/’ in honour of our 
Maulawi.” 

They answer “Hi!” and tho accepted 
novice, arising from his place, kisses tho 
hand of the shaikb, who at this moment 
addresses to him somo paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of hia new condi- 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following is said to bo the usual 
method of admitting a Mubsmmadan to tho 
order of a ba shar‘ faqir in India. Having 
first perforined the legal ablations, the murid 
disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
spiritual guide). The marshid then takes 


the murid’s right hand, and requires of him. 


a confession of sin according to the following 
form :— 

“ [I àsk forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Evorlasting, tba Living Ono: I turn to 
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Him for repentance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

Thie, ora similar form of repentance, is 
tepoated several times. “The murid then 
repeats after tho murshid :— 

“I beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming tho murshid) not to 
chango or to seperate from him. God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amen.” 

Tbe murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the Qur'ën, and the murid 
ooncludes tbe ceremony by kissing the 
murshid's hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under- 
goes a series of instructions, including the 
gtkrs, which he ie required te repeat daily. 
The murid frequently visits his murshid, and 
sometimos the murshids proceed on a circuit 
of visitation to their diaciples. The place 
where thoso “ holy men” eit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, x 
small flag is hoisted on'a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such places are called “ takyah,” and are 
protectod and kept freo from pollution by 
nomo faqir engagod for the purpose. 

Anothor account of the admission of a 
murid, or “ disciplo,” into the order of Qādi- 
riyah faqirs, is given.by Tawakkul Beg in the 
Journal Asiatique :— 

“ Having beon introduced by Akhünd 
Mull&é Muhammad to Shaikh Mulla Shah, m 
héart, through frequent intercourse wi 
him, was filled with such a burning desire 
to arrive at a true knowledge of the mystical 
acience, that I found no sl by night, nor 
rost by day. When the initiatiou commonced, 
I passed the whole night without sleep, and 
X an innumorablo times tho Süratu "- 

àp :— 
‘Say: -Ho is God alone; 
the eternal : 
Ho begetteth not, and He is not be- 
gotten: 
And there is nono like unto Him.’ 
(Sũrah oxli.) 

“ Whosoerver repoats thia Sürah one hnndred 
times cap accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the shoikh should bestow on me his 
love. No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaikh became full of 
—— forme. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentra his 
thoughts on me, whilst I gave mysolf up to 
inward meditation. Throo nights passed in 
thia way. On the fourth night the shaikh 
aaid:—‘ Let Mull& Sanghim and Salib Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ocstatic omo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakkul Bog- 

“They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to- 
ward Makkah. As the mo drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I conld 
not distinguish form or colour. After the 
morning pee’. I was taken to the shaikh 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
atate, Trapliod that I had noan a light with 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the shaikh 
became animated and said: ‘Thy heart is 
dark, but the timo ia come when [ will show 
myself clearly to thee.’ He then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im- 
press his features on my mind. Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to coucentrato 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my: heart opencd. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shih. The bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the shaikh in front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: ‘O master! whether 1 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.’ I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me. The shaikh 
told me to say to the apparition, ‘ What is 
your name?’ In my spirit I put tho ques- 
tion, and tho fi answered to my heart: 
‘Iam 'Abdu.’ ir al-Jilāni, [ have alroad 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.’ Muc 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
I would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
ht. 
= Mullé Shah then said: ‘The spiritual 
world has been shown te thee in all ite 
beauty.’ I then rendored perfect obedience 
to the shaikh. The following day I saw the 
Prophet, tho chief Companions, and logions of 
saints and angels. After throe months I en- 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of God; but as 
et he did not show me the absolute reality. 
t was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived at the true conception o V Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. ‘I look upon the body as 
saly dust and water, 1 — noither my 
heart nor my soul, alas! that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
Thou wert I and I knew it not.’ 
he shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, ho said :— 

«6+ Tawakkal Beg learnt from me tho doo- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spherea of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, ho 
eutered the colourless region. He has now 
attained to the Unity; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
inward eyo gains strength and power.’” 

Each Institution imposes on its darweshos 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, se well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are iar to them- 
selves, and which cogsist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movements. In each con- 
vent there is a room consecrated to those 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con- 
struction; it contains no ornaments of any 
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nature; the middle of the room, turned to- 
wards Makkah, contains a niche or mihrad, iu 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
uf the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the community reclines; over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In somo halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two others—one containing the Confession 
of Faith, and the other the words * Bismil- 
lab,” &o. (‘In the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on which are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 
hamuad, and those of the four first Khalifahs. 
At others are seen the names of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur'an, or others of a 
moral charactor. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halls are of various kinds, a description of 
which is given in the account of ZIK E. 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give themselyes up 
for whole hours to prayer and meditation ; 
the others pass vory often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hi aud Allah, or 
rather the phrase, La slaha tila 'lldh. So as 
to drive away sloep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom- 
furtable positions. They ait with their feet 
ou the ground, the two hands resting upon 


‘their knees: thoy fasten themselves in this 


attitude by a band of leather passed over 
thei: neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh, There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the moet rigid abatinence, 
liviug‘only on bread aud water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imma of the race of ‘Ali. This retirement is 
called Ahalwah, Thoy protend that the 
shaikh} ‘Amr Khalwati was the first to fol- 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left his retirement, 
he heard a celestial voice evying, ‘*O ‘Amr 
Khalwati, why dost thou abandon us?” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himsulf 
obliged to consecrato the rest of hia days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the name of Khalwatis, a vamo 
signifying “living in retirement.” for this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
solitude and abstinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fust of forty days consecutivoly, cal b 

them al-arb‘aun (forty). pinong them all 
thoir object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and tho glorifica- 
tion of Islâm ; the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwinig the Ad- 
hamis, the Qédiris, the Rufa‘is, the Naqsh- 
bands, the Khalwatis, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which resson thev 
call themselves the Usils, or ‘Originala,” 
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They give to the others the namer of the 
Fur‘, or “Branches,” signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the fret. The order of 
the Naqshbandis and Khalwatie hold, how- 
ever, tho first rank in the temporal line ; the 
one on account of the conformity of its sta- 
tutes to the principles of the ten first con- 
treternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it; and 
the other, because of its being tho sourco of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others, In the spiritual line. the order of 
the Qadiris, Maulawis, Bakhtéshis, Rufa‘is, 
and the Sé‘dis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miraclos attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is 
especially attached to them. 
Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh te allowed to 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
ia among the Bakhtéshis, who deem it meri- 
torious to live by alms; and many of these 
visit fot only private houses, but even the 
streets, publio squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the pu of recommending 
themselves to the charity of their brethren. 


They only express their requests by the 
words “ id Ollak,” a oorreption from 
© Shayna li-"lah,” which means, “Som 


for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to Hive only by the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Haji Bakhtash, their 
founder; and, like him, they make spoons. 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. ‘It ie these, disco, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweshes of their order, and the 
kashkils, or shell cups, in which they are 
ob to ask alms. 

ough in no wise bound by any eaths 

all being to change their community, an 
even to return to the world, and there te 
adopt a7 eee which may please their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one s it as a sacred 
duty to end his days in tho dress of hia order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which thoy are sọ ezemplary, must be added 
that of submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which — ali thàir conduct, not 
only in the or of the clojeters, but even 
in private life. One never meets them any- 
where but with head bent dnd the most 
respectfal countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
tshis, except by the exclamation, “4 
Hi!" The words Af bi-'liäh, “thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their conversgtion; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirité, super- 

natural objects, &c. 
They ara seldom 
and vexations of am 
ancient darweshes are those who may aspire 


to tho trouble 


on, because the most 
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to the grade of shuih, or superior of the 
convent. The shaikhs are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu 1- 
Masha'ikh (chief of shaikbs). Thoro of the 
Maulawis have the distinctive title of Ohe- 
leby Efendi. All reside in the saine cities 
whioh contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, callod by the name of Astaéneh 
signifying “the court.” They are: subordi- 
nato to the Mufti of the capital, who ezer- 
sises absulnte jariediction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaikhu 1-Islim bas the 
right of removing all the generals of the va- 
rious orders, even those of the Qadiris, the 
Maulawis. end of the Bakhtdshie, although 
the dignity be hereditary in their tamily, on 
aceount of their all throe being sprung from 
the blood of the same founders of their 
orders. The Muli has likewise the right to 
confirm the sbaikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders, 

(See The Dervishes or Oriental Spiritualism, 
by John P. Brown; Malcolm's Persta ; Lane's 
Modern Egyptians: D'Ohsson's Ottoman Etm- 
pire; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey; Herklott’s 
Musalmans; Tazkiratu 'l-Auliya, by Shaikh 
Faridu ‘d-Din al-‘A $tar.) 


FAQR (,#). The lifo of a Faqir 


or an ascetic. 


FARA‘ (85). The first-born of 
either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed "y. the Prophet at the com- 
mencement of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (AMishkat, book iv. o. 60.) 


FARA'IZ ()), pl. of Farizah. 
“ Inheritances.” <A term used for the law of 
inheritance, or ‘/imu'l-/aréiz. Farizah moans 
literally an ordinance of God, and this, branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta- 
blished fully in the Qur’n, Sürah iv, [1nme- 
RITAXOB. } 


FARAQ (3). Lit. “ Separation.” 
Farag-t-Awwal is a term nsed by Safi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla- 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea- 
tion; and faragq-i-gdni (the second separa- 
tion) tè when the soul is constantly contem- 
pia the stability of tho creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (‘Abdu ‘r-Rassiiq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

FARAQLIT (25). The Arabic 
rend of the Greek wapdxAnros, “ Para- 
clete.” Mubammadan writers assert that it 
is the original of the word translated Amad 
in the following verse in the Quran, Sérah 
Ei. v. 6— 

“And cél] to mind when Jesus, son of. 
Mary, said:— Ọ children of Israel! Verily I 
am an Apostie of God unto you, attesting tho 
Taurdt revealed before md, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall come after 
whose name is Ahmad.” 

Aħmad is another derivativo of thé root to 
which Muhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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“the Praised.” It ia nut improbable that in 
Some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
mapdxAnros may have been rendered Tep.- 
KÀuros, which m some early Arabio transla- 
tion of the Gospel may have been trauslated 
Ahmad. [u the Majma'u 'l-Bihär, a work 
written three hundred years ago, the word 
faraglit is said to mean a distinguisher be- 
tween trath anderror The word ulso occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi‘ah work, 
the Hayatu 'l-Qulüb (vide Merrick’s trunsla- 
tion, page 86) The author says, “It is well 
known that his ie Prophet's) name in the 
Tourat is Mūädmüäd, in the gospels (Injil) 
Tabtab, and in the Psalms (Zabur) Farak- 
leet.” And again (p. 308), “God said to 
Jesus. O Son of my handmaid .. . veril 
I will woud the chosen of prophots, Ahmad, 
whoin 1 havu seleoted of all yay creatures, 
oven Forkalect, my friond snd servant." 
(Jesus.] 


FARSAKH (e@ 5). Persian Far. 
sang. A land measure which occurs in Mu- 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 


FARWAH (8,5). An Arab of the 
Bani Juzëm and Governor of ‘Amman, who 
is represented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Ialam. Having been converted to Islim, the 


Roman autherities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, vol. ii p. 103.) 


FARZ (p). That which is obli- 
gatory. A term used for those rules and or- 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been established and onjoined by God Iim- 
solf, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called sunnah. 


FARZ KIFA'l (5S yy). A 
command which is imperative (/arz) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient (ki/a%), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. . 

They are generally held to'bo five in num- 
ber: (1) To return a salutation; (2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare ; @) 
To follow a bior on fout to the grave; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner; (5) Replying 
to a snooze. [8NKEZING. ] 

They are also said to be six or seven in 
number, when there z#re addod one or two 
of the following: (1) To gise advice when 
asked for it; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath; (3) To assist a person in 
digiroas. ‘Abdu ’l-Hayq says this last injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether tbat of a 
Muslim or an infidel. (Mishkat, book v.c. i. 
pari 1.) 

FARZU 'TLAIN (geat 3). An 
injuuction or ordinanco the obligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASID (4-4). A seditious or re- 
bellious person 


FASTING 
FASIQ (3-4). A term used in 


Muhummadan law for a reprobate person 
who neglects decorum in bis dress and beha- 
viour. The acceptance of suol a person's evi- 
denco is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizeo, although he may profess 
Islam. 


FASTING. Arabic Saum (py); 
Persian Rozah (èj). Fasting was 
highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslims :— 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Kuma- 
zun. This month's fast is regarded as a 
divine iustitution, being enjoined in the 
Qur'in (Sūùrah ii. 180) and ia therefore com- 
pulsory. (RAMAZAN. 

(2) The day -Ashurd’, The tenth day of 
tho mouth Muharram. Thid is » voluntary 
fast, but it is prutty genorally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatadah rolates that the 
Prophet suid he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashara’ would cover the sins of the coming 
— (Afishkat, book vii, ch. vii. pt. 1.) 

‘ASHURA. 

(3) The six days following the ‘Jdu 'l- Fitr. 
Abu Aiyib rolates that the Prophet said 
“The porson who fasts the month of Ramu- 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rowards or 
a continued fast.” (Afishkat, book vii. ch. vii. 
t.l 


pt. J. 
(i) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week ure recommended as fast days,-as dis- 
tingaished from the Christian fust of Wed- 
nesday. Abū Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “ The actions of God’s servants 
are ropresented at the throne of God on 
Moudaya and Thursdays.” (Mishkat, booy 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The mouth of Sha'bān. ‘Ayishah re 
lates that “the Prophet used sometimes Lo 
fast part of this month and: sometimes the 
whole.” (Mishkāt book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It ia seldom observed in the prosent day. 

(6) Yhe 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days aro termed al-ayydnu 'l- 
biz. i.e. tho bright days, and wero observed b 
Muhammad umeelf asfusts. (Mishkat, hook 
vii. ch. vii, pt. 2) Theee aro generally ob- 
served by devout Musliais, 

(7) Fasting alternato days, which Muham. 
mad raid was the faut observed by Dayid. 
King of Israei. (Meshkat, book vii. ch. vii. 


pt 1. 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words :— 

“Every good aot that a man does shall 
receivo from ten to gesen hundred rewards 
but tho rewards of fasting areh ‘and bounds, 
for fasti. 1s for Gud alow and He will give 
its rewards.” 

“ He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God's sake. 

“There are two pleasures in fasting. one 
when the Perce who fasts breaks it and the 
otherin the next world when he meets his 
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Lord. The vory smell of the mouth of a i ing to a saying of the Prophet, the /atihah 


‘keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.” 

Pasting is a shield.” 

“ When any of you fast atter no bad words, 
nor raise your voiée in atrife. If anyone 
abuse one who js fasting, let him refrain from 
replying : let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (BMishkat, book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 


FATE. [PREDESTINATION. | 


AL-FATH (g), “The victory.” 
Tho titlo of the xLvnrth Sürah of the Qur’àn, 
`n the first verse of which the word occurs. 
“ Verily We (God) have givon thee an obvious 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Same of the coni- 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after ib. 
Others refer the word to the /t:atson with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to bis mar- 
‘rlage with Zainab, the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Baisiwi, al-Jaiildn, 
al-Kamialan, and Husain, give the last in- 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after bis call to the Apostle- 
ship. 


FATHER. In the Sunni law of 
inheritanco, a father is a sbarer in the pro- 

rty of his son or son’s son, taking one-sixth, 
ut if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of qigds or retalia- 
tion, if a father take the lifo of his son, he is 
npt to bo slain, for the Propbot has said, 
Retaliation must not be executed upon tho 
parent for his offepring”; and Abi Hanifan 


adds, “‘ bécanse as the parent ia the efficient. 


cause of his child's existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death ”; whenoe it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in tho 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the téeetimony of a 
father for or against bis child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 


AL-FATIHAH (lea\). Lit. “ The 
opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Qur’in, called also the Siuratu 'l-Hamd, or 
the “Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration. by Muhammadans, and {s nsed by 
them very much as tho Paternoster in recited 
by Roman Catholics. It is repeated over sick 
persons as‘a moans of bealing and also 
recited as un intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rak‘ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
ssid it was the greatest Sirah in the Qur’én, 
and ro bave called it the Quer’dnu 'l-'A zim, or 
the “exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sabu 'l-Magani, or the “ aoven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses; also Ummu ’l- 
Qur'an, the “ Mother of the Qur'an.” Accord- 


was revealed twice; once at Makkah and 
once atal-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conolusion of this pruvar. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
ofthe Fatihah into English charaoters way 
Rivo some iden of the rhythm in which the 
Qur'an is written :— 

« ALhamdu li-liähi Rabbi 'l-‘âälamin. 

Ar-rahmani 'r-rahim. 
Maliki yaumi 'd-din. 
lyaku naʻbudu, wa-iyåka nasta'in. 
hdinā 's-sirdta 'l-mustagim 
Sirata ‘llagina an‘amta ‘alathim. 
pharrt ‘l-moghzibt ‘alathim, wala ’z- 
sallin. 
Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur'an as followa :-- 
** Praise be to God. Lord of all the worlds ! 
The Compassionate, tho Morciful ! 
King on the Day of Judgment! 
Thee db wo worship, and to Thee do wo 
ory for help! 
Gulde Thon us on the right path! 
The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracious! 
Not of those with whom Thoa art an- 
gered. nor of those who go actray.” 


FATIMAH (&4U). A daughter 
of Muhammad. by his first wife Khadijah. 
She married ‘Ali tho consin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-Hnauin, 
end ul-Mubsin; the latter died in infancy. 
From the two former are descended the pos- 
terity of the Prophet. known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
She is spoken of. by the Prophot as one of the 
four perfect women, aud is called a/-Batul, or 
“the Virgin,” by which ig meant ono who had 
—— the World, also Fafimatu 's- 
zuhra’, or “ the beautiful Fatimah.” 

There are three women of the name of 
Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions: (1) 
Fatimeh, the daughter of Muhammad ; (2) 
The mothor of ‘Ali; (8) Tho daughter of 
Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad. 


AL-FÅȚIMIYAH (bwi). “The 
Fatimidor.” A dynasty of Khilifaha who 
rolgnod oyor Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D. 908 to Aw. 1171. Thoy obtained the 
name from the pretensions of tho foundor of 
their dynasty Abi Mubammad ‘Ubsidu 
‘llth, who asserted that he was a Saiyid. 
and descended from Fiatimah, tho daughter 
of the Prophet and ‘Ali’ His opponents de- 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of tho 
Magian religion. 

Thore wero in all fourteon Khalifahs of 
this dynasty :— 

1. ‘Ubatdu ‘llah, the first Fatimide Khali- 
fah, wana born a.D. 882. Having incurred the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
side Khalifah, he wae obliged to wander 
through various parte of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
à.n. 910 from a durgeon in Segelmossa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or «the Director of the Faithful.” 
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(xmann) He subdued the Amirs in the 
north of Africa, who had become inde 
of the Abassides, and establiched his autho- 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
He tounded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles south of 
Tunis, and made it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu- 
hammuadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
Khalifah and Amira 'l-Mu’minin, “ Prince of 
the Faithful.” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Itely and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success. 
ons Al-Qi'im succeeded his father in «ap. 
During his reign, an impostor, Aba 
Yasid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, whigh 
be was enablod to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was eo successful 
in his military expeditions as to doprive al- 
Qā'im of all his dominions, and confine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which he was besieging 
when al-Qia’im died. 

(8) Al-Mansgtr succeeded his father in 
A.D. 946, when the kingdom was in a 
atate of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence he regained the greater part of 
tho dominions of his grandfather ‘ du 
llah, defeated the usurper Abû Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power which enabled his 
son al-Mu‘izz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mu‘izz (A.D. 955) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide Khalifahs. Hoe was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily; but his most cele- 
brated conquest was that of t, which 


was subd in a.D. 972. Two years after- 
wards be removed his court to t, and 
founded Oairo. The name of the asside 


Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers,’ 
and his own substituted in ite place; from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside Khalifah’ is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ‘ah. Tho armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

( 5) Al- Aziz (a.D. aa Tho dominions re- 
oent v — by al-Mu‘izs were secured to 
‘the Fatimide Khe a by the wise govern- 
ment of his son, al-‘Asiz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Ohristian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-Hakimn was only eleven years of age 
when he succeeded his father A.D. 996. 
He is even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Oairo. He 

rsecuted the Jews and COhristians, and 

urnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.p 1009). His persecutions 
of the O ans induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried hie folly so far as to seek to become 
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the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that ne was the express image of Ged. He 
was assassinated in A.D 1021, and was auc- 
ceeded by his sou. 

(7) Ag-Zéhir (a.D. 1021) was not ee cruel 
as father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizire. In his reigu tho power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to decline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey. addi- 
tion to the evila of misgovernment, Kgypt 
was afflicted in she reign of ag-Zahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustangir (a.p. 1087) was only nine 
ears old when he succeeded his father. The 
‘urke invaded Syria and Palestine in his 

ruign, took Damasous and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an indopendent 
kingdom. They advanced te the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 


repulsed. 

(9) Al-Musta‘l (a.p. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustangir, was seated on the throne by 
tho all-powerful Vizir Afsal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole oi 
al-Musta‘li’s reign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afzal a favourable opportunity for the reco- 
very of Jerusalem. ing to assist tho 
Turke against the Orusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de- 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year Com by the Orusaders. 
Anxious to recover loss, be led an im- 
mense army in the same year against Jeru- 
salom, but was entirely defeated by the Oru- 
eaders near Ascalon. 

10) Al-Amir (a.v. 1101). 

11) Al-Hafig (a.p. 1129). 
13) Ag-Zafir (a.p. 1149). 
18) Al-Fe@tz (a.p. 1164). 

During these reigns the power of tho Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. | 

(14) Al-ÁAzsd (A.p. 1100) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 
conımencement of his reign Egypt was- 
divided mto two factions, the res ve 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shāwir im- 
plored the assistance of Naru 'd-din, who sent 
an into Egypt under the command of 
Shirkih, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of Naru 'd- 
din's power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkih from the 
country. Niru d-din soou sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, tho 
celebrated Salahu ‘d-din Shirküh 
was egain unsuccessful, and was ebliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly afterwards a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after driving Shirkiih out of the country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to his own 
authority. Shawir, alarmed at the success 
ot Amauri, entreated the assistance of Niru 
d-din, who sent Shirkib for the third time at 
the bead of a numeroue army. He repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Vizir to death. Shirkib succeeded 
to his dignity, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the t of Visir. Ae Naru 'd- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside Khalifah, 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali- 
fate. ‘Asid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards. [KHALIPAG.] 


PATI 43). Iit. " Opening.” A 
term us y Şüfi myastioa to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment creation. (‘Abdu 'r-Razziq's Dict. 
of Sufi Terms.) 


FATRAH (55). Lit. “ Languor,” 
or ‘*Intermission.” (1) Tho interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xovith Sirah 
of the Qur’in and the Lxxrvth and xcmird 
Sirahs. It in during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount Hira’. The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
viz. from seven monthe to seven yoarn. 

(2) The term is also used for the time 
which elapées between the disapponrance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
( ai ‘l-Lughak in loco.) 

(8) A term used by Safi mystica for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (Abdu ‘r-Rasziq’s 
Diet. of Safi Terms.) 


at-FATTAH (es), “The Opener ” 
of that which is difficult. 

One of the nincty-nine names or attributes 
o God. It occurs in the Qur’in, Sfirah 
xxxiv., “For He in the opener who knows.” 


FATWA (.sy4). A religious or 
judicial sentence aea by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
written. The following is a fatwe delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a Daru ’/-Islam. Fatwis are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic :-. 

“ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 

is Lord of all tho creation! 

O Almighty, increase my knowledge ! 

As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islém prevail in it. it 
is the Daru ‘1-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure und 

h! 


This is tho Fatwa passed by one who 
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mighty, who praises God, and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 
(Signed) JAMAL ren ‘ABDU 'L-LAH 
Snara `UMARU ‘1-Hanari, the 
resent Mufti of Makkah (the 
onoured). 
May God favour him and his father.” 


FAUJDAR (,\4e55). An officer of 
the Moghul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal jadge. 
Fauydári isa term now used in British courts 
— oriminal suit as opposed to diwani, or 
e 


FAUTU ’L-HAJJ (ga) wp). Th 
ond of the Pilgrimage. ———— 


FAZL (Ja), Lit. “That which 
romaine over and abore: redundant.” A 
word used in tho Qur’an for God's 00 or 
kindnesa. Sirah ii. 244: “ God is Lord of 
to men, but most men give no thanks.” 

he Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
Now Testament, seems to be better expressed ` 


by fays-t-aqdas. 

FAZÜLI . Lit. “That 
which ay FP arm used in Muham- 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.g. 
bar‘-t-fazu/i, is an unauthorised sale. Nikåāk- 
i-faşúh is an unauthorised marriago, when 
the contracts are made by an tnauthorised 
agent. 


FEAST DAYS. Arabic id (se); 
dual ‘iden; plural a‘yéd. Tho two great 
fostivals of the Muhammadans aro, the ‘/du 
‘AFifr, and the ‘Jdu Y-Agha. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated an days of jre- 
joi are, the Shab-i- Barat, or the Afteenth 
day of Sha‘bin; the Nau-Rez, or New Year's 
day; the Akhir-t-Chahar Shamba, or the 
last Wednesday of tho month of Safar; the 
Laylatu 'r- tb, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajab; the Maulid, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account of these feasts ia given under 
their respective titles. 


FEMALE INFANTIOIDE, which 
existed amongst the ancient Arabians, wan 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur'an :— 

Sirah xvi. 60: “For when the birth of a 
daughter is announcod to any one of them, 
dark shadows eettle on hia face, and he is 
sad. He hidoth himeelf from the people be- 
cause of the bad news: shall he koep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Sirah xvii. 88: “ Kill not your cbildren for 
fear of want: for them and for you will We 
(God) provide.” 

Sirah Ixxxi. 8: ... And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alivo shall be asked 


(at tho Day of Judgment) for what crime sho 
was put to death.” 


FIDYAH (45). A ransom. From 


hopes for the secret favour of the Al- | /ida’, “toransom,” “ to exchange.” An expia- 
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tion for sin, or for duties unperformed. The 
word occurs threo times in the Qur'an :— 

Sarah ii. 180: ‘‘For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
be as an ¢zptation the maintenance of a, poor 
man.” 

Sirah ii. 192: “ Perform the pilgrimago 
and the visitation of the holy plaows. .. . But 
whoever among you is siok, ar hath an ail- 
meut of tho load, must exptate by fusting, or 
alms, or a sacrifice.” 

Sarah lvii. 14: On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (i.e the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in tho Qur’an for tho 
seme idea is kaffaruh. [KAVFARAH, EXPIA- 
TION. ] 


FIG. Arabic at-Tin (e3). Tho 
title of tho xovth Sürah of tho Qur'an, so 
called because Muhammad makes tho Al- 
mighty sweur by that fruit in the Brst verse. 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by flys because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because thoy can be eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are oxsy of digestion. and holp 
to oarry off the phlegm, and gravol in the 
kidnoys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of tho liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
(Tafsiru 'l- Baizawi, tn loco). 


FIJAR (jes). Lit. “That which 
is unlawful.” Á term given toa scries of saori- 
legious wars carried on between the Quraish, 
and the Bani Hawizin, when Muhammad 
was ao youth, about a.p. 580-590. (Muir, 
vol. ij 3.) 


AL-FI1, (jel). The title of the 
ovth Sirab of the Qur’dn, as it gives an 
account of the Ashdabu 'l- Fil, or ‘ People of 
the Elephant.” [xLEPHANT. ] 


FINES. Arabic Diyah (44), A 
term which, in its strictost sense, means à 
eum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the claim of gigd¢, or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
comploto fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, which consiate of cither one 
bundred female camels or ton thousand dir- 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman ia half that 
for slaying a man, “ because tho rank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses!” The fine for slay- 
ing a zimmi (be he a Jew, Christian, or ido- 
lator) is the same as fur slaying a Muslim. 

A complote fine is also lovied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard, or tho hair of the scalp, or tho whiskers, 
or both oyebrows, so that they nover grow 
again, “ because the beauty of tho countenance 
in thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due for any fcllow parts, 
un fur two oyes, two lips, &c., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

Por each finger, a tenth of the complete 
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fine is due, and as every finger has three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine, 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely dostroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete tine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. frum tho crown of 
the hoad to the chin, ar» spocially treated, 
and are termed shiyaj. Of shijay, or “face 
wounds,” there are ten: (1) Aarijah, or such 
as draw no blood—a mere scratch; (2) dams- 
yah, a scratch wbich draws blood, without 
causing it to flow; (8) damiyah, a scratch 
which oanaca blood to How ; (4) bdzs‘uh, a vub 
through the skin;  @) mulalahimah, a cut 
to tho fosh: (U) simhag, a wound reaching 
into tho pericranium; (7) musikak, œ wound 
which: lays bare the bone ;:(8) Adshimah, a 
fracture of the skull; (9) manékilah, a frac- 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
tho skull; (10) dmmah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmaA wound, a third of the com- 
plete fine is due. - Fifteen camels are due for 
a munakilah, ten for a hashimah, fivo for a 
mtusthah. and ao on. 

All otber wounds on other parts of the 
hody inay be adjusted for according to the 
above scale. but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject ses 
“ Babu 'l-Diyah” in the Durru 'l-Muk4tar, or 
the Hidayah, or the Fatdwa ‘Alangiri, or the 
Raddu '- Muhtar. 


FIQH (u). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, whether civil or religious. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Hiddyah, written 
by a loarved man namod ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
A.H. 698, psrt of which has boon translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton; the 
Durru 'l-Mukhtér, by ‘Ala'u 'd-din, a.u. 1088 ; 
the Shurhy ‘l- Wigayah, by ‘Ubaidu ‘Mah ibn 
Mas‘id, a.n. 745; tho Radds ‘l-Muhtar, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidi 'd-din, 
and the Fatdwa ‘Alam . Amongst the 
Imamiyah School, or Shitahs. the principal 
works are Astabu ‘sh-Sharai', by Abia 'Jl- 
Hasan ‘Ali (a.u. 826); the Mugni fi 'l- Figh, 
by Abü Jafar (A.L. 860);. the SAara'Pu 'l- 

slam, by Shaikh Najmu 'd-din (A.g. 679); 
and the Jamin ‘l-- Abbasi, by Baha’u ‘'d-din 
(4.4. 1081). 

FIRASAH (4.1)3), or fardeah. A 
Sufi term for the enlightenment of the heart. 
A penetration into the secrets of the un- 
known. ‘Jimu 'l-firasah, “Tho science of 
physiognomy.” 

FIRASH (A\5). Lit. “A couch.” 
In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 


FIK'AUN (oye). [PHAROAH.] 
FIRDAUS (O95). The highest 


atage of celestial bliss. [PaRapise.] 


FIRE 
FIRE. Arabic ndr (;¥). (1) The 


term an-nér, “the fire,” ie gonerally used in 
the Qur'án and the Traditions for “hell.” 
(2) In the Qur’in (Strah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
“give fire out of a gteen tree.” On which 
al-Baiziwi says “the usval way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of woo e 
ther, one of which is markÀ and the other 
afer, and they produce fire, although both 
e 


sticks are green. (8) The burning to. 
—— of human beings is condemned by’ 


uhammad, who said “Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 


FIRST-BORN. Although the 
Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his legal onactmonta, he 
has carefully avolded any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the first-horn of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In the Muslim law of inheritance, all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance. (Deut. xxi. 17. 

In cases of chiefship, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherite, but it rests on- 
tirely upon his Atness for the position. Very 
often the eidest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the: case amongst the Jews when Solo- 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 80; ii. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from hie having had no son 
to survive him. 


FISH. Arabic samak (heu). (1) 


Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, are abominated, 
according to Abū Hanifah. Ash-Shafi‘i, 
and Malik say they are indifferent. Abū 
Hanifah teaches that Osh which are killed 
by accident are lawful, but such as die 
of themeelves without any accident are un- 
lawful. There are, howevor, different opinions 
aras those which die of extreme hoat or 
oold. 

2) In tbe law of salo, it ia not lawful to 
sell fish which ia not yet caught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and afterwards thrown into a 
large tank. 

(8) Whilst the destruction of all animals. 
oxcept noxious ones, is forbidden duting the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sen in permittea by 
the Qu'rin, Sfrnh v. 97: “Lawful for you is 
the gamo of tbe nea.” 


FITAN (g), pl. of fitnah. Sedi- 


tions ; strifes ; commotions. 

A term specially usod for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede the Resur- 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all the books of traditions. (See Sahihu l- 
Bukhéri, p. 1045; Sakihu Mushm, p. m 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ There 


.& year; (4) Saum, fasting dari 
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will be Khalifahs after me that wil! not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, por 
will follow my-examplo, but in those times 
there will bo the hearts of devils in the bodios 
of men.” Hugaifah then said to him, “O 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to seo 
those days?” And the Prophet said, ‘* Obey 
bim who has the rule over you, even thoug 
he flog your back and take your money.” 
Safiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Tir- 
mizi and Aba D&’ud), said that Mahammad 
said that the succession would last for thirty 
years, and that the “four rightly directed 
alifaha” reigned oxactly that time: Abi 
kr, two years; ‘Umar, ten; ‘Usman, 
twelve; and ‘Ali, six. 
A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
bughi or rebel. [ReBSLLION.] 


FITRAH (D) Lit. “Nature.” 
Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before the time of Muhammad, which have 
not heen forbidden by him. 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
“There are ten qualities of the prophets— 
clipping the mustachios, so that they do not 
enter the mouth, not catting or shaving the 
beard, cleansing the teeth (i.e. miswak), 
cleansing the nostrils with water at the 
usual ablutions, cutting the nails, cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (See Sahihu Aſus/im.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil resides 
in tho noso during the night. (See Afishkat.): 

Thore in a chapter in the Avesta of the 
Parsces, containing injunctions as to the 
paring of the nails of the hands and feet. 


FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 
ISLAM. (1) Shahédah, or bearing witness 
that there is no deity but God; (2) Salat, or 
the obaervanco of the five stated periods of 
prayer; (8) Zakat, giving the legal alms onoe 
the whole of 
the month of Ramasin; (5) Hajj, the pil. 
grimage to Makkah once in a life-time. 
They are also called the five foundations of 
practice, as distinguished from the six foun- 
dations of faith. [TSLAM, IMAR.] 


FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 
KNOWLEDGE, which are with God alono, are 
said’ to be found inthe last verse of the Sirah 
Luqmšn (xxxtst, 84) of the Qur’in: ‘God ! 
with flim is (J) the Knowlodge of the Hour; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain; (Q and De 
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knoweth what is in tho wombs; bat no 
soul knoweth what shall be on the morrow ; 
(5) neither knoweth any soul jn what land he 
shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in- 
formed of all.” 


FIVE SENSES, The. Arabic al- 
hawdseul ‘l-khamsah (&~cad\ (\ya)'). 
According to Muhammadan writers, thero are 
five external (gahtri) sensor. and fivo internal 
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(batini) sensos. The former heing thosc five 
faculties known smongst. European writers as 
neoing (basirah). hearing (sarah), smelling 
(shammah), taste (z@iguh), touch (lamisah). 
The latter: oommon seneo (hiss-{-mushiurok), 
the imaginative faculty (güwat-i-khauil), the 
thinking faquity (guwat-s-nutagarrifuh).the in- 
stinctive faculty (quwat-i-wahimah), the re- 
tentive faculty (yawat-i-hafizah). 


FOOD. Arabic ta‘dm (lab), pl. 
atitmah, The injunctions contained in the 
Qur'an (Sürab ii 167) rospecting food are as 
follows: “O yə who believe | out of tho good 
things with which we havo supplied you, und 

ve God thanks if yo are His worshippers. 

ly that which dioth of itself, and blood, and 
awing’s Vosh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath beon invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But ho who «hall 
partako of thom by constraint, without duviro, 
or of noooasity, then no sin shull bo upon hiw. 
Verily Qod is forgiving and merciful.” 
Surah v. 92.: “O Believers! wine (khamr) and 
gamer of chance, and statuos, and divining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan’s 
work! Avoid thom that ye may prosper.” 

The other injunctions: concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and eayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

No anima), except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it be slaughtered according to tho 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across tho throat and cutting the wind- 
pipe, the oarotid arteries, and the gullet. re- 
peating at the same time the words “ Bismi 
llähi, Allāhu aktar,” s. “In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, 89 slaugh- 
tered, bocomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Mubemmadans, but animals slaughterod by 
either an idolater, or au apostate from Islan, 
ja not lawful. 

Zebh, or tho slaying of animals, in of 
two kinds. Jkhtiyari, or “of choice, and 
Iatirdri, or of necessity. The former being 
toe elaughtoring of animala in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bi'smt ‘I/ahi, Alláhu 
akbar must be said at the time of the dis- 
chargo of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

Aveording to the Hidayah, all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and ull 
hirda which seize it with their talons ure un- 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
wankind from vating them. Lyonas. foarcn, 
vluphants, weasels, pelicans, kitus, carriun 
Crowe, ravens, crocodiles, otters, usera, 
mules, wasps, and in goneral all inseots. are 
forbiddon. But there is some doubt aa to the 
lawfulnosa of horace’ flesh. Fisboa dying of 
thomeolven are alsy furbidde... 

The prohibition of wine in tho Qur'an undor 
the word kha is held to exclude all things 
which buvy an intomesting tendenoy, sucl, ne 
opium, chara, bhany, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scruplos 
to eat with a Obristian, as long us the foud 
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eaten is of a lawful kind Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan Babadar OS.1, haa written a treutise 
proving that Muhanunadans oan oat with the 
Aht-+- Kitab, namely, Jows or Christians. The 
Mubemmadans of India, whilst they will cat 
food cooked by advlatrous Hindis, refuse to 
touch that cooked oither by Native or Eure- 
pean Christians; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from tba 
public wolls, although Hindis are permitted 
todo sv. Such objections arise solely froin 
joalousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Aighanistan 
and Porsia, no such objections oxist; and no 
doubt much evil has been caysed by Govern- 
ment allowing Hindistani Muslims to creste 
a religious custoin which has no foundation 
whatover, excopt that of nations! hatred to 
their Muglish vonquerora. [eaTiNa. | 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, l'he. Men- 
tioned in the Qur'án, Sūrah ii. 83: “ And we . 
(Qod) said, ‘O Adan, dwoll thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and oat thorofrom amply us you 
wish; but do not draw near this tree’ (shuja- 
vuh).” 

Cencerning this tree, the Commentators 
haye various opinions, Husain says somo 
say‘ it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (hintuh) 
from a wheat stalk. [aDaM, FALL.] 


FORGIVENESS. [Parpon, ‘arv.] 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 
Enjoined ın the Qurān in the following 
words (Sūrahb xlii. 38): “ Lat tbo resompense 
of evil be only a like evil—but he who for- — 
giveth and inaketh poaco, shall find bis 
reward for it trom Gol. verily He loveth not 
tbose who act unjustly. And thoro shall be. 
no wsy opon (ie. no blame) aguinat those 
who, aftor haing wronged, avongo thomaolvos. 
... » Whoso boaroth wrongs aud foryiveth— 
this ia a boundon duty.” 


FORNICATION. Arabic sini’ (»U)). 
The word zing’ includoa both fornication with 
an unmarried person, aud adultery with a 
married person. (ADULTERY.] 

The sin of fornication must be ostublished, 
as in fho cuse of adultery, cither by proo/s or 
hy confession. 

Tv «stablish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion against u woman of chaste reputation 
und fail tu establish it, ho must be punished 
with eighty stripes. [gaze.]) 

When a person for vonscionve sake cun- 
fosses the sin ot fornication, the confession 
mast be repeated four times at four ditferent 
appusrances before a quzi, and tho person con- 
feseing muut bo very exact und partioular an 
to the viroumstancen, no thut thery van be oo 
mistake. A evlf-accused persun may also 
retract the confossion at any period before, or 
during, the iniliction of the puniahinent, and 
the retractation must be acceptod. 

The punishment for fornication is one hun- 
drod strips (or tifty ius » slava). The 
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acoutging to be inflicted upon a man stand- 
ing and upon a woman auring: and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with e strap or whip, 
which has no knots upon it, and tho stripes 
should be given not all upon the same part 
of (he body. [niRRAIL] 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication. 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following 
verse in tho Qur'ån, Sürah xxiv. 2-5 :— 

“ The whore and the whoremonger—scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripos ? and 
let not compassion keep you from carrying out 
tho seutence of God, if ye belicve in God and 
the last day: And lot somo of the faithful 
witness their chastisoment. 

“The whoremongor shall not marry other 
tban a whore or an idolatress; and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Such aliiunces are forbiddon 
to the faithfal. | 

“ They who defame virtnous women, and 
bring not four witnenses, scourge them with 
Sourscore stripea, und receive ye not their tos. 
timony for ever, for these are porverse 
persons— 

“Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful!” 

The Mubammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with regard to fornicstion; seo Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17:—“If a man entico a maid thet 
ia not hetrothed, and lie with ber, he shall 
Tey endow ber to be his wife. Ifher father 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he rhall 
py money according to the dowry of virgins “ 

ut. xxii. 25-29:—" [f a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a wan 
find her in the city and lia with her, tben ye 
shall bring them ont unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with atones that they 
die: the damael hecause nhe oried not, heing 
in the city, and tbe man because he bath 
humbled hie neighbour's wife; so shalt thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damgo! in the field, and the 
man force her and lie with bor, thon the man 
ouly that Jay with her shall die. But unto 
the damsel shalt thon do nothing: thore is in 
vhe demeel no sin worthy of death... . Ifs 
man fnd a damsel that is a virgin, which js 
aot betrothed. and lay hold on her, snd lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto tho dani- 
vel's fatber Rity ahekele of silver, and she 
shall be bis wife; because he hath humbled 
PR be msy not put her away all hia 


FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabio 
kahaénah (QV). Mu'awiyab ibn 
Hakam retates thst ho asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and he replied. “Siuce you 
havo embraced Islam, you must not consult 
them [macic.] 
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FOSTERAGE. Arshic razd‘ah, 
rizi‘ah (ée\s)). According to Abia 
Hanifah, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months ; but the two disciples, Y ùauf and Mu- 
baminad, hold it to be two yenrs, whilst 
Zufar maintaina that it ie three years. Fus- 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds; first. where 
a woman takes a strango child to nurse, by 
which all future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or her 
relations within the prohibited degroes, is 
rendered illegal; secondly, where a woman 
nursorn two childron, male and female, upon 
the samo milk, which prohibits sny future 
matrimonial connection botween them. For 


. further particulars on thia euhject, see Ha- 


millon's Hidäyah, voL i. page 187, 


FOUNDLING. Arabic [agit (lei). 
Let,“ That which ia picked up.” The per- 
son who finds the ohild is called the mu/- 
tagu. Tho taking up of a foundling is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the Andar soen thst tbe child's life ia in peril, 
it 1a an incumbont roligious duty. —B 
vol. ìi p. 252.) 

The maintenanco of a foundling is defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to domand anvthing for his trouble and 
expense, but aftor the finding of the child 
bas heen reported to the magistrate, the child 
is legally placed under the care of the mvl- 
lagif, and enpported by the state. A fonnd- 
ling'is declared to be free, snd not a siavo... 
and, unless he be found on the land or pro- 
perty of a Jew or Christian, be is declared 
a Muslim. But if the child be found on the 


property of a Jew or Christian, he will be de- 


elared a Jew or Christian as the case may 
bo, The multogit cnonot contract the found. 
ling in marriage without the senction of the 
magistrate, but ho may send him to school 
and in every reayect ace to his oducation and 
training without consulting the magistrato. 


FRIDAY. Arabic Jum‘ah (dace), 
The Day of Assembly.” The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assomble in tho Jéms* 
‘Magid, or chlof monaqno, and recite two 
rik‘alie of prayers and listen to the oration, 
01 khotbah at the time of mid-day prayor. 
Muhammad olaims in the Traditions tv havo 
established Friday as a day of worship hy 
divine command. He eays, ‘Friday was or- 
dered ae a divine day of worsbip botb for the 
Jew dnd Obristian, but they bave acted oon- 
trary to the command The Jew sfixed 
Saturday and the Obristian fixed Sunday.” 
According to tho same traditions, Friday is 
“the heat day on which the gun rises, 
the day on which Adam wae taken into 
Paredise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he di It 
will also be the Day of Resurrection.” : 
There is alao a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on whioh a Muslim 
obtains all the good he asks of the Almighty. 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of csery Muslim who through 
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negligenco omits prayer for three successive 
Fridays. Muhammad said :— 

t Whooyer batbes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in tho beginning and comes on foet 
and sets near the Imam and listens to tlie 
khutbah, and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every step he took will yet the rewards 
of a whole year’s worshipping and rewards of 
one year’s fast and one year’s prayings at 
night.” 

“Thore are threo doscriptions of people 
present on Friday, ono of -them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this is 
what he gets instead of rewards; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica- 
tions, and be asks God, and if He. wills lio 
gives bim, if not, refuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and ia 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Frida covers his sins ull the next. and 
three days longer į for Qod says, Whoever doth 
enue good act will rocelye ten in return. 
(Ahishkac, book iv. c. xliii.) [KHuTBaH.) 


FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 
Christians ie condemned in the Qur'an, Sireh 
v. 56; “O ye who helieve! take not the Jews 
and Obristians for your friends (or pstrons) ; 
Lhey are the friends of each other; but 
whoso amongat you takes them for friends, 
verily ho is of them, and, verily. God guides 
not an unjast people.” 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 
described in the Qur'in as evidences of God's 
love and care for his creatures. 

Sürah vi. 142 ;—- 

‘He it is who produceth gardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, aod the palm 
trees, and the corn of various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eut of 
their fruit when they bear fruit, and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathoring: 
and be not prodigal, for God loveth not the 
prodigal.” 

Surah xiii. 8:— 

“ And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers; and of every fruit He bath placed 
on it two kinds: Hw causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in thie are signs 
for thoeo who reflect. 

“And on the earth hard by each othor are 
ite various portions: gardens of grapes and 
corn, and palm trece single or clustered. 
Though watered by the sume water, yet 
some make we more oxcellent as food than 
other: Verily:in all this are signs for those 
who understand.” 


FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 


either male ur fomale, is called abiq (iY). 
The ‘capture of a fagitive slave is » laudable 


FRIENDSHIP 


FUTURE LIFS 


act, and tho eaptor is ontitled to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
religion is called wukājir ( ye\e). Special 
bleseinge are promised to those who flee their 
country on account of rhoir being Muslime. 

Sirah iv. 101: “ Whosoever fees in the 
way of God shall find in the earth a spacious 
refuge, 

Sarab xxii. 57 «Those who ive in Gods 
way and thon are slain or die, Qod will pro- 
vide them with a godly provision.” [stavse, 
MUH AJIR.] 


FULS (o). An idol (or an idol 
temple), belonging to the Bani Taiy, s trioe 
divided between the profession of idulatry 
aod Christianity. Destroyed by -Ali by onier 
of Shak A.B. 680. (Muir, rol iv. p, 
177. 


FUNERAL. Arabic jandzuh (jua) 


(BURIAL. } 


FURAT (at=). The river 
Eupbratos, said to be one of tho rivers of 
Eden. [sven.) 


AL-FURQAN (gt). (1) The title 
of the xxvth Sirah of the Qur'àn. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur'an (Surat ii. 161; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Taurat revealed to Moses (Sirah ii. 50; xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Siicah viii. i (8) A term used by 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 


-truth and error. 


Muhammadan lexicographers are unani- 
nous in Interpretating the word /urgda to 
mean that which distinguishes betwoen good 
and evil, lawfal and unluwful. The Jowa use 
tho word perek, or’ pirka, from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 


FUSSILAT (ste). Lit. “ Were 
made plain.” A title of the xuist Sdrah of 
the Qur'an, from the word vecurring in the 
second verse. The Sirah is also known as 
the Hamim as-Sajdah, ty distingush it from the 
Süral xxxnnd, which is aiso called as-Sujdah, 
or ** Adoration.” 


FUTURE LIFE. Tho immortality 
of the soul and the reality of a futuro life are 
ot distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhawmad, and very numerous ure the 
referencos to it in the Qur'an. Tho whole 
system of Islam is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
description of the special character of this 
future life will be found in the article on 
PARADISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Daru 'l-Akhirat, Daru 'l- Baga’ 
Daru 'l- l/qba. 


GARB 


GABR (pS). [masus.] 


GABRIEL. Arabic Jibra’il 


(pue). In the Qur’an Jibril (ayer). 
e angelic being who is supposed to have 
been the medium of the revelation of the 
Qur’in to Mubammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in the Qur'an by name. Siarata 'I- 
Baqarah ii. 91: **Whoeo is the enemy of 
Gabriel—for he hath by God’s leave cuused 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of 
— revelations,” &c. And ain in 
rala t-Tahrim, Ixvi. 4: “God is his Pro- 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
_ pored to be spoken of in Sdrahs ii. 81, 264: 
v. 109; xvi. 104. as “ the Holy Spirit,” Rüku 
'l. Qudus; in SGrah xxvi. 198, as “the Faith- 
fai Spirit,” ar-Axhu 'l-Amia; and in iii. 5, as 
“one terrible in power,” Shadidu 'l-Quwd. 

The account of Gabriel's first appearance 
to Mabammed ie related aa follows by Abit 
‘1-Fida’: “ Muhammad was wont to retire to 
Mount Hira’ for a month every year. When 
the year of his misaion came, he went to 
Mount Hird in the month of Ramazan for the 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him; and there he abodo until 
the night arrived in which Qod was pleased 
to biess him. Gabriel camo to him, and said 
to him, ‘ Recite!’ And he replied, ‘What 
shall I recite?’ And he said, : Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Crented 
man irom clota of blood Recite thon! For 
the Lerd is most Reneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.’ After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and heard a voice from heaven 
which said.‘ Thou art the Mensenger of Qod 
and ] am Gabnel’ He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel antil he 
withdrew.” [QuRan. 

Sir William Mai: says: :‘ [t is olvar that at 
@ later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomot confeunded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
noch rojsapprebenaion an the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, whicb overshadowed her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of he Saviour. The Holy Ghost 
was therefore snother name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at thie ignorance when 
‘Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christiane held Mary to be the third person 
in the Trinity |" 

With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Sirata 1-Baqarah, Salo says tho 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the Qur’in to Mu- 
hammad. and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wrath and judg» 
ment ; but that if it bad been Michael they 
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would have believed on him, because that 
angel was their friend, and the mossenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 


only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 


medium of divine revolation, occurs in a 
Madaniyah Sirah. | 

Gabriel ia called in Muslim books ar-Rithu ‘t- 
A'zam, “ The Supreme Spirit”; ar- /tühu 'l- Mu- 
karram,“ The Honoured Spirit”; Rühu’l-Ilo', 
“ The Spirit of casting into”; Rüku 'l-Quaus, 
“The Holy Spirit”: and ar-Rihs ‘U-Amin, 
“ The Faithfal Spirit. 


GAMBLING (Arabic maisir, 
yor; qimdr 3) is forbidden in the 
r'ån. 


Sürah ii. 216: They will nsk thee con- 
cerning wine, and games of chance. Say both 
ig a great sin, and advantage also, to men, 
bat their sin ie greator than their advan- 

” 


e. 

Sürah v 93: “Only would Satan suw 
hatred -and atrife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of (od, and from pravor: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them ? " 

The evidonce of a gambler is not admis- 
sible in a Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming in a great crime. (lidāyah ü. 
p. 688.) 


GARDEN. Arabic jannah (Še); 
Heb. 1» Pl. pray. In the Qur'an the 


residence of our first parents in culled 
Al.) » “the garden,’ and not Jannate 
cA or the “Garden of Eden.” Jannaty 
‘Adn being the fourth were of celestial blias. 
Al-junna!, -* the gardens,” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur‘én for the state of heavenly 
joy; and the stayes of paradise, which are 
oight, are known as—({l) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of pre (3) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden of 
Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (9) The 
garde of delight, Q The garden of ‘Illiyan, 
(8) The garden of Paradise. framapus.} 


GENII. Arabic jinn (ye), and 
jann (oe). Mubammdd was a sincere 
hbelieyer in the existence of d and evil 
genii, and has left a record of his belief in the 
Lxximd chapter of his Qur'fn, entitled the 
Sdratu'l-Jinn. It opens thus :— 

“Say: It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and eaid,—Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discourse 


Qur'šn); 

“It guideth to the truth; wherefore we 
belioved in it, and we will not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord ; 

“And He,—may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted !—hath taken no spouse neither 
hath be any offspring. 
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“ But the foolisah among us hath spoken of 
God that which is unjuat : 

“And we verily ,thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie againat God. 

w There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought for refuge unto people among 
jian: but they only incroased their folly : 

“ And they thought as yo think, that God 
would not raiso any from the dead. 

“And tho Iloavons did wo essay, but 
found them tilled with «a mighty garrison, aud 
with flaming darts; 

t And we sat un some of tho seats to liateu, 
but whoevet listeneth findeth an ambush 
ready for him of flaming darts.” 

The following oxhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the po is takon 
from tho writinge of tho lato Mr. Lane (tbo 
lenrned author of tho Modern Egyptians aud 
of Notes on the Arabian Nights), but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre- 
eent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of five ordors, namely, 
Jinn (who aro the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitane (or devils), ‘Ifrits,and Marids. Tho 
last, it is added, are the most powerful; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, liko as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jian and Jann are generally usod indisorimi- 
nately ae names of the whole species, whother 
good or bad, and that the formur term is tbe 
more common. Also, that Shai{an is com- 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 


‘Ifrit is a powerful evil genius; a Marid, an 


ovil genius of the most powerful class, The 
Jinn (but, gonerally speaking, evil ones) aro 
walled by the Persians res, tho moxt 


powerful ovil Jinn, Narahke (which signifive 
“males,” though they are said to be malon 
and females); the good Jinn, Miris, though 
this term is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the Prophet, it is said, 
‘The Jann were created of a smokeless fre.” 
The word which signifies “a smokeless fire’ 
has been misunderstood by some as meani 
“the flame of fire” Al-Jauñari (in tho Sibab) 
renders it rightly; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jann 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Qu in (Sarah xv. 

- 27): “ And the Jann [the father of the Jinn, 
i.e. Iblis) wo had created before [i.e. before 
tbe croation of Adam) of the fire of the 
Samim [i.e. of the fire without smoke).” 
Jann also signifies “a serpent,” as in other 
“passages of the Qur'an, and is nsed in the 
samo book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
Jast sense it is gonerally believed to bo used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencomvunt 
of this paragraph. There are soveral appa- 
rently contradictory traditions from tho Pro- 
phet, which are reconciled by what bas been 
above stated ; in one it is said that Iblis was 
the father of all the — ang sea a 
being here synonymous with Jinn; in another, 
that Jinn ra the father of all the Jinn, here 
Jinn being used as a name for /béis. 
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“Tt is held,” says al-Qazwini, “that the 
Jinn are eerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forras. 
People differ iu opinion respecting thdse 
beings; some consider the Jinn and Shaisana 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
Ma‘tazilahs [a sect of Muslim treethinkers), 
and some hold that God, whuse name he 
exulted, created the angels of the light of 
fire, and tho Jinn of its flame [but this in at 
varianoa with the goneral vpinion), aud tho 
Shaitans of its smoke [which is alno al 
variance with the common opinion}; and that 
{ell} these kinds of beings are [uaually] in- 
visible to men. but that thoy assume what 
forms they pleaso, and when their form be 
comes condensed thoy are visible.” Thin last 
remark illustrates soverab descriptions of 
geniiin tho Arabian Nights, where the form 
of the monster in at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, ond then gradually 
assumes a human sbapo and less gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God oreated the Jann for 
Jinn} two thousand years before Adam (or. 
according to some writers. much earlier |, and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among then, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, thal they bad only preachers or 
admunishers; others, agaiu, that seventy 
upostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. Jt is commonly 
believed that the preadamite Jinn were go- 
verucd by forty (or, sccording to sorme, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers * the name of Sulaiman (or 
Solomon); anid that they derive tbeir appel- 
lution from the last of these, who was called 
Jiun ibn Jann, and who, ecme say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-Qazwinl:— 

“It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, jnhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the een, and the plains and the 
mountains; and the favours of God wero mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law; but they 
transgressed and offonded, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth! whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the ielands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and. of 
those who were made prisonera was ‘Azazi) 
(afterwards called Iblis, from hie despair), 
and a slaughter was made = them. At 
At time, ‘Asazil was young; he gréw up 
among the angels (and probably for that 
reuson was Called one of thom], and bocame 
loarned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of thom ; his days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, ‘ When we 


| said unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam. and 
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all] worshipped excopt Iblis, [who] was 
= of the Jinn.” (Sirah L 49). 

Iblis. we are told by another authority, 
was sent as a governor upon the oarth, and 


judged among the Jinn a thousand years,. 


after which he ascendod into heaven, and re- 
marinad omployed in worship antil the orea- 
tion of Adum. Tho name of Iblis was origi- 
nally, noourding to some, ‘Azazil (as before 
mentionod). und according to others, al-Haris ; 
his patronymic is Aba Munnalt or Abii '’l- 
Ghimr. It is disputed whether he was.of 
tho angels or of tho Jinn. There aro three 
opinions on this point: (1) That he was of the 
angels, from a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas ; 
(2) That be was of the Sháikáns ASE evil 
inn), as it is said in the Qur'ån, * Except 
Iblis’ [who] was une] of the Jinn”; this was 
the opinion of al-Hnasanu ‘I-Baeri, and is that 
commonly held; (3) That he was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone 
of fire. Ibn ‘Abbas founds his opiuion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu ‘]-Basri 
derives his: “ When we said unto the anyols, 
worship yo Adam, and [all] worshipped ex- 
capt Iblis, [who] was [one] of the Jinn” 
(hefore quoted); which bo oxplains by ssy- 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among tho angela are callod “tho Jinn,” be- 
causo they are veilod from the wyos of the 
othor angols on avcount of thoir Sppor origi 
and that [blis wan ono of these Jinn. He 
adds, that he had the government of the 
lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called tho Tāua (lit. “ Peavock”) of the 
angela; and that there was not a spot in tho 
lowéat heaven but he bad proatratod himself 
upon it; but when the Jinn rebolled upon the 
earth, God sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the islands aaa mountains ; and Iblis 
boing elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
strate himself before Adam, God transfarmed 
him into a Shaitan. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented ae saying, “Thou hast created 
me of fire. and has croated him [Adam] of 
earth.” It in thereforo argued, “If ho wore 
created originally of fire, how was he cruated 
of light? for tho angela were [all] created of 
light.” Tho formor vorse may be explained 
by the tradition thut Iblis, having been takun 
captive, was oxzalted among tho angels; or, 
perhaps, thero ia an ollipaia after tho word 
“ Angels": for it might bu inferred that tho 
command given to the Angols was also (and 
a fortiori)to be obeyed by the Jinn. 
Acoording to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaitdna are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer oxixtence. “ Tho Shsitana.” 
it ia addod, “are the childron of Iblis, and 
die not but with him; whereas the [other] 
Jinn die before him. though they may live 
many centuries. But thia is not altogether 
accordant with the populur belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
hut they are to die before the general resur- 
rection, as also even the els, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Death, ‘Izri’il. 
Yot not all the ovil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled at them from heaven; wherefore, the 
Arabs, whon they see a shooting star (shthab), 
often exclaim, ‘ May God transfix the enemy 
of the faith!’ Many also aro killed by other 
Jinn, and sumo oven by men. The fire of 
whioh the Jinn is created circulates in his 
veins, in place of blood; therefore. when he 
receives a mortal Wound, this firo, issuing 
from hia veins, gonerally consumes him to 
ashes. 

The Jinn, it has-been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with human beings ; {n which latter case, 
the offspring partakos of the nature of both 

ents. In all these respects they differ 
rom the dngele. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguishod the five sons of their chief, 
Iblis; namely, Tir, who brings abont calami- 


_ ties, losses, and injuries; al-A‘war, who vn- 


courages debauchery ; Sit, who suggests lies ; 
Dasim. whvu oauses hatred between man and 
wife ; and Zalambir, who presides over places 
of traffic. 

The most cummon forme and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now bo 
deacribod. Tho following traditions from tho 
Prophot are to the purpose 1— 

he Jinn aré of varions aha 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lione, wolves, 
jackals, &o. The Jinn aro of three kinds—- 
ono on the land, one on the sea, and ono in 
the air. The Jinn consist of forty srvops, 
coach troop consisting of six hundred thou- 
sand. Tho Jinn are of three kinds—one have 
wings and fly; another are snakes and dogs ; 
and the third move about from place to place 
like mon. Domestic anakes are asserted to 
he Jinn on the samo authority. 

The Prophet ordered his followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 

rayora; but on other ocvasions, he seema to 

ave required first to admonish them to 
dopart, and thon, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however. differ in opinion 
whethor all kinds of snakes or serpents 
should be admonished first; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took s 
covenant of tho Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command}, that they should 
not enter the houser of tho faithful; thoro- 
fore, it is argued, if thoy enter, thoy bronk 
their covonant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without previous admonishmont. Yet 
it ia related that ‘Ayishah, one of the Pro- 
phet's wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 
ing that it might havo boen a Muslim Jinni, an 
it did not entor hor chamber, whon she was 
undressed, gave in olms, ae an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about £300), the 
price of tho blood of a Muslim. 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in tho shapes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the ‘last 
case they are sometimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally resplon- 
dently handsome; if evil, horribly hideous. 
They become invisible at pleasure (by a rapid 


a, having tho 
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oxtension or rarefaction of the particlus 
which compose them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a sòlid wall, 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
to have seen and held intercourse with 
them. 

The Zauba‘ak, which is a whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often soen sweep- 
ing aoross theo desorts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
“riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
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exclaim, “Iron! Iron!” (Hadid! Hadid!) 


or, “Ironi thou unlucky!” (Hadid! ya 
Mashüm !), as tho Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal; or they exvlaim, 
“God is most great!” (Allāhu ri) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspuut at sea. l 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jiun ia in the muuntains of Qaf. which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the fnna- 
ment; and to choose, as their principal placea 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wolls, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
markot-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, &o., on the ground, or enter a bath, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, nav, 
‘‘ Permission! ” or ** Permission, ve blessed |” 
(Izu! or Izn yd Mubarakiun!). The evil 
spirits (or evil gen\s), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con- 
tinue, however, to ascend to the contines of 
the lowest hesven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futyrity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol- 
lowing trudition, applios also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides: Iis chief abode 
(among men] is the bath; hia chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food ia whatever is killed without tbo 
name of God being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’agzzin, 
the mizmir (a musical pipe), t.e. any musical 
instrument); his Qur'an, poetry ; hie written 
character, the marks made in geomancy ; 
his speech, falsehood; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular places, was the opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur'an (Sirah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain mon who 
sought refuge with cortain of the Jinn.” In 
the commentary of the Jalilan, I tind the 
following remark on these words :— When 
thoy halled, on their journey, in a place of 
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four, each man said, ‘I seek refuge with tho 
Jord of this place, from the mischief of his 
fooljah oues! '” In illustration ot this, { may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
al- Qazwini :—“ It is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that be descended into 
u valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off ux ewe from among them; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, ‘O inhabitant 
of the valley!’ whereupon ho heard a voice 
saying, °O welf, restore to him his sheep!’ 
and the wolf came with the ewo, and left her, 
and departed.” The same opinion is held by 
the modern Arabs, though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevaile among the 
people of Cairo. It is believed that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodwmon, which has the form 
of a serpent. I 

It bas already been mentioned that some of 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
dutioa of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama. 
zàn, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
‘Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it is said, evor obtained such ab. 
solute powor over tho Jinu as Sulaiman iba 
Da’ud (Solomon, the son of David). This he 
did by virtue of a must wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down to him from 
heaven. It wae a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name” of God 
[AL-IaMU ‘L-a'zZaM], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly ofiron. Withthe brass he 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn; with the iron (for a reason before men- 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or dovils, 
Ovor both orders he hed unlimited power, as 
woll as over tho birds and the winds, and, aa 
is generally said, the wild beasts. Hig waztr, 
Asaf the son of Barkhiyahb, ie also said to 
have been acquainted with “the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greatest wira- 
cles may be performed, oven that of raising 
the dead. By virtuo of this name, engraved 
on his ring, Sulaiman compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple o. Jerusalom, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he convorted to the true faith, and 
many others of thia class, wbo remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have boen monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, porhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman is given to the universal monarchs 
of the preadamite Jinn; unless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
ee him with those kings of the 

inn. 

The injuries related to have been intlicted 
upon human beings by evil geuii are of various 
kinds. Genii are said tu have often carried 
of beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or conct.binos. Malicious or 
disturbed yenii are asaert-.) often to station 
themselves on theo roofs, or at the windows. 
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of houses, and to throw down wricks and : 


stones on persons passing by When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goon to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, &o. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure thoir 
pro from such depredations, repeat the 
words, “In the name of God, tho Oompas- 
rnionate, tho Merciful!” on locking tho doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con- 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
sometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their houses. 

To somplete this sketch of Arabian myth- 
ology, an account must be added of several 
creatures generally believed to be of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Ghial, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaifan, or evil gent, that eats men, and 
in also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
onchanter, who assumes various forma. Tho 
Ghils are gaid to appear. in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes; to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots; to feed 
upon dead human bodies; and to kill and 
devour any human creature who has the 
misfortune to fall in their way; whence the 
term “ Ghül ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting the Ghiil is, that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the doserts, resembling both man end brute; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and in eolitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a travelier, 
lures him.out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is thie: that, when the Shai- 
fans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the lowest heaven], they are 
atrack by shooting stars, and some are burnt ; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (bakr), become converted into croco- 
diles: and some, falling upon the land, be- 
come Ghils. The same author adds tho fol- 
lowing tradition: “Tho Ghūl is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, ansuming various 
forms and appearances; and affirms that 
several of the Oompanions of the Prophet 
saw Ghiile in their travels: and that ‘Umar 
among them saw a Ghiil while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islim, and struck it with hia 
sword." 

It appears that “ Ghü!l"is,properly spesk-+ 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kind above described: the male in oalled 
‘Qutrub.” It in said that these beings, and 
the Ghaddar: or Qharrar, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentivned, 
are the ae of Iblis and of a wife whont 
God created for him of the fre of the Samim 
(whioh here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, “a smokeless fire”); and 
that they sprang from an ogg. Tho fomale 
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Ghil, it is added, appeara to men‘in the 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. | 

The Sitlšt, or Sitdš' ig another demoniscnl 
creature, described by some for rather, by 
most authors] as of the Jinn. [tis said that 
it ia mostly found in forests; and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of thom by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seized It, the Silk’ would 
cry out,“ Como to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth me!” or it would cry, “Who will 
liberate me? I have a hundred dinars, and 
he shall receive them!” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of tho Si‘la’, no 
one would liborate it; and so the wolf 
would oat it. | 

An island in the sea of China (Sin) is called . 
“ the island of the Si‘la’,” by Arab geographers. 
from ite being said to be inhabited by the 
demons nro named; they aro described as 
crorturea of hidoous forma, anppored to be 
Shaitans, tho offapring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. 

The Ghaddar is another creature of a simi- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tiha- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and cither 
tortures him in a manner not to be described 
or merely terrifies him, and Jeaves him. 

Tho Dalhin is also a demoniacal being, in- 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. [t 
eats the flesh of mon whom the nea casts on 
the shore from wreoks. Somo aay that a 
Dalhin once attacked a ship on the sen, and 
desired to take the crew; but they cuntended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a ory which 
caused them to fall on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqgq is another demoniacal creature, 
having tho form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally), and it is be- 
lieved that the Nasnds is the offspring of a 
Shiqq and of a human being. The Shiq 
appears to travellers; and it was a demon o 
this kind who killed, and was killed by ‘Al. 
qamah, the son of Safwin, the son of Umai- 

ah, of whom it is well known that he was 
killed by a Jinn. So says atQaswini. 

The Nasnis (above mertioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility; as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech; “ but God,” it is 
added, “in all knowing.” It is said that it is 
found {n Hagrsmaut as woll as al-Yaman: and 
that one was brought aliveto al-Mutawakki). It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a face, which was in ite breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The people of 
Hasramaut, it is added, eat it; and its flesh 
is swoet. It is only gonerated in their country 
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A man who went there asserted that he saw 
a captured Nagnas, which cried out formercy, 
conjuring him by God and by himsolf. 

A race of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
oallod Jabah (supposed to: be Java), in tho 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnas is 
also dosoribed as inhabiting tho island of Raij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The UWatif ia a boing that is heard, but not 
neon ; oud is often wontioned by Arab writers. 
[t is generally the communicator. of some 
intelligence in tho way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane's Modern Egyptians ; 
Lane's Notes on the Arabian Nights.) 


GENTILES. Arabic Ummi (e°, 
from umm, “a mother”): pl. ummiyin, lit. 
‘Tgnorant as new-born babes.” ebrew 


BÝ According to. al-Baiziwi, all the 


people of the earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. In the Qur'an, the term is spe- 
cially applied to .the idolaters of Arabia. 
Sarah lxii. 2: “He (God) it ia who sent 
unto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongat them to 
recite to them His sigua, and to purify thom, 
and to teach them the Book, tho wisdom, 
although thoy were boforo in obvious error.” 


GEORGE, St. [s1es18, au-xurzr.] 


aL-GHABAH (S33), “The 
desert.” A name given to the open plain 
near al-Madinah. 


GHABN (4). Fraud or deceit 


in sales. 


GHADDAR (,\s4), A species of 
demon said to be found on the bordors of 
sl-Yaman. [GENIL] 


GQHADIR (44). A festival of 
the Shi‘ahs on the 18th of the month of Za ’1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dough tilled 
with honey are mnde to represent Aba Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, which sre stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped aa typical of 
the blood of the usurping Khalifahs. The 
festival is named from Ghadir, “ a pool,” and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muhain- 
mad having declared ‘Ali his successor at 
(hadir Khim, a watoring place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinuh. 


GHAIB (~~). Lit. “Secret.” 
The terms: Ghaibu °/-Huwiych, * Socret es- 
sonce,” and al- Gharbu 'l- Mutlag, “the absalute 
unknowable,” are used by Safi mystics’ to 
express the nature of God, (‘Abdu 'r-Raz- 
2iq'’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


GHATRAH Cost). “ Jealousy.” 
Muhammad Is rele to have anid, “There 
ig a kind of jealousy (yhatruh) which Qed 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
be abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man bas suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealousy which God abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbours in his hearta 
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had opinion of his wile.” (Mishkat, book 
xiii, c. xv. pt 2.) 


GHAIR-I-MAHDI (59 yet). Lit: 
“ Without Mahdi.” A small auct who believe 
that the Imam Mahdi will nut reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was tho renl Mahdi. the twelfth Imim, and 
that he ‘bas now gane uever more to roburn, 
They vonerato bhim as highly as thoy do the 
Prophet, and opnsider all othor Muslims to 
be unbelievers. Ou tho night called Lailatu 
’1-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat two rak‘ah prayors. After that act 
of devotion is ovor, they say: ‘God ie Al- 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Qur’an and Mahdi aro just and true. Imam 
Mabdi is oome and gone. Whosoover disbe- 
lieves this is an infidel.” They sre a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qunun-i-Islām.) 


GHAMARAT (wlt), plural of 
ghamrah, “abyan.” À word used to express 
the agunies of death. It occurs in the Qor un, 
Sirah vi. 98: “But couldst thon seo when 
the angodly aro in tho floods of death (yha- 
maratu 'l-maut), and the angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, ‘ Yield up your souls :— 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu- 
tuiliatiag punishment.’ ” 


AL-QHANT (sa). “The Inde. 
pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names of attributes af God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over tho neces- 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur’in, Sirah Ix. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, “ He is rich,” 


GHASB (<4). “ Using by force; 


usurpation.” 

Gk, in its literal sense, means the for- 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifes tho takiug of 
the property of another whioh is valuable 
and sacred, without tho consent of the pro- 
prietor, in such a inanner as to destroy the 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the alave of another, or by put- 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the osrpot of 
another; booauso by the use of the slavo 
of another, and by loading the quadraped of 
apother, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
pet of another the possession of the pro- 
prietor is not destroyed 14 is to be observed 
that if any. person knowingly and wilfally 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes reapon- 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con- 
trary, he should not have msde the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfuliy (as wherẹ a por- 
son dostroys property on ihe supposition of 
its belonging to himself. and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), be is in that 
caso also liable for a compensation, because 
a compensation is the right of men; hut he is 
not an offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled. (Hidayah. vol ili. p. 532.) 


AL-GHASHIYAH 


at-GHASHIYAH (dsl), “The 
Covering, Overwhelming.” A name given to 
-the LXxxvmth Sérah of the Qur'an. the word 
occurring in the first verse for tho Day of 
Judgment: “Has there come to thee tho 
story of the overwhelming?” 


GHASIL (J~\4). “.A washor of 
the dead.” An oficial is generally appointed 
tor this purpoao by tho Inäm of ‘tho parish. 

GHASSAN (y-t). A tribo of 
Arabs inhabiting the western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 


(See Muir's Life of Afahomet, vol. i. p. 
elxxxiii.) | | 

QHATȚAFĀN (guat). An Arabian 
tribe descended from Qais. 


GHAUS (,4). Lit. “One to whom 
we can cry for help.” A mediator. A title 
given te a Muhammadan asint. Some hold 
t to bo tbo highest order of sanctity, whilst 
othors regard it as socond in rank to that of 
Qutb. According to the (Ghiyäau 'l-Lughah 
it is an inforior rank of sanctity to that 
of Qutb. 


GHAZAB (wat). “Anger,” 
“wrath.” A word used frequontly in the 
Qur’in for the wrath of God, eg. Sttrah ty. 
95: “God shall be angry with him.” 


GHAZI (54). One who fights in 
the-caune of Islam. A hero; warrior. One 
who slays on infidel. [t is also a title of 
distinction conforred by Muslim rulers.upon 
genorals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empiro the title of Ghazi impiia 
something similar to our “Fiold Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to bave anid.“ Gàd is 

onsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. He shall, if he be 
not killed, retutn to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if ho die, his reward is 
paradise.” (Mishkdt, book xvii. o. 1.) 


GHAZWAH (8 . A milita 
force when it is a —— an Aral 
(Rast!) or an Imam. A small forco com- 
manded by ono of the Imam's lieutenants is s 


sariya » OF brigade. (Seo Ghtyagu 'l-Lughah, 
tn loco.) 
aL-GHAZZALI (cs tpl). Abi 


Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abmad al-(Ghazealj, is a well known Sunni 
doctor surnaméd Hujjatu 'I-Islam (“the proof 
of Islâm”) He was a native of Tis, and. for 
cometiue a profesor in the collego at Nai- 
nåpūr. Born a.n. 450 (a.D. 1068), diad a.t. 

(A.D. 1111), at Tas. His exposition 
on tho naturo of God will ho found in tho 
article Gop. His groat theological work ia 


the JAya’u ' Ulmi 'd- Din. 
GHIBAH , (Brot), “« Slander ; 
calumny.” Anything whispered of an absen 


person to his detriment, although it be true. 
— expressing. a false accusation. 
bah is condemned in the Qur'an (Sire 


— — — — — 


‘demon of the woods. 
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xlix: 12): “O* believers, avoid frequent sus- 
picions, for somo suspicions are a crime ; 
neither let one of you traduce (ghibah).another 
in his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumn 
a Sr Traditions (vide Jfishkāt, book xxil. 
ch. x. 


GHIFAR (#4). An Arabian 
triho in the timo of Muhammad who inha- 
bitod a tract of coantry in tho vicinity of al- 
Madinah. They were descendants of Abii 
Zarri 1-Ghifari. : 


GHISHAWAH (la). Lit. “A 
covering.” A dimness in the eye.. A, word 
used in tho Qur'an for spiritual blindness. 
Sirah ii. 6: “Their hesrts and their ears 
hath Ged sealed up, and over their oyes is a 
covering.” 


GHISLIN (yl). “The water, 
blood, and matter, supposed by Mukamma- 
dans to run down tho. akin and flesh of the 
damnod in holl. See Qur'ën, Sürah Ixix. 86: 
‘‘No friend shall he havs here that day, 
nor food but ghislin.” 

GHOL (J). A man-devouring 


A species of Jinn 
{orxn.] | 


QHULÁAM (eà), pl. ghilmah. A 
boy under age. A torm used in modern 
Muslim for a alave, the legal word being 
‘abd. It ocoura in the Qur'an for a gon. 
Sirah iii. 42: “She (Mary) said, ‘How can 
I have a son when a man has not touched ~ 
me?” 


GHULAT (4). Lit; “The Zea- 
lots.” A title given to a leading sect of the 
Shi‘ahs who, through their excessive zeal for 
the Itnfims, have raised them above th 
dogree of human beings. i 


GHULOUL (J). Defrauding ‘or 
purloining any part of tho lawful plunder in 
a jthad or religious war. Forbidden in the 
Qur'an, Sarah iii. 165: “But he who shall 
defraud, shali comò forth with his defraud- 


_ ings on.the day of the resurrection: then shall 
‘.every soul be 


aid what it hath .morited, and 
they shall not be treated with injustice.” 


GHURAB (\,4). Lit. “A crow.” 
Ghurdbu 'l-Bain: “ The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the 5ifi mystics for a certain 
state of separation from God. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razziq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


QHURRAH GA). .A fine of five 
hundred dirhams. A slavo of that value, It 
is the fine for a person striking a woman 
ro as to ocension a miscarriage... (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 562.) 

GHUSL (j~4), as. distinguished 
‘com ghasl liao’ the religious at of 


nathing the whole body after a legat im- 
puriy. It is founded upon the express in- 


. junction of the Qur'an, Sarah v.9: “If ye are 


polluted then purify yourselves.” And the 
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Traditions most minutoly relate the oocasions 
on which the Prophet performed the cere- 
mony of ghusl or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are unanimous in pre- 
acribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the bod 
junub, or impure: (1) Huyz, monsos; G) 
nijas, puerperium; (3) jimā', coitus; (4 
ihtilām utio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every part of the body should 
be wasnod, for ‘Ali relates-that the Prophet 
said, He who leavos but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord- 
ingly.” (Mishkat, book ii. o. viii.) 


GHUSL MASNON (ype Jt). 
Lit. “ Washings which are Sunnah.” 

. Such washings are founded upon tho Sun- 
nah, or procept and practice of Muhammad, 
although thoy aro not supposed to be of 
divino institution. They are four in number: 
m Upon the admission of a convert to 

lim ; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great fostivuls; (8) After washing the 
dead; (4) After blood-letting. (See i 
‘l- Bukhari, p. 89, Babu 'I- Ghusl) Akrimah 
rolates that people came from al-‘ and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridaya was a divine institution, and Ibn 
‘Abbas replied, “No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how tho custom 
ot bathing . The people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, ‘O men! 
hathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.” (Matthew's Mishkat, vol i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abü Da'ud.) 


GIANTS. There is but one allu- 
sion to te in the Qur‘in, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spokon of as men “with 
lofty statures” (Sirah Ixxxix. 6), and the 
- commontator, Shah ‘Abdu ‘l-Aziz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitdbu 'sk-Shafah by the Qiszi ‘Ayay 
P 65), Adam was sixty yards in height. 

the GAtydgu ‘l-Lughah, a giant ndmed ‘Oj 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
poros of 8,500 years, and that be wan so 
igh, that the flood in tho days of Noah only 
reached to his waist There are traditions 
.and stories of giants whoso graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Ala. site {he Ohurch Mission House at 
Peahawur 1s a grave nine yards long, whioh 
is held in t reverence by both Muham, 
madang Hindus. De la‘ Belle, in his 
Tracels in Persia, vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Porsia. Giant gravos in 
Hindustan are numerous. 


GIDEON. In the Qur’in there is 
evidently a confusion in one © between 
the story of Saul as told ein, and the 
account of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as the following extracts will show :— 

“And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, ‘God will test you by a river: 
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He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band; but he who hall not taate it, drinking 
a drink out of tho hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.’ And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And whan they had passed it, 
ho and those who believed with him, the 
JSormer said, ‘We havo no strength this day 
against Goliath (Jalit) and hie forces:’ But 
they who hold it as certain that they must 
meet (tod, said, ‘ How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a ‘numerona host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.’” 
(Sirah ii. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5:— 

“So they brought down the people unto 
tho water; and tho Lord said unto Gideon, 
Evory one that lappeth of the water with hi» 
tonguo, ans a dog luppeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself; likewise overy une that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine 


‘hand ” 
GIFTS. Arabic hibgh (Lea), pl. 
hibat. A deed of gift. The term AsóaÀ in 


the languago of Muslim law means a transfer 

of property made immediatoly and without 

exo e. He who makes the gift is called 

the wahib, or donor; the thing’given, mauhub ; 

aw tLe person to whom it is given is mauhith 
u 


Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when he said, “A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so lang as he does not obtain 
@ return for it.” Altaough there is another 
tradition which says: “ Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift; but let a father if he pleases 
retract his gift to his son.” Ash-Shafi‘i 
maintains that it is not lawful td retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a avn. All 
the doctors are agreed that to rotract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : “ Tho 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to. a 
stranger may be retracted, but nut a gift to 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the parties, should be effected b 
a decree of the Qiszi, or judge. (Hidayah, 
vol. iil. p. 290.) 


GIRDLE = Arabic nifdq (jl). 
Amongst the Bekhsashis and several other 
orders of faqir investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtásbia say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other piuphots wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Ehuʻaib, Job, Joseph, Abra- 
ham, Husha‘, Yusha‘, Jirjis, Jonas, Salih, 
Zakariah, al-Kbizr, Ilyas, and Jesue. (Brown's 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 


GNOSTIOS. “The singular oor- 
respondenco hetween the allusions bo the cru ' 
cifixion in the Corfn, and the wild speoula 
tions of the early heretics, have lod to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notione 
of Cbristianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt 


GOD 


before tho sixth century, and thero is no 
reason for supposing that it had at any time 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity between the supernaturalism of tho 
Gnostics and Docetm, and the rationslism of 
the Corfn. According to the former, tho 
Deity must he romoved far from the grous 
contact of evil matter; and the /Eon Christ, 
which alighted upon Josue. at His daptiem, 
must ascend to ite native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on tho contra 
Jeaus Christ was a mere man—wonderful y 
born, indeed—but still an ordinary man, a 
rorvant of the Almighty, ar others had been 
hefore him. Bat although thore is no ground 
for believing that Gnostic doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strango 
fancies of thone heretics, preservod in Syrian 
tradition, may have come to tho ears of his 
informants (the chief of whom, even on 
Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian coer and have been by 
them adopted as a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great arrier hetwoon Jews and Chris- 
l) (Muir's Life of’ Mahomet, now od. 
p 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 
tho Universe in the Qur'an is Allah, which is 
the title given to the Supreme Being by Mu- 

ans of every race and language. 

Allah is nupposed to be derived from sah, 
a deity or aoa. with the addition of tho dofi- 
nite article al—Al-slah, ‘the God "—or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, it is from lah, i.e. 
Al-lah, “the secret one.” But Abi Hanifah 
says that just as the essence of God is un- 
changeable, eo is His namo, and that Allah 
has ever been the name y: tho Eternal Beiny. 
(Bee G iydge ‘l-Lughah. 

may be an — rendering of the 


Hebrew by el, and the unused root ban 
ul, “ to be strong,” or from TION the sin- 


gular form of —X It is expressed in 


Persian and Hindustani by the word Khuda, 
derived from the Persian kAud, self; the 
nelf-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur’dn is Rabb, which is 
generally translated in English versiona of the 
Qur’in, “Lord.” It soem» to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 


Testament and tho Kuptos of the New Tosta- 
ment, The word ie understood by Muslims 
to mean “the sustainer,” but it ie probably 


derived from the Hebrew 7735) rabbah, “a 


stronghold,” or from its root rab, which, ac- 

cording to Gesenius, means “a multitude,” or 
an of gize or impertanoce. 

le Allah is called the Jamu 'z-Zal, 

a a S name of God, all other titles, 

considered Asma’y 's- 

Sia ot or —— of the Divine Being. 

attributes are called al-Asma'n 'l-husna, 
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or the “excellent names.” The oxpression 
occurs in the Qur’in (Siirah vii. 179), “ But 
God's ate excellent names, call on Him 
thereby.” This verse is commented upon in 
the Traditiona, and Abii Hurairah saya that 
Muhammad aaid, “ Voriiy, thero are ninoty- 
nine names of God, and whoovor rocites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the same ‘tradition these names (or 
attributes) are givon as follows :— 


1. Ar- Rahman Tho Morcifal. 
2. Ar- Rahim . The Compassionato. 
8. Al-Malik . The King. 

4. dAl- Quddüs. Tho Holy. 

5. As-Salam . ‘Tha Poaco. 

6. Al-Mu'min The Faithful. 
7. Al-Muhaimin The Protector. 
8. Al-‘Aziz . Tho Mighty. 
9. Al-Jabbar . - Tho Repairer. 
10. Al-Mutakabbir . Tho Great. 

11. Al-Khalig The Creator. 
12. Al Bari . . The Maker. 
18. Al-Musawwir . The Fashioncr. 
14, Al-Ghaffar The Forgiver. 
15. Al-Qahhar The Dominant. 
16. Al- Wahhabd. Tho Bostuwor. 
17. Ar-Raseay Tho Provider, 
IR. Al Fatih Tho Openor. 
19. Al-‘Alim Tho Knower. 
20. Al-Qabve The Restraincr. 
21. Al- Bast} Tho Spreader. 
23. Al- wae The Abaser. 
28. Ar-haft' The Exalter. 


24. Al-BMuizz . 
26. Al-Muzil . 


The Honourer. 
Tho Destroyer. 


26. As-Sämë . The Hearor. 
27. Al-Basir . The Seer. 
28. Al-Llakim . The Ruler. 
20. Al--Adi. The Juat. 
80. Al-Latif . The Subtle. 
31. Al-Khati . Tho Aware. 
82. Al-Hulim . The Clement. 
83. Al-‘Agim . The Grand. 
84. Al-Ghafar The Forgiving 
85. Ash-Shakur The Gratefale 
86, AlAli . The Exalted. 
87. Al- Kabir .. The Great. 
aE Al-Hafig. . tt — 
— o Strongthoner. 
40. ír  . The Rookoner. 
41. A om The Majestic. 
42. Al-Karim . š . The Generons 
48. Ar-Ragi . The Watcher. 
44. Al-My . The Approver. 
45. Al-Wasi'. . The Comprehensive. 
46. aii . The Wise. 
47. Al- “ . The Toving. 
48. Al-Majid . Tho G orioua 
49. Al-Bata . The Rainer. 
60. Ash-Shahid The Witnens. 
61. Al-Flagq . The Trath. 
52. Al- Wakil. . The Advocato. 
63. Al-Qawit . . The Strong. 
54. Al-Matin . . The Firm. 
55. Al- Wall The Patron. 
56. Al- Hamid. The Laadable. 
57. Al-Muhss . The Counter. 
58, Al-BMubdi . The Beginner 
59. Al-Mwtd . The Restorer. 
60. Al-Muhyi The Quickenor. 
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61. AL Alumit . Tho Killer. 

62. — — Tho Living. 

68. Al- pipu The Subsisting. 

G4. AL Wajid . The Finder. 

65. Al-Majid . The Glorious. 

66. Al- Wahid. The One. 

67. Ab-Samad. The Eternal. 

68. Al-Qadir . The Powerful. 

69. Al- Muytudir The Prevailing. 

70. Al-Mugqaddim The Bringing for- 
ward. 

7L. Al-BMu'ukhkhir . Tho Deferror. 

712. Al-Awwal . . The Birst. 

73. Al-Akhir . The Last. | 

74. Azg-Zahir . Tha Fvident. 

75. Al-Batin . The Hidden. 

76. Al-Waéh . The Governor. 

77. Al-Muta‘ahi The Exalted. 

78, Al-Barr . The Righteous. 

719. At-Tauwab The Accepter of 
Repentance. 

80. Al-Afuntagtm The Avenger. 

31. ALAfuw . Tho Pardoner. 

82. Ar-Ra'uf ; . The Kind. 

83. Maliku 'l-Mulk:. The Ruler of the 
Kingdom. 

84. Zi 'l-Jalali wa’l- The Lord of Majesty 

em . . und Liberality. 

85. Al-Mugsit. . Tho Equitublo. 

86. Al-Jami* . . Tho Colloctor. 

87. Al-(/hani . =. ‘Tho Indopendont. 

88. Al. Mughni The Enriobor. 

89. Al-Mu'ti . The Giver. 


90. Al-Mant* . ‘The Withholder. 


91. Azg-Zarr Tho Distrosner. 
92. An-Na/fi . The Profiter. 

98. An-Nur . The Light. 

94. Al-Hadi . Tho Guide. 

96. Al-Badi . The Incomparable. 
90. Al- Bagi I The Euduring. 

97. Al-Warig . The Inheritor. 

98. Ar-Rushid. The Director. 


09. cls-Salur . . The Patient. 

The list either begins or closes with Allah, 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which are usually rocitod on « rosary 
in the ceremony oí Zikr [zIx R], &5 well as at 
al] leisure moments, by devout Muslims. The 
Wahhébis do not use a rosary but count 
tho names on their fingers, which they say. 
was the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appoars that Muhammad did 
not use .# rosary. 

‘According to tho Traditions (Afishkat, book 
x, o. i.), the Almighty has an “exalted 
name "` known as the /swu ‘U-A‘gam, which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
vither in the Suratu'l-Bagarah, the second 
chapter of the Qur’in, 158th vorse, or in the 
Suratu .llí 'Dnrën, the third chapter, first 
verso. The namos of God which `qcceun in 
` tboso two versos are ar-Rahman, “the Moer- 
ciful,” ar-Rabim, “ The Compassionate,” «/- 
[aiy, “the Living,” and al-Qutyum, «the 
Subsisting.” Thore is, however, another tra- 
dition, from which it would appoar that tho 
name may be either al-.fhud, “the One,” or 
u3-Samad, “the Eternal.” 

‘Abdu ‘'l-Haqq, in his remarks on these 
traditions, says that it is generally held, ac- 
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‘cording to a tradition by ‘Ayishah, that this 


great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compilor of 
the Kitabu 't-Ta' sayu it ig none other 
than the name of Allah. 

The Prophet having sald that whoever 
calls upon by this name shall obtain all 
his desires (Afishkat, buok x. o, i. pt. 2), tho 
verioug sects of faqirs and mystics spond 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
tho namo really is (pa'wan), and the person 


‘who je able to ussort that ho has obtalnod 


this soorot knowledge possesses gruat in- 
fluence over the minds of the superstitions. 

Thero can be littlo doubt that tho discus- 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
frout the circumstance that Muhammad be- 
came aware of tho fact that the Jews never 
recited the great namo of Johovah, and apoke 
of it as “tho great and terrible name,” “ the 
peculiar namo” of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into tho usma'u 
‘LjalaliyaA, or tho glorious attributes, und 
the qsima'u 'l-jumdliyah, or the terrible attri- 
butes. Such names as ar-lishin, “ tho Mor- 
ciful,” al-Karta, “the Kind,” and al ‘A fiw, 
“ the Forgiver,” belonging to the former; and 
al- Quwi, “the Strong,” al- Muntagim, “ the 
Avenger,” and al- Qader, “tho Powerful,” to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is usual for tho.wor- 
shipper to addross the Almighty by thut 
name or attribute which he wishea to appes) 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, he 
will address God as either al Aja, "tho 
Pardoner,” or at-Tauwāb, the 
repentance.’ 

A beliof in tho existence of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Powor, and in the other essen- 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Boing, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religion, and is supposed to be ex- 

rossed in the two clauses of the well-known 


ormula : - 
SIS aly 
La ilāha Ll-la ‘l-lahu. 
There is no deity But Allah. 

The first olause, “There is no deity,” in 
known asthe Nu/i, or that which is rojucted, 
and the second clause, “ But Allab,” as tho 
fgbat, or thet which is established, the 
torm Naf! wa-/gbat being applied to the firat 


ver of 


‘two clauses of the Muslim's Kalimah, or 
creed. 


The teaching of Muhammad in his Qur’én 
as tothe nature of God, forms such an im- 
portani consideration in an exposition of 

lim, that no apology is needed for full and 
longthy quotations from that bouk on tho 
— 

he following verses aro arrangod in 
chronological order agcording to Jalan !d. 
din as-Suyiiti’s list :— 

Suratu 'l-Tkhidy. Obapter oxiii. | 

(One of the earliest chapters of the 


Qurën) | 
“ Say, He is God, One [God] 
“ God, the Eternal. 
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“He begotteth not nor is begotten, 

“ And there is none equal unto Him.” 

Seratu 'l-A‘réf. Ohapter vii: 52. 

Given at al-Madinah.) 

“Verily your Lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six daya: then Ho 
nscended the throne. He causeth the night 
to cover the day; it followeth it swiftly: and 
He created the sun snd the moon and the 
stars, mado subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the wo 
long to Him? Blessed be God, the Lord of 
the Worlds.” 
` Strate Maryam. Ohapter xix. 91-96, 

(Given at Makksh.) 

“They say, ‘The Compassionate hath 

Kotoa onp ng’: Yo havo dono an impious 


t 

«ft wauteth little but that the hoavans be 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall down in 
pieces. 

“ For that they havo attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it —“ not 
the Compassionate to get offepring. 

è There is none of all that are in tho hoa- 
vons and the earth but he sball come unto 
the Compassionate an a servant.. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
eract num | 

“And each of them shall come unto Him 
on the day of reshrrection, alone. 

‘* Verily those who have believed and have 
done the s that are bt, on them the 
nh will bestow [His] love.” 

Surat 'l-Hijr. Chapter xv. 16-25. 

Given at Makksb. 

* We (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
nigna of the Zodiac, and adorned them for the 
beholders with the constellations ; 

‘And We have guarded them (h means of 
shooting stars) [rem every acc devil. 

“ Bxce him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

“ We have also ap forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mountains, and We have 
eansed to forth in it every kind [of 
green thing} w ghed. 

“ And We have provided for you therein 
nocessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
Not austain ; 

** And there is not a thing but the store- 
bouses thereof are with Us snd We send if 
not down save in determined quantities. 

“ We also send the fertillzing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof; and ye are not the 
atorerg of it. 

“ And verily We givo life and doath, and 
Wo are the heira of all the creation. 

"Wo also know those who have gone 
heforo you, and We know those who follow 
after [you]. 

*’And vorily thy Lorl will assemblo them 
together: for He is Wise, Knowing.” 

Suratu 'l-An‘am. Chapter vi. 59-64. 

oe at Makkah.) 

“With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things: none knoweth them bunt He: and He 
knoweth whatsoever js on the land and in 


e creatior and command be- | 


‘without knowledgo havo they falsol 
` bnted to llim nona and da 
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the sen, and there falleth not a leaf but Ho 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parte of 
the earth; nor a moist thing nora dry thing 
but Wa is noted] in a distinct writing. 

“ And it is He who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth what ye have gained in 
tho day; thon He reviveth you therein, that 
an appointed time may be falfilled. - Then 
unto Him shall yo return: then will He 
declare unto you what ye have dono. 

“ And He is the Supreme ovor His servants, 
and He sendeth watchors over you,’ until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail 
not. 

“Then are they returned unto God their 
Lord, the Truo. Doth not judgment bclong 
to Him? And He fs the most quick of 
reckoners. 

“Say, Who delivereth you from the dark- 
neaser of the land and of the sea, when yo 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 
‘If Thou deliver us from these 8, WO 
will assurodly be of (the namber of] the 
thankful’? 

“Say. God dolivereth you from them and 
from every nfiliction.” 

Tb., 95-103 :— 

“Verily God causeth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-ntone: He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living: This is God; 
then wherefore are ye turned away? 

“ He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning fime: this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“And it {a llo who hath ordained for you 
tho stara, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea: We 
have clearly shown the signs of Our power 
unto the people who know. ` 

“ And it is He who hath produced you 
from one aoul, and there ts & place of rest and 
of atoring: We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

“ And it in He who hath sent down wator 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germa of overything, and We have caused 
the green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the psim-tree, from ite fruit-branch, 
cluatera of dates hea together: and gar- 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate. like one another and not like. Look 
ye st their fruits when they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

-“ Yot they, have set up tho Jinn an partners 
of Qod. though He hath croated them, and 
attri- 
htera. Hxtolled 
be Ilin purity, and high be He exalted above 
that which thoy attribute (to Him]! 

“ fle is the Author of the heavens and the 
arth. flow then should He haye offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath created 
everything and knowetb everything ? 

“ This is God your Lord. There ia no God 
but He, the Creator of everything: thereforo 
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worship ye Him; and He is guardian ovor 
everything. 

‘ The eyos see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyos: and He is the Gracious, tho Knowing.” 

Suratu Bani Isra'il. Chupter Ixvii. 1-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“u Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
nion and who is all powerful ; 

t Who hath created death and life, that 
Tle may prove you, which of you [will be] 
heat in works: and He is the Mighty, tho 
Vory-Furylving : 

‘Who hath created seven hoavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
tho creation ef the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyos again to heaven. Dost thou soo 
any fissures ? | 

“Then lift up thé eyes again twico; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim.” 

Suratu ‘l--Ankabut, Obapter xxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likefess of those who take to them- 
selves Tutelars instead of God ia as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketh for horsolf 
a dwolling; and the frailost of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of tho spider! If they 
Knew ! 

“ Verity God knoweth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead; and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

“ And these parables we propound unto 
taen; bnt none understand them oxcept the 


wise. 

“ God hath created tho heavens and tho 
earth in truth: verily therein is « sign unto 
the believers.” 

Stratu 'l-Bagarah. Chapter ii. 157-160. 

(Given at al-Madinab.) 

“ And your God is One God: thero is no 
god but Ho, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily iu the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ahipa that course upon the sea ¿iden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scatte about it all kinds of beasts; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

‘¢ Yet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
love as with the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these towards their idols.” 

4b., 256 :— 

“God! Thore is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the TN Slumber 
seizeth Him not, nor sleep. o Him be. 
longeth whataoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoover is iu the Earth. Who is he that 
nhall intercedo with Him, unloss by His per- 
wilson? He knowcth »what [hath boon] 
before them and what (eball bo] after them, 
and they shall Mot compass aught of His 
knowledge save what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great. 
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Suratu Alt ‘Imran, Chapter iii 25. 
(Given at al-Madinah ) 

“ Say, O God, to whoin belongeth dominion, 
Thon givest dominion to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful. 

“Thou causest the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into 
the night; and Thon bringest forth the living 
frum the doud, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead frum the living; and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt witbout men- 
Ruro.” 

Süratu 'r- Ra'd. Chapter xiii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“It is He who maketh the lightning tó 
appear unto you, [ouusing] fear and hope ¿/ 
rain, and formeth the pregnant clouda. 
_ “And the thunder proclaimeth His per- 
fection with His praise; and [likewise| the 
angela, in foar of Film. And He sondeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
He pleaseth, whilat they dispute concerning 
God; for He ia mighty in power.” 

Sératu 'n-Nisa’. Chapter iv. 51. 

Given at al-Madinah.) 

“Verily God will not forgive the associat - 
ing with Him (any other being as a god), but 
will forgive other sins unto whom Ho 
pleaseth; and whoso associatoth [another] 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness.” 

The following ia an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic, divine, the 
Imim al-Qhazzali, in his book entitled ul- 
rok eae ‘l-asad, an extract from whicb 
Ockley has translated from Pocock's Specimen 
Historie Arabum :— 

‘¢ Praise be to God the Oreator and Restorer 
of all things; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directw His sincere ser- 
vants into the right way and the straight 
path ; who favoureth them, who have once 

orne testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chogen apostle, upon whom be the bless- 
ing and peace of God; and to go after His 
most honourable companivna, whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essenco and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri- 
butes, to the knowledge whoreof no man 
attains but ho thut hath beon taught by hear- 
ing. To these, as touching His essenco, He 
maketh known that Ho is one, and hath no 

artner; singular, without anything like 

im; uniform, having no contrary; so to. 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first ; oternal, having no beginning; romain- 
ing fur over, baving nu oud; continuing to 
olurnity, without any termination He ° 
sista, without ceasing to be; remains with- 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
coase to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor js subject to ang decree so as to be de- 
termined by any precise limits or set times, 
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but is the First and the Last, and is within 
and without. 
“(What God is not.) He, glorified be His 
namo, is not a body endued with form, nor a 
substance circumscribed with limits or deter- 
mined by meaanre; neither doca He resemblo 
bedios, as thoy are capable of being measured 
or divided. Najther is Ile a substance, neither 
do substances exist in Him; neither iç He an 
accident, nor do acoidonts exist in Him. 
Neither is ho like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him; nor w he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by 
bounds. nor circumacribed b th 
of situation, nor contained in tho heavens. 
He sits npon the throne, after that manner 
whioh He Himself hath described, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, which 
is a sitting far removed from any notior of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation ; 
but botb the throne itself, and whatsoever is 
npon it, are sustained by the goodness of his 
ms and are subject to the grasp of His 

and. Bat He is above the throne, and above 
all things, even to the utmost ends of the 
earth; but so above as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer the throne and the 
heaven; since He is exalted by (infnito) 
degrees above the throne no less than He is 
exalted above the earth, and at the same 
time ia near to everything that hath a being; 
nay, ‘nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything’: though His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
as neither is His essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him; but He 
Is too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time; for He 
was before time and place were created, and 
is now after the same manner as He siways 
was. He is also diatinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in His ossence, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidente dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him; but 
Ho abides through all generations with Lis 
lorions attributes, free from all danger of 

issolution. As to thé attribute of perfec- 
tion, He wants no addition of Hie ection. 
As to being, He is known to exist by the 
apprehension of the understanding; and He 
is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed ont of His mercy and 
grace tothe holy in the eternal mansion, com- 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 


presence. 

“(Hie power.) Ho, praised be His namo, 
is ving, powerfal, mighty, omnipotent, not 
Hable to any defect or impotence; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to deony or death. To Him belongs the 
kingd.m, and the power, and the might. 
His is tho dominion, and the excellency, and 
the creation, and the command fhereof. The 
heavens are folded up in Hie right band, and 
all orgatures are couched within Hie grasp. 
Wis exeellency consists in Ais croating and 
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producing, and His unity in, commagnicating 
existence and a beginning of being. He 
created men and their works, and meaaured 
out their maintcnance and their determined 
times. Nothing that tse possible can escape 
His grasp, nor oan the vicissitudes of thinga 
olude his powor. Tho elfecte of his might 
aro innumorable, and the objocte of his know- 
ledge infinite. 

u (Iir knowledge.) Ho, praised he His 
name, knows all things that can be under- 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 

ass, from the extremities of the earth to the 
lighest heavens. Even the weight of a pis- 


. miro could not escape Him either in earth or 


heaven; but He would perceive the oreoping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, snd discern tho motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what is 
secrot and conceals it, and views the concep- 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
socrets, by a knowledge aucient and cternal, 
that never ceased to be Hie attribute from 
eternal otornity, and not by any new know- 
ledge, suporadded to His essence, either in- 
her or adventitious. 

“(His will.) Ho, praised be His name; 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis- 
ponos of all accidonts. Nothing passes in the 
ompire, nor the kingdom, neither littlo nor 
much, nor emali nor great, nor good nor evil, | 
nor profitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in- 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de- 
crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but by 
His determinate counsel and decree, and His 
definito sentence and will. Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exceed the bounds of His 
will; but it is He who gave all thinge their 
beginning; He is the creator and restorer, the 


-solo operator of what He ploases; thore is no 


reversing His docree nor delaying what He | 
hath determined, nor is thore any refuge to 
man from hie rebollion against Him, but only 
His help and meroy; nor hath any man any 
power to parform any duty towards Him, but 
thropgh His love and will. Though mon, 
genii, angele and devils, should conspire to- 
gotber ojther to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to cease its motion, with- 
oat His will and approbation, thoy would not 
be able to do it. Hie will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attribates, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of thoso things that Ho had 
deoreed, which wore ial in thoir proper 
seasons according to liis oternal will, without 
any before or after, and in’ agreoment botb 
with His knowledge and will, and not bf me- 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for a 

oper time, for which reason no one thing 
fe in Him a hindrance from another. 

n (i hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be Hlis name, is bearing ard seeing, and 
heareth and seeth. No audible object, how 
still soever, escapeth His hoaring ; nor is any 
thiug visiblo so small as to eacape his sight : 
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for distance ie no hindrance to His hearing, - 


nor darknéss to His sight. Ho sees without 
pupil or eyo-lid, and hears without any pas- 
sage or ear, even as Ho knoweth without a 
heart, snd performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and crestes 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like tbeirs. 

“(His word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neitbor is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by tho joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur'an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are bopks 
sent down by Him to His apostiqs, and the 
Qur'àn, indeed, is read -with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts: yət as subsist- 
ing.in the es»senco of (tod, it doth not becomó 

‘Hable to separation and division whilst it is 
traneferred into the hearte and -the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be- 
hold the. essence of God without substance 
or accident. And sinco these are his attri- 
butes, He liveth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth end. operateth, and seeth and 
apeaketh, by life and knowledgo, and will and 
hearing; end sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 

‘(His works.) He, praised be His name, 
exists after such a manner that nothing be- 
sides Him hath any being’ but whst is pro- 
duced by His operation, and floweth from His 
jactice after the best, most excojlent, most 
perfect, and most just model. He is, more- 
over, wise in His works, and just in His 
decrvés, But His justico is not to be eom- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the po on of puother; but no injustice 
_ can be conceived by Géd, inasmnch as there 
ie nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, sao that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. All things, Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the dovil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 

ble, sonsible, were all created originally by 

im. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when as yet thoy were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from otervity, neither was 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con- 
firmation of His word, which was true fromm 
all eternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them; but He manifestly 
declared His glory in-creating and produojng, 
and commanding, without 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind- 
ness, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it ig in 
His power to pour forth upon men a variety. 
of torments, and affliet them with various 
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kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if He 
were to do, His justice could not he arraigned, 
nor would he be obargeable with injustice. 
Yot he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity 
siuce there is nothing which He can be tied 
to perform; mor can any injustice be sup- 
posed in Him, nhor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person whatsoever. That His 
creatares, however, should be bound Lo serve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is uot 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sont messengers to carry to men His com- 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men ure obliged to give credit to 
them in those thiug» that they relate ” 

Inoluded in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety nine titles or names, there are 
the Haft rit, or Seven Attributes; Maham- . 
mad al-Barqawi haa expreased them as 
follows :— 

(1) Hayat, or Life. God Most High Is 
alone to be adored. He has nether associate 
nor equal `. Ho is free from the imperfections 
of humenity. He is neither begotten nor 
doos lle begat. He is invisible He is with- 
out figure, form, colour or part His exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor ead. He is 
immutable. If He so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant, 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation ef a fy or that of-the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor loss from what. 
ever may happen. If all the Infideis became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain oo «dvantago. On. the other 
hand, if all Balievers became infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) ‘Ilm, or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth, He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart ef man and whet Hoe utters 
witb His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knows the in- 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledgo ia 
eternal: it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3) Qudrah, or Power. He ie Almighty. 
lf He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
stones: talk, trees walk, gnuihilate the heavens 
and the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands.similar to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the. east to the west, or from the weet lo 
the east..ef to the seventh heaven. His 
pewer is eternal a priori snd a posterior. 1b 
is not posterior to His essence. 

f W rédah, or Will. -He ean do whet He 
wills, and whatever He wijis eomes to pass. 
Ho is not obliged to act. Everything, oc 
evil, ip this world ezista by His will. Hoe wills 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 
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religious. If He were to change His will 
there would be neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. He willeth also the unbelief of 
tho unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and, without that will, there would neithér 


be unbeliof nor irreligion. Allwe do wedo by: 


His will: whet He willeth not does not come 
lo pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, wa 
answér: “ We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.” In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
sheuld remain in Da a ; Arrar 

ta, 8 ions an : , in short, 
il that is’ evil God has wise ends in viow 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the will 
of God is eternal and that it ie not posterior 
to His essence. 

(6) Sas, or Hearing. He hears all eounds 
whether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(6) Basar, or Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black:stone 
in a dark night; yet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(7) Kalam, or Speech. Heo speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. He speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, oven as He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of żhe ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the instru- 
mentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that the 
Qur’n is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Salo's Faith of Islam.) 

With regard to the Mulammadan beliof in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself :— 

“There is no god but Ged,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity eave one alone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
Person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegotting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness ; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su- 

me Being is also the only Agent, the only 

orce, tho only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
ness, slike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
solo motor, movement, energy) and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
instramentality, from the highest. archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentenee, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheiam of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively sasigned to God, Who 
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absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
apno it can be ascribed, whether for preser- 
ving or for destroying,” for relativo ovil or for 
equally relative goer. I say ‘relative,’ be- 
causo it je clear that in such a theology no 
place is left for absoluto good or evil, reason 
or extravaganco, all is abridged in the aulo- 
cratical will of the One great Agent: ‘ sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ralione voluntas '; or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Kema 
-må yashõ'u), ‘as He wille it,’ to 
uote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Ooran. 

“ Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, ‘and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 

lane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 

e in the — of omnipotent snd omni- 
present ection, which acknowledges no rulo, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolnte will. He communicates nothing to 
Hie creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatevor 
they may be, that ther are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminonce, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creafure over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to trath 
or to error, to honour or shame, to happiness 
or misery, quite independently of their indi- 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
ara because ‘He wills it,’ and ‘as He 


“One might at first sight think that thie 
tremendous Antocrat, thia uncontrolled and 
unsympathising Power, would be farabove any- 
thing liko passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet 
¢uch is not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and souree 
of action, namely, jealousy of thom, lest: they 
sheuld perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus on- 
croach on His all-engroésing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea- 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti. 
nually feel that they are nothing olse than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thas they may the better ac- 
knowledge His superiority, and know _ His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
above ¿their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

“But He Himself, sterile in Hie inacces- 
sible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and self-measured decease with- 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himeelf than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him- 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole system and crecd that 
centres in Him. 

“ That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, 
is exactly and literally that which the Coran 
conveys or intends to convey, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeud is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabio text (for mero oursory reading, 
especially in a translation, will not sufo), 
can hesitate: to allow. In fact, ovory phrase 
of the preceding suntonces, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has een taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean- 
ing for meaning, from the ‘ Book.’ the trusst 
mirror of the mind and scope of its writer. 

“ And that such was in reality Maho- 
met’s mind and idea, is fally confirmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples: the 
Saheeh (Sahih), the Commentary of Beydawi- 
(al-Baizāwi), tho Mishkat ul Masabikh :`d 
fifty similar works, afford ample testin ony on 
this point. But for the benefit of my readets 
in goneral, all of whom may not bave drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of lslamic 
dogma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet too charac- 
teristic to be here omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
a admiring and approving Wahbabis io 
Nejed. 

“. Accordingly, when God’—sv runs the 
tradition: Ihad better said, the blasphemy-— 
‘resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to bo formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed ; and 
having then divided the olod into two equal 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “‘ These to eternal fire, and I care 
not”; and projected tho other half into hea- 
ven, adding, “and these to Paradise, I care 
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not.” (Seo DMishkatu''l-Masabip Babu 'I- 
Quadr.) 
‘‘Oommon would here be superfluous. 


But in this we have before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, beld and taught in the 
school of the Coran. Paradise and hell are 
at once totally — of love or hatred 
on the part of the. a and of merits or de-. 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature; and, in the oorresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserving, right or 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their es- 
sence all one end of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
_ hor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of the great duspot may choose to assign or 
impute to them. Ina word, He burns one in- 
dividual through all etornity amid red-hot 
obaing and seas of molten fire, and seats 
„another in the plenary enjoyment of au over- 
lasting brothel betwen forty celestial concu- 
bines, just and equaily for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. f 
‘Men are thus all on ono common level, 
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hore and hereafter, in their physical, social, 
and moral light—the level of slaves to one 
sole Master, of tools to one universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does pot sto 
here: beasts, birds, ehes, insects, all parti- 
Cipate of the same honour or debasement ; all 
aro, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of Hie will; and hence Ma- 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran he informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are ‘nations’ 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsio dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
‘King, the Proud One, the Mighty, the Giant,’ 
&o., as he styles his God, may have been 
prun to mako, just as He willed it, and so 
ong as He may will it. 

“However, should any one think hinuself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con- 
sole himself by reflecting that, on the other 
hand, angele, archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no less on his level also; and that if‘be 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how- 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ‘ There is 
no god but God.’"—(Central and astern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 865.) 


GOG AND MAGOG. Arabic 
Yäjùj wa Māäjùj, also spelt Ma'ja 
toa Yag (opel, op) barbarous 
people of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko- 
mans, who are in the Qur’in represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of Za "- 
— (or Alexander), See Sarah xviil. 


“They said, ʻO Za '1-Qarnain! verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land; shall we then pay 
thee tribute, so thou build a rampart between 
us and them ?’ 

“ Ho said, ‘Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord hath — 
me; but help me strenuously, and I set a 
barrier botween you and them. 

‘“‘¢ Bring me blocks of iron, —until when it 
filled the space between the mountain sidee— 
‘Ply,’ said he, ‘ your bellows,’—until when he 
had made it red with heat (fire), he said,— 
aoe me molten brass that I may pour upon 

t.’ 


“ And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through it. 

“This said he, ‘is a mercy from my 
Lord.’ * 

They are also spoken of in Sirah xxi. 96, 
a as a people who shall appear in the last 

ays :— 

“There is a ban on every city which wo 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“ Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma- 
g8, and they shall hasten from every high 
and” ` 


Al-Baişāwi says Yājūüj and Mājûj are two 
tribes descended from Japheth the son of 


ı Noah, and some say Yajaj belong to the 
| Turks and Mišjüj to the Jils, (Comp 
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Ezekiel xxxviil. 3; xxxix.1; Rev. xvi. 14; 
xz. 8.) 


GOLD. Arabic gahab (+23) ; Heb. | 


it}, The sakat imposed upon gold is upon 

wenty miggd/a one-half miaqél, and upon 
overy four miggfls in excean, one qirk}, baoause 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole, 
This is due upon all gold, whether it be in coin 
or in ornaments. But seh-Shafi't says it ie 
not due upon the ornaments of women or the 
rings of men. (Hidéyah, vol, L p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham- 
mad said, “Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate according to weight, 
for anyin aed fn point of weight is usury.” 
(Idem, vol. ti. 552.) 

“Tt is not lawful for aman or woman to eat 
or drink ont of gold or silver vessels.” “Idem, 
vol. vi. 86. 


GOLIATH. Arabic Jalat (wl). 
The giant whom King David slew. Men- 
tioned in the Qur‘fn, Sérah fi. 251: “And 
when they went forth to battle against Jalat 
and his army, they said, ‘O Lord, give us 
patience, and strengthen our fest, and help us 
against the infidels!’ Therefore they dis- 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew Jalfit.” 

The commentators have nut ventured to 
give any account of J&lat. 


GOMORRAH. Arabic Ghamirah. 


let). Not mentioned by name in 

© Qir’an; but Sadim ica Ghamtrahk are un- 
derstood to be the “ overturned citien” re- 
ferred to in Strahe ix. 71, Ixix. 9. 

GOOD WORKS. Arabic as-Sdli- 
kāti (wia ai) According to the 
teaching of the Qur'an, good works without 
al will not save from the torments of 

Sarah xviii. 108-5: “Shall we tell you who 
are they that have lost their labour mosat ; 
whose efforts in the present life have beon 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should ever meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their works; and no weight will we allow 
_ them on the day of Resurrection.” 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of , no matter what their actions 
may be. With reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following ia the teaching of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(Mfishkdt, book x. chap. iil.) :— 

‘¢When a man is brought to Islim and ho 
performs it well, God covers all his former 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
` aot, up to seven hundred, and even more than 
that, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 

one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
wise.” 

“There are three persons whose actions 
are not written; one a person aslecp until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty ; the third, a madman until he re- 
-covers his reason.” 

“Verily, God recordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He-who has — to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God recordeth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeds (according to 
their merits). And he who intended to do 
evil but did it not, God recordeth one gvuod 
act; but he who intendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God recordeth one evil deed.” 

“Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeds, ig like the 
condition of a man wi ht armour on, 
which has troubled him. He does oné good 
deed and the rings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

“Verily there was a man amongst those 
who were before you to whom the angel of 
death came to take his sonl, and ho was 
asked ‘Have you done any good act?’ He 
said in answer, ‘I do not remember that I 
have done any good.’ It was said to bim, 
‘ Look well into yourself, and consider if you ` 
have done any good work. He said, ‘I do 
not find any good in myself, éxcept that I 
ysed to buy and sell in the world and used to 
claim my + from the rich, but allowed 
them their lelsura to pay me when they liked, 
and I forgave the poor.’ Then God brought 
that man into paradise.” 

“ An adulteress was forgiven, who passed: 
by a dog at a well, and the dog was holding 
out his tongue from thirst, which was near 
killing him. The woman drew off her boot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to drink, and 
she was forgiven on acoount of that act. It 
was asked the Prophet, ‘ Verily, are there re- 
wards for our doing good to quadrupeds, and 
giving them water to drink ?’ He said, ‘ There 
are rewards for benofiting every animal 
having a moist liver.’ ” 

“Your smiling in your brother's face is 
alms; and your exborting mankind to vir- 
tuoun deeds is alms; and your prohibiting 
the forbidden is alma; and your showing men 
the road when they lose it is nlms; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and your removing - 
stones, thorns, and bones, whioh are inconve- 
nient to man is alms; and your pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you.” 


GOSHAH-NISHIN (yeti “y. 
Lit. “One who aits in a corner.” A Persian 
dorm for a devout porson who in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic Injil (Jex). 
A term app ee to the whole of the New Tes- 
tament scriptures. (NEW TESTAMENT.) 

GRAMMAR. ([itmu ’t-apas.] 


' GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 
(3+). If a father die without appoint- 
ing an execntor, the grandfather represente 
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the father And in muking contracts of mar- 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of an 
executor, although the executor takes prece- 
dence in managing the property. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 555.) In caso of the father being 

r, itis the duly of tho grandfather to act 
or his grandchild in the distribution of alms, 
&e. (Hem, vol. ii. p 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Arabic jaddah 
(84). | 1f the mother of an infant 
die, the right Airänoh, or guardianship, rests 
with the inaternal grandmother in preference 
lo tho paternal; Lut if sho bo not living, the 
paternal grandmother has tbe right prior to 
any other relation. The paternal grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the effects of a 
child of her son, if the child's mother be dead, 
as being the mothor’s sharo. (Hidāyuh, vol. i. 
p. 886.) 

GRAVE. Arabio qabr (z3); Heb. 
99>, The graves of Muhammadans 
are so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from north tosouth. It is usual 
to dig a gravo the depth equal to the height of 
the bregst of a middle-sisod man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called lakd, in 
whicb the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unburut bricks, and the gravo is fllod with 
earth and a mound raised over it. | 

Tbe Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a dead body ia conscious of pain. and there- 
fore great cure is taken to prevent any pres- 
sure upon the:body. 

‘Amir rolates that his father Sa‘d ibn Abi 
Waqqas said on his death-bed, “Make a 
label for me towards Makkah, and put anburnt 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case of tho Propet (Sahihu Muslim, p. 211 

Bufydn at-Tamméar relatos that he * saw the 
- Prophet's grave, uud the top vf it was like a 

camel's back.” (Sahihu 'l- Bukhāri.) 
lbn ‘Abbas says “a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” (Mishkat, book 
v. c. vi. 

Jabir says “the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” (AMishkat, book v. 
c. a But notwithetading this tradition 
(which is acted upon by the Wabhabis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islam, and form some of the most striking 
specimens of Muhemmadan architecture. 
[Tow ss.) 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 
(‘4zaBu 'L-QaBR. | 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Rim (es, 
by which is meant the Byzantino or. Kastern 
Empire. Inthe xxxth chapter of the Qur'an, 
entitled the Swratu 'r-Hitm, or the * Obapter 
of tho Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine powor by the Per- 
siana wilh a supposed prophecy of future suc- 
cessos. The chapter begins thus :— 

“Alif. Lim. Min. THE GREEKS havo 
been defoated 
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In a land hard by: But after their defeat 
thev shail defoat their foes, 

“In a few years. Firat and last is the 
affair with God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rojoice 

“In the aid of their God: He aideth whom 
Ho will ; and He is the Mighty, tho Merciful. 
` “IV is the promise of God: To his promise 
God will not be untruo; but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Baizawi, the Jalalén, and 
other ¢ommentators, Sale remarks that— 

The accomplishment of tho prophecy con- 
tained in this passage, which iv very famous 
amoung the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proot that 
the Qur'an really came down from heaven, it 
may ho excusable to be a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a groat victory obtained by the 
Porsians over the Grooks, the news wheroof 
coming to Makkah, the intidols bocame 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham- 
mad and hie followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like thomselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre- 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 


‘God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 


earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of bis religion, to 
check wbich vain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable acever 
it might seem, yet the acale should be turned 
in a few yeurs, and the vanquished Greeks 

revail as rermoarkably agamst the Persians. 
That this prophecy Was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place tho vic- 
tory gained by the Persians in tho fifth year 
before tho Hijrah, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second ‘year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought; others place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
when the expedition of al-Hudaibiyah was 
undertaken. The dato of the victory gained 
by tho Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta- 
tors tell, of » wagor laid by Aba Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf, who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule: Aba Bakr: at first laid ten 
young camels that the Persians should re- 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
biz, made use of in this passage, signified no 
dotorminate numbor of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to False the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubuiy, and they agrced that the © assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun- 
dred camols. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubuiy died of a wound received at Ubud, in 


GROVB 

the third yéer of the Hijrah; but the event 
afterwards showing that Abé Bakr had won, 
he received the gamels of Ubay’s heirs, and 
brought them is triumph to Muhammad. 
Hictory informe us that the snocesses of 
Khoeru Parvin, King of Persth. who carried 
or a terrible war mt the Creek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years. Perticalarly in the year 
of Christ 615, about the beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijreh, the Persians, 
Waving the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselves masters of Palestine and 
teok Jerusalem. which seeme to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greoks montioned 
in thik passage, ns ngrecing best with the 
terms horo uscd, and most likely to alarm the 
Araba by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action; and therp was go little probability 
st that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their losses much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the 
armè of the lat¥er made still farthor and 
more considerable progressos, and at length 
ot laid siege to Constantinople itvolf. But 
the 


year 625, in which the fourth yoar of. 


the Hijrab began, abut ten yoare after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, when it was 
least expected, gainod a romarkable viotory 
over the Persians, und not anly obliged them 
to quit the tertitories of the empire, by car- 
rying the war into their own conntry, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Maddyin; Heraclius en- 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
goeetortune, to the deposition and death of 
Kiosrü. (Sale'e Koran, in loro.) 


GROVE, The. Arabic Atkah (491). 
The Aghdbu 't-Atkah, or “the poople of the 
Grove,” are mentioned four times in the 
Qur‘in, Sirahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
L 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as. liars. The followin 
particulers regarding them are given in Sarah 
xxvi. 170 :— 

“ The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

.“ When Shu‘alb their brother said to them, 
‘Will yenot fear God? 

“I am your trustworthy Apostle. 

“ Fear God, then, and obey me: 


“No reward ask [ of you for thia: my re- | 


wardis of the Tord of the Worlds alone.” 
GUARDIANSHIP. ra wan 


ôter a minor is of two kinds: swilaya 
(4835) or guardianship of the property and 
Gas 2 and marriage of the ward, and 
hizanehk (4\42), or guardianship over the 
tearing and bringing up of the child. ` 
Guardians ere either ao by mataral right or 
by testament, or by appointment by a judge. 
The guardianship of a minor for the ma- 
gement’ ard preservation of his property 
Ives firet on his or her fathor, then on 
the father's executor, next on the paternal 
grandfather, then on his executor, then on 
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the éxecutors of such executors, next on the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qig:, 
or jadge. In default of a falher, father's 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it rests in 
the Qigi to appoint a gnardian of. an infant's 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
$re termed remote kindred, and thd mother 
succeed. according to proximity, to the gnar- 
dianship of an infant for the purpose ol odu- 
cation and merge 3 thoy have no right to 
be guardians of hia property, unless a 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or in 
the original proprietor's wili, proved by com- 
petent witnesses. Tho mother’s right of 
ee is, however, forfeited npon her 

g remnrried to a strangor, but regained 
when she Ís divoroed by him, snd has again 
become a widow. 

In default of tho mothor as well as of the 
paternal kindred o.a minor, his. maternal 
relations are, accor lo proximity. entitled 
to guardianship for thé purposes of educa- 
tion snd marriage, and not for the manage- 
ment of his property, onlése so appointed in 
the Inte owner's will or by the Qizi. 

The géneral rulo fa that a gutrdian, execu- 
tor, or anyone who hasthe oate-of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into s 
contract which is or likely to bo advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. ` 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveablen 
on account.of bis ward, either for an equive- 
lent or at sueh a rate as to oceasion.an inosn- 
siderablo loss, but not at such a rate. as to 
vol, iv. p. — 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the suppoft and edacation of his ward, even 
by pawning the minor's property : the debt so 
contracted must be pasid out of bis (the. 
minor's) estate, or by him whon he comes of 


make the loss.great and apparent. (Hidayah 


age. 

It is not lawful.for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him. or into 
the hands of hie child being an infent, or 
into the hands of hie slave boing a merobant 
and {ree fram debt. (Hiddyoh, vol, iv. p. 
214.) | 

A father can pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for a debt dus from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his 
childron being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on account of his 
own debt the goods belonging to bia minor 
son, who on coming of age will redeem the 
goods discharging the debt, and have a olaim 
on.the father for the stm. 

The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father with rospect to his minor child's goods 
cannot be annulled by the minor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the persons, the best 
entitled to the custody (kizanah) df her infant 
child during marriage and after separation 
from her husband, unless she be an apostate, 
or wicked, .or unworthy to be trustéé. 
(Fatawa-1-'Alamgirt, vol. i. p. 728.) 
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Next the mother's mother how high soever 
Is entitled to the custody (Aszanah) of a 
child; failing her by death, or marriage 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled ; 
failing her by doath or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the daughter 
of the full sister, then the daughtor of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next the maternal 
aunt in the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner. (atawd-i-'dlam- 
yiri, vol l. p. 728.) 

- An umm-t-walad (or afemale slave who has 
borne a child to her master), whon emanci- 
pated, obtains the right uf taking her child. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 889.) 

When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custédy of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, he 
is to be pl ite up to his agnate male rela- 
tives (‘agdbah). Of these the fatbor is the 
first, then the paterna: yrandfatber, how 
high soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of the 
full brother, then the aon of the hal¥-brothor 
by the father, then the full paternal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in the same 
order. But though a boy may he given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a giri should 
_ Bot be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to tho custody of a 
female child, but one who is within the pro- 
hibited degroes of relationship to hor ; ana an 
‘agadbah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. (Fatéwd-i-'Alamgiri, vol. i p. 729.) 


A female's custody of a boy terminates 


when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
_ her puberty. 

Nalo custody of a boy continues till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. I 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her ‘agabah to take 
charge of her, or the ‘agdbah is protiigato, it 
is the duty of the judge to tako cognizance of 


her condition; and if she can be trusted to. 


take care of herself, he should. allow her to 
live alone, whether she be a virgin or a sniys- 
dah, and if not, he should place her with some 
female amin, or trustee, in whom Le has con- 
fidence; for he is the superintendent of all 
Musiims. (Fatdwd-t-'Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 780.) 
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When a mother rofuses to take charge of a 
child without hire, it may be committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed the period of 
kizánah, has no option to be with one parent 
ee to the other, bu$ must necos- 
sarily thenceforth romain in charge of the 
father. (//iddyah, vol. i p. vine 

Before the completion of ‘iduuh, or disso- 
lution of wnarriago, the proper place of bisa- 
mth is that where the husband and wife live, 
and the former cannot take away the child 
out of the custody of the latter. ter com- 

letion of her ‘iddah, and separation from her 
usband, a woman can take her obild to the 
pe of hor nativity, provided the marriago 
ad been contracted there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation ór husband's 
residence, that if the husband should leave 
the latter in the morning to visit the child, 
he can return to his residence before night. 
There is also no objection to her removing 
with the child from a village to the city or 
chief town of the district, tho same being ad- 
vantagoous to tho child, and in no respect 
injurione to the father. If the child’s mother 
be dead, and its Atgdnah or custody has 
parsed to the maternal graudfather, she can- 
not romove the child to her own city, though 
the marriago had taken plaoe thore. Other 
women than the grandmother are like ber in 
respeot to the y-lace of Aigdnah. 
hon an umn i-wulad har been emancipated, 
she has no right to take her child from the 
city if which the father is residing. 

(Hidayah, vol 1.; Fatéwda-i-'Ala vol i; 
Durru T Mukhtar, p. 8468; Jëmru 'r- Rumüs ; 
so Lectures, 1879; Bailie'’s Digest, p. 


GUEST. Arabic gaif (A+). 
{ HosPitaurry. } 
GURZ (j-S). (l) The Persian 


word for the mitragah, or iron mace, where- 
with the infidel doad are smitten in their 
graves by the angels Munkrr and Nakir. 
[‘aZ ABO 'L-QaBR.] 

. (2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by the Gurz Mar, or Rufa‘i 
faqire, for striking against their breasts in 
— oe exercises. ((Qanin-t-/slam, 
p. 291. 


H. 


HABA!’ (2). “Duat,” especially 
the finer particles which fy about and are 
only conspicuous in the eun’s rays. 

I term used by the Sofi mystics for those 

rtions of matter (Aayi/a) which God has 

istributed in creation. (‘Abdu 'r-Raszaq's 
Diet of Safi Terms.) 


HABIB an-NAJJAB (lease). 
‘Habib the Oarpenter,” whose is told 
in the Qur’in (Sdrab xxxvi. 12), as follows :— 

“ Bot forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city — of Antioch) whon the 

nt Ones came to it. 

‘When wo sent two (i.e. John and Jude) 
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unto them and they charged them both with 
impostare—therefore with a third (i.e. Simon 
Peler) we strengthened them: arid they said, 
‘Vorily we are the Sent unto you of Ged.’ 

“They said, ‘Ye are only men like us: 
Nonght hath the God of Mercy sent down. 
Ye do nothing but lio.’ 

“They said, ‘Our Lord knoweth that we 
are surely sent unto you; 
— proelum a clear message is our only 
y. 
“ They paid, Ofa truth we augur tll from 
you; if ye desst not we will surely stone you. 
and a — ‘punishment will aurely befall 
you from us. | 

“They said, ‘Your augury of illis wiih 
yourselves. Will re be warned? Nay, ye 
ere an erring people.’ 

“ Then from the end of the city a man (s.e 
Habib, the carpenter) came running: He 
said “O my ple! follow the Sent Ones ; 

“¢ Follow tboso who esk' not of you a re- 
compence end who are rightly guided. 


s: And why should I nob worship Him who - 


made me, and to whom ye shall be brought 

@¢ Shall I take gode boside Him? If the 
God of mercy be pleased to afflict me, their 
intercession wil) not avert from me aught, 
nor will they doliver: 

“s Truly then should I be in a manifest error 

ec Verily In your Lord have I believed; 
tterefore haar me.’ 

&« It was sald to him, ‘ Bnter thou into 
Paredise® (ie. after thoy had stoned him to 
— And he said. ‘Oh that my people 

new 

“How gracious God hath been to mo and 
thet He hath made me one of Ais honoured 
ones.” 

_ “But no army sent we down out of heaven 
after his deah, nor were we then sending down 
our angels— I 

‘There wan but one shout from Gabriel, 
and lo! Lhey wore extinct. 

“Oh! the misery that rests upon my »ser- 
vanta! No apostle cometh to them but they 
laugh him to scorn.” 

Al-Baizéwi, the commentator, says. the 
people of the City of Antinoh were idolnters. 
and that Jesus sont two of his disciples, Yahya 
and Ydnas (John and Jude) lo preach to them. 
And when they arrived, they met Habib, the 
carpenter, to whom they made known their 
mleston.. Habib said, “ What signe can ve 
show that ye are sent of God? ” And the ctis- 
siples replied, “We can boal the sick and 
give sight to those who are born blind, and 
cure the leprosy.” Thon Habib brought his 
sick eon to thom. and thoy laid their handa 
upon him and he was healed. And Habib 
believed on Jeaus, and he mado known the 
gospel to the people of the city. Many of the 

plo then came to the disciples and were 
also healed. The news then reached tho ear 
of the governor of the city, and he sent for 
the two — and they preached to him. 
He replied, “ Ie your God differont trom our 
Goa?" They snid. “Yes. He it is who 
Lude thee and thy gods.” The governor then 
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sent them away and put them in prison 
When they were in prison, Jesas sent Sham‘tn 
Simon Peter), and he came secretly and made 
nds with the servants of tho governor, and 
in time gained access to Lhe governor's pre- 
sence, and performed a miracle in the pre- 
sence of the governor by raising a child whe 
had been dead sevendays. The child whon 
raised from the dead, said he had seen Jesus 
Christ in heaven, and that he’ had interceded 
for the three disciples in prison. The 
gorem believed and many othors with 
im. Those whe did not believe raised a die- 
turbance in the city, and Habib the carpenter 
exhorted Lhem to believe. For this he was 
stoned, and, hsving died, entered into Paradise. 
Habib's tonth is still seen at Antioch. and is 
visited by Mnhammadans ae a shrine, 


HABIL (Jra). [apeL.] 


HABWAH (Dee), The posture of 
sitting with the lage and thigha contracted 
towards the bally the back bont forwarde, 
and supported In that position by the arms ' 
— over the knees. Maalims are for- 
bidden to sit in this posture daring the re- 
cital of the Khutbeh on Fridayy (Mishkat 

book tv. p. 45, pt. 2) a8 it inclines to drowsiness. 


HADAS (#42). State of an un- 
clean person, of one who has not performed 
the uanal ablulions bofore prayer. 


HADD (əs), pl. sudid. In its pri- 
mitive sense Aadd signities ‘ obstruction,” 
whence a porter or gate-keepor is called 
haddad or “obstrucler,” from his office of 
poin people from oe ‘In law it 
axpressea (he prmishmonts, the limits of which 
have been defined by Mubammaed elthér in the 
Qur’’n or in the Hadig. These punishments 
are (1) For adultery, stoning ; (3) or — 
tion, a hundred ripe: (5) For false 
accusation of a married person wilh adultery 
(or Qusf), eighty stripes; (4) For aposinsy, 
death; (5) For drinking wine, eighty stripes ; 
{) For dheft, the cutting off of the rigbt hand ; 
1) Por ktghway rubbery : for eimple robbery or 
the Highway, the loss of hands and feet; for 
robbery with murder. death, either by the 
eword or by crucifixion. (Hidéyah. vol. Il, 
p. 1. [pontsusret. } 


ar-HADID (42251); “Tron.” The 
title of the uvuth Sdrah of the Qur’in in 
which the word ocoura (verse 25): “ Wé sont 
downiron in which are both keen violence and 
adventage . to men” 


HADIS (at). What happens 
for the first lime; now, fresh. That which 
is born in lime as opposed to gadim, or that 
which is withont a heginning, as God. 


HALIS (as &), pl. ahadis. 


DrrroN.] 


HADİS QUDSI (1) tar). A 
Aiving saying. A term used fera hadir hich 
rejates a revelation feom God in the engu e 
of the Prophet. An example is fonnd in the 
Mishkat (book i.c. i. pt. 1): “ Abii Hurairah 
said, ° The Prophet of God related these words 


21) 


[TRA- 
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of God, “The sons of Adam vex me, ahd 
abuse the age, whereas I am The AGE 
itself: In my hands are all events: J have 
made the day and night.”’” 


HADIYAH (4.2). A present or 


offering made to persons of consequence, 
kings or ralers. \ 


HADY (s4). Cattle sacrificed at 
Makkah during the Pilgrimage, os distin- 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called uzhiyuh. Thoso 
animuls aro branded and sent off with atrings 
round thoir nocks, as offerings to the sacrod 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camols, or 
sheep, or goats. (AMishkat, book xi. e. viii.) 


HAFIZ (bile). Lit.“ A guardian ” 
or — _(1) One of the namos of God, 
al- Hdgfiz. (2) A governor, e.g. Hafizu'l- Batt; 
the guardian of the Makkan templo. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the Qur’an 
to memory. 

‘Usman rolates that the Prophet said: 
s The best persou amongst you is ho who has 
loarnt the Qur’in and teaches it. (Mishkit, 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
hlind men to commit the Qur’in to momory, 
and to thus obtain tho bonuurable distinction 


uf Hafiz. 

HAFSAH (ee). One of Muhan- 
mad’s wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and the widow of Kbunais, an early convert 
to Islim. Sho married Muhammad about six 
months after her former hushand’s doath. 
During tho lifetime cf the Prophet she wa: a 
person of considerable influence in his com- 
sels, being the daughter of ‘Umar. She sur- 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re- 
corded sevoral traditions of his sayings. 


HAGAR. Arabic Hajar (wu). 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishmael. Al-Baizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, {and from 
her was born Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (because, she had a son and ahe 
demanded of Abrahem that he should put 
both the mother and. child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam] Whon the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there was water in that placo, 
thoy said to Hajar, “Tf you will share with 
as the water of this spring, we will share with 
you the milk of our herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Tafsiru 'l- Baizawi, p. 424.) 


HAIR. Arabic sha‘r, shaʻar (jab). 
Heb. “yw. 


The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
same manner as the use of it for any purpose 
la unlawful. Being a part of tho human 
body, it is necessury to preaerve it from dis- 
grace, to which an oxposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related iu the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false hair. (Hidayah, vol, i. p. 499.) [uugAp.] 


AL-HAJARU 'L-ASWAD 


HÀÁÀ'ITIYAH (LAMA). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn Ha’it, who 
naid there ¡were two Gods, one whose oxis- 
tence is from eternity (gadim), i.e. Allāh, 
and tho other who is croated in time (mukad- 
dag), i.c. al-Masih, (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge the world ih the Iast day. 
And he maintained that this is tho moaning 
of tho words which occur in the traditions: 
‘God created man in his own image.” (Kitaby 
'l-Ta'rifat, in loco.) 

HAIWAN (olge). The animal 
creation; which is divided into hatwan natig, 
or rational boings; and faiwdn sakit, or 
irrational beings. [ANIMALS, BEINGS. } 

aL-HATY (sa); Heb., “The 
Living One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an. 

HÄ’IZAH (fe). 
woman. {MENSTRUATION.]) 

HAJAR (,r2). [acar.] 

aL-HAJARU L-ASWAD 
(9~I\ a3). Lit. “ The Black Stone.” 
The famous black stono which forms part of 
tho sharp anylo of tho Ka‘bah in the templo 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, “It ie an 
irregulur ovul, about sevon inches in dia- 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozon smalior stonos of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly wall 
smoothod; it looks as if tHe whole had heen 
broken inte us many pieces by a violent biow, 
and then united agaiv. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately the quality ot this 
stone, which has boen worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has recoived. I¢ appeared to me liko a 


A menstruous 


- lava, containing several small oxtranvous par- 


tioles of a whitish and of a yellow substanoe. 
lts colour ia now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaching to black. It is unded on all 
sides by a border composed of a substance 
which I took to be a loss cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the 
same, brownish oolour. This bordor serves 
to support its detached pieces; it is two or 
three inches in breadth, and risoa a little 
above the surface of the stone. Both the 
border and tho stono itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader below than above, on 
Ahe two sides, with a conasiderablo swelling 
bolow, as if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border is 
atudded with silver nails.” . 

Oaptain Burton remarks, “The colour a 
peared to me black and metallic. and the 
centre of the stone was sunk about two inches 
below the motallic circle. Round the sides 
was 8 reddish brown comont. almost levol 
with the motul, and sloping down to tho 
middle of the stono. Tho hand is now a 
massivo arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingors broad.” 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad seid 
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the black stone came down from Paradise, 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sina of the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, when it will have two oyes, by whioh it 
wil] eee and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidénoe in favour of 
those who touched and kissod it. 

Maximus Tyrios, — wrote n tho — 
century, says “ The iane omage to 
know not That god, which tes e resent by 
a quadrangular stone,” alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple whioh contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Black Stone was amongst the 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka'bah. and that it wan an 
emblem of Saturn. It is probably an aéro- 
lite. and owes its reputation. like many others, 
to ite fall from the sky. Ita existence as an 
object of adoration in an iconoolastio religious 
system, can onjy be accounted for by Mnham- 
meda attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of sérolites and 


meteoric stones through the atmoaphere, is 
ublished in the kay Philosophical 
adni in German, 


ournal, from a work b7 Oh 
in which the subject ws ably and fully treated. 





TER HAJARU'’L-ASWAD. (Burton.) 


UAJB (wee). Al term in. 


tho Muhammadan iaw of inheritance, signify- 
` 5 ke 

(ie), slso hú. A person 
who has perjó ed the baij, Igrimage to 
Makkah. It ie retained ae ele of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage, e.g. 
Häji Qäsim, i.e. “ Qāsim tho Pilgrim.” [m4J3.] 


HAJJ (ge). nt. “setting out,” 
oo towards.” The pilgrimage to Mak- 


ormed in the month of Zi 1-Hijjah, 
qr the twolfth month of the Muhammadan 
year. Itis the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
— religion, and an incumbent religious 
aty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’in. According to Muhammad it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho- 
tity in the Qur'an for ite due observance :— 
ü eg n s eee 
‘an with regard to the pilgrimage are in 


akronological order.) . 
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Sürah xxii. 28 :-— 

And proclaim to the peoplos a PILGRIM- 
AGE (hay). Let them come to thee on foot 
and on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep defile: 

“That they may bear witness of its bone- 
fits to them, and may make mention of God's 
name on the appointed days (i.e. the ten first 
days of Za -Hijjah), over the brute boasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
tenance: Thereforo eat thoreof yourselves, 
and feed the ueedy, the poor; | 

“ Then let them b the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

“This do. And he that respecteth the 
sacred ordinancee of God, this will be best 
for him with his Lord.” 

Sarah fi. 158 :— 

“ Verily, as-Safa and al-Marwah are among 
the signs of God: whoevor thon maketh a pil- 
grimago (kajj) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not be to blame if he go round about 
them both. And as for him who of his own 
accord doeth what is good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 
‘Accomplish the pilgrimage (bajj), and 
“ Acoomplish the p age j); an 
the visitation ('warah) for God: and ye be 
hemmed in by fves, sond whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering roach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alma. or an offering. . 

“e And when yo are safe from_foes, he who 
contents binawolf with the visitation (‘smrah) 
until the pilgrimage (bai), shall bring what- 
over offering shall be tho easicst. But he 
who findeth nothing fo offer, shall fast threo 
days in the piigrimage itsclf, and seven days 
when * return: they shall be ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose — 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosque (ai- 
Mazajide ‘l-baram). And fear God, know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

_“ Let the pilgrimage be made in the months 
alroady known (s.¢. Shawwil, Zü ‘1-Qa‘dab, 
and Zü 'l-Hijjah): whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor tranagress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good whioh ye do, 
God kuowcth it. And provide for your 
journeys; but the best provision is the fear of 
God: fear me, then, O men of understanding ! 

‘“‘1¢ shall be no crime in you if ye seek an 
increage from your Lord (ùe. to trade); and 
when ye pass swiftly on from ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the hol — -Mas- 
“jidu 'l-baram) ; and remen , because 

e hath ed you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“Theon pase on quickly where the people 
y pass (i.e, from ‘Arafāt), and «yk par- 

on of God, for God is Forgiving, Mercifu 

“And when ye have hed your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remembor your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re- 
membranoe! Some men there are who tay, 
‘O our Lord! give us our portion in this 
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(Sürah ii. 192.) On arriving at an elevated 
place, on descending a valley, on meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the haji should continually 
repeat tho word “ Labbaika, Labbaiku”; and 
whenever he soos the Ka‘bah he should recite 
the J'akbir, * God is great!” and tho Tu’lih 
“ There is no deity but God!” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 


beon already statod, can only bo made on the: 


appointed days of the month of Zu 1-Hijjah. 
A visit at any other time ls called the ‘Umrah. 

‘UMRAH. ) the pilgrim arrives as lato as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spond that 


oars he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 
he pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy by i Muslims, but is allowod by 


the Shi‘ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the oxnenses of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath e 
sum of money to be paid to a certain porson 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of performing th. 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kabira}, or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
(Mishkat, book xi. ch. 1), the merits of « pil- 
grimayo to Makkah are very groat :—- 

“Ho who makes a pilyrimago for God's 
Saku, and does not talk lovsoly, nor uut 
wiokedly, shall return as puro from sin aa the 
day on which he was born.” “ Verily, thoy 
(the hajj and the ‘amrah) put away poverty 
and asin like the tires of a forgo removes 
druss. Tho reward of a pilgrimage i» para- 
dise.” “ When you see a pilgri:n, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana- 
tion of the following terms which occur in 
this account of tho hajj, refor to the words 
as they ocour in this dictionary : ‘ARAFAH, 
ATYAMU 'T-TASHRIQ, HAJARU 'L-ASWAD, HAJI, 
IHRAM, MARWAH, MABSJIDU "L-HAKAM, MAQAMU 
IBRAHIM, MAHRAM, MIQAT, MUZDALIFAH, TA- 
W4F, ‘UMRAH, RAMYU 'L-JIMAR, ZAMZAM, TAL- 
BIYAR, RUK'RU ‘L-YAMANI, TARWIAH, KHUT- 
MAH; ‘IDU 'L-AZHA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has — tho pil- 


image is called a haji, which title he j 
e.g. Haji Qasim, the Pi ãuim. 

Only five Englishmon are known to have 
visi Makkah, and to have witnessed the 
ceremonies of the eee ae Pitts, 
of Exeter, A.D. 1678; John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, a.D. 1814; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, a.D. 1868; Mr. H. 
Bicknell, a.v. 1862; Mr. T. F. Koane, 1880. 
Tho narratives of each of these “ pilgrims” 
havo been published. Tho firet account in 

lish. of the viait of a European to Makkah, 

is t of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 

Rome, who visited Makkah in 1608. His 

narrative wap — in Willes and Eden’s 
Decades, 4:p. 1555. 

Professor Palmer (“‘ Introduction” to the 
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Qar’an, p. liii.) says :—*‘ Tho ceremonios of the 
ilgrimage could not be ontirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favourablo and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 


| pose in view. Thetraditions of Abraham tho 


ather of their race, and tho founder of Mu- 
hammad’s own religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the anoient temple a 
peculiar sanctity in the Prophet's eyes, nnd 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his giklah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself. Here, thon, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as woll as at which, devo- 
tion had been paid from time immemorial ; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—the one thing whioh 
gave them cven the shadcw of a national 
feeling; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. He therefore did the next best 
thing, he cleared it of idols und dedicated it 
to the servico of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane's Selectzons, p. Ixxxiv.) remarks :— 

“This samo pilgrimage is often urged as 
u sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. It is askod how the 
destroyer of idola could havo rooconc led his 
sonsolunoo tu tho olroults of tho Ka'bah and 
the vunoration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly be defended 
the charge of superstition; but it is easy to 
veo why Mohammad en olned them. ey 
were hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
tho sacred temple, and by the traditional re- 
verence of all his people; and besidos this tio 
of ausociation, which in iteelf was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor- 


‘ship in tho Ka‘bah would prove of real 


value to his religion. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilyrimage 
to Mekka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of whioh it is impossible 
to ute tho wisdom He well know the 
consolidating effect of forming a contre to 
whioh bis followors should gather; and hence 
he reasserted the sanctity of tho blaok stone 
that ‘came down from heaven’; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim shouid pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, aud ho enjoined him to make the pil- 
image thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the intinunco of centuries of asacciations 
It carries the Muslim back to the oradle of 
his faith, the childhood of hia prophot ; it re- 
minds him of the struggle between tho old 
faith and tho new, of tbe overthrow of the 
idols, and tho ostablishment of tho worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids hi 
remember that all his brother Muslima aro 
worshipping towards tho same sacred apot, 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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lievers, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopes, reverencing the same thing, wor- 

ship the same God. Mohammad showed 

his knowledge of the religious emotions in 

man when he preserved the sanctity of the 

templo of IalAm.” 

Tho Makkan pilgrimage admits of no othor 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
puperstition and silly customs of the Hajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
-koth monotheistic in its principle, and icono- 
alastio in its practices. 

A carefal and critical study of Islim will, 
wo think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhainmad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototvpe, Moses 
his law-giver, and Jerusalem his Q But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
“nly the Prophot’s revelations, bat also his 
oral standards. Makkah hecame the Qib- 
Jah: and the spoctacle of the Muslim world 
howing in the direction of a black stono, 
whilst they worship the one God, marks 
Indi, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a roli- 
ion of compromiay. 

Apologiate of Islim have endeavonred to 





Nationality of Pilgrims. 





Ottoman subjo:ta including pilgrims from 
from Egypt or 


Syrian and Irak, but not 
Arabia propor š 


Egyptians. 
Mogrebbins (‘ 


from the Barbary States. 
Algiers, and Morocco. 


guishable from each other. š : 
Arabs from Yemen 


9» ” 


them Wahhabites . 
» Hojaz, of these 
eccans 


99 


Negroes from Soudan . š u o 


* » Zanzibar . I ‘ š 
Malabari from tho Cape of Good Hope . 
Persians š i è š ; š 
Indians (British subjects) . 
Malayan, chiofly from Java and 


Dutoh anhjocts 
Chinexo I 


Mongols from the Khanates, Included in tho 


Ottoman m ; š š ç + ; 
Lazia, Ciroassians, Tartars, &o. (Russian 
aubjacts), inoluded in the Ottoman Haj 


Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included 


in the Indian and Persian Haje . 


Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 





ople of the West”), that 
is to say, .\rabic-speaking Mussalmans 
ripoli, Tunis, 
These are always 
classed together and aro. not easily distin- 


Oman and Hadramaut : I 
$; » Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 


porhaps 10.000 
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shiold Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having “ forged thè namo of God,” but we 
know of not which can justify the act of 
giving the stapid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 


_ of a divino enactment. 


The Walth&bis, the Puritans vf Isim, re- 
gard the ciroumambuiation of the Prophet's 
tomb as superstitious (as shirk, or asevciating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj? Ifreverence for the Prophet's tomb is 
shirk, what are the runnings at as-Safa arid 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
kissings of the black stone? No Muslim: 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
would be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future of Islam, 
has given some interesting statistics regard- 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
1880, which he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for some years past st Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjects are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agonts rosiding there. 


TaBLE vr TUR Mecca Pirgrimaae or 1880. 


Total of Muasul- 


Arri b Arri 
| Seer | Land.” | man population 
8,600 1,000 22,000,000 
000 1,000 5,000,000 
6,000 — 18,000,000 
8,000 — st, 
3,000 — 8,000,000 
— 6,000 4,000,000 
= 22,000 2,000,000 
2,000 = 10.000,000 @ 
1,000 — 1,600,000 
150 — 
,000 2,6 8,000,000 
15,000 — ,000, 
12 000 — 80,900,000 
100 = 15,000,000 
a — 6,000,000 
~ — 5,000,000 
ae. as 8,000,000 


Total Census of Islam 175,000,000 
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HAJJATU *L-WADA! (glogt Sgn). 
The lest or farewell pilgrimago performed by 
Mubammad, and which is tak8n as the model 
of an orthodox hajj. It is called the Hajju 
-Akbar,or Greater Pilgrimago, in the Qur’an, 
Sirah ix. 3. (See Mishkat, book xi. cb. lii., 
aod Muir's Life of Mahomet.) It ie supposed 
to have commenced February 23, a.D. 632 


HAJJ MABROR (yy g>). An 


approved or accopted pilgrimage (Mishkut, 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2). A pilgrimmege to 


Makkah performed according to the condi- 
tions of Muslim iuw.. | ` 
HAKAM .(p$e). An arbitrator 


appointed by a qazi to settle disputes. It is 
not lawful to appoint either » slave or an 
uabelieyer or a slanderer, or an infant, as an 
arbitrator. ——— vol. ii. p. 688.) 
_ According to the Qur'ùn, Sùrah fv. 39, 
domestic quarrels sbould be settled by an 
arbitrator :—“ If ye feara breach between the 
two (i.e. husband and wife) thcn appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and. an arbitrator 
from her people." 

Al-H , tho Abitrator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not so employed in the Qur'an. 


HAKIM (pS). “A just ruler.” 
The term Ahkumu 'l- Hakimin, “ the Most Just 
of Rulers, is used for God, Qur’dn, Sirah 
xcv. 8; also, Khairu 'l-Hakimin, i.c. “ Best of 
Rulers,” Sarah vil. 85. 

HAKIM (poX=), pl. Aukama’; Heb. 
Corn. Lü.“ A wise person.” (1) A 
philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (3) 
Al-Hukin, “Tho Wise Ono.” One of t 
ninety-nine attributes of God It frequently 


occars in the Qur'an, e.g. Sirah ii. 128: “ Thou 
art tho Mighty and the Wise!” 


HAL (jl). A astute, or condition. 
A torm used by tho Sifi mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon thé 
heart of man without hie intention or desire, 
ench as sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or desire, 
or lust. Ifthese conditions are stablo and in- 
transjent, they are callod malkah or meyam; 
but if they are transiunt and fleoting, they 
are called hal. (Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Dictionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 

A stato of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift and a sure ee of 
spoedily arriving at “ The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says (Oriental Mysti- 
cism, p. 66), “ This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exeeed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriontal mind, and not 
unfrequently producos a state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during -the recout roligious revivalx. Ruoh 
ecstatic state is considered a suro prognosti- 
cation of direct illumination of the heart hy 
God, and constitutes the fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called hal or ecstasy.” 


HALAL (JM). Lit. “ That which 
is untied or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


AL-HAMD 


as distinguished from fardm, or that whigh is 
unlawful. 


.AL-HALIĪM fpei). “ The Olement.” 
Ove of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, eg. Sirah ii. 225: ‘ God 
is forgiving and clernent.” 


HAMĀ’IL (Jue). Lit. “Things 


auspended ™ An amulet or charm [amoLST.] 


HAMALAH (8\—s). Com pensa- 
tion for manslaughter or’ murder’, called also 
diyah. [pivau. } 

HAMALATU 'L- ARSH (Ku — 
Ppl), Lit. “Those who bear the 
throng.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Quran, Siirah xl. 7: “ Those who bear the 
throne (i.e. the Hamualatu "l“Arsh) and those 
around it (te. the Kariibin) ovlobrate the 
praise of their Lord, und beliove in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Baghawi, tho commentator, says they 
are eight angels of the highest rank. They 
are so tall thet their feet stand on the lowest 
strata of the earth and their heads reach 
the highest heavens, the universe does not 
reach up to their oavels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from their ears to 
their shoulders! (Al Bayhawi, Bombay 
edition, vol. ii. p. 23.) 


HÁMAN (oa). The prime 
ministor of Pharaoh. Mentioned the 
Qur‘an in three differont chapters. 

Sarah xxviii. 7: “For sinners were Pha-- 
rach and Hámán.” 

Sūrah xxix. 38 ; “ Korab (Qiriin) and Pha- 
raoh and Haman! with proofs of his mission 
did Mosos come to them and thoy bobaved 
proudly on the earth.” 

Sirah xl. 88 :-- 

‘¢And Pharaoh said,‘O Haman, build for 
me a tower that I way rouch the avonues. 

“¢The avenues of the hoavons, and may 
mount to the God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar.’” 

Some European critics think that Muham- 
mad has here made Himin the favourite of 
Ahasuerus and the enemy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. The Rabbins make this 
vizior to havo been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Julkut on Ex. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

ln tho Mishkat (book iv. oh. i. pt. 8), there 
is a tradition that Muhammad said he who 
neglects prayers will be in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, Héman, and Ubaiy ibn Khbalf (an in- 
fidel whem Muhammad slow with his own 
hand at tha battle of Uhud.) 


AL-HAMD (ssai), the “ Praise.” 
A title of the first chaptor of the Qur'an. 
According to Kitabu ‘I-Ta‘rifat, “praise” 
(hamd) of Goud is of throo kinds :-- 

(1) Al-kawalu 'L Qali, ho pralse of (¿oq 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himself. (32) Al- 


hamdu'l. Fi‘li, tho praise of God with the body 


according to the will of God. (3 Al-hamdu 
‘l-Hali, tho praise of God with the heart and 
spirit. 


AL-HAMID 


AL-HAMĪD (aspa). “The Laud- 
able.” The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre- 
quently ocoure in the Qur’én, eg. Sirah xi. 

, * Verily Ho is to hs praised.” 


HA MIM (m \=). Soven Sürahs 


of the Qur'an bogin with the letters ¢ å, p m, 
and aro called al-Hawamim. They aro the 
XL, XLI, XLI, XLN, XIIV, XLV, and XLVI. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the meaning of these 
mysterious lwtters. Jalalu ‘d-din as-Suyfti 
in hia Jigqrn, says those letters are simply 
initial lettors, the meaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbas says the 
letters » Ó, and e m, stand for olea ði ar- 
— “the Meroiful,” one of the attributos 
o 


Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
Korfin, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha, Mim, 
which sre prefixed to numiszrous successive 
Suras were private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said — effecting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to othor Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged.” 


HAMRBAD ’L-ASAD (IUI tys). 
A village or small town, the scene of one of 
Mahammad’s expeditions against the Quriisb. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
— fires = meli the — 

at the pursuing force was v e, and, 
oontenting himself with this domonatration 
he retorned to al-Madinah, from whioh it waa 
about 60 milon. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

“At Hamr& al Asid, Mahomet made pri- 
eoner one of the enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bodr, and, ha five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the pro that be would not 
sgain bear arms in tho war against tho 
Prophet. He now sought for meroy: ʻO 
Mahomet!’ he prayed, ‘forgive mo of thy 
— ‘Nay, verily,’ sald the Prophet ‘a 

liever may not be twice bitten the 
same hole. Thou shalt never return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I havo 
again deceived Mahomet, Lead forth to 
execution!’ So saying, he mutioned to . 
- bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive’s head.” (Muir's Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 276.) 


HAMZAH (ipe). Muhammad s 
unole, who embraced Islim and became one 
of ite bravest champions. He was at the 
battle of Ubud and slew ‘Ugmin, one of the 
leadera of the Quraish, but waa soon aftor- 
wards himself killed by a wild negro namod 
Wahshi, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to havé said that Hamzah was “the lion of 
God and of His Apostle.” The warlike deeds 
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of Hamyah are recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamszah. 


MZIYAH (Sym). À sect of 
— founded by Navona ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
bo consignod to the Fire of Holl, the genoral 
belief of Mubamradans being that they will 
have a spocial place in al-A‘r&f. (Kitabu 't- 
Tatrš/at, in loco.) 


HANAFI (ie), HANIFI (iee). 


A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imām Abū Hanifah. [asu HANIFAN.] 


HANBAL. [IBN HANBAL.] 


BALI] (.iv=). A member of 
the Hanbali — of — Muslims. [inu 
HANBAT.. ) 


HAND. Arabic yad (+2), pil. 
ayadi. Heb. T- 


(1) It is a rulo wtth Muslims to honour the 
right hand above the left; to use tho right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left. for actions which, though nevessary, are 
unclean, The hands must be washod before 
prayers | ABLUTIONS J and before meals. 

(2) The expression Uah, the “ hand of 
God,” ocours in the ‘an :— 

Sfirah v. &9. “The Jews say, * God's hand 
is fettered’; thoir handa are fettered, for they 
are cursed.” 

Sürah xlviii 10: “ God's hand is above 
their hands.” ° 

There is s controversy botween the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhdbis regarding the 
ae ‘¢God’shand.” The former main- 

ing that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the latter hol that it is 
literal ; but that it is impossible to say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
manner of His existence be understood ? 


HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 
of keeping a handkorchief in the hand, as is 
—— ractised, is said to be abominablo 
(makrvh). Many, however, hold that it is al- 
lowable, if done from motives of necossity, 
This, says Abū Hanifah, ie approved ; for tho 
practice is abominable only when it is dono 
ostentatiously. (Hiddyah, vol.’ _ p. 965.) 

Int. 


HANIF (Ape), pl IHunafa'. 
“Ore who is inclined.” (1) Anyone sincern 
in his inclination to Islim. (?) e orthodos 
in the faith. (8) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma'u 'l- Bihar, in loco.) 

The word occars fen times in the Qur'an. 

I.—Siz times for the. religion of Abra- 
ham :— 

Sarah ii. 129: “ They say, ‘ Be ye Jews or 
Christians so shall ye be guided ! y: ‘Not 
so!’ but the faith of Abraham, the anif, 
be was not of the idolaters.” 

Strah iii, 60: “Abraham was not a Jow 
nor yot a Christian, but ho was a Hanif re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

Idem, 89: "Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a Hanif, who was not of the idolaters.” 
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Sürah vi. 162: “The faith of Abrahum. 
the Hanif, he was not of tho idolaters.” 

Sitrah xvi. 121: “Verily Abraham was an 
meee Hanif, and was not of the idolators.” 

Sareh vi. 79: (Abraham ‘aaid) ‘I bave 
turned my face to Him who originated the 
heavon-and tho earth as a Hunj/, and I am 
nat of the idolaters.” 

IL— Four times for ono sound in the 
faith :— 

Stirah x. 108 :'“ Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as.a Hanif, and be not an 
idolater.” 

Sirah xxii. 82: “Avoid apeeking falsely 
being Hanj/s to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Sirah xevili. 4. “ Being sinvere in religion 
unto Him, as Hanis, and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 


Strah xxx. 29: “Set thy face atesdfust; 


towards the religion as a Hanis” 

TII.—The term wasa alsọ appliod in the 
early stages of Islëm, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endesvonred fo search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst these Hanifa were Wa- 
raqah, the Prophot’s cousin, and Zaid ibn 
Amr, surnamed the Knguirer. They were 
known ag Finnifs, a word whioh inally 
moant “ijnoliniug ono's étops toward any- 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con- 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used il for the reli- 
gion of Abraham, but asftorwards for any 
sincere profossor of islam. 

HAQIQALI (die). “Truth; sin- 
cerity.” 

(1) The essence of a thing s* meaning that 
by boing which a thing is what it is. As 
when we any that a rationa) animal is the 
haqiyak of a human being. (See Kitabu ’t- 
Tœrifũt.) 

(2) Á word ór phraze usei in its proper 
or origina) sense, as opposed to that which is 
figurative. A apeech without trope or 
figure. 

(8) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the Sufi, whon ho is supposed to receive 
u revelation of the true nature of the (od- 
head, sud to have arrived at “the Truth.” 


au- HAQIQATU °L- MUHAM- 
MADIYAH (issa Dia) The 
original essence of Muhammad, the Nar-+- 
Muhammadiyah, or the Light of Muhammad, 
which in believed to have heen created befuro 
all things (Kitabu °t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 

Tho Wahhabia do not bolieve in the pre- 
existence of their Prophet, and tho doctrine 
is most probably an invention of tho Sufi 
mystics in the early stages of lelam. 

According to the thnam Qastalini (Au. 
wihib-s-laduniya, vol. |. p. 12), it ie related by 
Jabir ibn ‘Abd, ‘IAh ul-Ansari that the Pro- 
phot said, “The first thing oreated was the 
light of your Prophet. which was ereated 


HAQQU ’L-‘ABD 
from the light of God. This light of mine 


. roamed about wherever God willed, and when 


the — resolved to make the world, he 
divided light of Mubammad into four 
portions; from the first he created the Pen 
— ; from the second, the Tablet (lauk); 
rom the third, the highest hoaven and tho 
throno of God (‘arsh); the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : fran the first were 
created tho famalatu ‘l-‘Arsk, or the oight 
angels whu support tho throne of God; from 
the second, the hare or lower throne of God ; 
from the third, the angels; and the fourth, 


‘being divided into four subdivisions, from it 


were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea- 
vens, (3) the earth, (89) the seven paradises 
and seven hells, (4) and again from n fourth 
eection were created (1) the light of the 
eyes. (2) the light of the mind, (8) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re- 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author of the Hayate '/- Quiud, a Shi‘ah 
book of traditions (See Moerrick’s translation. 
p. 4), saya the traditions respecting tbe orea- 
tiona from this Light of Muhammad are nume- 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan 
cies may posaibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to differcnt eras in the pro- 
cess of creation. “The holy light of Mu- 
hammad,” he says, “dwelt under the empy- 
ccan soventy-throe thousand yoary, and theu 
resided seventy thoneand yoars in Pera- 
dise. Afterwards ìt rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the : celestial 
tree called Srdratu 'l-Muntakā, and, emi- 

ating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 

h in the lowest of these velestial man- 
sions, whero it remained until the Most High 
willed tbe creation of Adam.” 

(A very curioua account of the absurd be- 
lief of the Shi'ahs on. this subject will be 
found in Mr. Morrick’s edition of tho Hiyatu 
"l- Qulub ; Boston, 1850.) 


HAQIQI (Ja). “ Litera]” as 
—— to that which i» majazi, or figura- 
tivo. 


HAQQ (a=). “Truth, justice.” 
A wrm used in theol for that which is 
true, e y. Tho word of Qod; religion, In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a. claim. By t(bo Süfi ynyaticu it is always 
used for the Divino Essence; God. 

Al-Hagq, “ The Truth.” One of the ninety- 


nine attributes of God. 


AL-HÁQQAH (GA) Lit. “ The 
surely Impending.” The title of the nxixth 
Sirah of the Qur’in. in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “The inevit- 
able! (al-Hdggatu/). What is the inevit- 
able?” The word is understood by all com- 
mentators to mean the Day-vf Kesurrection 
aud Jadgmont. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qur'an. 


HAQQU 'L-‘ABD (yall (ye). “The 
right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 


HAQQU LLAN 


HAQQU 'LLAH (W ye). “The 
right of God.” Iu law, the retributivo obas- 
tisement which it is the duty of a magistrate 
to nfifet for crime and offences against mora- 
lity and religion. In theology it means 
prayor, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
religious duties. 


HAQQU 'L-YAQIN (yest J>). 
“A conviction of the truth.” A term nsed 
by the Safi mystics for a state in which the 
seoker after truth hes in thought and reftec- 
tion a positive evidence of his extinction and 
of his being incorporated in the Essence of 
God [yvaqin.] 


HAQQU 'N-NAS ((»U3t.ye). “The 
right of men.” A term in law implying tho 
same as Haggu 'l-‘ Abd. 


HARAM (a), pl. Huram. " That 
whioh is sacred. (1) Al-Haram, the sacred 
recincts of Makkeh or al-Madinah. (2) 
aram, the spartments of women in a Mu- 
hammadan household. [Rarme] (8) Huram, 
wivos. 


HARAM (pte). Lit. “prohibited.” 
That which is unlawful. The word ie used 
in both a good and a bad sansa, 6.g. Baitu 'l- 
harim, tho sacred house; and df ‘l-haram, 
unlawful possessions. Jbnu 't-bardm, an ille- 
gitimate son; Shakru ‘l-hardm. a sacred 
mouth. 

A thing is ‘said to be Auram when. it ia for- 
bidden, as opposed to that which is du/al, or 
lawful. A pilgrim is said to be daraém as soon 
as he has put on the pilgrim's garb. 

Haramu 'llåh là ofa in a form of onth 
that a man will not do a thing. 


HARAMU ’L- MADINAH (e-= 
Kuas). The sacred boundary of al- 
Madinah within which certain aots are un- 
lawfal which are lawful «elsewhere. The 
Imam Ab Hanifah says that although it ia 
respectful to the position of the sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, &c., still it is not, 
an in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
gious duty. According to a tradition by ‘Ali 
ibn Abi T&lib (Mishkal, book xi. oh. xvi.), 
the Hudids 'l- Haram, or sacred limits of al- 
Madinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Saur. Ac- 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the Haram 
is from ten to twelve miles. (El Medinah 
and Meccah, vol i. p. 863.) 


HARAMU MAKKAH (¿<e pe). 
The sacred boundary of Makkah withid which 
certain acts are unlawful which aro lawful 
elsewhere. It is not lawful to carry arms, or 
to fight witbin ite limils. Its thorns must 
not be broken, ner ita game molested, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to ite owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
dry grase must not be cut; except the bog 
rash (igkhtr), because it is used for black- 
smith's fires aned for thatching houses. (A. 
tradition by Ton ‘Abbss, Mishkat, book xi. 
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oh. xv. pl. 1). ‘Abdu 'l-Ifaq anys that when 
Abrahan, “the friend of God,” placed the 
black stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka'bab, its cast, west, north, and sontb 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherevor the brightnres extended itself be- 
eame the Hudidu 'l-JTarum, or tho limite of 
tho sacred oily. Those limita’nre:markod by 
manars or pillare on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah anid Jairfindh roads, regarding which 
there is soroe dispate as to tho exact dia- 
tance. 


HAREEM. [nag] 
HARES. Arabic arnah, pl. aranib. 
Heb. FINN. The flesh of the hare 


v .. 

is lawful, for tho Prophet ate it, and com. 
manded his companions to do so (Aiddych, 
vol. iv. p. 75). A difference of opinion has in 
all agos existed as to tho value of the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Romana ate it in spite of an opinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is spocified amongst tho un- 
gloan animals (Lov. xi. 6; Deut ziv. 7). The 
Parsocoa do not oat haro’s flogh, nor de the 
Armonians. 


HARF (o). (1) An extremity, 
verge, or bordor. (2) A letter of the alpha- 
bet. (3) A particle ih grammar. (4) A 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of oxprossion 
poculiar to certaiu Arabs, The Quar‘an ia 
said to have been revealed in seven dialecte 
(saat ahruf). (qur’An.} (5) A term used by 
the Sufi mystica for the partdole of any true 
easence. 


HARIM. or HAREEM (ays). A 
word uscd onpocially in Turkey, Eero and 
Syria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan bousebold. In Peraia, Afghan- 
islan, and India, the terme Aaramgah, mahall- 
sardi and xandweh are used for the same plate. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Qur’én (Siirah xxzili, 65), in all Muham- 
madan countries it ia the rule for respectable 
women to remain sccluded at home, and not 
Lo travel abroad unveiled, nor to agsociate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
mate relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which are in an inclosed court- 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
inolosure,is called the Aart, und sometimes 
karam, or in Persian zeandnah, fron: gan, a. 
“ woman”). Mr. Lane in hin Aladern Egyp- 
tijana, hna givon a full necount of tho Kgyptian 
harim. Wo aro indehted to Mrs. Meer Ali 
for tha following vory graphio and intoroating 
doscription of «» Muhammadan zaniunh of 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English indy who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and re- 
ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve yoars. Upon the death of her hus- 
band. a returnod to England, and published 
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her Observations on the Musalmans of India, 
which was dedicated, with permission, to 
Qneen Adelside. 

“The habitable buildings of a native Mu- 
hammadan home are raised a few steps from 
the court; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, whioh has no upper rooms; the 
roof ie flat, and the sider and back without 
windows, or any aperture throagh which air 
can be received. Tho sides and back are 
meroly high walls, forming an onclosure, und 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwolling-placo facing the court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores; doors aro fixud to these 
clowets, which aro the only places I buve seon 
with them ín a zaninsh or mahall (house or 
palace ocoupied by femalos) ; the floor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or atones; boarded 
floors are not yet introdaced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick waddod 
curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars. Some saninabs have two rows of 
pillars inthe halls with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth be 
required; t & convenient arrangement 
where tho establishment of servants, slaves, 
&o. is extensive. 

“The wadded curtains are called pardahbs ; 
these are sometimes mado of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously cantrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi- 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides the pardahs, tho oponings bet woon 
the pillars have blinds noatly made of Hino 
bamboo strips, woven together with coloured 
cords ; these are called obicks. Many of them 
-aro painted grean; others aro more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to overyone 
in Indis, as they admit air when let down, 
and at the same time shut out flies and othor 
annoying insects; besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by thom—s desirable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

“ The floors of the halls are first matted 
with the coarse date-loaf matting of the 
sountry, over which are sproad shatranjis 
oer cotton carpets, peculiarly the manu- 

ure of the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue); a white calico carpet.covers the shat- 
ranji on which the females take their seat 

“The bedsteads of tho family are placed, 
daring tho day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at ploasurw to any chosen 
apot for the night's ropose; ofton into the 
open court-yard, for thy bonuflt of the pure 

. They are all fermed on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half a yard from the flour, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing ss 
they rise towards the frame, which fe laced 
ever with a thick cotton tape, made for the 
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purpose, and plaited In uhecquers, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather olnstio, and very 

leasant to recline ‘upon. Tho legs of thosv 
— are in sume instauqes gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver; uthors have onamel 
paintings on fine woud; the inferior grades 

ave them meroly of wood painted plain and 
varnished. 'Thesorvuuts'bedsteada are of tho 
common mango-wood withunt ornament, the 
lacing of these for the sucking buing of elantic 
striug manufacturod from the fibro uf the 
cocoa-nut. 

‘‘Such are the bodsteads of every class of 
people. Thay seldom have mattrusses: a 
white quilt is spread on the lacing, over 
which a calico shoot, tiod at each ourucr of 
the bedstoad with cords and tassols; several 
thin flat pillowa of beaten cotton fur the 
hoad; a muslin shoot for warm weathor, and 
a woll wadded rasa; (covorlid) for winter is 
all these children of Nature deem osventinl to 
their comfort in the way of sleeping. Tho 
have no idea of night-dresses; the sarne suit 
that adorns e. lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. Tho single 
article exchanged at night is tho gupaffa @ 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico shect 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with the meanegt, but 
those who can afford shawis of Oashmere, 
prefer them for sleoping in, when the cold 
weather rendors tem bearable Blankets 
are nover used except by the poorest pea- 
santry, who wear them ın lieu of better gar- 
ments night and day in the wintor seuson; 
thoy are always black, the natural colour of 
the wool, The quilts of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour; they aro usually 
bound with broad silvor rivands, and some- 
times bordered with gold broeaded trim- 
mings. The middling classcs have fine 
chintz quilts, and the servarts and slaves 
coarse ones of the samo material; but all are 
on the same plan, whethor for a queen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in the 
quality of tho material. The mistress of the 
house is easily distinguiehed by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a zandnah, a masnad not 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of tho mansion. Tho masnud curpet le 
spread on the fluor, if possible nour to a 
pillar about the centro of the hall, and is 
made of many varietios of fabric—gold cloth, 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit the lady’s taste, cir 
cumstancoa, er conveniance. It is about two 
yards square, and generally bordored or 
fringed, on which is placed the all-important 
masnad This article may be cidorstuod by 
those who have seen a lace-maker’s pillow in 
England, excepting only that the masnad is 
about twenty timea theo size of that useful 
Lftle article in the hands of dur industrious 
villagers. The masnad is covered with gold 
eloth, silk, velvet, or calico, with square pil- 
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lows to correspond, for the olbows, the 
knees, &o. This is the scat of honour, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior : 
when. a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendered tu her, and 
the lady of the house takns her place most 
hambly on the very edge of hor own carpet. 
Looking-glassos or ornamental furniture are 
very raroly to be seen in the zanānah, oven of 
the very richest females. Chairs and sofas 
are prodacod when English visitors are ex- 
; but the ladies of Hindustém prefer 
the usual modo of sitting and lounging on the 
carpet; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of tho whole country has over 
been seated at one; and very fow, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
thoir meals being sorved on the floor, where 
dustarkhwins (table-cloths we should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
oons, glasses, nor napkins, eo essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst 
Europeans. But those who never knew such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor tasto to appreciate them. 

* On the noveral occariona, amongst native 
society, of aasombling in large parties, an at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly floanced with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a line with the building, and covered with 
shatranji, and white carpets to correspond 
with the floor-farnitare of the hall; and here 
the ladion sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
veniens from the absence of their bedsteads, 
which could never be arranged for bhe accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage—nor is it 
ever 6 

“The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurnished hails, is on such occasions quite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses; the brilliant Apiay 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
arves, the various oxpressions of countonance, 
and difforent figuros, the multitude of female 
attendants and slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
drosses, are subjects to attract both the oye 
and the mind of an observing visitor; and tho 
hall, which when empty — desolate 
and comfortlese, thus filled, loaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

“The buzz of human voices, the happy 

layfalness of the children, the chasto sing- 
* of the domnis fill up the animated pic- 
ture. I have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any fee of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time I made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with increased delight after 
na witnessed the bustle of a saninah 
assembly. At first J pitied the apparont 
monotony of their lives ut this feeling has 
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worn away by intimacy with the people, who 
are thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement; and never having felt the 
sweets of liberty, would not kuow how to 
nae the boon if it were to be grantod them. 
Aa the bird from the nest immured in a ‘cage 
iu both choerful and contented, so aro thoso 
females. They havo not, it is trae, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good understandings, and having learned 
their duty they strive to fulfill it. So far 
as I have bad any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sinccre friends, and liberal bene- 
fnctreseon to the di poor. These are 
thoir moral qualifications, and in their reli- 
gious dnties, they are zealous in performing 
the several ordinances which they have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If thero be any merit in obeying the 
injanctions of their law-giver, those whom (í 
have known most intimately, deserve praive 
since ‘ hey are faithful in that they profess.’ 

“To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
finement, this kind of life is by no moans irk- 
some; they have their — and thair 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
to our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at some of our modes of dis- 
sipating time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me always happy, con- 
tented, and aatiafind with the seclusion to 
which they were born; they dosire no othor, 
and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
mado partakers of that freedom of inter- 
course with the world we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since their health suffers 
nothing from that confinement, by which they 
are preserved from a varioty of anaras and 
temptations ; besides which, they would deem 
it diagraceful in the highest dogree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are uot rela- 
tions. They are cducated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no wigh that | 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apart from the suciety of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Femalo 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint. 

‘Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
ciple to keep thomeelves strictly from obser- 
vation; all who have any regard for the 
character or the honour of their honse, se- 
clude themselves from the eyo of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
to a rigid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the (lit. 
‘‘curtain ”), and when they move abroad it 
in always in covered conveyances, and under 
tho guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is equally tenacious as the mother to 
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preserve the young lady's reputstion unble- 
mished by concealing her from the gaze of 


men. 

“The ladies of sandnah life are not re- 
stricted from the society of their own sex; 
they are, as I havo before remarked, extra- 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable whon entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they aro seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants; and aocording to her means the 
number jn hor establishment is regulated. 
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Some l!adiss of rank have from two to ten . 


companions, independent of slaves and domos- 
tica; and there are sume of tho roy! family 
at Lucknow who entertain in thoir service 
two or three hundred female: depundants, of 
all olasees. A well-tilled zanainah is a mark 
of gentility; and even tho poorest lady io the 
country. will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she caunot afford compauions ; 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, the habit of assqciating with numbers 
having grown up with infanoy to maturity: 
*to be alone,’ is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

“ occasions of assembling in large par- 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by tho 
servanta of the house at which they are 
vlaitiug. ‘Thiv swolls the numbers to be pro- 
vided: for; and as the visit is alwaya for threo 
days aod three nights (except on ‘/ds, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore- 
thoughs myst bo exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be socommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re- 
putation of hospitality. 

“The kitchen and offices to the saninah, 
I have remarked, ocoupy one gide of the quad- 
rangle; they face the great or centro hall 
appropriated to the assembly. Those kit- 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from tho smoke 
—I say emoke, because chimneys have not 
yet beon iptroduged into the kitchens of the 
nativos. | 

“The Gre-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling atoves, each, admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatiq style of cooking 
requiring no other contrivange. Roast or 
bolled joints are never seon at the dinner of a 
nativé; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess ander all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forke are not 

to be amoaget the useful appen- 
dages of a maal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stuws ahd curries are the 
chief; all the othera are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shapo of roast muaty ara 
small lean cutlets — aqusoned sud = 
mented with poun poppy seed. Bevera 
being — toyethor ZA skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted uver a ebarcoal dre 
spread on the ground, and then dalled kabab, 
which word implies roast meat. 

‘The kitchen of a sananah would be in- 
adequate to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly; the west choice dishes only 
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. (for the highly-favoured guests), are cooked 


by the servants of the establishment. The 
needod abundance required in entertaining a 
large party is proridsd by a regular bāsār 
cook, several of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever thore is a Mus- 
lin population. Orders being previously 
given, the morning and ovaning dinnors are 
unctually forwarded at the appointed Loura 
n Govored trays, each tray having portions of 
tho several good things ordorud, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on ite 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre- 
pared by the basér cuok (nãnbai, ho is 
called), h plain boiled rica, sweet rice, ki 
(rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &o., 
coloured with saffron), sajuns (curries) of 
many varieties,.sume cooked with vege- 
tables, ọthors with unripo fruits with or 
without meat; puidos of many sorts, kabåbs, 
preserves, pickles, ohatnis, and many other 
things too tedious to admit uf detail. 

“ The bruad in general use ainunyat nativen 
is chielly unloavaned: nothing in the likoness 
of English bread is to bo seen at their meals ; 
and many object to its boing formented with 
the intexicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Most of the nativo bread is baked on iron 
plates over s charcua) fire. They have many 
varieties, both pldin and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both io 
quality and favour. 

“Tho dioners, I have said, are brought into. 
the zananah, ready dished in the native 
earthenware,:on trays; and as they neither 
qse spoons nor forks, thore is no groat delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re- 
quired for display or efect, beyond the ex- 
cellent quality of the food and its well 
cooked. Ina large assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastarkhwan of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank; t are, there- 
fora, ecoommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may he convenient; each lady 
haying her companion at the meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a absuri, to hand water, or te fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or toa neighbour- 
ing group. The slaves and servante dine in 
parties after their ladies have Anished. in 
any retired corner of the court-yard—always 
avoiding as much as possible tho presence of 
their superiors. 

“Bofore anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
— neglecting it would be held unboly. 

is done, the lady turns to her meal, saying. 
“ Bismillah!” (Iu the name or to the praise 
of God!), and with the right hand conveys 
the food to her mouth (the left hand is never 
used at wweals); and although they partake 
of every variety of food placed before them 
with no other aid than their fingors, yet tho 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop u grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingera. The 
custom must always be offensive to a foreiga 
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eya, and the habit none would wish to copy; 
yet evoryone who witnesses must admire 
the neat way in which eating ia accomplished 
by these really Children of Nature.’ 

+: The repast concluded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the luqgan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hands and mouth), 
sre passed round. To overy person who, 
having announcod by the‘ Ash-Shukru lvliah! ' 
(All thanks to. !) that ske has finished, 
the sttendante present first the powdered 
peas, called besan,—which answers the pur- 
pose of soap in removing grease, &c. from the 
fingere—and then the water in due course. 
Soap has not even yot been brought into 
fashion by tbe natives, except by tho washer- 
men; I hage often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub- 
stitute I bave soen ie the powdered pea. 

“Lotes and laggans are articles in use 
with all classes of people; they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are alwaye of metal, 
either brass, or copper lncqnered over, or 
sino; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

“China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water ia their only beverage, and this 
ig preferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of the common red sarthen katora (cap 
shaped like a vaso). 

@ Qhina dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles ef 
fopA in; but it is as common in the privacy 
of the palace, ae well as in the huts of the 

try, to sae many choice things intro- 
noed et meala served up in the rude rod 
earthen platter, many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic vuokery being esteemed more palat- 
able from the earthen flavour of the now 
veasol in which it is served. , 

“China tea-eets are very rarely found in 
the xaninah, tea being used by the natives 
more asa tnedicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by: such gontlemen ss have frequent 
intercourse with the “Sahib Log” (English 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for thle delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a severe cold to induce 
them to partake of the boverage evon a8 a 
remody, but by no meaus 4s a luxury. I 
imagined that tho inhabitants of a sanánah 
were sadly deficient in aotua!l comforts. when 
I fonnd, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no prepnritions for. breakfast 
going forward; everyone seemed ongayed in 
pain-cating. and smoking the huqgah, but no 
breakfast after (he morning namés. I wan, 
however, soon ñatisfiod that tbey felt no sort 
of privetion, as the enrly moa) no common in 
Europe has never been introduved in Eastern 
ciroles. Their first meal ia a good suhsetantial 
dinner, at ten, cleven, or twelve o'clock, aftor 
which follows pao and the huqqah; to this 
succeeds a sleop of two or three hours, pro- 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayer 
—the pious, I ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgenco which would prevent the 
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discharge of thie duty. The socond meal 
follows. in twelve hours from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare; after 
which they usually sleep again until the 
dawn of day is near ut hand. 

** The huggah. (pipo) is almost in general use 
with fomalos. It is a common practite with 
the lady of the houso to present the huqqah 
she in arnoking tu har favonred guest. This 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap- 
preciated ; but such is the deferenco paid to 
parent, that a son can rarely be persuaded 

y an indulgent father or mother to smoko a 
huqqah in their révered presence ; this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but. real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son tho most tendor regard; and the 
fathor makea him both his companion and 
his friend ; yet tho most familiar ondoarmonta 
do not lessen tho feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal Jife, 
end which 1] can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

“The huqqah (pipe) ae an indulgence or a 
privilege, ts a groat definer of etiquette. In the 
presence of tho Link or reigning nawib, no 
subject, however he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can presume to smoke. In 
native courte, on state occasions, huquahs are 
poe only to the Governor-General, the 

ommander-in-Chjef, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of emokin 
with him; and they cannot consistently resis 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint je roadily understood by tho 
huqgah bardár to bring the huqyah, chargod 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applicatious of the munhnal (mouth- 
piece? to tho mouth, Indicates a sense of the 

onour conferred.” (Observations on the Mu- 
salmans of India, vol. i. p. 804.) 


HARIS (le). A surname which 
— occurs amongst “ the Oompanions.” 
In the Tagribu "t- Tahkgth, there are not fewer 
that' sizty-five persons of this name, of whem 
short biographical noles sre given. 

Hirie ibn Naufal ibn al- Haris ibn ‘Abdi ‘t 
Mutt&lib,, was a Oampanion of somo conse- 
— he lived close to the house of the 

rophel, and had frequently to make room 
aa the Prophets Harim extended itself. 
alg! 

Haris ibn Hishain ibn al-Mughirah, is 
another Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

Häring son of Suwnid ihn Samit, (he poet, 
was sxecuted at (had. 


HARISTYAH (4S;le). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Abñ l-Harig, who in 
opposition to the scet Abaziyarh, said it was 
not correct to say the acts of men woro not 
the acts'of Qod. (Kitdbu ’t-Tu'risat, in loco.) 

HARUN (yy\e). [aaron.] 

HAROUT WA MARUT (> ey 


wy). Two angels mentioned in 
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the Quran They are said to be two angels 
who, in sonsequence of their compassion for 
the frajlties of mankind, were sont down to 
earth to be tempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit, where they are great 
_ teachers of magio. 

The account of these two angols in tho 
Qur'an, is given in Sirah ii 96 :— 

“They (the Jews) followed what thé devils 
taught inthe reign of Solomon: not that Solo- 
mon was unbelieving, but the devils were un- 
believing, Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Harit and Marit, at Babel. Yet no 
men did these two teach until they had said, 
‘We are only a temptation. Be not then an 

-anbeliover.’ From theso two did men learn 
how to onuso division between man and wife: 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeod, what 
would harm and: not profit then; and yet 
they know that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the lifeto come! And vilo 
the price for which they havo sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it!” 


HASAD (a2). “Envy, malevo- 
lence, malice.” It occurs twice in the Qur’dn. 

Sirah ii, 108: “ Many of the pouple of the 
Book (i.e. Jews and Obristians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be- 
lieved, out of selfish envy, even after the truth 
hath boeu clearly shewn them.” 

Bürah oxiii. 5: “I seek refuge .. .. from 
tho envy of tho envious when he envies.” 


AL-HASAN (yai). The fifth 
Khalifah. The eldest eon of Fitinah, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband tha 
Khalifah ‘Ali. Born a.m. 8. Diod a.m 49. 
Ho succeeded his father ‘Ali as Khalifah 
4.8. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Oaliphate in favour of Mu‘i- 
-Wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wifo Ja‘dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yaszid, the san of Mu‘awiyah, by 
a promise af ma her, which promise he 
. did not keep. Al- had twenty children, 
fifteen eons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-Hasan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-Husain, 
form tho plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
barram. [Eugsauy, MUHARRAM, SAIYID. } 


HASHIM — The t 
grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. O. de Perceval, an 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.v. 442. Lo married Sal- 
mah, by whom ho had a son, ‘Abdu 1-Mutts- 
lib. the father of ‘Abdu "lah, who was tho 
father of Muhammad. ‘he author of tho 
Qamus says Hishim’s original name was 
‘Amr, but he was surnamed Hishim on 
account of his hospitality in distributing 
bread (hashkm, to break bread) to the pilgrims 
at Makkah 


HAUZU ‘L-KAUSAR 


HASHR (;t=). Lit. “Going forth 
from ono place, and assowbling in another.” 
Honce the word is used in the Qur’fn in two 
senses, viz. an emigration and an assembly, 
e.g. Sirah lix. 2: “ It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(t.e. Jows) who misbelieved, at the firat emi- 
gration.” (Hence al-Hashr is the title of the 
Lixth Sirah of the Quran) Sirah xxvii. 
17: “ And his hosts of the jinn and men and 
birds were assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu 'l-Hashr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resurrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from thoir 
graves and assemble for j ent. It occurs 
in this sonse in the Qur’ån, Sūrah 1. 42 :— 

“Verily we cause to live, and wo cause to 
die. To us shajl all return. 

“On tho day when the earth shall swiltly 
cluave asunder ovor the dead, wil this gather- 


ing be easy to Us. 

aL-HASIB (~eat). “The 
Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment. Ono ot 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. Tho title 
vocurs in the Qur’an three times. 

Sirah iv. 7: ‘God sufficeth for taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88: ‘God of all things takes an 
account.” 


Sirah xxxiii. 39: “ God is good enough at 


reckoning up.” 
SÄN (o>). The son of 

Sabit. A celobrated poet in the timə of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islëm. He is said 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
— in idolatry and 60 in Islim. 

t ia rolated in’ tho Traditions that tho Pro- 
het on the day of battle with the Bana 
Quralzab, cried uut, “O Hassan ibn §abit, 
abuse the infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you!” (Mishkãi, book xxii. 
oh. ix. pt. 1.) [roxray., 


HATIB IBN ‘AMR ble), 
An a couvert to Take aq a of 


most trusted of Muhammad's followers. “Hoa 


distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah: 

HAULANU 'T.-HAUL (Jyat y3). 
“ À complete year.” A term in Mahar. 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before sakāt is required of it. 
(AMidayah, vol. i. p. 2.) 


HAUZU 'L-KAUSAR (QV Jy). 
A pond or river in Puradise. “Acco to 
Muhammad's sayings in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii), it is more than 
® month’s journey in circumference, its wators 
are whiter than snow and eweoter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall nevor thirst. Tho word kaugar oovurs 
onoo in the Qus'in, mamely in SGrah oviil.. 
which dorivos therefrom ite title, and whore 
its translation and meaning is doubtful 
“ Vorily, we have given thee al-Kaugar.” Al- 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 


the pond al- Kaugar which is mentioned in the 
Traditions. 


HAWA 


HAWA (=a). “Desire, love; 
hankering after” A term used by the Sifi 
mysticn for lust, or unholy desire. Hawd-t- 

afgdni, “the luat of the flesh”; AAi-s-Havwda, 
t a soeptic, an unbeliever.” 


HAWAJIM tye). Tit. 
* Assaults, shocks.” A (o> Jei by the 
Safi mystics for those — of tho hoart 
which entar it without desire or intention. 
(‘Abdu ‘r-Razziq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


HAWAJIS (nol). “Thoughts.” 
A term used by the Safi mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (‘Abdu 'r- 
Razzăg’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


HAWALAH (Bly). A legal term 
signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
hy way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 606.) 


HAWAMIM (sete). A title given 
to the seven 5 A 1 Qur'ën F hioi 
begin with the letters c Ha e Mim, namely, 
XL, Süratu 1-Mu'min ; xrı, Süratu Fuşşilat; 
XLII, Süratu 'ah-Shûr xrm, Büratu 'l-Zakh- 
ruf; xLIv, Büratu d O.khën; xuv, Soratu 
'l-Jüësiyah; xrvr, Süratu l-Ahqëf. 

For an explanation of tho lettors H M at 
the commencement of these Sirahs, see 
NA MIM. 

It ie related in the Traditions that a man 
sald to the Prophet, “I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff ;” 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the Sürahs beginning with Hā Mim.” 
(Mishkat, book viii. ch. i. pt. 8.) 


HAWARI (.5,\). The word used 
in the Qur’in (Sfirahs il. 45; Ixi 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus. Al-Baizaiwi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it in derived 
from ġĝawar, “ to bo white,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were ro ble men and wore white 
garmonte. In the Traditions (Mishkat, book i. 
oh. vi. pt. 1) it is used for the followers of 
all tho ots. The word may be derived 


trom the Æthiopio Aawryra, “to go, to be 
sont.” 
AL-HAWÁASSU 'L- KHAMSAH 


GAM). [FIVE SENSES. | 


HAW ZIN (aja). A great and 
warlike tribe of KB ): the days of Mn- 
hammad, who dwelt betwoen Makkah and 
at-Ta'if. Muhammad defeated thom at the 
battle of Hunain, a.u. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur’an, Sirah ix. 26, is ascribed to an- 
gelic aid. (See Muir's Life of Mahomet, new 
od. p. 482.) 


HAWIYAH (&,\e), A division of 
hell The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Qur’in, Sarah ci. 6, “ But as for him whoso 


balance is light, his dwelling shall be 
Gawiyah "' 
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HAWK, The. Arabio ba’s (JN), sagr 

. It is lawful to hunt with 

hawks provided they are trained. A hawk js 

held to be trained when she obeys tho voice 
of her master. [uuNTING.] š 


HAYA’ (se). “Shame, pudency, 
modesty.” The word does not occur inthe - 
Qar’fn, but in the Traditions it is said, “Allahu 
hayiyun,” i.e. “God acts with modesty.” B 
whichis understood that God hates that whic 
in immodest or shamelesa. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said, “ Modesty (kaya) brings 
— but good.” (Mishkat, book xxii. 
ch. xix. 


HAYAT (Be). “Life” ‘The 
word frequently occurs In the Qur’&n, e.g. 
Sirah xviii. 44, “ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of tho life of this world.” Sirah 
li. 26, ‘* For you in retaliation is there life, O 
yo possessors of mind!” ` 

l-Haydtu 'd-dunya, “the worldly life,” is a 
term used in the Qur’in for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Sirah ii. 80: ‘Those who have bought 
this worldly lifa with tho future, the torment 
shall not bo lightoned from them nor shall 
they ho helped.” 


HAYOLA (ye). “Mattor.” 
The first principle of everything material. 
oe not ocour in either the Qur'an or the 

ig. 


cee Mensen. ([muw- 


eTRUATION. 


HAZAR (je). According to 
Arabic loxicons, the word means vigilanco or 
a cautious fear, but it only ocenre twice in 
the Qur'an. and in both instancen it implies 
terror. 

Sirah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap is fear of 
death.” (Hazara ‘l-Maut.) “Idem, 244: 
“‘ Dost thon not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 


arHAZARATU ’L-KHAMS 
6 \ wiyat). According to the 

tabu °t-Ta'rifat, al-hazarate ‘l-Khamaw 'l- 
Ildhyyah, or “ the five divine existences,” is a 
term ueed by the Sifi mystics for the follow- 


1. Hazrate ‘l-ghaibt ‘l-mutlag, That ox- 
— which is shasolutely unknown, i.e. 

oå. 

g, Hagratu'ah-ehħhahädali 'l-mutlagah, Thonn 
celostial ‘(ajrdm) and terrestrial (ajsam) ox- 
istences which are evident to tho senses. 

3. Hazratu ‘alami ‘| arwah That existence 
whioh consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits 

4. Huzratu ‘alamt ‘lemigal, That existonco, 
which is the unseen world, where there is the 
true likencss of everything whioh oxists on 
the carth. 

6. Hazratu 'l-jamtah, The collective exis- 
tance of tho four alroady montioned. 
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HÁZIR ZÀAMINI (J.Q be). 
‘Bail for the person, which, according to the 
Imam Abu Hanifeh, is lawful. Bail for pro- 
perty is called mal gamithi. — 


HAZRAH (84): Lit. “‘ Presence.” 
This title of respect has no equivelent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac- 
coptations. Applied te an officer of rank, it 
would mean “your honour”; to a clergyman, 
“ your reverence”; to a king, “ your majesty.” 

n applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacrodness 
of his office and character, i.e. our Saviour is 
ealled Hagratu ‘Isa, and the Virgin Mary, 
Hazratu M. . The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
need in this sense in Arabio books. Hazratu 
"Uah, “the presence of God,” is en Arabic 
term in prayer. 


HEAD. Arabicra’s,rds (.\;). Heb. 


WN, The author of the Raddu ’l. 
Mukhtar, vol. i. p. 670, says: “It is abominable 
(makrih) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say his 
prayers with his head uncovered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
ja a matter connected with the heart.” 

_ Amongst Muhammadana It is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the bead uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

Thore is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluchie and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long bair. 

Tho Bgyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leave only a small tuft (calléd 
shishah) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says: This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori- 

inated in the fear that if the Muslim ebould 

all into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might cut off tho head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, put hie impure hand inte tho mouth, in 
‘order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long; bat«was probably adopted 
from the Turka, for jt is. generally neglected 
by the Bad&wis, and‘the custom of shaving 
the head is of late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sako of cleanli- 
ness. 


HEAVEN. Arabic Samd’ (le); 
Persian Aemdn (ght); Heb. DYW, 
which expresses the firmament as distin- 
guished from Firrlaus, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. [pamapiez.] In the Qur'an it is 
stated that there are sevon paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Sirah xxiii. 17: “And we havo 
created above you seven puths, nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com- 
mentetors ‘anderstand that 7 are paths of 
the angels and of the celestial bodies, The 
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creation of the heaven is declared to bo for 
God’s glory and not for His pastime. Sirah 
xxi. 16: “ We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
— of sport.” ° 

t ia the general belief that at the last dey 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God’s power. Sirah xxii. 64: “He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. oh. vii.), Muhammad during the mi‘raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol- 
lows: (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence; (2) of pure 
gold, which ie John the Baptist’s and Jesus’; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph's; (O of 
white gold, which is Enoch’s; (5) of ailver 
which ie Aaron’s; (6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham’s. 
Theso accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in some books and according to popaiar 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which is that 
of the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Satarn; each of 
which orbs was supposed by the ancients to 
revolve round tho ourth in. ite-proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred. years’ journey. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 8). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens (6/. 
Deut. x. 14), “ The heaven and the heaven of 


heavens,” or seven (érrad olpavovs ols ewes 
ipb podo: kar’ dtxavdBacw, Clem. Aler. 
om., iv. 7, 686). “Resch Lakisoh dizit 


septem esse ocolos, quorum nomina sunt, 


1. yelum ; 2. oxpansum; 8. nubes; 4. habita- 
culum ; 6. habitatio ; 6. sedes. fiza; 7. Araboth. 
(See Wetstein, ad. 2 Oor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, ‘dws rpcrod otpavod,” 2 Cor. 
xii. 3, has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
says tho Jews divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubiferum, the atmosphere; (32) 
Astriferum, tho firmament; and (3) Empy- 
reum, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 


HEBER. [muon]. 
HEGIRA. [mrgan.] 


waragah, [INHERITANOB. } 


HELL. The place of torment is 
most frequently spoken of in the Qur’én and - 
Traditions aé an-Nar, “the fire,” but the 
word Jahannam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisionu. 
Sirah xv. 44: “Verily, hell — is- 
promised to all together (who follow — 
t has seven portals, and at every door there 
a be te party of them.” 

The Persian word used for hell in books of 
theology is dozakh. | 
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The seven divisions of hell are given by 
Muslim commentators as follows :— 


1. Jahannam (ore yeva, the purga- 
torial hell for all — For accord- 
ing to the Qur’n, all Muslims will pass 
threugh the regions of hell. Sfrah xix. 72: 
“There in not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

8. Laza (gM). Strah xcvii. 5: ` For Lazå, 

ing by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back and went away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

8. Al-Hutamah (Salaa). Sarah civ. 4:— 

“Nay! for verily. he shall be fung into 
al- Hutamah ;° 

“ And who shall teach thee what al- Huja- 
mak is? 

“ It is God's kindled fire, 

“Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned ; | 

“it shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, ` 

* On outstretched columns.” 

4. Satir ( yoo), Strab iv. 11: “Those who 
devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
sa'ir.” ; 

(The word occurs ín fourteen other places.) 

5. Saqar . Bürah liv. 47: “The 
Sinners are tn yw). and excitement. On the 
day when they shall be dragged into the fire 
on their faces! Taste ye the touch of saqar |” 

SGrab Ixxiv. 44: “ What drove you into 
saqar ? ” | 

6. Al-Jahim (gem). Sorah ii. 118: 
“Thou shalt not be questioned as to the fel- 
lows of al-Jahim ” (A shabu ‘t-Jahin). 

(The word ocours in twenty other placos). 

7. Hawiych (4t)\@). Sirah oi. 8: “ As 
for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
shall bs Hawiyah.” 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter recklessness whicb so characterizes 
their writings, distribute these soven stations 
as follows (see al-Baghavwi, al- Baigawi, and 
others): (1) Jahannam, the atorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lagd, a blazing fire for 
Obristians. (8) Al-Hufamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews. > Satir, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (5) ,a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) Al-Jąkim, a huge hot fire for ido- 
laters. (7) Hawiyah, bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the an will 
prove that “pi — id — — or 
assigning these ons r respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
“ At ench portal a separate party.” 

The teaching of the Qur'an (which fe chief 
confined to these Sfrahs which, chronologi- 
rete arranged, are the earliest), is as fol- 

ws:— 

Sfrah |xxiv. 26-84 (generally held to be the 
second Sfirah composed b uhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongst the nnbelioving Makkans):— 

“ We will surely cast hiw into Saqar. 

“And who shail teach thee what 
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“It leaveth nought, it spareth nought, 

“ Blackening the skin, | 

“Over it are nineteen angels. 

“ None but angeles have we made guardians 
of tho fire (ashabu ‘-ndr): nor have we made 
this to be their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
are they who believe may increase their 
faith ; 

“And that they to whom the Soriptures 
ae been given, and the believers, may not 

oubt ; o> 

“And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbelievers may say, What meaneth God by 
this parable? , 

“Thus God misleadeth whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide t: and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself: 
and this is no other than a warning to man- 
kind. I 

Sdrah lxxxviit. 1-7 :— 

“Hath the tidings of the day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“Downeast on that day shall be the coun- 
tenances of some, 

* Travailing and worn, 

“ Barnt at the scorching fire, 
ne Meade to drink from a fountain fiercely 

ing 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
awe bitter thorn), 

i ae bioh shall not fatten nor appease their 
ungor. 

Sarah laxvili. 31-80 :— 

“ Hell (Jahannam) truly shall be a place 
oe The bome of 

e homo of transgressors, 

“To abide therein ages ; 

“No coolness shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

‘Save boiling water and running sores; 

“ Meet recompence! 

“For they looked not forward to their 
accoant ; 

“And they gave the lie to our signs, 
charging them with falsehood ; | 

‘But we noted and wrote down all: 

“Taste this thon: and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.’” | 

The above sre all Madinah Sarahs com- 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad's 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Sfrahe are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin; eg, Strah ix. 
69, “God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(s.¢. dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever.” 

The teaching of Mukammad in the Tradi- 
tions is much moro specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for those traditions, 
even sssuming thom to be authentic. They 
aro given on the autbority of at-Bukhāri and 
Muslim (Sfishkat, book xxiii. oh. xv.):— 

“The fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of holl fro.’ It was said, ‘O 
Prophet of God! verily the firo of the world 


aris? | would be sufficient for punishing.’ Theo Pro- 
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phet replied, ‘Hell-fire has been made more 
than the fire of the world by sixty-nino parts, 
every part of which is like the fire of the 
world.’ 

“Verily, the easiest of the infernale in 
‘punishment, is he who shall have both his 
shoes and thongs of them of fire, by which 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace; and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely punished than 
himeelf; whilst verily, ho is tho least so.” 

“On the Day of Resurrection, the most 
luxurious of the world will be brought, and 
dipped once into the fire; after that it 
will be said, ʻO child of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pases 
by you in the world?’ He will say, ‘I swear 
by God I never saw any good, nor did com- 
fort ever comé near mo.’ And a man of the 
soverest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be brought into paradise ; and it will be 
said to him, “O son of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
you in the world?’ And he will say, ‘I swear 
by God, O my Lord, I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I ever see hardship.’ ” 

“ Thora are some of the infernals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
some up to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.” 

‘‘ Holl-fre burnt a thousand years so that 
it became red, and burnt anothor thousand 
years tillit became white; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became black; then 
hell fire ie black and dark, and never has any 
light.” 

‘Verily, bot water will be pourod upon 
the heads of the infernals, snd will pone- 
trato into their bellies, and will cut to pioces 
everything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet; nnd this is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, ‘ Boiling water shall 
be poured on their bonds, and everything in 
their bellies shal] be dissolved thereby,’ after 
that, they will be made as they were.” 

“ Tho infernals shell be dronched with 
yellow water, dranght after draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and thoy will 
be disgusted at it; and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces. God 
says, ‘They who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will have the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowols ’; and 
God will say, ‘If the infidels complain cf 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which will fry their facos ; it 
will be a shocking beverage.’ 

For moat of these circumstances relating to 
hell aud the state of the damned, Muhammad 
waa in-all probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agree 
in making sovon distinct apartments in hell, 
nome Auyim, f. 83; (iemar. Arubin, 

. 19; Zohar. ad. Exod! xxvi. $, &c. and 
Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers., p. 245), though they 
vary in other particulars. 

The former place an angel as a guard 
over each of these infernal apartments, and 
suppose he will intercede for the miserablo 
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wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con- 
demnation. (Afidrash, Yalkut Shemunz, pt. 11, 
f. 116.) They also teach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by intolerabl cold ar. ad. Exod. 
yir.) as woll aa heat, aud that their faces 
shall become black (Yalkut Shemuni, ub: 
sup. f. 86); and beliove those of their own 
religlon shall also be punished in hell here- 
after according to their crimos (for they hold 
that few or none will be fuund exactly righ. 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
but will soon be delivered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently purged from their sins 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces- 
sion of him or some other of the prophots 
(Nishmat hayim, t. 82; Gemar. Arudin, f. 19.) 

Tho Magians allow but one angel to pro- 
side over all tho seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanind Yozad, and, as thoy teach, 
assigns puniahments proportionate to each 
person's crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
und excessive cruelty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, torment tho damned be- 
yond their sentence. (Hyde, de Rel. Vet. 
Pers. p. 182.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of tor- 
ments wherewith the wicked will bo punished 
in the next life; among which. though they 
reckon extreme cald to be ono, yet they do 
not admit fire, out of respect, as it seems, tu 
that element, which they take to be the re- 
presentation of the divine nature, and there- 
fore they rather choose to describe tho 
damned souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an iniolcrable stink, the 
stinging and biting of tw and wild 
beasts, the outting and of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive hanger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundem, tbid, p. 899; 
Sale’s Pre. Dis.) 

The author of the Sharhu ‘l-Aluwagi/, 
p. 686, also says: "lt is agreed amonget all 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with- 
out exception, will ba consigned to the fire for 
over, and that thoy will never be free from 
torment.” ‘ But,” he adds, “there are cer- 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the toricents of the 
fixe. For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they come to an en 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on pee for ever. But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

The sect cullod as-Samumiyab, founded by 
Samimah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say: “The 
Jews, and Ohristians, and Majisi, and Zani- 
diquh, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust. just as the animale and the 
little children of unbolievers do.” (Sharks 'l- 
Muwäyif, p. 688.) 

Tho samo writer ways (p. 657): * Bosides 
thosé who are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
wia are sinners and have committed great 
sine (kaba’ir), will go to hell; but they will 
vot remain there always, for it has been said 
in the Qur'ån (Sirah xcix. 7), “He who dovs 
ap atom of good shall see its reward.” 
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With reference to the vorso in the Qur'an, 
which distinctly statos that all Muslims 
shall enter hell (Surah xix. 78, “ There is 
not.one of you that shall not go down to it”), 
al-Kamilan, the commentators, say, that ac- 
cording to extant traditions, all Muslims will 
enter hell, but it will he cool and ploasant to 
those who have not committed great sins; 
or, according to some writers, they will 
simply pnss along the bridge Sirat, which is 
over tho infernal regions. 


HELPERS, The. [ansaz. } 


HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiraql 
(J3). The Roman Emperor to whom 


Mubammad sent an embassy with a letter in- 
viting him to 1slëm, A.E. 7, A.D. 628. 

‘(In the autumn of this yesr (a.p. 628), Ho- 
raclius fulfilled his vow of thankagiving for the 
wonderful success which had crowned his arms 
(in Persia); he performed on foot the pilgri- 
mage from Edessa to Jerusalem, whore the 
' truo crasa, recovered from tho Persians, was 
with solemnity and pomp restored to tho 
Holy Sepulchre. While Proparing for this 
journoy, or during the journey itself, an un- 
couth despatch in tho Arsbic character was 
laid before Heraclius. lt was forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whose hande it 
had been delivered by an Arab chiof. The 
opistle was addres to the Emperor him- 
self, from ‘ Mahomet the Apostle of Gud, the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de- 
ciphered at the foot. In atrange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraclius to acknowledge the mis- 
sion of Mahomot, to cast aside the idolatroug 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to ro- 
turn to the Catholic faith of tho one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
preserved, it may be, as s strange curiosity, 
tho effusion of some harniless fanatic.” 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet, now ed. p. 888.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
‘Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Himes, performing a pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which ho had made, 
that, if the Romans overcame the Persians, he 
would traval on foot from “onstantinople to 
Aolia (Jerusalem). So having read the 
letter, he commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them :—' Ye chiefs of Rome! 
Do you desiro safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom shall be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary?’ ‘And what, O King! 
ahall seoure us this?’ ‘ Even that yo follow 
iho Arabian Prophet,’ naid Heraclius. Whore- 
upon they all started snide like wild asses of 
the desert, each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Heracliue, 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to lése bis kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour- 
tiers bowed their heads, and so the Wee 
despatch was rejected.” (Katibu 'l- Waqidi, 
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p. 60, quoted by Muir, in a note to the above 
passage.) 

The lotter written by Muhammad to Hern- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Ibn 
‘Abbas, as follows :— 

‘In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. Thin letter is from Muham- 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiraql. chief of 
ar-Riim. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 
on the straight ee ! After this, I say, 
verily I call thee to Islam. Embrace Islim 
that a may obtain peace. Embrace Islim 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
ye reiect Islam, then on thee shall reat the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O ye 
peoplo of the Book (i.e. Christians) come 
to a creed which is laid down plainly between 
us and yon, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rather than God. 
But if they turn back, then say, ‘Bear wit- 
ness that wo are Muslims.’” (Quran, iii 57.) 
(See Schihu Muslim, p. 98.) 

The Shi'ah traditions give the above letter 
almost verbatim. (Soo Merrick’s Hayāțu 'l- 
Qulüb, p. 89.) 

s“ Not lang after, another dospatch, bearing 
the same seal, and couched in similar terms, 
reached the court of Heraclius. I$ was ad- 
dressed to HArith VII., Priuce of the Bani 
Ghaasån, who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, soliciting per- 
mission to chastise the audacious impostor. 
But Heraclius regarding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade tho 
expedition, and desired that Harith should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train at the approaching: visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperceived. 
by the world, this obscure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
yeats wrest {from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces which, with so much 
toil and so much glory, he had E recovered 
from the Persians!” (Muir’s Life of Maho- 
met, p. 884.) 

(For the Shi‘ah account of the embassy to 
si seo Merrick's Haydtu ‘l-Qulid, 
p. 88.) 

HERMAPHRODITE (Arahic J t, 
Khungd) is a person who is possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Hiddyah, 
vol. iv. p. 559). For example, it is a rule, 
with respect to equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that thoy are required to observe all the 
more comprehonsivo points of the spiritual 
law, but not thoso concerning the propriety 
of which, in regard to thom, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they muat tako their station 
botween the men and the women, but in other 
— observe the customs of women. 
(Idem, p. 561.) 


HIBAH (La). A legal term in 
Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 


gift, a transfer of property, made immediately 
and without any oxchange. [Gurrs] 
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HIDAD (slain), « Mourning.” 
The state of a widow who abstains from 
scents, ornaments, &c., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hidād must bo ob- 
served for a period of four monthe and ten 
days. (Hidayas, vol. i. p. 870.) 


HIDAYAH (&\as). Lit. “ Quid- 
ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and freyuently quoted in the pre- 
sent work. There are many Mubammadan 
works entitled al-Hidayuh, but this is called 
Hidayah f7l-furt, or “a guidance in parti- 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhanu 'd-din ‘Ali, who was born at 
Marghinan in Transoxania about au. 580 
(4.D, 1185), and died a.n. 598. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hiddyah (omitting the chaptera on Prayer 
and Puriflcation), by Obarles Hamilton, four 
vols., London, a.v. 1791. 


HIFZU 'L-AHD (V bas). Lit. 
“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the §iifi mystics for remaining firm 
ia that state in which God has brought them. 
(‘Abdu ‘r-Rasséq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY. Arabic 
qos ‘f-tarig (Hô yaks). Persian 
rakzani. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offonce according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has boon fixod by the 
Qur'àn (Sürah v. 87): The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle. 
and go about to enact violonce on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet out off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hida- 
yah, highway robbers are of four kinds, vis. 
(1) Those who arp seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 

reon in fear. These are to be imprisoned 

y the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (8) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur- 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he pluasc, he 
can first out off a band and foot, and thon 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci- 
fixion; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HIJAB (wlee), A partition or 
curtain. Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 
enjoined in the Quran, Sirah xxxiii. 58: 
“And when ye ask them (the Prophet's 
wives) for an article, ask thom from bebind 
& curtain; that is purer for your hoarts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A term used by the Saff mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (‘Abdu ‘r-Rasziiq's Dict. of 
Sufi Terms.) 


HIJRAH 
HIJAZ (ae). Int. “ A barrier or 
anything s by which two things are sepa- 


rated.” The name a/- Hujazis given to that traot 
of — which separates Najd from — 
mah, and is an irregular am about 
250 miles long and 150 miles wide’ Tt may be 
considered the holy land of the Mnhamma- 
dans, for within its limits are tho sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior; and so desti- 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
nocessaries of lifo, on the supplies of other 
countries. Among its fertile spote is Wadi 
Fafimab, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abo in date 
trees. Af-Ta'if, seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its ens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
and Yambu‘, the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, aud the latter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijis is hounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountains; whieh, near at- it, 
take the name of Jabalu 1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally heautifal and pictu- 
reaque; the small rivulets that desoond froin 
the rooks afford nourishment to the plains 
below, which are olothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; for several miles it ie surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
bohind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most colebrated of thease 
are an-Safa, ‘Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have always heen connected with the religious 
rites of tho Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HIJR (~). In its primitive sense 
means interdiction ur prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 468.) 

2) Al-Hijr ie @ territory in the province of 
al-Hijšëz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
tho tribo of Samiid dwolt. It is the title of 
tho xvth Sirah of the Qur’in, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs: “The inha- . 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes- 
senger of God of imposture.” 


HIJRAH (bẹ). Lit. “ migration.” 
(1) The de es I from Mak- 
kah. (2) he Muslim era. (8) Tho act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under: infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s fight from Mak- 
kah was the fourth day of tho first month of 
Rabi‘, which by tho calcalation of M. Caus- 
sin de Perceval was June 20th, A.D. 622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the © Hegira,” was 
instituted soventeon years later by the Khalifah 
‘Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the yéar, viz. Mubarram, 
which day in tho year whon the era was esta- 
blished fell on Thursday the 16th of Jaly 
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4.D. 622. But although ‘Umar instituted the 
official = — to SE faven the — 
tom of re to eyenta as ha 

before or after ' the Hijrah originated with 
Muhammad himaclf. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in hie Glossary of 
Terns gives the following mothod of ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Obristian 
years :— 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the diffe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years; divide the product b 
100, and deduct the quotient from the Hijrah 

ear; add to the rosult 621,569 ee ecimal 
being the equivalent of the 15th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendas; and 
the quotient will be the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thus, Hij. 1269 x 2:977 = 8777-8, which 
divided by 100 = 87:778 nnd 1269— 87:778 = 
1281-222; this + 621:569 < 1852-791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 


16 days, te. the 15th of October, which. 


is tho commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The revetse formula for finding the corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Obristian 
year, is thus laid down: Subtract 622 from 
the current year; multiply the result by 
10807; out off two decimals and add ‘46; 
the eum will be the year, which, when it has 
a surplus decimal, requires the addition of 
1: thus, '1852—622 = 1230 ; 1280 x 1-0807 == 
1267-761 ; 1267-76 + -46 = 1268:22; add there- 
fore 1, and we have the equivalont Hijrah year 
1269. š 

The Persian era of Yezdegird oommenoed 
on June 16th, A.p. 682, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 


HIKMAH (tom), Al-hikmah, 
“the wisdom,” is a term ased by the Safi 
mystics té express a knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they exist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
ie said zn m wisdom — Pa * 
Qur’én, Sit . 872: * He ( et 
the wisdom (a/-$ikmah) unto whom He wil- 
leth.” 


The SOfis say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term al-hikmah :— 
(1) Al-Askmate ‘3 Mantitgqah, “spoken wis- 
dom,” which ie made known in the Qur’én, 
or in the Zarigah, “the Path” (s.¢. the Safi 
th 


mC Al-jikmatu ‘l-maskiitah, “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by Sifi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(8) Al-dtkmatu 'l-mayhitiah, “ unknown. wis- 
dom,” or those acts of the Oréator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, suelt as 
the inftiction of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

(4) Al-kikmatu *l-jami‘ah, “ collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (haqq), 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (bá(: D and tho rejection of it. (‘Abda 
'r-Rassëšq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.), 
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HILAL (JA). The new moon. 
A — used for the first three days of the 
month. 


HILF (Aa). An oath, a vow. 
An affidavit. Muy namah, a written solemn 
declaration. J7éh/, one who. takes an oath. 


HILFU ’L-FUZOL (Jan cas), 
A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hashim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the houso of 
‘Abda ‘lah ibn Jud‘an at Makkah, for the 
auppression of violence ‘and injustice at the 
restoration of penco after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad was thena youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy “ aroused 
an enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, | 
which the oxploits of tho sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 


HILM (ae). Being mild, gentle, 


Clement. Restraining oneself at a time whon 


the spirit is roused to anger. Delaying in 
unis ing a tyrant. (Kitabu -Tatrifatt. 
ence al-Halim, the Clement, is one of th 


_ attributes of God. 


HIMA (s). Lit. “ guarded, for- 
bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Mishkat, book xii. ch. i. pt. i.) “Know ye 
that evory prince has a grazing ground which 
ir forbidden to the people, and know ye the 
grazing place (hima) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” 


HIMMAH (ke). ‘“ Resolution, 
strength, ability.” A term used by the Safi 


. mystios for a dotermination of the heart to 


incline itself ontirely te God. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Raszziiq’s Dict. of Safi Terms.) 
HINNA’ (eLa). The Lawsonia 


inermis, or Eastern privet, used for dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occasions. 
[marres] Muhammad enjoined the use 
of hinné’, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended its 
use for this purpose (Mishkat, book xx. o. 4.) 
It has therofore become a religious custom, 
and is sunnah. 


HIQQAH (4). A female camel 
turned three yoars. The proger age for a 
camel to be given in rakat, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number. 


HIRA’ (se). The name of a 


mountain near Makkah, said to have been 


the scene of the first revelation given to 


Muhammad. [MUHAMMAD. } 


HIRAQL (J;e). Heraclius the 
Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 
an embansy, A.H. 7, A.D. 628. [RERAOLIUS. ] 


HIRE. The Arabic term ijārah 
(51), which means the use and en- 
joymont of property for a timo, includes hire, 
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rental, and lease. The hirer is termed aytr, 
or muir. The person who receives the rent 
is tho musta'ytr. 

The following are some of the chief pointe 
in the Sunni law with regard to sarah, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. 

812, or in Arabic to such works as the 

rru 'l- Mukhtar, Fatawa-t-‘ Alangiri, and the 
Raddu 'l-Muhtar, in which works it ia treated 
in tho Babu '/-Jjaruh. 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not valid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and spocified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “If a person hire anothor let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman be paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the article during such detention. 
If a on hire another to carry u lotter to 
al-Basrah and bring back an answor, and ho 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and thore find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what- 
over! Thia strange ruling is according to 
Aba Hanifah and two of hie disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the mensenger 
bught to be paid. 

lt is l 'wiul to Aire a house or shop for the 
purpose of residence. although no mention bo 
made of the businose to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at liberty to carry on any busi- 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to the 
building. For example, a blacksmith or a 
faller must not roside in the house, unless it 
is previously so agreed, since the exercise uf 

those trades would shake the building. 
It is lawful to hire or leuse land for the 
puro of cultivation, and in this case the 

rer in entitled to tho us of tho road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (r.e. 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the articlo to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect :—‘‘I let the land on 


thie occasion, that the lessee shall raise on. 


it whatever he pleases.” 
If a person hire unoccupied land for the 
urposes of building or planting, it is lawful, 
ut on the teri of tho lease expiring it is 
incumbont on the lessee to remove bis build- 
ings and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or treen havo 
no specific limit of oxistence, and if they wore 
left on the land it might be injurious to the 
roprietor. But it is otherwise when the 
and is hired or leased for tbe purpose of 
tillage, and the term of the lease expires at 
a time wheu the grain is yet unripe. In this 
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case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
upon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal in lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hiro an anima] to carry a burden, and the 
person wh4 lets it vo hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer isa at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or projudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, &c. The hirer js not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre- 
judicial article than wheat (unlese stipulatod 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hiror is responsible. 

(For the sayings of AMfuhammad on the sub- 
ject of hire and leases, refer to the Mishkat, 
Babu 't-[jarah.) 


HI .  Avarice, greed, 
— —— iraa of the — occur 
three times in the Qur'in. Sūrah ii. 90; 
“ Thou wilt find them (the Jewa) the jest 
of mon for life.” Būralı iv. 128 : “ And ye may 
not havo it at all in your power to treat your 
wivon with equal justice, even though yow be 
anztous to do sv.” Biral xii. 104; “ And yot 
mwt meu, though (Aen ardently desire it, will 
nut bolieva.” 


HISS (ue). ‘Understanding, 
sense.” fJise batin, internal sense; bise gahtr, 


oxternal sense; hiss mushfartk, common sense. 


HIZANAH (les). Al-higdnah is 
the right of a inother to the custody of her 
chidren. “The mother is of all persona the 
best entitled to the cuatody of her infaut 
children during the connubial relationship as 
well as aftor ite dissolution.” ( Fatāwä-i- À lam 
ĝiri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

When tho childron are no longer dependent 
on the mother’s care. the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the Ha- 
nafis, the mother ie entitled to the custody of 
her daughter natil she arrives at puberty; 
but according (o the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continuen until ahe is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s custody 
over her male children. The FPanafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Shafi‘is 
and Malakis allow the boy the option of re- 
maining under his mother’s guardianship 
until he has arrived at puberty. Among tho 
Shi‘abs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 

eriod limited to two years. After the child 
s weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
mother's custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh year. 

The righ®of Atganah ia lost by the mother 
if she ie married to a stranger, or if she mie- 
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nondiuata heraall, ar If aha ohangon har dani. 
niin an an bn pravant the father or tutor from 
ne tha naneanary aupervinion aver tla 
ahid. 

Apoatany ia nlan n bar ta tha axercina of 
the right of Aregdnah, A woman, amaaquentiy, 
who apontatiana from alam, wheather hafora 
or after the right veate in her, le dlaentitled 
from oxorofaing or claiming the right of 
Aizanah tn respect to s Mualim child. 

The cnetody of IWlegitimata children ap- 
portains excluaivoly to the mother and her 


relations. ( Law of Mehammadans, 
by Synd Amir Ali, p. 314.) [uuaRpraN- 
wm] 


HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Rusu 'L 
Quda (jaat ey). The Holy Spirit is 
mentioned three times in the Qur’in. In the 
Saratu ‘n-Nahl (xvith, 104), as the ins 
agent of the Qur'an: ‘‘Say, The Holy Spirit 
brought it down from thy Lord in truth.” 
And twico in tho Siiratu 1-Bagarab (und. 
Al and 264), as tho divine power which sided 
tho Lord Jeans: “ and We strengthened him by 
the Holy Spirit” (in both verses). 

The JalAlan, al-Baiziwi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, say tbis Holy Spirit 
was tho angel Gabrie! wbo sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who alao brought 
the Qur'an down from beavon and revealed 
it to Muhammad. 

For a further consideration of the suhfect, 
ABe SPIRIT. 


HOMICIDE. [murpzs.] 


HONEY. Arabic ‘asal (je). In 
the Qur’in it is apecially mentioned aa the 
gift of God. Siirah xvi. 70: “Thy Lord jn- 
spired the bee. ‘Take to houses in the moun. 
tains, and in the troen, and in theo hives they 
build. Then oat from every fruit and wulk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ -There 
cometh forth from her body a dranght 
varying in hue, in which is a cure for 
man.” 


HORSES. Arabic faras (us), 
khaŭ (Je), pl. khuyùl. Muhammad’s 


affection for horses was vory great, aa was 
natural to an Arabian. Anas edys thore was 
notbing the Prophet was so fond of as women 
and horses. Abū Qatšdah relates thut Mu. 
hammad anaid: “The best borses sre black 
with white foreheads and baving a white 
upper lip.” But Abü Wahhāh says the Pro- 

et considered a bay horse with white fore- 
heed: white fore and hind legs the best. An 
instance of the way in which the traditionists 
aumetimen contradict each other! (Méishkat, 
hook xvii. c. ii. 

In the Hidayah (Arabie edition, vol. ‘ii. 
p. 482) it is naid that barses are of four 
kinde : (1) Birgaun. Burzin.n heavy draugnt 
horse brougbt from foreign countries. 8 
“Atiq. @ first blood horao of Arabia. (8 
JTajšu, a balf-bred herse whose mother is en 
Arab and father forelyner. (4) A half-bred 
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haraa whoan father ia an Arab and whose 
mathar ja g foraljitner, 

In taking ú uhnra of pluuler, a horsaman 
In entitled ta a double share, but he fa not 
ontitled ta ang mora I ha kaop more hornos 
than ono, 


HOSPITALITY. Arabio gstytfah 
(Bies). It is related that Muhammad 


sald :.— 

“ Whoever helievos in God and in the Day 
of Resurrection muat respect bia guost.” 

“Tf a Muslim be the guest of a people and . 
he sponds the whole night without being on- 
tertained, it shall be lawful for every Muslim 
penni to take money and grain necossary 

or the ontertaininent of the man.” 

“14 is according to my practice that tho 
host shall come cut with his guest to the 
or of his houso.” (Mishkat, book xix. 
oh. ji.) 

Hospitality is enjoined in the Qur'än. 
Sarah iv. 40; “Show kindneas to your 
perenta, and to your kindred, and {0 orphans, 
aud to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin — i your neighbour who is a 
atranger, and the companion who ia atrange, 
and fo the son of the road.” 


HOUR, The. Arabic ae-Sé‘ah 
Ca . A term frequently used in 
the An for the Day of Judgment. 

Sfirah vi. 81: “When the hour eomes sud. 
denly upon them.” 

Siirnh vii. 186; *They will ask you about 
the hour for what, time it is fixed.” 

Sarah xv5 68: “Verily (ke hour is surely 
coming.” 

Sfirah xvi. 79: Nor fa the matter of the 
hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Sarab xxif. 1: ‘Verily the earthquake of 
the hour is a mighty thing.” 

Sarah liv. 46; “Nay the hour ie their pro- 
— time! and the hour ia most severe and 
bitter.” 


HOURS OF PRAYER. The 
terms “ Hours of Prayer” and “ Canonical 
Hours,” being used in the Obriatian Church 
gos Jobnaon's Engi. Canons and Canona of 

/uthbert, ch. 15), we shall consider under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer. [rraxer.] They are five: (1) Fajr 
(=b), daybreak ; (2) Zwir (e, when i00- 
sun begins to decline at midday; (8) ‘Agr 
( yt), midway between zur and maghrib; 
(4) Afaghrrb (Sok), evening; (8) 'Zshà 
(elas), when the night has closed in. Ao- 
cording to the Traditions (Afishkdt, book 
xxiv. ch. Hite fs 1), Muhammad professed to 
have reccived his instructions to say prayer 
five times a day during the Mi‘raéj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
God firat ordered him to pray fifty times a 
day, but that Moses advised to. get the 
Almighty to.reduee the number cf canonical 
hours to five, he himself- haring tried Afty 
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times for his own peoplo with very ill | in soripture to be more solemn than the 
success : rest.” (De Orat., c. 25.) And Olemeut of 
It ‘te remarkable that there is bat one | Alexandria says, “If some x stated hours 
age in the Qur’in, in which the stated | of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
ours of prayer are enjoined, and that it | man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
mentions only four and not five periods. | his whole life.” (Stom. l vii. o. 7, seot, 40.) 
Sératu'r-Riim, xxx. 16, 17: “Glorify God when | Jerome says, “ There are threo times in which 
it is évening (masa’), and at morning (pub), ~ | the knees aro bent to God. Tradition assigne 
and to Him be praise in the heavens and in | tho third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
the aarth,—and at afternoon (‘ashi), and at | (Com. in Dan., o. vi. 10.) 
noon-tide (guAr).” But al-Jalalin, the com- In the third century there seems to have 
mentators say all are agroed that the term, | been jive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
s when it is masa” (evening or night), in- | of Cappadocia speaks of tive hours as euit- 
cludes both sauhset and after sunset, and | able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
therefore both the wughkrib and ‘isha’ prayers | third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
are included. evyning.: (Regula fusius Tract. Resp. ad Qu., 
Three hours of prayer were observed by | 37, sections 8-5.) 
the Jows. David says, “ Evening, morning, It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
and at noon will I pray.” s. lv. 17.) | obtained hie idea of five stated periods of 


-Daniel “kneeled upon hia knees threo | prayer during his two journeys to Syria. 


times a day.” These threo hours of the | But he changed tho timo, as will be seon 
Jews sosm to have been continued by the | from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
Apostles (see Actu iii 1), and werc transmitted | by Mr. Lane at Osiro, and shows the times of 
to the early churoh in succeeding ages, for Makeimadas prayer with the apparent 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours | European timo of sunset, in or near the lati- 
which mark the divisions of the day, the | tude of Cairo at the commencement of each 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe | sodiacal month :— 
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June 21 7 4 1 4 56 8 13 
July 29 | May 21 7i 6 58 ,, 1 30 5 7 8 4 | 
Aug. 38 | Apl 20| gË |6 3l, 1 22 5 29 9 4 o| 
Sept. 28 | Mar. 20 š 6 4. 1 18 5 66 9 34 
Oct. 28 | Feb.18/ 33815 97 n | 1 18 6 383 | 9 8 
Nov. 22 | Jan. 20| „3 |5 15 ,„ 1 22 6 45 9 41 

Deo. 91 | Als 4, 1 24 6 56 9 48 





N.B.—The time of noon, according to Mubammadan reckoning, on any partioular day, sub- 
ae twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 
reckoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait (ow), pl. ; 100) demolished thom. They were built of 
buytt; dir (,\¥), pl. diydr, dir; Heb, | uuburat bricke, and had separate apartinonts 

5 . mado of palm branchos, daubed (or built up) 
m3 In the time of Muhammad | with mud; he counted nino houses, each 
the houses of tho Arabs were made of | having separate apartmente inthe space from 
a framework of arid, or palm-sticke, co- | the house of Ayesha, and the gate of Mahomet 
vered over with a cloth of camel's hair, or | to tho house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. | Observing the dwolling-place of Omm Salma, 
Those of the better class were made of walls he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas- acd he told him that when the Prophet was 
tered over with mud and clay. Of thie de- | absent on the expedition to Dima, Omm 
— were the abodes of Mubsmwmat’s | Salma built up an addition to her house with 
family. (Burton, vol. i. p. 438.) a wall of anburnt bricks. When Mahomet 

Sir William Muir, translating from the | roturned, hu went in tu her, and asked what 
account given by the secretary of al-Wayidi | new building thia was. She replied, ‘1 pur- 
(Life of Mahomet, new ed., p. 640), suys :-- posed, O Prophet, to shut out the glances of 

“ Abdallah ibn Yazid rolates, that he saw | men thereby!’ Mahomet answered, ‘O Omm 
the house in which the wives of the Prophet | Salma! verily the most unprofitable thing 
dwelt at the time when Omar ibn (‘Abd) al- | that eatoth up the wealth of a believer is 
Asiz, then governor of Medina (about af. ' building,’ <A citizen of Medina present at 
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the time, confirmed this account, and added 
that the curtains lo-Indice, purdas) of 
the doors were of b ‘hair-cloth. He was 

resent, he said, when the despatch of the 

aliph Abd al Malik (A.E. ) was reaå 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within tho area of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessed sorer weoping than 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
extlaimed, ‘I wish, by the Lord! that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spring up here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

“ Thore were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches; and 
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THR USUAL PLAN OF AN ORDINARY HOUSE IN 
CBRTRAL ASIA. 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate ate kc 
ments. Each was tbree Arabian yards in 
length. Some aay that they had leather our- 
tains for the doors. One could roach the roof 
with the hand. The hone of Hfritha was 
next to that of Mabomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himeelf a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged succensively to remove his houso 
and build on the space beyond. Af last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him, ‘ Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Haritha over and over again out of 
bis house.’” I 
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The houses of the rurs! poor in all parts of 
Islam, in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Arabin. 
Persia, Afghanistin, and India, are usually 
bulit either of mud or of umburnt bricks. Th 
mountainous parte of Agbdnistan they aro 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivera) and mud. They are gonerally one 
storey high, and of one apantment ig which 
the cattle are also housed. Tho roofs 
are flat and are formed of mud and straw 
lald upon branches of trees and rafters. Tho 
windows are small apertures, high up in thie 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 
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4 MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN PESHAWUR. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the house 
there is inolosure, either of thorns or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelli A separate building, called in Asia 
a Aujrah, or guest chamber, is provided for 
mele visitors or guoste; this chambor heing 
common property of the soction of tho vil- 
lage, except in tho caro of chiefs or wealthy 
land-owners, who keep hujraha of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that there is sometimes an upper. 
stordy. In some parts of Afghinistén and 
Persia, it becomes necessary for each house- 
balder to protect his dwelling, in which oase 
a watch tower, of mud, is erected close to the 
house. 
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The Injunctions of Muhammad regarding 
tho seclusion of women havo very greatly in- 
fluenced the plan and arrangement of Muham- 
madan dwelling-houses of the better class 
throughout the world, all respectable houses 
being so constructed as to seclude the fomale 
apartments from public view. In cities sach 
as Oairo, Damascus, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, the prevailing plaun of dwelling-hoases 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whoee 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed win- 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 


A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN VAIRO, 
(Lane.) 


of two courts, the first being tbat used by the 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the farim or zandnah reserved for the 
femalo mombers of the family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
bald khanah as it is called in Persian, the 
brep@ovs or upper room of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there will be a diwān, or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which the inmates 
can sit, eat, or sleep, This is tho usual re- 
ception roan. In Asia this bila khanab 
scams to take the place of the mors elabo- 


' as seats for 
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rate ga‘ah described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 39, which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within the 
first enclosure will be the stables for horses 
and cattle, and in its centre a raised dais 
servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bed-rooms in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will! sleep in the verandahs of the 
outer court, or on the diwan in the upper 
court. 

The harim or women’s apartments in the 
inner court is entored by a small door. It is 
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INTERIOR OF A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN 
CAIRO, (Lanv,) 


& quadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four sides, formed by a row of pillars. the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. The back of the rooms 
being without windows, the only air being 
admitted from the front of the dwelling- 
place. The apartments are divided into long 
rooms, usuuity four, the extreme cornors 
having small closets purposely built as store- 
rooms. On festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsome carpets, 
carpets and pillowa heing almost the only tur- 
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niture of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 
a modern invention. The roofs of these rooms 
are flat, and as the top is fenced in with a 
barrier some four feet high, the female mem- 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
house in the hot weather. [HaRim. 

In no point do Oriental habite diffor more 
from European than. in the ase of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather the usual 
pore of resort, is made useful for various 

ousehold purposes, as drying corn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or harim, 
there is usually a woll, ao that the female do- 
mestica are not obliged to leave the seclusion of 
the harim for water-carrying. Ina large court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car- 
pots are spread, and on.which the ladies sit 
or recline, In the better class of dwelli 
there are numerous courtyards, and al 
ones are devoted to winter and summor uses. 
In Peshawur, most rospectable houses have 
an und und room, called a tah khanah, 
where the inmates in the hot weather sleep at 
mid-day. These rooms are exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 


Over the entranoe door of a Muhammadan . 


dwelling it is usual to put an insoription, 
cithor of the Kalimah, or Oreed, or of some 
verse of the Qur'an. 

We have only attem to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu- 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world; but in large wealthy 
cities. such as Damascus, Oriro, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsomo houses, 
which would require a longer description 
than our space admits of. For Mrs. Meer 
Ali’s account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zanénah, see HARIM 


HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic isti’zin (glia). To enter 
suddenly or abruptly into any person's 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the Kast, and tHe law on this sub- 
ject is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

Sarah xxiv. 27-29 :— 

“O ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, anti] ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. 

“ And if ye find no one therein, then enter 
it not till leave be given you; and if it be 
said to you, ‘Go ye k, then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. 

“There shall be no harm in your entering 
houses in which no one dwelleth, for the 
supply of your ueeds: and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye hide.” 

The traditionists record numerous injunc- 
tions of eo on tho subject. A man 
asked the phet, “Must I ask leave to 

oin to see my mother?” He said, “ Yes.” 
en the man said, “ But I stay in the same 
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house with hor!” The Prophet said: “ But 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
the same house.” Then the man said, “ But 
I wait upon her! ”. The Prophet said: “ What ! 
would you like to see her naked? You must 
ask pormission.” 

The Khalifah ‘Umar said it wan according 
to the teaching of the Prophet that if yon 
salam throe timos and get no reply, you muat 
then go away from the house. 

Abü Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
“ When anyone sends to call you then you 
can return with the messenger and enter the 
house without permission.” (Mfishkat, book 
xxii. ch. ti. pt. 2.) 


HU, HUWA The personal 
pronoun of the ae ea singular, mas- 
culine, HE, r.e. God, or He is. It occurs in 
the Qur’in in this sonse, ¢.g. Sirah iii. 1, 89% 
y 3V al 3 Allahu lá daha illé Huwa, “ God, 
there'is no god but HE," whioh sentenoe is 
called the nufy wa igbat (or that which is ro- 
jected, “there is no god,” and that which is 
affirmed, “but He.” The word is often used 
by $f myrtics in this form: (ye Ñ Pr pb 
pra 3 yë hū, yä Aü, yá man lá 
ya'lamu mä hü sllë ü, “ O He (who Is), O Ro 
Slag is), O Ho whom no ono knows what He 

noli is but Himself.” Somo commentators 
have suppnsed the word Hz to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the /emu 'l-a'gum, whioh 
Muslim doctors fay is only known to God. 
[SBHOVAM, ISMU 'L- AZ AX. ] 


HUBAL or HOBAL (+2). The 
reat image which stood over the well or 
hollow within the Ka‘bah. In the cavity be- 
neath were preserved tho off s and other 
troasures of the temple. (At-Tabari, p. 6, 
uoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
uhamniead at his final’ conquest of Makkah, 
a.H. 8, a.p. 680. ‘ Mounted on camel) Al 
Orawa, he proceeded to the bah, reve- 
rently aaluted with his staff the sacred stone 
and mado the servon circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff ono by one to tho 
numerons idols rege around, he commanded 
that thoy should be hewn down. Tho great 
imago of Hobal, reared as tho tutelary deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Kdéabah, shared tho 
common fate. ‘Truth hath come,’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, in worda of the Oo as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, ‘and falsehood 
hath vanished ; for falsehood is evanescent.’” 
(Sirah xvii. 88). Soe Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 422. It is remarkable that ‘there 
is no distinct allusion to the idol in the whole 
of the Qur’in 


HUBS (uy). Any uest for 
pani purposes. <A term used in Shi‘ah law 
or waq if Aor i devoted to the service 
of God. (See Baillie’s Jmameea Code, 


p. 227.) 


HUD (sæ). rophet said to 
have been —X = Five of ‘Ad. AL 
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Baigiwi says he was, according to some, the 
eqn of ‘Abdu 'llah, the son of Rahbah, the son 
of Khalid, the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aug 
the son of Iram, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according. to others, Hid waa the son of 
Shilah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sēm, son 
of Noah. D’Herbelot thinks he must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 


The following are the accounts given of 
him iu the Qur'an, Sirah vii 63-70 :— 


‘‘And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Had. 
‘O iny people, said he, worship God: ye have 
no other dod than Him: will ye not then 
foar Him ?’ Said the unbelioving chiefs among 
hia peopis, ‘We certainly percoive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deom 
thee an impostor.’ He replied, ‘O my people ! 
there is no unsonndness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your faithful counsellor. Mar- 
vel ye that a warning hath come to you from 

our Lord through one of yourselves that 

ie may warn you? But femember when He 
made you.the sticcessors of the people of 
Noah, -and increase ! you in tallness of_ataturo. 
Remember then ne favours of God; happily 
it shall be well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped? Then bring that upon 
ua with which. thou throatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.’ He replied, ‘ Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly light on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.’ And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to tle last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
. wero not believers.” 


Silrah xi. 52-68:— 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Haid. 
He said, ‘O my people, worship God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lie, O my people! I ask of 
you no recompense for this; verily ny recom- 

o ia with Him only who hath made mo. 
Win ye not thon understand? And O my 
poopie? ayk pardon of your Lord; then 
turn unto Him with penitence! He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you; but turn not 
back with deeds of evil.’ They replied, ‘O 
Hid, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
unisaton, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don our gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods have smitten theo with evil.’ He said, 
‘Now take I God to witness, and do yo alsc 
witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him- 
self. Oonspire then against mo altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, J trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moviny creature is there 
which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 
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truly, is the way in which my Lord goeth. So 
if ye tarn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will pnt another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord kecepeth watch over all things.’ 
And when our doom eanie to be inflicted, We 
tescued Hid and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And those men of ‘Ad yainsaid the 
signe of their Lord, and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed the bidding of every 
prond contumacious person; followod there- 
fore were they in this world by a curse; and 
in the dey of the Resurrection it shall be said 
to them, ‘Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve their Lord?’ Was it not said, 
‘Away with ‘Ad, the people of Had?'” 

Stirah xxvi. 123-189: 

“ The people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars, When their brother Hid said to 
them, ‘Will ye not fear Gud? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit; fear God 
then and obey me. I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of the 
worlds alone. Build ye a landmark on overy 
height, in pastime? And raise ye structures. 
to be your lasting abodos? And when ye pul 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harshness? Fear yo God, then, and obey me; 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously be- 
stowed on you, ye well know what? Plen- 
teously bestowed on you flocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a great day.’ They 
said, ‘It is the same to ts whether thou warn 
or warn us not; verily this is but a creation 
[tale] of the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and Wo destroyed them. 


- Verily in this was a ign: yet most of them 


bolievod not.” 


aL-HUDAIBIYAH (kwaa). AĴ- 
Hudaibiyah, a well on an open on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred te tory, which 
encircles Makkah. COelobrated as the scene of 
R truce between Muhammad and tho Quraish 
known as tho truce of ul- ļluduibiyuh, when tho 
Prophot agreed not to onter Makkah thut 
year, but to dofor bis visit until the next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea- 
pons save those of the traveller, namel , to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Katiby 
'1- Wagqidi. 

The treaty is referred ‘to in the Qur'an as 
“as victory,” in the xuvinth Sarah, let verse: 
“ We have given thee an obvious victory.” A 
chapter which is said to have been revealed 
on thie occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which ha pened two 
— afterwards. (See al- Buizawi, in 

co, 


HUJJAH (4ge). “An argument; 
a proof.” The word ocours in the an. 

Sirah ii. 145: “ Turn your faces towards it 
(tho Ka'bah) that men may have no argument 


HUJJATU 'L-HAQQI 


against you, savo only those of them who are 


e 
uréh vi. 84: “These are our arguments 
which we gavo to Abraham against his 
le. 
Sarah vi. 150: “ God’» is the porfect argu- 
ment (Àujjatu 'l-bālighah). 


HUJJATU 'L-HAQQI ‘ALA ’L.- 
(Blatt glo gall Sega), Lit. 

“ The demonstration of truth upon the crea- 
ture.” A term used by the Sifi mystics for 
the (nsdnu ‘l-kamil, or the “ perfect man,” 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon- 
stration of God’s wisdom and power before 
the angels of heavon. Aa is atated in tho 
Qur'ën, Sürah il 29: “ Thy Lord said Iam 
about to place a vicegerent (thalifah) in the 


earth. (‘Abdu 'r-Rasziq's Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 
HUJRAH (a=). The “chamber”'' 


in which Mubammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to:‘Ayishah, the Prophet's favourite wife. It 
is eituated behind the Masjidu 'n-Nabi, or 
Prophet's mosque, at al-Madinah, and is an 
irregular square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosque by a passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Ata Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, an 
others sry, by etrong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed. 
The outer railing ia separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron fil i 
painted green and gold. This fonoe, which 
connecte the columna, forbids p to all 
men. It han four gates, the Babu 1-Muwi- 
jibah (the Front (tate), the Babu Fatimah 
he ate oí Fatimah) the Babu ‘sh-Shim 
the Syrian Gate), and the Babu ’t-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one which is not kept closed, and 
ia the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb. Above the Hujrah is the green 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescont, 
apringing from a series of globes. Within 
the building aro the tomba of Muhammad, 
Abū Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reserved 
for tho grave of our Lord Jonua Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madinah. The gravo 
of Fatimah, the Propho!’s daughter, is aup- 
pee to be in a separate part of the build- 
ng, although some say she was buried in 
Baqi. The Prophet’s body is said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting kah, Close behind him 
is placed Abfi Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
bammad’a ehonider, and then ‘Umar, who 
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occupies the same pect to 
hia predecessor. Amongst Christian his- 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coffin 
of their Prophet to be sunapendod in the air, 
which bas no foundation whatever in Muslim 
literature, and Niebubr thinks tho story must 
have arisen from the rude pictures mold to 
strangere. Captain Burton gives the an- 
nexed plan of the building. 
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It ie related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his followers to make 
hia tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and conseqhently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has been condemned by 
the Wahhiabie and other Munlim reformera. 

In x.p. 1804, when al-Madinah warn taken 
by the Wahhabin, thoir chiof, Sa‘ad, stripped 
the tomb of all ita valuables, and proclalined 
that all prayers and oxclamations addressod 
to it were idolatrous. (Seo Burton’s Prigri- 

, vol. iii; Burckhardt’s Arabia and 
Wahhabis.) 


The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Rauzgah, which is a title also given by 
nome writers to tho tomb itself. 

Abü Dš'ad relaten that al-Qāsim the grand- 
son of Abii Bakr came to ‘Ayishah and said, 
«O Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb and of his two friends, Abü Bakr 
and ‘Umar, ani she uncovered the grares, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. (Murshkdt, book ‘v. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 


au-HUJURAT (I V. 
“Ohambers.” The titlo of tho xLaxth Surah 
of the Qar’an, in which the word occurs. 


HUKM (%&), pl. ahkdm. “Order; 
command; rule; sentence; judgment, of 
God, or of tho prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur'an, e.g. :— 

Sirah iii. 78: “It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should E him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, anl that 
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then he should say to hia followers, ‘ Be ye 
worshippers of mc, as well as of God’; but 


rather, ‘Be ye perfect in things pertaining tu 
God, since ye know tho Scriptures and have 
studied deep.’” 


(Both Sale and Rodwell translute the word 
al-hukm, ““the wisdom,” but Palmer renders 
it more correctly, ‘‘ the judgment.”) 

Sūrah xii. 40: “Judgment is God’s alone: 
Ho bids you worship only Him.” 

Stirah xxi. 79: ‘Tu oach (David and Solo- 
mon) wo gave judgment und knowledge.” 

Al-hukmu 4 mart, “ the injunction of the 
law,” ia a torm used for a command of God, 
which relates to tha life und couduct of an 
adult Muslim. (Kitdbu 't-Tu'rifat, in loco.) 


HULUL (Jyle). Lit. “ descand- 
ing, alighting; trausmigration.” A üfi 
term for tho indwelling light in the soul of 
man 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 
is no trace in the Qur’in or Traditions of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as a 
religious rite. But M.C. de Poicival (vol. il. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghassanide prince who was 
sacrificed to Venus by Munzir, King of Hira’. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have benn done eithor. as 
amongst the Rajpute of India, from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of fumale 
children, or to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason; for we 
read in the Qur’én, Sirah xvii. 33: “ Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
fINPANTIOIDS. } i 


at-HUMAZAH yat) “ The 
slanderer.” The titlo of the oivth Sirah of 
the Quran, so called because it commences 
with the words: “ Woe unto every slunderer,” 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
against al-Akynas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 


HUNAIN (we). The name of a 
valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Hijrab a battle took placo betwoen Muham- 
mad and the Banii Hawiaxin, when the latter 
were defeated. Inthe Qur'an, the victory of 
Hanain is ascribed to angelic assistance. 

Sirah ix. 25: “Verily God hath assisted 
‘you in many battle-fields and on the day of 

Junain.” 


HUNTING. Arabic said (S); 
Heb. "Wy, There are special rules 


laid — Sea Wes ee to i705 
ing. amilton’s Lidayuh, vol. iv. p. 170. 
te Pias to hunt with w trained aon. or ) 
panther Ç rabic /akd, Persian yúz, which (s 
an animal of the lynx species, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game threo times without eating it. 


HUR 


A hawk is trained when she attends to the 
cull of her master. If the dog or panther 
ent any part of the game it is unlawful, but 
if u hawk eat of it, it is lawful; but 
ii the dok merely eat the blood and not the 
flesh, it is lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which hia dog bas wounded, he must 
slay it according to tho law of Zabh, namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the head turned 
Makkah-wards, and reciting, * In the name of 
the (reat God!” The lanw is tho same with 
respect to game shot by an urvow. 

If a sportsman let fly an arrow (or firea 
gun) at game, he must ropeat the invocation, 
“In tho name of the Great God!” x 

And then the flesh becomus lawful if tho 
gamo is killed by the shot But if only 
wounded, the animal innet bo slain with the 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which has - 
not a sharp point is unlawful, and so ie that 
killed by throwing pebbles. 

Gamo killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or « worshipper of imayes is not lawfal, 
Lecause thoy are not allowed to perform 
zabh. But that slain by a Ohristian or a Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not stad es on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limita of the sacred cities of 
Makkah and -al-Madinab. 

‘Adi ibn Hatim (Afishkat, book xviii. ch. i.) 
gives the following tradition on the subject of 
huuting :— 

«The Prophet said tou me, ‘ When yon aend 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, aa at slaying an animal; then if your 
dog holda the game for you, and yon find it 
alive, then slay it; but if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it ; Lut if the dog has eaten any of it, do not 
you eat it, for then tho dog haa kept it for 

imeelf. Then if you find another dog along 
with yours, and the game ia killed, do not 
eat of it; for verily you cannot know which 
of the dogs killed it; and if the other dog 
killed it, it might ao be that whon he was let 
louse after the game, tho naino of God might 
not havo been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
God, the same as in elaying an animal; then 
if you lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat it if you wish; but 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
it, — the mark of your arrow should 

e in it.’” 


HUR (>), the plural of haura. 
Tbe women of Paradiso described in the 
Qur'àn, ¢.g. Sirah lv. 56-78 :— 

“ Therein shall be the damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor wan nor djinn hath 
tuuched before them: 

“ Which then of the bounties ‘of your Lord 
will yo twain deny ? 

* Like jacynths and pearls: 

“ Which. &c. 

— ths reward of good be aught but 

o 


g 
“ Which, &c. 
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“ And beside these shall be two other 


gardena: 

“ Whioh, &o. 

“Of a dark green: 

“ Which, &c. 

“ With gushing fountains in each : 

“ Which, é&e. 

“In each fruits and the palm and tho 
Pe whieh, 2 


h, &c. 
“In each, tho fair, the beauteous ones: 
“ Which, &c. 


, 

“ With large dark eyeballs, kept olose in 
their Bethan : 

“ oh, &c. 

‘Whom man hath never touched, nor any 
djinn : 
* Which, &c. 
“ Their spouses on soft green cushions and 


majesty and glory.” 


aL-HUSAIN ((4e~a)'). The second 
son of Fatimah, the — of M | 
by her husband ‘Ali, the fourth ah. 
A brother to al-Hasan, the fifth Khalifah. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, ho was the third 
Khalifah. He was born a.m 4, and died at 
Karbalā a.m. 61, being cruelly slain in his 
confiiet with Yazid, the seventh Khalifah, 
according to the Sannis. 

The.ma om of al-Husain is celebrated 
by the Shi*ahs every year during the first ten 
days of the Muharram [wow4annamn]; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding the intensity of 
feeling with which the ecenes and incidents 
of the last days of the.‘ Imim Husain” are 
enacted in the * Miracle Play,” a translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 


Lewis Pelly. The following account is 
taken from the Preface to this work, p. xi 
tT Shor after the accession of Yezid 


(Yasid), Husain received at Mecca seoret 
messages from the people of Oufa es 
entreating him to place himself at the head 
ef tho army of fho faithful in Babylonia. 
Tezid, however, had full intimation of the 


intended revolt, and long before Husain could’ 


reach Onfa, the too easy pr of that 
city had been — by Obaidallah (‘Ubai- 
du Tih ibn Ziydd), the resolute ruler of Bus- 
sorah (àl-Başrab), who by his rapid.measures 
disconcerted the plans of the conspirators, and 


drove them to a premature outbreak, and the 


surrender of their leader Muslim. The latter 
foresaw the ruin which he had brought on 
Husain, and shed bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On Husain arriving at the 
confines of Babylonia, he was met by Harro 
ey who had been sent out by Obaidal- 

h with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addressing them, as- 
serted his title to the Oalifate, and invited 
them to submit to him. Harro replied,‘ We 


are commanded as soon as,we meet you to : 
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b you directly to Oufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the eon of Ziyad’ Husain 
answered, ‘I would sooner die than submit 
to that,’ and gave the word to his men to 
rida on; but Harro wheeled about and inter- 
cepted them. At tho same timo, Harro said, 
tI have no commission to fight with you, but 
I am commanded not to part with you until 
I have conducted you into Onfa’; but ho 
bade Husain to choose any road into that 
ony ‘that did not go directly back to Mecca,’ 
and ‘do you,’ said he, ‘write to Yesid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and pe:hape it may. please God I may meet 
with something that may bring me off with- 
out my being forced to an extremity on your 
account.’ Then he retreated his force a Hittle 


to allow Husain to lead the way towards ' 


Oufa, and Husain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Oadisia. This was on Thursday 
the lst of Mohurrum (Muharram), a.m. 61 
(a.D. 680). When night came on, he still con- 
tinued his march all through the night. As 
he rode on he nodded a little, dnd waking 
again, eaid, ‘Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them; this I know 
to bo a message of death.’ 

“In the morning, after prayérs were ever, 
he mended his pace, and as he rode on there 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted Harro, and delivered te 
him a letter, giving orders from Obaidal- 
lah to lead Husain and his men into a plage 
where was neither ‘own nor fertifications, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces 
should surround them. | 

“ This was on Friday the 2ad ef Mohurrum. 
The day after, Amer (‘Umar ibn Sa'id) came 
upon them with four thousand men, who 
were on their march to Dailam. They bad 
been encamped without the walle of Oufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard of Husain’s 
co » he commanded Amer te defer his 
march to Dailam and go against : 
But one and all dissnaded him. ‘ Beware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off meroey from 
you, for you had better be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with the blood of Husain upon you’ 
Amer was fain to acquisece, but upon Obal- 
dallah renewing his command with threats, 
he marched against Husain, and camo u 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the ara 
Sea kaa ending to inquire 

“ mer 8 to of Husain 
what brought him thither, the latter replied 
‘The Oufans wrote to me; but since they 
reject me, I am willing to retarn to Mecca.’ 
Amer was glad when ho heard it, and said, ‘I 
hope to God I may be excused from fighting 
against bim’ Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallab; but Obaidallah sternly re- 
plied, ‘Get between him and the river,’ and 
Amer did so; and the name of the place 
where he cyt Hasain off from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbali): ‘ Kerd (an- 
guish) and dela (vexation), Trouble and 
affliction,’ said Husain when he heard it. 

“Then Hueain songht a conference with 
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Awer, lu which bo proposed cither to gu to 
Yezid, tov return to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to ight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be meade with 
Husain, adding significantly that be had been 
informed of a long conference betwoen Husain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Shuwer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un- 
conditionally, he would be received ; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under hie feet. 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Anier's head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th of Mohurrumw. 
On tho wvening of the 9th, Amor drew up his 
forcoa close to Husain’s camp, and hineclf 
rodo up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the ovening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidaliah. Husain- desired Amer to givo 
him time until tLe next morning, when he 
would make his answer. | 

* [n the night his sister cume weeping to 
bis Ledside, and, awaking him, oxclaimed, 
‘ Alas for the desolation of my family! my 
niother Fatima is dead and iny father Ali, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that in to come!’ ‘Sistor,’ Husain replied, 
‘put your trust in God, and know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; everything shall pass away bnt the 

resence of God, who created all things by 

is power, and shall make them by His 
ower to pass away, and they shall return to 
lim alone. My father was better than me, 
ana my mother was better than me; and my 
brother was better than mu; and they and 
we and all Muslimts have an oxample in the 
Apostle of Uod.’ Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away tu their homes. 
Bat they said, ‘God forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein we survive you!’ 
Thon he conimanded than to cord their tente 
close together, and make = lino of them. wo 
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as to koop out the enemy's horse. And ho. 


digged a trench behind his camp, which he 
filled with wood to bo sot un fire, so that 
he could, only be attackod in front. The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and gupplica- 
tion, while the enemy's guard patrolled all 
night lony roand and round bis camp. 

* Thenext morning both sides preparcd for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, und several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them what it meant, Husain replied plea- 
santly, ‘Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
these trvopers come duwn upen us and slay 
us!’ Then be mounted his borse, and. set 
the Coran before him, crying, ‘O God, Theu 
art my confidence in every troublo and my 


I 


Shoald hbe, 
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hope in every adversity!’ aud submitted bim- 
„olf to the judgment of his companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sistors and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, ‘God reward the son of 
Abbas,’ in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him. 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
thia momenl a party of tue enemy’s horso 
whoeled nbout and camo up to Husain, who 
oxpocted to be attacked by them. But it was 
Harro,.who had quitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, aud testify his repoatance before 
men and God. As larro rodo into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
‘Alas for you!’ Whereupon Amer com- 
manded his men to ‘bring up the colours.’ 
As soon av they were set in front of thu 
troops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp. 
saying, ‘Bear witness that 1 shot the first 
arrow,’ aud so tho fight began on both sides 
It raged, chiefly in a series of singlo combata, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usual office the 
‘Prayer of Fear, never used but in cases 
of extrumity. When shortly ufterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain was struck on the 
head by a sword. Faiuot with the loss of 
blood, ho sat down by hiis tont and took upon 
his lap his litule son Abdallah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the ground, crying out, 
‘We come from God and we return to Him. 
O God, give me strength to bear these mis. 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raisiny 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
prayed carnestly. His little nephew, a beau. 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cut off with a sword, on which Husain 
sgain wept, saying, ‘ Thy roward, dear child, 
is with thy forefatbers in the realms of bliss.’ 
Hounded on by Shamer, the Syrian troops 
now surrounded him; but Husain, nothing 
daunted, charged thow right and left. In the 
midst of tho fiyhting, his sistor came between 
bim and his alayors, crying vut to Awer, 
how he vould stand by and sve Husaiu slain. 
Whoreupun, with tevrs trickling down his 
beard, Amer. turned his fuco away; but 
phamer, with threats nnd curses, sot on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded 
Husain upon the band, and a second gashed 
him òn tho nock, aod a bhird thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No sooner 
had he lallen to the groand than Sbamer rode 
a troop of horsemen over his corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
ahd mud. 

‘Thus, twolve years aflor the.death of his 
brotber Hasan, asain, the socond son of 
Ali, met his own deatb on the bloody plain 
of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Mohurrumn. ,A.u. 61 (A.D 680)" i 


HUSBAND 


From al-Husain and his brother al-Hasan 
are derived the descendants of the Prophet 
known throughout Islam as Saiyids. (sar- 
YID, RAMAN, MUHARRAM. ] 


HUSBAND. Arabic sauj (gy). 
A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with nt to food, oloth- 
ing, and lodging (Hidayuh, vol. i. 68), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenafce of his 
wife (Lbidem, vol. ii. p, 628) The evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
.by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi‘ah law 
rt b., vol. ii. p. 685). The Muahammadan 
law demanda that a Muslim husband shall 
resido equally with each of hia wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wifo, 
(/6., vol. I. p. 184.) 


HUSNU ’L-KBULQ (but =). 
“A good’ disposition.” Abū Hurairah ro- 
lates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, “ What in the best thing thet 
has been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied, “ A good diaposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviost 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 


Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition.” (AMishkdt, book xxii. ch. xix. 
pt. 2.) 


At-HUTAMAH (Ashe!) A divi- 
sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur'an, Sirab 
v— ` 


“ Woe to every backbitor. 


“Who amasseth wealth and storeth it 


against the future | 

“He thinketh surely that his wealth shall 
be r 1. for Aa * š — 

“Nay! for verily he shall be Bung into al- 
bulamak, 
“And who shall teach thee what al-Aufa- 
mah is? 

“It is God's kindled fire, 
_ Whioh shall mount abdve the hearts of 
the damned ; | 
“It shall verily riso over them like a 
vault, 

“On outstretched columns.” 

The Im4m al-Baghawi says it ia the divi- 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 


HUWAIRIS (“ , 2). One of the 
citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Muhammad's daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah. Ho was 
afterwards seized and slain by ‘Ali. 


| 
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HUZAIFAH (wje). The son of 


al-Yaman. He was 2 “sworn companion ” 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
tho Aghih, and it is recorded hy Mualim the 
Traditionist, that he was specially Instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yaman, also 
called His] or Husall, was likewise 2 com. 
parion, who fell at`- Ubud. Hugaifah died 
n the time of ‘Ali's Khalifate; A.u, 36. (See 
T'aqribu 't-Tahzib, p. 51.) Sir Wiliam Muir 
nays ho waa tho dompaiion who first sug- 
gested to ‘Usman the necessity of the recen- 


‘sion of the Qir’an, a.n. 33, (Jafe of Mahomet, 


new ed. p 556.) 

“ Hodzeifa, who had warred both -in 
Armenia and Adzerbfijan, and had observod 
the different readings of the Syrians, and of 
the men of Irdc, wan alarmed at the number 
and ‘extent of the variations, and warned 
Othman to interpose and ‘atop tho people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Obristians.’” 


HUZAIL (,p42). The ancestor ‘of 
the Band Hurail, a tribo distinguishod in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we loarn 
from Burokbardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
tn Arabia, vol. i. pp. 68, 66.) 


HYPOCRISY. Arabic riyé (ky), 
ni a9 (ys), makr (+), muddhanal 
(Cal). ien there is an allusion 
to hypoorisy in tho Qur'an, it refers to that 
class of people known as al-Mundfigin, or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [wuna- 
riqun], vide Sdraha ji. 7; xxxill. 47; Ivil. 13. 
‘But in the Traditions we have the following 
with reference to this nin. SMishkat, book i. 
ch. iii. pt. 8):— - 

“ The signs of hypocrisy are three: speak- 
ing falsely, proms tie and not performing, and 
heing perfidious when trusted.” 

“There are four qualities, which being 

sossed by anyone, constitute a complete 
— and whoever has one of the foar 
has one hypocritical quality till he diseards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery.” 


_HYPOORITES. Arabic mund- 
fiqin (ysl). A term applied by 


Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma- 
dinah who daring his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islam. but in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHIYAH (8&1). A sect of 
libertines who consider all things lawiul. 


IBAQ (gl). The absconding of 
slaves. The fuyitive slavo boing termed abiv, 
or, if he bo an infant, zall, or the strayed 
one. The restoror of a fugitive slavo is en- 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
reward is given for the restoration of ao 
strayed infant slave. [sLavEeRY. ] 


IBAZIYAH (tell). A sect of 
Muslims founded by ‘Abdu ‘llah ibn Ibaz, whe 
said that if a man commit a kubirah or great 
sin, he is an infidel. and not a believer. 
(Kitabu 't-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


IBLIS (ol). [DevIL.] 
IBN ʻABBĀS (Joe Qi. ‘Abdu 


‘Hah, tho eldest son of ‘Abbas, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of the most colcbrated of 
the Uompanions, and tho relator of numerous 
traditions. It ie said that the angel Gubriol 
appeared to him, when he was only ten yours 
old, and rovealed to him the meaning of the 
Qar’én, which accounted for hbis intimato 
acquaintance with the letter «nd menning of 
the hook. He was called Tarjumanu ‘l- Qur'an, 
or “the interpreter of tho Qur’in.” Ho was 
appointed Governor of al-Bagrah by tho 
Rhabfah ‘Ali, which office he held for some 
time. He returned to the Hijay and died at 
at-Twif an. 68 (a.D. 687), agod 72 years. 


IBN HANBAL (J=e= Q. The 
Imam Abii ‘Abdi ‘lah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Ba ghdid a. 164, a.p. 780, 
where he recoivod his education under Yazid 
ibn Hard, and Yahya ibn Safid. On ash- 
Shaf'l coming to Baghdad (a.8. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by hit in 
the traditions. In process of time be acquired 
a high reputation from his profound kuow- 
ledge of both the civil] and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his orudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophat, 
of which it is said that he could repoat abo... 
a million. Hie fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest von- 
cerning the nature of the Qur'ën, wbich aome 
held to have existed from cternity. whiist 
others maintained it to be created. Onfortu- 
nately for Ibn Hanbal,the Khalifah ul-Mu-tasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was {mprisone:t and 
severely acourged by the Khalifah’s order. 

For this hard usage, indoed, ho afterwarde 
received aome satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mu‘tarim, who, upon 
succeeding to the throne, issued a decree of 

oneral toleration, lea every person ət 
Å to judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant Khalıfah set the persecuted 


I. 
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doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Oourt 
with the most hononrable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatury present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having uttained tho 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died a.n 241 (a.D. 855), aged 75. He ob- 
tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funoral was attended by a train of 00,000 
men and 60,000 women; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
deceaso no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
oeut after his deuth, the soct of [bu 
Hanbal were uumerous and sven powerful ; and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to require the strong aru of 
Government to kevp them in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects. they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parta of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in thoir othe: tenets, there 
was one puint on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims; for they asserted 
that God had actually set Muhammad upon | 
his throne, and coustituted him his substitute 
in the government’. of the nniverse; an asner- | 
tion which was ,segarded with horror, ay aun j 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disrepute. Thix, howover, did not 
happen until many yours aftor Ibn Hanbal’s 
decenso, and is in n degree attributed to bim. 
Ne published only two works of note: ono 
entitlod the Musnud, which is aaid to contain 
above 80,000 traditions selocted frum 750,000; 
and another, a collection of upothegus, or 
proverb, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the govornmont of tho passions. He 
had several ominunt pupils, particularly 
Ismš%1 al-Baukhari and Muslim Jon Da'id. 
His authority is but seldum quoted by any of 
the inodern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modern Wabhiibis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) tho teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal 


IBN KHALLIKAN (J yt) 
The well-known Muhammadan biographer 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbelab, bui resided at 
Damascus, where lo filled the office of obief 
Qazı, and died a.n. G81 (a.p. 1282) His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Barun de Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in tho present work 
aro chiefly from lbn Khallikin'’s work. 


IBN MAJAH (Sl wt). Abii 
‘Abdi ‘Ilih Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Majah 
al-Qazwini was maulawi of the tribe of 
Rabi‘ah, and a celovrated Hafiz of the Qur'an, 
and is known as the compiler of the Ki(dbu’s- 
Sun&n, or “Book of Traditions.” Thies work 


TRN MAS'UD 


is eounted one of tho siz Sakiàs, or authentic 
collections of Hadis. Born a.n. 209 (a.D. 824). 
Died a.m 278 (a.p. 886). 


IBN MASUD (5,5. wl). ‘Abdu 
Nah ibn Mas‘dd, “a ane C of consider- 
ahlo note. One of the illustrious “ten” 
(‘Asharah Mubashksharah) to whom Muham- 


mad gave an assurance of Paradise. He wan , 


present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. Diod at al-Mndinnh a.n. 32. 
aged 60. 

IBN MUIJAM 


wit. The 
Muslim who slew the Khalifah “Ali. "The 
author of the Maydtu ‘l-Qulth (Merrick’s 
Translation, p. 204) says when ‘Ali wna 
martyred by Ibn Muljam his celestial likenoss 
(i.e. in the ‘Alamu ‘l-Afigél) appeared wounded 
also; wherefore angela visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
fon Muljam. 


IBN SATYAD (veo wl) A mys- 
terious personage who lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for Se "l-Masih, or the Anti- 
christ. ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq says somo nay he was 
a Jew of al-Madinsh named ‘Abdu 'Ilah. 

Ibn ‘Umar relatos that the Prophet went 
to Ibn Saiyéd, accompaniod by a party of 
his — and found him playing with 
boys; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty ; and Ibn Saiydd had no futimation 
of the coming of tho Prophet and the com- 

ons, till the Prophet struck bim npon the 
ack, and said, “ Do you boar witness that I 
am the Prophot of God?" Then Ibn Saiyid 
looked at the Prophet ond said, “I bear 
witness that you are tho Prophet of the 
illiterate.” After that he said to the Prophet, 
“ Do you bear witness that I am the Prophot 
of God?” Then the Prophct pressed him 
with both his hands and said. “I believe in 
God and His Prophets”; and then said to 
Ibn Ssiyid, “ What do you look at?” He 
said, “Sometimos a person comes to me 
telling the trath; und sometimes another 
person telling lies; like ss magicians, to 
whom devils bring trnth and falsohood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devi] comos to you, and 
s you news, false and true.” After that, 

tho Prophet said, ‘ Verily. I have concealed a 
revelation from you” (which was tho one in 
which there js mention of the smoke); and 
Ibn Şaiyàd said, “Te it the one with the 
smoke?” Then tha Prophet said. “ Bogone! 
you cannot surpass sour own degree!” Tbn 
‘Umar srid, “O Prophet of God! do you 
tmit me to strike off [bn Satydd’s hoad? ” 

a said, “If Ibn Saiyéd be Dajjal, you will 
not be ablo to kill him , becanse Jesus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajja) there can 
he no good in your killing him.” After this 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn K:°b al-Ansari 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ton Saiy&d, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what he 
would say, before Ibn Saiydd diecovored him. 
Atid at thie time Ton Saiyid wan lying npon 
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his bed, with a sheet ovor his face, talking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, “ Muhammad is standing.” 
At this he hecame silent; and the Prophet 
said, ‘ Lind not his mother informed btm ho 
would linvo said aomothing to bave disooverod 
wliat he is.” Thon the Prophet repeated, 
* Praised bo God, by that which is worthy of 
him”; and then mentioned Najjal and said, 
“ Verily, I fear for you from Dajjal; thoro is 
no Prophet but he alarmed his peoplo about 
him, Verily, Noah frightenod hie poopls 
about Dajjal: but I will tell you a thing in 
the matter of Dajjal, which no one Prophet 
ever told his poople: know that he is blind, 
and that verily God ie not blind.” i 

Abn Said al-Khudri says: “Ibn Saiyad 
asked tho Prophet about tho earth of Paradiso ; 
and ho said, ‘Tho earth of Paradise is in 
whiteness like flour twico sifted; and in smell 
like pure musk.’ And I accompanied Ibn 
Saiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah; and he 
said to me. ‘ What trouble I have experienced 
from people’s supposing me Dajjal! Have 
you not heard, O Ibn Saiyid, the Prophet 
of God say, “Vorily, Dnajjal will have vo 
children”? and I have; and verily, tho Prophot 
has said, “ Dajjai is an infidel,” and I am a 
Muslim’; and the Prophet said, ‘ Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah”; and 
verily, I am going from al-Madinsh and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn Saiyad 
said, in the latter ver of his speoch, ‘Beware; 
I swear by Aod, I know the place of Dajjal's 
birth, and whero he stays; und I know his 
father and wotbor.. Then this made me 
donbtfal; and J] said, ‘May the remainder of 
your days be lost to you.’ A person prcront 
najd to [bn Salyad, ‘Would yon like to ho 
Dajjalt* He said, ‘If I possessed what 
Dajjāl in described to have, ach as the power 
of leading astray, 1 sbould not disliko it.’” 

Ibn ‘Umar saye: “I met Ibn Saiyad when 
he had swollen eyos, and I said, ‘ How lo 
has this been?’ Ho said, ‘I do not know. 
I said, ‘ Do not know. now that your eyen are 
in your head?’ He said. ' If God pleased He 
could create eyes in your limba, and they 
would not know anything about it; in this 
mannor also, man is a» einployod as to be 
insensibla to paine.’ Theu Ibo Saiyid made 
a noise from his nose, louder than the braying 
of an ass.” (Mishkal, book xxiii. ch. v.) 


IBN UMAR wo). Aba 
‘Abdi 'r-Rahman ‘Abdu ‘Wl&h, son of ‘Umar 
the celebrated Khalifah, was one of the most 
eminent of the “companions” of Maham. 
mad. He embraced Islim with his father 
when be was only eight years old. For a 
period of sixty years he occupied the leading 
position as a traditionist, und al-Bukhéari, the 
colloctor of traditions, says the most authentic 
sre those given on the authority. of Ibn ‘Umar. 
He died at Makkah A.n. 78 (a.D. 692), aged 
84 years. 


IBRAHIM (eal) The patriarch ` 


Abraham. [ABRAHAM 
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IBRAHIM (peata). The infant 
son of Muhammad by his slave girl, Mary 
the Oopt. Born a.u. 8, died a.m. 10 (A.D. 
631). 

‘ID (sc). [wEsrrvat.] 


DÁN (glee). The Dual of ‘Id, 

a festival The two festivals, the ‘Idu 'l- 
Fitr, and the ‘Idu '1-Azha. 

“ Number.” 


‘IDDAH (isc). Lit. 
The term of probation incumbent ppon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marriagy, cither by divorce or the death of 
her huaband. Aftor a divorce the period is 
three months, and after the doath of her 
hasband, four months and ten days, both 

ods being enjvined by the Qur’én (Sirah 

v. 4; ii. 284.) 


‘IDGAH (Sac). Lit. “A place of 
festival.” A Poraian torm for the mugadld, or 
praying-placo, set apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, viz. ‘Idu "- 
Fitr, and ‘Idu ‘l-Azha. [‘rpan.] 


IDIOTS. Arabic majnin (op) pl. 
majanin. Mr. Laue, in his Modern Egyptians, 
ak i. p, 288, gays :— 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regardod by 
them as a being whoso miud ia in beaven, 
while his grcsser part mingles among ordi- 
nary mortals; consequently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may. commit (and 
there are many who aro constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity; for they aro 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his passions are left without 
control Lunatics who aro «dangerous to 
society are kept in confinoment; but those 
who are harmless are gencrally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of. t 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors. 


IDOLATRY. The word used in 
the Qur'an for idolatry ie shirk (a) ym), and 


fer nn idolater, mushrik (#y+), pl. mushri- 
kin. In theological works the word wagani 
39) ie usod for an idolutor (wugun, an 
idol), and ‘iba@dutu ‘l-angan (yy, 3% te), 
for idolatry. 
In one of the earliest Sūrahs of tho Qur'ān 
(when chronologically arranged), lii. 35-48, 
idolatry is condemned in the following lan- 


e :— 
— Were they created by. nothing? or were 
they the creators of themselves ? ' 

‘Created they the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, rathor, they have no faith. 

“Hold they thy Lord’s treasures? Bear 
they the rule supreme? - 

“Have they’ a ladder for hearing the 
. engels? Let anyone who hath h them 
bring a clear proof of it 

“Bath God daughters and ye sons? 

-- Askest thou pay of them? They aro 
themselves weighed down with debts. 


IDOLATRY 


‘‘ Have thay such a knowledge of the secret 
things that they can write them down? 

“ Desire they to lay snares for thee? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“Have they any (iod beside God?- Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” 

But they are..in a later Sarah (nearly the 
last), ix. 98, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred templo at Makkah. That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimaye to the Sacred 
House. 

“O Beliovers! only they who join gods 
with God are uncloan! Let them not, there- 
fore, after thie their yoar, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Sirah given about the same time 
(iv. 61, 116), idolatry is doclarod to be the un- 
pardonable sin :— 

“ Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods with Himself! But other than 
this will He forgive to whom He pleaseth. 
And he who uniteh gods with God hath de- 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive tho joe 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will: but ho who joineth 
gods with God, hath orrod with far-goue 
error.” 

Nor is it lawful for Maslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is evident from Siarab 
ix. 114 :— 

“Itis not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for tho forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beiuge with God, aftor it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell, 

“ For neither did Abrabam ask forgivenesn 
for his fatber, bet in pursuanve of a promise 
which he had promised to him: but when it 
was shewn hiw that he wus an enomy te God, 
he declared himself clear of him Yot 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir William Muir says (lunt. p. ocxii.) that 
‘ Mahomet is rolstod to bave said that Amr 
son of Lobai (the drat Khozaite king, a.v. 
200) was the earliost who dared to change 


the ‘pure roligion vf Ishmael,’ and set ap 
‘idols ee from Syria. This, however, ia 


a mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspread the whole penin- 
sula from a wuch more remote period.” 

From the chapters from the Qur’an, already 
quoted, it will be seen that from the very 
first Muhammad denounced idolatry. But the 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
move cautiously. The expressions contained 
in the al-Madinah Sirabs, given when Mu- 
hammad could not enter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Sirahs 

iven after the capturé of Makkah and the 
estruction of the idols of the Ka‘bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise aad reconeHation 
with kan idolatry. Sir William Mair 


IDOLATRY 


uoting from af-7abari, pp. 140-142, and 
étibu 'l- Waqidi, p. 40), says :— 

“Qn a certain day, the chief men of 
Meota, assembled in a group beside the Kalin, 
diacuasod, as wan thoir wont, tho affaira of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himaelf by them in a friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a description of the firat 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angol, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
Tt then proceèds :— 

nd ece ye not Lat and Ozza, 
Add Man&t the third besides ? 

“ When hə had reached thie verse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expresrion of 
thonghta which had long powesnod hin nont, 
and pat into his mouth words of roconeilia- 
tion and ammprotniso, the revelation of such 
an be had been yearning that God might send 
unto hie people, namely :— 

These are the exalted females, , 

And verily their interveasion in to be hoped 

' for. 

“ The Coreish were astonished ana delightod 
with this acknowledgment of their deities ; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sara with the 
closing words,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 

serve Him, 
the whole assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
firmities of age to bow down. took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

“And all the — were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had apoken, and they began 
to say, ‘Now wo know thst it fe the Lord 
alone that giveth lifo and taketh it away, 
that oreatoth and aupporieth. And as for 
these our goddonses, make intercession with 
Him for us; wherefore, as thou bast con- 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow theo.’ 

‘‘ But their words disquiote:l Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, snd the Prophet (aa was 
hin wont) recited the Sura unto hiin. And 
Gaebricl said, ‘What is this tbat thou haat 
done? thou hast repeated hefore the poeple 
words that I never gavo.unto thee.’ So Ma- 
homef grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly;.and ho said, ‘Ihave spoken of God 
that which he hath not said.” But the Lord 
cqmfortod His Prophot, and restored his con- 
fidence, and cancelled the verac, and revenied 
the true reading thoroof (as if now stands), 
namel 

And see ve not LAt and Ozra, 

And Manat the third besidas ? 

What! ehall there ‘be male progeny unto 
you, nnd female unto him ? 

That woro indeed an anjust partition ! 

They are naught but names, which ve and 
your fathers havo invented, Ac. 

‘Now, when the Corsish heard thie, they 
spoke among themselves. anying, ‘ Mabomet 
beth repented his favourable mention of the 
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rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ So the two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 
linvoera, and thoy incroased their malice, and 
stirred them wp to peraucuto the faithful with 
atill greator soverity.” (Sir W. Muir's Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 86, s¢q4.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir- 
cunistance, and pivus Mulammadane would 
reject the whole story. bunt, a» Sir W. Muir 
says, “the authorities are too rtrong to bo 
impugned.” 

heso narratives of at-abari and the 
secretury of al-Wagidi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad's subsequent com- 
promise witb the idolatrous feolings of the 
ple; for whilat he removed tho imagos 
rom the Ka'bah, ho nt tho namo tino rotainad 
tho hiack atone as an objent of auporatitions 
reverence, and although ho destroyed /aaf and 
Na@ilah, the deities of ag-Safa and al-Marwab, 
be still retained the “runnings to and fro,” 
and the “stonings of the pillars,” as part of. 
the sacred rites of what was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
mort singular feature in the fetichiam of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
stenen, and Muhammad found it: impossible 
to construct his religion without some com- 
romise with the popular form of idolatry. 
t ia a ourious circumstance that so much of 
the zeal anc bigotry of the Wahbabi puri- 
tans is directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jection to the adoration of tbe black stone, 
and those other strange rnd peocnliar customs 
which form part of tho ritos of tho Makkan 
pligrimaye. 

IDOLS. Arabic wagan (yy), pl. 
ausdn, also xanam (p+), pl. agndm, 
both words being used in tho Qur'an. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur'an, viz. :— 

Sirah iv. 52: “Hast thou not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given’? They helieve in al-Jibt and 
at-Taghut, and any of the infidels, t Thone aro 
guided inn better path than those who hold 
the faith.’” 

Sarah liii. 19: “ Have ye considered al- Låt, 
al-Uzza, and Manat the third ?” . 

Sürah Ixxi. 21: “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, * Ye shall surely not leave your 
goda: ye abail surely neither leave Wadd. nor 
Suwa, nor “aghig, nor Ya'ig, nor Nasr, and 
they led astray many.” 

Tit nnd al- Tãyhüt (thv latter also mon- 
tioned in Kūrah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalšlu ’d-din, two idols of the Quraish whom 
cortain rencgade Jews honoured in order to 
please the Quraish. 

Al-Laét was the chief idol of tha Bani 
Saqif at at-Tã'if. Tho name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah, God. ` 

Al-t Uzza has boon identified with Venus, but 
it was worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and wus thedeity of the Band Ghatafan 
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Bfanet was a large sacrificial stone wor- 
— by the Band Khuzf‘ab and Bani 


qsail. 

The five idols, Wadd, Suwa‘, Yagbis, 
Ya‘ig, and Naser, the commentators say, 
were originally five persons of eminence in 
the time of Adam, who after their deaths 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the Band Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to havo re- 
presented heaven. 

Suwa was u female deity of the Band 
Hamdan. 

Yaghiig was a deity of the Bandi Mashij 
and in the form of a lion. | 

Yatšq was an idol of the Banü Maurüd in 
the shape oí a horse. . 

Nasr was, az ite name implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Himyar. 

' Tt is said (according to Burkhardt, p. 164) 
that at the time of Muhammad’s suppression 
of idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 860 idols in existence. 

Thoe chief of the minor deities was Hubal, 
—— of a man, and said to have been 
originally brought from Syria. Other well- 
known idols were Jeaf, an idol on Mount 
as-Sšfë, and Na’ilah, an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not eing ablo to divert entirely 
tho regard of the people for them. 

Ifabhad was a large sacred stone on which 
camols were sacrificed, and the Hujaru 'l- 
Aswad, or Black Stone, was ‘an object, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship. In the Ka'bah 
there were also images representing Abraham 
and Ishmael, each with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka‘bah, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka'bah, yet he montions as one of the chief 
divinities of Arabia Alilat, whioh is 
evidence of the oxistence of an idol 
al-Lat at that timo as an object of worship. 
(Herod. iii. 8.) [1poLatrr.]} 


IDRIS (u41). A prophet men- 
tioned twice in the Qur’in, about whose 
identity there is some discussion. 

Sarah xix. 57: “OCommemorate Idris in 
the Book ; vorily he was a man of truth and 
& Prophet, and we raised him to a lofty 
lace. 


Sirah xxi. 85; “And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and Zü 1-kifl—all steadfast in patience." 

Al-Baizgéwi says Idris was of the posterity 

of Shig (Seth), and a forefather of Noah, and 

his name was Uhuakh (Enoch, Hob. "ra 

He was called /dris from dars, 

“to instruct,” from his knowledge of divine 


mysteries, and thirty portions of God’s sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him. Ho was 


the first son who learned to write, and 
he was the inventor of the science of astro- 
nomy and arithmetic. 


Husain says, “In the Jami‘u 'l-Usal, it is 


‘IDU ’L-AZHA 


written that Idris was born one hundred 
years after the doath of Adam.” 

The Jalalan say the meaning of the words 
in the Qur'an, “ w¢ raised him to a lofty place,” 
is that he liveth oither in the fo heaven, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that he 
was raised up from the dead and taken tu 
Paradise. 

The Kaméalan say, “In the book called the 
Raugatu 'l-Ahbab, Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friond of one of the angols 
of hoaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the hegvene, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the 2 l of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there wore remaining of tho 
life of Idria; and the Angel of Death said, 
‘Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him?’ Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, and he died in the wings 
of his angol friend who had taken him from 
earth.” . 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Elijah (Ilyés) are the same persons. But the 
— given seem to identify him with 

ooh. 


‘IDU 'L-AZHÁ (J aa3ta,e), š 
‘Id-t-Zuha, * Teta of aa — 
also Yaumu'n-Nabr : Qurbåän-‘ Id; -Id 


ypt‘Idu Butramw. It is also oalled the ‘du 

ir, tho great festival, as distinguished 

from the ‘Zdu 'l-Fitr, which is called the minor 
festival, or al-'/du 's-saghir. 

It ie celebrated on the tenth day of Za 
—68 aud is part of the rites of the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is observed as 
well in all parts of Islam both as a day of 
sacrifice as a groat fostival. It is founded 
an injunction in. the Qur’in, Sarah xxii, 


— the cow festival); aud in Turkey and 
JA 


“ This do. And they who respect the sym- 
bols of God, perform an action which cha 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

“Yo may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time for slaying them; thon, the 
p ce for sacrificing chante at the ancient 

ouse, 

“ And to every people have wo appointed 
symbols, that they may sommasorete “the 
name of God over the brute beasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your God is 
the one God. To Him, therefore, surrender 


. yourselves: and bear thou „good tidings to 


those who humble themselves,— 

‘‘Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
God, thrill with awe; and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that befalleth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
o "° * supplied them. 

“ And tho camels have we appointed yo 
for the sacrifice to God; much Zod have 96 
in thom. Make mention, therefore, of the 
nan of God over them when ye slay them, as 
they stand in a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eut of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not, and him who 
asketh. Thus have We subjected them to 
you, to the intent yo should be thankful. 
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“ By no means can their flesh reach tto 
God, neither their blood; but piety on your 
part reacheth Him. Thus hath Io subjected 
them to yon, that vo might magnify God for His 
guidance: moreorer, announce glad tidings to 
thoao who do good deada.” 

The iuatitution of the encriflco wan as 
follows :—A fow montha after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah, Muhammad, dwelling in 
al-Madinah, observed that the Jewn kept. on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the groat 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition recorda 
that the Prophet deked them why they kept 
thia fast. He waa informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from tho handa of Pharaoh. 
“Woe have a greator right in Moser than 
they.” anid Muhammad, sv he fanted with the 
Jows and commanded hin followers to fast 
alan. Thin was at the period of his mission 
when Mukammad was friendly with the Jows 
of àl-Madinash, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet alno occasionally 
attended tho synagogue. Then came the 
change of the Qiblah from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jows werc not so ready to 
change tbeir creed as Muhammad had at 
first hoped. In the second year of the Hijrah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici- 

ate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the ‘Idu ‘1-Azh& The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in tho habit of making un 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah st this season 
of the year. The offering of animals in 
sacrifiec formed a purt of the concluding 
ceremouy of thut pilgrimage. That portion 
—the sacrifice of animals -— Muhammad 
adopted in tbe feast wbich now, ai al- 
Madinnh, he anbetituted for the Jewish fast. 
This wae well calculutod to attract tho atten- 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs. Muhammad could not then 
make the pi to Makkah, for as ‘yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in- 
nabitants of the two cities; but on the ténth 
day of the month Zi 'l-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al- Madinah, and assembling 
his followers inetituted the ‘Idu 'l-Ash& Two 
young kids wore brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and anid: “O Lord! 1 sacrifice 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 
O Lord! this is for Muhammed and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur'an to connect 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 
it is generally hold by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham's willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintain that the son wae Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on 
Mount Miua near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Genesis. | 

The following is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers :—“ When Ihrahim (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to propare a foart for 
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Him. Upon Jbrahim's (the friend of God) 
requesting to know what He would heave on 
the occasion, the Lord replied, ‘Offer up thy 
son Iamwil.’ Agrecably to God's command 
he took Ismă'il to the Ka‘bah to sacrifloo 
him, and having laid him down, ho mada 
noveral ineffertual strokos on his throat with 
a knife, on which Ismail observed, í Your 
eyes being uncovered. it is through pity aud 
compassion for mo you allow the knifa to 
mins: it would be better if you blindfoldad 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.’ Ibrahim acted upon his 
son's suggestion and having repeated the 
words * Bi-smi 'ilähi, allahu akbar’ (¢.¢. ‘In the 
name of God! God is great!’), bo drew 
the knife acrosr hia son’s neck. In the moan- 
while, howover, Gabriel had aubstituted a 
broad-tailed shoep for the youth Ismail, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to his 
surprise, the sheep slain, and his son standing 
behind him.” (Seo Qisagu 'l- Ambiya’.) 

It is a notable fact that whilst Muhammad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying evon the very fact of our Saviour's 
orusifixion, he made tho “day of .sacrificè” 
the groat central festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadig, related 
by ‘Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, “ Man hath not dono anything on the 
‘Idu‘l-Azha more pleasing to God than spill- 
ing blood; for verily the animal sacriticed 

1 come, on the day of resurrection, with 
ite Horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the arale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Vorily ita blood reacheth tho acceptance of 
Qod, before | falleth upon the ground, there- 
fore be joyful in it.” (Mishka), book iv. 
ch. xlii. sec. 2.) 


Muhammad has thus become a witness to. 


the Aoctrine of the Christian faith that “ with- 


out shedding of blood, there ie no remission.” + 


Theanimai sacrificed must be without blemish, 
and of full age; but it may be either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

The religions part of the featival is observed 
as follows :—-Tho people assemble in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the Tagh, or place erected 
vutside the city for these spacial fentival 
— The whole congregation then stand- 
ng in the usual order, the Imam takes his 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak‘ahs of prayer. After prayers the Lnam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khuthah, or orztion, on the subject of the 
foatival. 

We nro indebted to Mr. Sell for tho fol- 
lowing epecimen of the Khutbah :— 

‘In the namo of God, the Gompassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“ God is Great. There is no God bat God. 
(sod is Great! God is Great and worthy of 
ail praise. He ia Holy. Day and night we 
should praiso Him. He ie without partner. 
without equal All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes the rich genereus, Who 
provides the sacrifice for the wive. He is 
Great, without an equal 
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All praise be to 
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Ilim. Liston! 1 tostify that there is no God 
but God. He is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
mad is Hia servant who delivered His message. 
On Mubammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, O congregation of 
Muslimin, may the mercy of God for ever 
rest. O servants of God! our first duty is to 
fear God and to be kind. God has said, ‘I will 
be with those who fear Mo and are kind.’ 

“ Know, O servante of God! that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will bo the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
Thie is the day on which to utter tho praises 
of God. Read the Kalimah, the Takbir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
Takbiru 't-Tashriq. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God bat God! God is 
great! God is great! All praise be to Him! 
From the morning of the ‘Arafah, after every 
Sarg rak‘ah, it is good for a pereon to repeat 
the Takbiru’t-Tashriq. The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Imém is 8 pormánent resident, should 
also — this Takbir. It should be said at 
each Namás until the Salata'l-‘Agr of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, however, say that 
it should be recited every day till the ufter- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
daya of tho Tashriq. If the Imam forgets 
to recite, let not the worshipper forget. 
Know, O believers, that every free man who 
is a Séhib-i-Nisib should offer sucrifice on 
this day, provided that this sam is exclusive 
‘of his horse, his clothes, his tools, und his 
household goods and slaves. It is wajib for 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
is not a wajib order that he should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram, or a cow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. 


The victim must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, | 


or very thin. 

“If you sacrifice a fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirat. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be'the mercy and peaco of God, ‘ Sauvrifice 


the victim with your own hands, this was the 


Sunnah of Ibrahim, on whom be poace.’ 

‘In the Kitdébu Zadi ‘t-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the ‘Idu'l-Fitr and the (du 1-Ashá, 
four naff rak‘ahs should be said after the farz 
Namis of the ‘Id. In the first rak‘sh after 
the Siratu 'l-Fatihah recite the Sirata 1-A‘la 

Sarah lxxvii); in the second, the Siratnu ’sh- 
hams (Sirah xci.); in the third, the Siratu 
'y-Zuha (Sirah xcili.); in the fourth, the 
Strata ’l-Ikhlaeg a 

“ O Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which are past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of theso 
Sürahs is equal,as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by His 
prophets. | 
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“ May God include us amongst those who 
are accopted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection; no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment. The 
best of al! books is the Qur'an. O believers! 
May God give to us and to yon a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur’én. ay 
its verscs be our guide, and may ite wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, tho Muslimin and the Muslimit. 
O believers, also sock for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 


‘King, the Compassionato, the Clement. O bəs- 


lievers, the Khutbah is over. Let ull desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” : 

The Khutbah being ended, the peoplo all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah: spys : | 

‘In the name of the great God. 

“ Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlda. Ho has no partner: that is what I 
am bidden: for 1 am first of those who are 
Muslim (i.e. resigned).” 

And then ho slays the animal. The flesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 
tho minor fostival or the ‘Ida 1-Fitr. (Hass, 
ISHMAEL, BACRIFIOR. } 


‘IDU ’L-FITR ( — —). Li. 
“The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast.” 
It is chilled also ‘Idu Ramazan, the ‘Idu 
's-Sudagah (Feast of Alms), and the ‘du 's- 
saghir (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month’s fast in Ramasgin is 
over, and consequently an the first day of tho 
month of Shawwial U is specially a feast of 
alms-giving. ‘Bring out your alms,” said 
Ibn ‘Abbas, “for tho Prophot has ordained 
this as a divino institution, onu Sa‘ uf barloy 
or dates, or a half Sa‘ of wheat: this is for 


- every person, free or bond, man or woman, 


old or young, to purify thy fast (s.e. the 
month’s fast m ore iso e an: obscene 
language, and to give victuals to the poor.” 
(Dishkat, book vi. ch. iii.) 

On this festival the people; having pre- 
viously distributed the which are called 
the Sadagatu 'l-Fijr, assemble in the vast. 
assembly outside the oity in the Idgah, and, 
boing led by the Imam, recite two rak‘ahs 
of prayer. After prayers the Imim ascends 
the munbar, or pulpit, and delivers tho &Aut- 
buh, or oration. Wo are indobted to Mr. Sell 
for the following specimon of one of these 
nein the me of God, the Compassionate 

“ in name o ; , 
the Merciful. 
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“ Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindness has granted them the right of en- 
trance into heaven. God is greater than all 
There is no God save Him. God is great! 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It is of 
His grace and favour that He rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said: ‘I will 
give in the future world houses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great! God is great! Hol is 
He who ‘certainly sent the Qur'an to our Pro- 
phet in the OAN of Ramazan, and who sends 
angele to grant peace to all true believers. 
God is great! and worthy of all praise. We 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu 1-Fitr, 
that great bleasing ; and we testify that be- 
nida Him thero ia no God. Ho ia alone, Ho 
han no partner. This witnean which we givo 
to His Unity will be a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entranco to Para- 
dise. Muhammad (on whom he the mercy 
and pers of God) and all famous prophets 
are His slaves. He is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him comes mercy and peace 
upon Muhammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God ie greater than all. 
There is none beside Him. God is great! 
God is great! and worthy of all praise. Q 
company of Believers, O co tion of 
Mus » the mercy ‘of the True One is on 
you. He says that this Feast day is a bless- 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not. be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea- 
ven until you bave given the gadagah. O con- 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
& wijib duty. Give to the poor some mea- 
aures of graiu or ita monoy equivalent. Your 
duty jn Ramagin was to say the Tariwih 
prayora, to make supplication to God, to ait 
and meditate (ittikaf) and to read the Qur’in. 
The religious duties of the first ten days of 
Ramaszin gain the mercy of God, those of the 
second ten merit His pardon; whilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramazan is a noble month, for ie not one 
of ita nights, the Lailatu ‘l-Qadr, better than a 
thousand months? On: that night Gabriel 
and the angele descended from heaven: till 
the morning breaks it in full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpreter, and its cleareat proof is 
the Qur'an, the Word of God, most Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur'in: ‘ This 
is a guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ © Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey the order of your 
God, and fant; but leot the sick and the tra- 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days be lost, and say: ‘ God 
is great!’ and praise Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. O Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur’in. Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
and fills us with wiedom. God is the Be- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Ole- 

”AA. . 


ment, 
Tho Khutbah boing onded, the whole con- 
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tion raise their hands and offer a mund- 
jat for the remiesion of sins, the recovery of 
the sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Im&m then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying “ Amin” 
at the end of each aupplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the co a- 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 


- mutual congratulations, and then return }o 


their homes, and spond the rest of the day in 
feasting and merriment. 

Mra. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observations 
on the Musaimans of India, says :— 

“ The assemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 
indulgencea they can ponsibly invent or enjoy 
in thelr secluded state. Some rooeiving, 
others paying visits in covered convoyances ; 
all doing honour to the day by wearing their 
beat jewellery and most splendid dress. The 
Zaninah rings with festive songs and loud 
music, the cheerful meeting of friends, the 
distribution of presents vo dependants, and re- 
membrances to the poor; all is life and joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 
day of festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive ents from 
inferiora and to grant proofs of her favour to 
others.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. 
F. 288, thus describes the ‘Idu ‘1-Fitr, as 

ept in Egypt :— 

“Soon after sunrise.on the first day, the 

ople having all dressed in new, or in their 

eat — — men —— the 
mosques, an orm the yers of two 
rek’ahs, a Soonneh — of the ‘eed ; 
after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta- 
tion. Friends, meeting in the moague, or in 
the street, or in each other's houses, agngra- 
tulate and embrace and kiss each other. Theoy 
enerally visit each other for this ose. 
me, even of the lower classes, dress them- 
selves entirely in a new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
oniy pair of shoes. The servant is presented 
with at least one new article of olothing by 
the mastor, and receives a few plasters from 
oach of hia master’s friends, if thoy visit the 


. boune; ar even goes to those friends to con- 


tulate them, and receives his present; if 
e have served a former master, he also visite 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble; and sometimes he a present 
of a dish of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re- 
turn, money of twice the value, or more. On 
the days of this ‘eed, most of the people of 
Cairo eat salted fish, and thin, folded pan- 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
pre a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a quantity of treacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour; and the master usually 
becuse dried fruits, such as nuts, raisine, 
, for hia family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
eatables and sherbet are sold; but the streets 
prosent a gay a rance, from the crowds 
of passongors in thoir holiday clothes 
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* Un ono or niora days of this festival, some 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiotly the women, visit the tombs of their 
relutives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. 
The visitore, or their servants, carry palm 
branchos, and sometimes swoet basil, to lay 
upou the tomb which thoy go to vinit. The 
pabn-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the loaves only, aro placed on 
tho tomb, 

G Numorous groups of women are soon on 
these occasions, bearing paim-branches, on 
their way to the cemoteries in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro- 
vided, according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort ta 
the bnrial-ground on these duys. Sometimes 
lonts are pitched for them; the tunta sur- 
round the toinb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the Fat’bhah, or, 
if they can afford it, employ a porson to recite 
lirst the Soorat Ya’-Seen, or a larger portion 
of the Kurau. Often a khutmeh (or recital of 


tho whole of the Quran) is performed at the | 


tomb, or in the house, by several fickees. 
Then men generally return immediatoly after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag- 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb: the wonion usually go tu the tomb 
` carly in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon; some of them (but these are 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if thoy have a tent, puss the night 
in it, and remain uutil the and of the feati- 
val, or until tho afternvon of the following 
Friday; se, too, do the women of a family 
possessod of a private, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, und not a few with 
ouses fur the accommodation of the females 
in the midst of the publlo cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intriguos ure said to be not uncom- 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemotery 
of Báb on-Nuar, in tho desert tract imme- 
diately on the north of tbe metropolis, pre- 
sents a remarkable scene on the .two ‘eeds. 
[n a part next the city-gate from which the 
barial-ground takes it» name, many swings 
and whirligigs are orected. and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughoat 
the burial-ground are seen uumerous tents 
for the reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days ufter the eed above 
described, tho *Kisweli. or covering of the 
Kuabeh, which ia eent annually with the 
great Caravan of pilgrime,is conveyed in pro- 
cossion from the citadel of the metropolis. 
where it is manufactured at the Sooltdn’s 
expenso, lo.tho mosque of the Mhavaneyn, 
to be sewed togother aud lined, preparatively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” [xiswan.] 
The visiting ae tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals ig oof a custom in Indis. 
It is generally done in‘the Mularram, both 
by the Sunnis and the Shaha 


(‘Inu ‘*L-azHa.) | 
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IHSAN 
'IPFAH (Ge). “ Chastity, conti- 
nence, purity.” Ahlu ‘iffuh, “those who are 
chaste. 


‘IFRIT (atc). A demon, or class 
of demons, mentioned in the Qur'in (Sürwb 
xxvii, 89). They are said to be giants, and 
very malicious. Tho ghosta of tho wicked 
dead are somotinics called by this name. 
[ovni] 


IFTAR (lat). Lit. " Breaking.” 
Breaking the month's fast on the evening qf 


| the ‘Idu'l-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 


the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun- 
set during the month of Ramazan. It is, ac- 
cording to the example of the Prophet, to 
break the fast by eating citber dates or salt. 


THDAD (staal). ‘he period of 
mourning observed by a widow for her has. 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
[ MOURNING. } 


THLAL (Jð). Lit. “ Raising the 


voice.” A term used for the Talbiyah. 


(TaAcuty an. ] 

THRAM (pt). Lit. “ Prohibit- 
ing.” The pilgrim’s drosa, nnd also the stato 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from the 
time ho assumes this distinctive gurb until 
he lays it amido. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed rida’ ig thrown over the back, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 


. the right side in the atyle called wishuh. 


emmcee 


? 


Tho other, culled szér, is wrapped round the 
loins from the waist to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middlo. — 

In the state of ihrim, the pilgrim is for- 
bidden the following actions : connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, por- 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint- 


i ing the head with oil, outting the beard or 
| shaving the head, colouring the clothes, wash- 


ing the head or heard with marsh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a blade of grass, 
cutting @ greentree. But althongh the pil- 
grim is not- allowed to hynt or slay animals, 
he may kill(the following noxious creatures: 
a lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. Kor evob offence 
against tbe rules of ihram, spocial sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
(Hass. ) 


IHSÀN (gyet). Lit. “To confer 
favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A term used in the Traditions for 
the sincere warship of God. Muhawmed 
suid Iasan way “both to worship God as if 
thou sawost Ilim, and to remember that God 
goost thee.” (Afishkdt, beck i. ch. i. pt. 1) 
The word is used in this sense by the Sifi 
mysties. (‘Abdu ‘r-Razséq’s Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 

IHSAN (guet). Int. “ Keeping a 
wife secinded” A legel term for a married 
man. (Hiddyah, vol. ii. n. 49.) 


IBSARU 'L-HAJJ 


THSARU 'L-HAJJ (g=V ,ve-1). The 
hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example: 
If a pilgrim be estopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumetance, such an sickness or 
accident, he ia required to send an animal to 
bo sacrificed at the Sacred City. (Hiddyuh, 
Arabie od., vol. i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching ot the Qur'án, 
Sorah ji. 192. “And if bho be prevented, then 


send whatever offering shall bo casiest: aud | 


shave not your heads until the offering roach 
tho place of sacrifier. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an xilment of tho head 
must expiate by fasting, or alme, or a victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
hindrances) tben bo who delights in the visi- 
tation (‘Umrak) of the holy place until tbe 
Pilgrimage, shall bring whatever offering shall 
be the easioat. But be who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimago 
and seven dayy when ye return: they shall 
he ten days in all.” 


THTLKAR ()\S1). Hoarding up 
grain with the objact of raising the prico. 
Uned for monopoly of all kinds. Abii Hani- 
fah restricts ita nse to n monopoly of the 
necensnrios of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Mahnammad, who is related to have suid: 
“ Whoever monopoliseth is a sinner”; “ Those 
who bring grain to n city to sell at a chea 
rate are blessed. and they who keep it bac 
in order to acil at a high rate are cursed.” 
(Mishkat, book xii. ch. viii.) 


IHTILAM (pòt). Pollutio noc- 
(urna ; after which ghusl, or legal batbing, is 
absolntoly nocosaary. [ruxiicanion. | 

IHTIMAM (a). “ Superin- 
tendence ; care.” e trust or jarindi tion of 
è landowner over certain portions of land. 


IHYAU 'I-MAWAT (wtyelt sleet), 
Lit. * The revival of dend lands.” A legal 
term for the cultivation of wastes. 


IHZĀR (jue). A summons citing 
to appear before a Qazi or Judge. 


IJAB (le). The first proposal 


made by one of the parties in negociating or 
concluding 2 bargain. [maretacr. ] 


IJARAH (38,1). Price, hire, wages, 
rent, profit, emolument, according to tbe sub- 
joct to which it applies. ([niRe.]) 


IJMA‘ (g\e\). The third founda- 


tion of Islim. Jt MWlerally mennes “ collocting,” 
or “assembling,” and in Muslim divinity it 
expressen the unanimous consent of the Mnj- 
tahidün (learned doetora); or, as we shonld 
call it, “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” A Mujtahid is a Muslim divine of 
the highest degree of learing, a title usunal! 

conferred by Muslim rulers. [mosPraurp. 
There are three foundations of [jwad; (1 
eag i Quuli, unanimovs eonsent express 

in declaration of opmion ; (2) Ultifag-t-F¥u 
expressed in unanimity of practice; (3) Zttifeg 
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¢-Sakuts, when the majority of the Mujlahidin 
signified thoir tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority by “ silence” or non-interference. 

The Mujtabidùn cupnble of makivg /jma 
must be “mon of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

Thore is great divorsity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of [slam /yna 
orn be accepted. Ramo doetors assert that 
only the /jmæ of the Mujlahidun who were 
Aghab (companions); others, that of thoso 
who were not only “companions” but “ de- 
scendanta” of the ‘ Prophet,” can be ac- 
cepted; whilst others accept the Jjma‘ of the 
Ansarn (belpers), and of the Muhajirin (fagi- 
tives), who were dwellers in al-Madinah with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muelim 
divinos, however, appear to think that Jjmd 
may bo collectad in every age, although they 
admit that, owing to the numerous tivisionas 
which have srisen smongst Muhanimadans, 
it hae not been possible since the dave of the 
Tabo'u 't-Tabi'm (t.e, the followers of the 
followers of the Companions) 

The following is considered to be the rela- 
tive value of /jma‘ :— | 

That of the Ashah (companions) is equal 
to Hadig Mutarcatir, That which was de- 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with thc 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is equal to 
Hadig-i - Khabar -¢- Mashhur, and that npon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Agéah, but has since been decided by the 
later Mujtahidin is equal to Hadis-i- Khabar-t- 
Wahid. (See Syud Ahmad Khan's Kesay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
Tima with Dtthad. Bat Djtthad ie the do- 
duction made by a single Mujtahid, whilst. 
jmd" io the colloctive opinien of a council of 

ujtahidfin, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shi'ahs there are still Muj- 
tehidin whoee /jma‘ is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four orthedox schools of in- 
terpretation, named after their respootive 
foanders—Hanaf!, Shafa‘i, Malaki, and Ham- 
bali. The Wahhbabts for the most part reject 
ge collected after the death of * the 

mpanions.” 


It will be easily understood what a fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this third foundation of the rule of 
faith is. Invided as the Christian Church is 
by ite numerons seets. it will compare fa- 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in this 
respeet. Muhammad, it is related. prophesied 
that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy-one secte! and the Christians 
into soventy-two! so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects! Bat every 
Muslim historian ia obliged to admit tha$ 
they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
hammad’s prophecy; for, recording to ‘Abdu 
l-Qidir al-Jilani, there are ot least 150. 


IJTIHAD (vlerel). Lit. “Erxer- 
tion.” The logien! deduction on a legal or 
theological question by a Mujtahid er lcarned 
and enlightened dostor, ae distinguished frem 
Ljmé!. which is the collective opiuvion of a 


. council of divines. 
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This method of attaining to a vortain degroe 
of authority in searching into the principles 
of jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra- 
ditions :— 

“ The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu‘az to al- Yaman to receive some money col- 
lected for alms, which he was then to distri- 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said : 
“O Mu‘az, by what rule will you act?' He 
replied, ‘By the Law of the Qur'an.’ ‘But 
if you find no direction therein?’ ‘Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘But what if that fails?’ ‘Then 
I will make an /jtthad, and act on that.’ The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, ‘ Praise 
be to God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.’” 

The growth of this system of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qusim Beg, 
Professor in the Univorsity of St. eee 
(oxtracts from which are givon in Soll’a Marth 
of Islam), as follows :-- 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that way He has shown to them the pre- 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur'an, and partly in the sayings of the 
Prophet transmitted to posterity by the Com- 
panions and preserved ir the Sunnah. That 
way is called the Shari‘ab (law). The rules 
thereof are called Ahkam*(commandments). 

2. The Qur’an and the Sunnah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitive sourcos 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, vis. ‘Iim-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an, and ‘Ilm-i-Hadia, or the 
study of Tradition. 

8 All the orders of the Law have regard 
either to tho actions (Din), or to the belief. 
( Tn of the faithful (Mukallif) 

4. As the Qur'in and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from whenco the precepts 
of the Shari‘ah havo been drawn, so tho rules 
recognised as the principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of ‘Ilm-i-Fiqh, 
or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in ite root signifies “ conception, com- 
prohension.” Thus Muhammad prayed for 
Ibn Mas'ùd : “ May God make him compre- 
hend (Fayyahu-hu), and make him know the 
inceruretailon of the Qur'an.” Muhammad in 
hie quality of Judge and chiof of tho Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the peo le. His sayings served 
an a guide to the Oompanions. After the 
death uf the Prophet the first Khalifahs acted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean- 
while the Qur'an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by little the subject of controversy. 
It was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Qur’iin and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudonce became a separate science. No 
science had as yet been syatematically taught, 
and the early Musalmiins did not possess 
books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In the 
year in which the great jurisconsult of Syria 
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died (a.u. 80), Nu‘man ibn Sabit, surnamed 
Aba nifab, was born. He is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the schools of 
J———— a science which ranke first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
aud for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of. them knew by heart the 
whole Qui’an with the comnients made on it 
by the Prophet and by the Companions ; they 
also knew the Traditions and their explana- 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 


‘from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Suoh men 


enjoyed the right of Mujtahidin. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the second century of the Hijrah that treatises 
on tho different branches of the Law woro 
written, after which six schouls (Sfuzhabs) of 
jurisprudonco wore formed. The fuundors (all 
linams of tho first class) were Abù Hanifah, 
the Ihnamu 'l-A‘zam or greatest Imam (a.H. 
150), Sufyan ag-Seuri (a.m, 161), Malik (a.a. 
179), ssh-Shaf‘i (a.u. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.n. 
ut) and the Imim Dawid ag-Zahiri (a. 
270). The two seots founded by as-Séuri and 
az-Gubiri became extinct in the eighth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still romain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respect of the 
elder. Thus ash-Shéfi'i says: “No one in 
the world was so well versed in jurisprudence 
as Abd Hanifah was, and he who has read 
noither his works nor those of his disciples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence.” Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shāfiʻi, in order that he might be oured 
of his malady; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
right of Jjtihdd is granted to those who are 
real Mujtahidin. ' 

Thoro are three degroes of Dtiñad; 

1. /jthad si'sh- Shar‘, absolute independence 
in legislation. 

2. Ljtthad fi '1-Maghab, gutbority in the ju- 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidin of 
the first class. 

8. [jtthad fi'l-Masa'il, authority in cases 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a comploto and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special. 


(1) Dytthad fi'sh-Shar*. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gift of God. He to whom it is given when 
seeking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third centuries. 
The APA a however, who were closely 
connected with the Prophet, hav ans- 
mitted immediately to their sterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Mujtahidin of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abi Hanifah says: “ That which comes to us 
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from the Companions is on our head and eyes 
(i.e. to be ved with respect): as to that 
which comes from the Tabi‘iin, they are men 
and we are men.” 

Since the time of the Tabi‘iin this degree 
of Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
six great Imims before mentioned. Theoreti- 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, bat 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many conditions, and so no one now 
gaing the honour. These conditions are :— 

1. The knowledge of the Qur'an and all 
that ls- related to it; that is to say, a com- 

lete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro- 
ound acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur'in and all their aub-divisiona, thoir 
relationship to each othor and thoir connec- 
tion with tba ordern of the Sunnab. Tho 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur'an was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of: the words, the epeciality or gene- 
tality of each clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should be able to 
make clear the meaning of the “obscure” 
passages (Sfulashabih), to disoriminate be- 
tween the literal and the allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qur’an by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

8. He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 
of them: | 

He must know their source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connection with the lawa of tho 
Qur’in. He should kuow hy heart the most 
important Traditions. 

. A pious and austere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of all the sciences 
of the Law. 

Should anyone now aspire to such a 
degree another condition would be added, 
viz, :— 

6. A completo knowledge of the four schools 
of jurisprudence, 

The obstacles, thon, aro almost insurmount- 
able. On the ono hand, there is the severity 
of the ‘Ulama’, which requires from the ocan- 
didate things almoat impossible ; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ‘Ulami’ to their 
own Imims, for should such a man arise no 


one is bound now to listen to him. Tho Imam 


Ibn Hanbal said: “Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imāms drew theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly blindness of sight.” Thus 
the schools of the four Im&ms remain intact 
after a thousand years have passed, and so 
the ‘Ulami’ recognise since the time of these 
Imims no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. He was not 
bound to be a disciple of another, he was a 
mediator between the Law and his followers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. Ho had the right to 
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Ijmi‘, according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophot’s words, whilst hie disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy botween a decision of his own 
Im&m and the Qur’in or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decision of the Imam. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and. 

oin another. He loses the right of private 
— for only a Mujtahid. of the firat 
class can dispate the decision of one of the 
Im&ma. Theoretically, such Mujtahidin may 
still arise; but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

(2.) Ljtthad fi'l-Mazhab. 

This degreo has been granted to tbe imme- 
diate disciples of the great Imims who have ` 
olaborated tho rysteme of their maaters. They 
enjoyed the special oonsidoration of the con- 
temporary ‘Ulamfa’, and of their rospective 
Im&ms who in some oases have allowed them 
to retain their own opinion. The most famous 
of these men are the two disciples of Abi 
Hanifah, Abii Yisuf, and Mohammad ibn 
al-Hasen. Ina senondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down an a 


Tale that a Mufti may follow the nnanimous 


opinion of these two even when it goes against 
that of Abū Hanifah. 


(8.) Lytthad fi 'l-Masã'il. 

This is the dogree of ial independence. 
The candidates for it should have E periodi 
knowledge: of all the branches of jurispru- 
dence according to tho four sohools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come beforo them, giving 
reasons for their judgmont, or decide on casea 
which have not been settled by previous Moj- 
tahidün; but in either case their decisions 
must always be in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidan of the first and 
second classes, and with the princtples which ` 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
celebrity during their lifetime, but to most 
of them thie rank is not accorded till after 
their death. Sinco thoir Imam Qasi Kbin died 

A.H. 592), no one has beon recognised by the 
unnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three other inferior olasses of 
eee: called Mugqallidin, or followers of the 

ujtahidan; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older jurincon- 
sults. By some of the ‘Ulami’ they are con- 
sidered to be equal to the Mujtahidfin of the 
third class. If there are soveral conflicting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select 
one opinion on which to base their decision, 
This a mere Qazi cannot do. In such a case 
he would have to refer to these men or to 
their writings for guidance. They seem to 
have written commentaries on the legal sys- 
tems without inating anything new. The 
author of the Hiddyah, who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a Muqallid. 


IKHLAS (JM. Iat. “ Sineerity.".- 
us- 


explain tho Qur’in, the Sunnah, and tho | (1) A thoologica] torm, implying that a 
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lim performs his religious acts in the sight of - 


God alone, and not to bo seen of men. (2) 
Al-[khlag, the title of the ozuth Surah of the 
Quran. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus :-- 
“Say. © He is God alone ! 
God the Eternal! 
He begots not, and is not bogotten! 
Nor is thore anyono like unto bini] 
Professor Palmer says thie chapter is 
generally known ag al-Lkhlds, “ clearing one- 
self,” t.e. of beliof in any but one God. 


IKRAH (8\,5\). [compusion. } 
IKRIMAH (kase), Lit. = À hen 
b 


pigeon.” The son of Abi Jah! ibn Hisham. 
A “companion” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Telam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abü Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islam. Fle was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the -battle of Badr, pnd com- 
taanded the left wing of tbe Quraisb army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Pruphet’s advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Alrica, but he was 
brought beck. by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islim. He hecame one of Abid Bukr's 
getrerals, nnd died in his reign 


‘IKRIMAH (ke,e). Abu ‘Abdi 
Veh ‘Ikrimah ibn “Abdi 'llëh, was & slave 
bejonging to Ibn ‘Abbas. His master took 

reat pains to leach him the Qur’an and tho 
ditions, and consequently he is known ay 
s traditionist of somo note. Hiv master, Ibn 
‘Abbas, died without giving hiin his liberty, 
and ‘Ali tho son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
Khilid ibn Yseid for four thousand dinars. 
Bat Tkrimah went to ‘Ali and said, “ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou- 
aand dinire!” Upon this,‘Ali being ashamed, 
obtained Khilid's consent to annul the bargain, 
and he grunted ‘Ikrimah hia liberty. He died 
aR. 107 (4.0, 725), aged 84. 


TLA’ (&'). .A form of divorce in 
which » inan niakes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not loss 
than four months und observes it inviv- 
late. “The divorco is thereby effected ipso 
Jucto, without » decree of separation from the 
judge. Seo Qur'an, Sératn 'l-Baqsrak, ii, 226: 
“Those who sweat off from their women, 
they must wait four months; but if the 
break their vow, God is forgiving and mack 
ful.” 

Sulaiman jbn Yawër says: “I waa iu com: 
pany with about ten of the Prophot's Oom- 
panions, aud every one suid, ck man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until be 


retura to her, or bo sbalil divorce her.’” 
(Mishkat, book xiii. ch. xiii.) 


ILAH (ai). An object of worship 
or adoration; te. a god, or deity. Tho term 
Allah, “God,” being flah with the definite 
article ji al, 8 ¢. al-slah, “ the God.” 
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ILAHT (Wt). From Iläh, “God.” 
(1) That which ig divino, e.g. ad-diny 'l- [lahi, 
the divine religion. (2) Llahi is also used for 
the ers instituted by the Emperor Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign, 
A.H. 968, a.p. 1550. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate auc 
cessors, it nover obtainod currency, and is 
now obsolete. 


LAN (3) Publishing the 
notice of marriage by scudinyg . messengers to 
the housos of friends. A custom which is 
founded upou the expresa injunction of the 
Prophet, as roported by ‘Ayishah: ‘Give 
notice of msrriages, perform them in mosques, 
aod beat drums for them.” (Mishkat. book 
xiii. eh. iv. pl. 2.) 


ILHAM ( WJ). [iwspimgaTionN.] 

AL-ILHAMU 'R-RABBANI 
(Joy lel3V). [rmsPIRATION. ] 

ILLEGITIMATH CHILDREN. 


An jllegitimate child, Arabic ronlude 'z-21na’ 
(oUt 334), bas logally no father, and a pu- 
tative fathor is, therefore; oxcluded from the 
custody of such o child. The child onlyjip- 
horits from its ntother and the mother's 
relations, who in roturn inherit from hiu. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1873, pp. 128, 488.) 


ILLIYÛN (yyl). The seventh 
stage of celestial bliss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Siratu 't-Taffif, lxxxfil 18: 
“ The register of the righteous ia in -Tliyun.” 
Sec also AAshiat, book v. ch. iil. pt. 3: “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) through each 
heuven, and the angels of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write the uame of 
my servant in ‘Jiliyun, aud return hin to tho 
earth, that in, to his hody which is buried in 
the earth.” 


‘ILM (ple). Int. “To know; 
knowledge.” In Muslim theology, the word 
‘Jim is always used for religious knowledge. 
‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq saya it is iho knawledge of re- 
ligion as cx pressed in“ tho Book” (Qur'an) and 
tho “Sannah” (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, ‘/dnu‘l- Mabadi, clomontary knowledge, 
or that velating to the words and sontences 
of the Quran and Hadis; and ‘/imu-’!-Afa- 
qasid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith snd worka, as taught in the Qur'an 
and Hadis. There ia also ‘//mu %l-Maka 
shufah, reveuled knowledge, or that seuret 
kuowledge, or light, which shines into tbe 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby he be- 
comes onlightenod as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledgo is also called */imu 
-Haqiyah, or the knowledgo of the truth. It 
iv related (Afishkdt, book ii. uh. i. Arabio ed.) 
that tho Prophot said ‘Ilm is of three kinds, 
viz. Aydty L Mubtam, Sunnata '/-Qaim, and 
Forizgatu ‘l-‘Adil, and that whatover is be- 

ond these tbree is not necessary. The 
— doctora explain these terms as fol- 
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lows. Ayätu `l-Muhkam, the established text 
or verses of the Qur’in; Sunnatu ‘l-Qa'int, 
the correct Ahādig or Traditions; and Anri- 
gata 'l-' Adil, the lawfal mterpretatior of tho 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli- 
gions knowledge is very highly commended 
by Muhammad (see Mishkatu 'l-Masabth, in 
loro) :— 

“Tho desire of knowledge is a divine com- 
mandment for every Mus and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it; 
is ike putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
necks of swine. 

“Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and concenleth it, will he 
reined with a bridie of fire on the Day of 
Rosurrection.” 

“There are two azaricions persone that are 
never satisfied : one of them in knowledge, the 
more ke attains the more he desires; the 
other of the world, with the things of whiok 
he is never satisfied.” 

“ That on who wil) pursue the road of 
knowledge, Ged will direct him to the road of 
Paradise ; and vorily the angels spread their 
arus tn receive him that seeheth aftor know- 
ledge; und everything in heaven end earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the sape- 
riority of a learned man cver a worshipper 
ia like that of the full moon over all the stars.” 


‘TLMO ’L-ADAB (ot ple). The 
science of Philology. In Haji Khalfah, 
Lexicon, vol. i. p. 215, quoted by Lane, it: is 
“the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with ree to writing.” 

e acionce of polite ting in classed 
under twelve heade : 1, ughah, lexicology; 2, 


saf, accidenco; 8, sehktsqag, derivation ; 4, 


nuhw, syntax ; 5, ma‘ani, sense or meaning ; 6; 
bayan, eloquence; 7, ‘aréz, prosody; 8, gåf iyah, 
rhyme; 9, rasmu l-kħatt, caligraphy; 10, garz- 
ush-shi‘r, versification; Jl, tnsha’u ’n-nagr, 

ose composition: 12, mukdzarak, dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct scionces. 


‘I LMU 'L-AKHLAQ (3631 ple). 
Ethics; morals. The bast-known works on 
the subject are the Persian worke —the 
Akhlag - i - Jalali, 


into English, with references and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson. Esq. (London, 1889); the 
Akhlaq-i-Nasist_ by Nasiru 'd-din af-Tisi, 
A.n. 672; and the r n by the 
Maulawi Husain al-Kashifi (Husain the com- 
mentator), A.H 910. 


“ILMU ’L-AKTAF (JO ple). 
‘I'he science of divining by the shoulder. 
blades of nheeq It was the custom of the 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-hone of 
a sheep In the sun, and to examino it, and 
so divine by its marks future events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
(Kashfa’*x- Zunin, in loco.) 


‘ILMU 'L-AQA'ID (sft pe). 


[ .MU “Y.-KALAM.] 


Faqir Jani Muham- 
mad, a.a. 9808 which has heen translated’ 
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ILMU 'L-ASMĀÃ’ (eSt ale). The 
knowledge of the names, titles, or attributon 
of God. (Gon, zrkR, 6urIIEM. | 


‘ILMU 'L-BATIN (yb\t ple). Tho 
mystic science; the ‘samo aa Tasawwuí. 
(surnsm. } 


“ILMU L-F'ALAK (aM ple). The 
soience of Astronomy. According to tho Mu- 
hammadans the earth is the centre of tho 
astronomical system. “The seven planets, 
which are called the nujëmu ‘’s-satyardt or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
stars, aro 1, Qamar, Moon; 2, ‘Utartd, Mer- 
enry ; 8, Zuhrah, Venus ; 4, Shams, Sun; 5, 
Mirrikh, Mars; 6, Mushtari, Jupiter ; 7, Zubal, 
Saturn. 

The Arabian irrangement of the planets is 
that of Ploiomy. who plaped the earth in the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose synodic rovolution is the shortest 
of all, being performed in 203 days. Next to 
the moon he placed Meroury, who returna to 
his conjunctions in 116 days. After Mercury 
followed Vonus, whose periodic time is 684 
dayr. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
Mars. next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn; beyond 
which aro the fixod stars. 

The signs of the sodiac (mintagatu'l-burt 
are called: 1, Hamal, Ram; 3, Saur, Ball; 
3, Jauza’, Twins; 4, Saratan, Orab; 6, Asa, 
Lion ; 6, Sunbalah (iit. ari ear of corn), a 
7, Mizan, Scales ; 8,‘ Agrab, Scorpion; 9, 

bow) Archor; 10, J yf (he-goat), Oapricorn . 
1 hy (watoring-pot), Aquarius; 12. Hut, 


ILMU 'L-FARA'IZ (Ait ple) 


Tho law of inheritance = (nemmmuTANoR ] 


‘ILMU 'L-FIQH (4a ple). Juris. 
pradence ; and the Knowledge of all subjects 
connected with practical religion. In the first 
place, Fiqh deals with the five pillars of 
— religion: 1, the recital of the creed ; 

» prayer; 8, fasting; 4, zakat or almagiving ; 
5, day or pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with all questions of jurisprudence such as , 
marriage, divorco, inheritanco, salo, evidence, 
slayery, partnership, warfare, &. &c. 

The chief Sunni works on the subject aro: 
Of the Hanafi sect, the [idayah.the Fatawn- 
8-‘Alamgiri, the Durrx ‘-Mukhhtar, and Raddu 
‘/-Muhter; of the Shafil and Malaki seots. 
the Kitadu’l-Anwar, the Muharrar. and tho 
Tkhtiläfu 'l-A'immah. The bost-known Shi‘ah 
works on rudence are the Shara’i'«'l- 
— the Majatih, and the Jämin ’sh 

tat. 


ILMU 'L-HADIS (wasan atc), 
The science of the Traditions ; 1.e. the varions 
canons which have been established for ageer- 
t the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadig or Traditions. ho N tu 
'l-Fikar, with its commentary the Nuzha/a 
'a-Nagar by Shahšbu ‘drdin Ahmad al 
‘Asqalani (Lee's ed. Oalentta. 1872). is a well. 
known work on the subject. 
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‘TILMU ’L-HANDASAH (gle. 


bast). The science of Geometry. 
‘AMU 'L-HIKMAH (4Q<aJV ` Ale). 


Also “Ilmu 'Ì-Falsafah (6h ple). 
(PHILOsSOPHY.] , 

‘ILMU 'L-HISÅB (mhea os), 
Arithmetic. _ 

“ILMU 'L-ILAHIYAT(-Va pls), 
A knowledge of divinity. [THx0LoGy.] 

‘TLMU’'L-INSHA’ (Lea 3\ ale), The 


art of literary composition. [1NsHa’.] 


‘ILMU 'L-JABER (——w <). 
Algebra. 

‘ILMU 'L-KAFF (49 als), Tho 
science of palmjstry said to have boen 
practised hy Daniel. 


ILMU 'L-KALAM (XQ 
Scholastic theology. It is also known as 
‘Iimu'l-tAqa’td, the acience of the articles of 
belfef. The author of the Kashfu ’z-Zuniun 
defines it ag “the science whereby we ars 
able to bring forward proofs of our religions 
beliof,” and it includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the uttribntes of 
God. I 

‘Jimu ’l- Kalm ia the discussion of nll sub- 
jects connected with tho six articles of the 
Muslim Oreed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angela: 3, the Books; 4, the Prophets ; 
b, tha Day of Judgment; 6, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Figh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion-—1, recital of the Créed; 
2, prayer; 8, fasting; 4, zakat; 5, hajj. 

š Fhe moat celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqiwid or ‘Jimu 'l-Kalim are’ Sharhu 
‘lAgaid, by the Maulawi Mas‘id Sa‘du 
‘U-din at-Taftazini, a.n. 7923; tho Shurhu 
7-Muwayif, by Sulyid Sharif Jurjin.. 
“ILMU 'L-LUQHAH (WN a-a). 
Lexicography. [ARABIO LEXICONS.] 

ILMU 'L-MANȚIQ (Jausi pis). 
Logical science. [Looro.] 

‘ILMU 'L-MASAHAH (Jatt pla), 
Mensuration. 

ILMU 'L-MILĀHAH ( 


\). The uautical art. 
science of making and navigating ships. 


‘ILMU 'L-MUSIQA (,,t<ye)¥ ple). 


The scioncy of Music. (music. } 


‘ILMU 'L-USUD (Jy ple). The 
science of the “ roots,” or fundamentals of the 
religion ‘of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qur’do, Ahfidig, Ijma‘,' and Qiyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpro- 
tation of these four ruota of slàn. An or- 
— of the methods of this science will 

found in the article on qux'ax, Sect. viii., 
the ‘sume principles applying to the other 
three fundamentals. 

The best known works oo the ‘imu 7- 
Usa are the Mandar. by ‘Abdu ‘lib ibn 


The 
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Abmad an-Nasafi, a.m. 710, aad its com- 
mentary, ihe Nuru 'l-Anwar; also at-Tangih, 
by ‘Ubaidu ‘Nah ibn Mas‘id, a. 747, with 
its commentary, ut-Zauzih, by the same 
author, aud a super-commentary, the Tal- 
wihu 't-Tauzih, by Satdu ’d-din Mas‘iid ibn 
‘Umar at-Taftazani, a.n. 792. 


AL-(ILMU 'L-YAQIN (yet Alt). 
Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli- 
gious life; a knowledge of the truth. 


‘ILMU'N-NABATAT (st pla), 
Botany. The knowledge of ths use of herbs, 

ILMU 'N-NUJÛM (pya ps). 
Astrology. “Thé science — aro P 
covered the ovente both of the prosent and of 
tho futuro by means of tho position of the 
stars.” (Aashju 'z-Zunin, in loco.) [agrro- 
LOGY. } | 


ILMU 'R-RAML ` pont). 
Geomancy. A pretended Aa by means 
of linos pn the sand (rami). Itis said td have 
Leen practised as a miraole by six prophets, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Laqman, Armiy& (Jere- 
miah),'She‘y# (Isaiah), Daniel. (See Kashfu 
"z-Gunun, in loco.) 

‘ILMU ’R-BIYAZAH (LN pl). 
Mathematics. The author of the ashfe 
*s-@unin says the science of Riydzak ia 
divided. into four sections: 1. Meads 
geometry ; 2, kah, astronomy; 8, hisab, 
urithmetio; 4, misigd, music. 

ILMU 'SH-SHUR (W ple), 
(portry. } 

ILMU 'S-SIHR (je-S\ pla), The 
science of magic. [macic.] 

TLMU 'S-SIMIYA’ (sleeent¥ le), 
Natural magic, chiromancy, valmisiry. 

aL-‘ILMU 'T-TABI'T (ser plat). 
Natural philcwophy. | 

“ILMU ’P-TAJWID (a2gq3\ ‘ele, 
called aleo ‘//mu ’l-Qird’ah. Cases le), 
reading the Qur’dn correctly. The moat pu- 
lar work on the subject is ul-Af stu 
‘l-Jazariyah, by the Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazuri (a.m. 833). 

ILMU 'T-TASAWWUF (pts 
wye). The mystic or contemplativo 
scionco. [suyuna J 

‘ILMU 'T-TASHRIH (c+ Ale). 
The science of anatomy. 

, ILMU 'TP-TAWARIKH (p-s 
AV, or ‘Ilimu 't-Tu'rikh. Chrono- 

» history. Fara complete list of Muham- 
madan bistorivs of an oarly date, see Kush/u 
"g-Yanin in loco, 

ILMU 'T-TIBB (~ ple). The 
science of Medicino. - For a list of medical 
books of an carly date, geo Kashfu ’g-Zamün, 


tn loco. 
' CMD). dat. « Injecting; 
infusing.” A theological term for the 


IMAGES 


teaching of the heart by the power of God, 
Inspiration of soul in that which is good. 


IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 
Muhammadan to have an image of any kind 
in his house. (Mishkat, book xx. cb. v.) 
[PIcTURES, IDOLS. } 


IMAM (pt). One whose leader- 
ship or example is to be followed. A pat- 
tern; a model; an example of evil. hie 
term is used in the Qur’an in these senses: 

Sirah ii. 118: “Verily I have set thee 
(Abraham) as an Jmam (or a leader) for 
mankind.” 

Sürah xvii. 78: “ The day when we will 
call'all men by their Jmam (or leader).” 

Sirah xxxvi. 11: “Everything we have 
sot down in a clear model.” 

Sürah xv. 79: ‘‘They (Sodom and Midian) 
are an obvious example.” 

Sirah xxv 74: ‘Make us a model to tho 
pious ” 
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Muksmmadans use the term in tke follow- 
ing sensea :-- 

0) Tho Imam, or Khalifah, of the Muslim 

ple. The author of the Hidayah says, by 
the rightful Imam is understood e person in 
whom all the. qualities essential to magis- 
tracy aro united, such as Islamism, freedom, 
sanity of fntellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into his office by any 
tribe of Muslims, with their general consent ; 
whoso view and intention the advance- 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen- 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and. pro- 
perty; one who levios title and tribute ac- 
cording to law ; who, ont of the public trea- 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qasin, muftis, philosophers, public 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
all his dealings with Muslims; for whoevor 
does not answer this description is not tho 
right Imam, whence it is not incumbent to 
support such a one, but rathor it is incum- 





THE IMAM LEADING PRAYERS AND RECITING THE FATIHAH OR FIRST SURAH OF THE QUR'AN. 
(E. Campbell.) 


hont to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such timo as ho either adopt a 
proper mode of condact, or bo slain; as is 
written in the Ba‘dinu l- Haga iq, copied from 
the Fawa'td. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 248.) 
For a discussion of this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on KnALIFAEH, which is the 
term used for the Imam of the Sunni Muslims. 
(2) The Shi‘ahs apply the term /mam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Imëáms [suran],and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Shi'ah traditions aro very wild on 
the subject of tho Imåmate, and contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 


In the Hayätu 1-Quiub (Merrick'a edition, 


p. 208), Muhammad is-said to have related :. 


“On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded mo to inquire of the past 
prophete for what roanon thoy woro exalted 


to that rank, and thoy all tostifiod, Wo woro 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
ofico, and tho Imāmato of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
and of the Imama of your posterity. A divine 
voice then commanded, ‘ Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.’ I looked and saw tho 
similitude of ‘Ali and al-Hasan, and al- 
Huaain, and ‘Ali ibn al-Husain (a/ias Zainu ‘| 
‘Abidin), and Muhammad a)-Bagir, and Ja‘far 
as-Saédiq, and Mish al-K&zim, and ‘Ali ibn 
Mis& ar-Riza, and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
‘Ali an-Naqi, and al-Hasan al- Askari, and al- 
Mahdi, all performing prayers in a sea of 
light. Thess, said the Most High, are my 
proofa, vicegerents, and friends, and tbe last 
of them will take vongeance on my cnomios.” 
(9 The [mim, or leader, of any system of 
theology or law. Abn Hanifah and the other 
threc doctors of the Sunnie are called [mdme 
end ao are other loading doctors of divinity. 
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Tho torm ia still used for a religious loader. 
For oxample, the head of the Wahbabis on 
the North-West frontier of India is callod 
the Imam, and so is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Tm&m or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Salo says it answers to the 
Latin Anfistes. Each mosque, howaver 
smali, has ite Imam, or priest, who is aup- 
ported by endowmonts. The office is not 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the [mam not 
being set apart with any ceromony, as ir the 
case of a Obristian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary. as ihthe case of the Hindu 
Rrabmins. Tho position of Imam in this 
sense is not unliko the shelicach, or legatus, of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayera in their name. But 1 
independent of the daly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is responsible for its sor- 
vicea, and receivos its revenues, no congre- 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one o1 the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and who is 
said © to act as Iam” fur the assembly 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 

ven in tho Traditions, aro as follows ( Aish- 

at, book iv. oh. xxvii., xxvili.) :-- 

Abū Sand al-Khudri says tho Prophet 
said: “ When there aro three persons, ono of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, aud the wost worthy of them to 
$k as such is he who repeats the Qur'àn 

t. 


Abi Ma‘sid al-Angări says the Prophet 
said “Let him act as lmam to a congrega- 
tion who knowe the Qur'an thoroughly ; and 
if all present should be oqual in that respect, 
tbon let him perform who is best informed in 
tho rules of prayer; and if they are equal in 
this respect also, lot him act as Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Talam ; and if equal in 
thie likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest; but the govérned muat not act ns 
Imam to the governor.” 

Abū Hurairah relates thar the Prophot 
said: “When any of you acts as Imim to 
others, he mast be concise in his prayers, be- 
cause there are decropit, aged, and sick per- 
sons amongst them, and when any one of you 
nays his prayors alonc, ho may be as prolia 
Ra ho pleansos, (mamin. ] 


IMAM-BARAH (3,4 pt). A build- 
in which tho festival of the Muharram 
is colebrated, and service held in commemo- 
ration of the deaths of ‘Ali and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husain. At other times, the 
(a@ztas, or shrines, are prosarved in it; some- 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family. [munarka] 
IMAMIYAE (Sell), Lit. “The 
followers of the Imim.” The chief acct of the 
Shi‘as, namoly, those who acknowledys thu 
twelve Imime. [snran. 

-IMAM MUBIN (oaee all). “The 
clea: prototype or model.” the expression 
oeours twice in the Qur’én, Sirah xxxvi. 11, 
‘* Everything we do svt down in a olear proto- 


IMAN 


typo” (fi dimanin Afubinin). Here it appears 
to be used for the Qur'an as an inspired 
record. Sirah xv. 79, “ Vorily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a olear example” 
(labi - Imaémin Mubinin). Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Labwu '¿- 
Mahfuz, or tho Tablet of Deorees. 


aL-IMAMU ’L-MAHDI (p3 
set). Lit. “The well-guided 
Leader.” Umm Salmah relatos that the Pro- 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a lifah shall die : 
and this shall be in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-Madinah will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Jmam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as maa. Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Bada’ah, betweer Makkah and al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this the Abdal, 
i.e. the Substitutes or good people [ABDAL], 
will como from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-‘Iriq. And after that a man shall be born 
of the aish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him i.e, al-Mahdi; 
but he shall be victorious. Then be will rulo 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
and he will romain on the earth seven years. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayors 
in his behalf.” 

The Shi‘ahe believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and is still concealed in some 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last of the twelve Imame, named 
Muhammad ‘Abdu 'l-Qagim [surga], who 
will again appear in the last days. The 
Shi‘ahe say that Muhammad said, “O yo 
people, I am the Pruphet and ‘Ali is my heir, 
and from wx will descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
of the Imama, who will conquer all religions 
and will take vengeance on the wicked” 
(Harjatu'l-Qulsb, p. 342.) 


PMAN, IMAN (eka). “Faith,” 
which, acoording to the Muhammadan dootors, 
is the belief of the hoart and the confossion of 
tho lips to the truth of the Muslin religion. 
Faith ls of two kinds: J'man Afujmal, or tho 
simple exprossion of fuith in tho teaching of 
the Qur'an and the Albadiy, or Traditions; 
and l’man Sfufaggail, or a formal docieration 
of belief in the six articles of tho Muslim 
Oreed: i, in God; 2, the Angels of Gol; 
8, the Books of God; 4, the Prophets of 
God; b,the Day of Judginent ; 0, Prodestinx- 
tion to good and evil. In the Traditions, 
Pundm includes practice (‘Ama/), and all that 
belongs to the religious life of the Muslim. 
It is related (Afishkat, book i ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, “That porson has tusted 
tho sweets of faith who is ploased with (Jud 
as his Lord, with Inlam as hie religion 
and with Muhammad as tho Prophet of God." 
And again (16.), “The most excellent faith 
is to lore him who loves God, and to hate 
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him who hates God, to koep the tongue | 


omployed in repeating the name of God [2IKR 
an es eae you would wis — 
to do unto you, and to roject for otbers what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mishkat, book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
e.g.“ When anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and evary sin ho 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
before he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man asked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of hiy faith. He said, “If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grievod for tho evil which 
thon haat committed, thon.thou art a truce 
believer” (Misikat, bock i: ch. i.). Some of 
the Prophet's frionda came to him and said, 
‘‘Vorily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it oven a sin to 
speak of them.” The Prophet said, “Do 
you find them really bad?” Thoy said, 
“Yes.” He asid, “This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not havo felt tho wicked- 
ness of his heart. 


‘IMLIQ (seer). The grandson of 
Shem, tbo son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the 'Amšliqah the Amalekites of ptere. 
They are said to be some of tho earliest 
inhabitant of Makkah and al-Madinab. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
of the Virgin Mary. This doctrine was asnerted 

Muhaman kat, book i. ch. iii. pt 1) 

eProphet said “ Thore is not of the eons 

Adam, except Mary and ber Son. one born 
but ia touched by tho Dovil at tho time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise froin 
the touch.” 

When or where the doctrino of the im- 
maculate Conception was first taugh: is quite 
unknown. Perrone saya that somo writors 
have ascribed its o to France, and he 
himself is of opinion that tt came from the 
Fast, and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Bluzit’s Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Historical , in loco. 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
emas urch, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1854. 


IMMODESTY. (mopxsryr.] 


IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 
charged Muhammad, st the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Borahs were given in answer to these 
charges :— 

Sirah xxv. 5-7:*‘ Those who minbelieve say, 
‘This is nothing but a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it’; 
but they have wrought an injustice and a 
falashood. And thoy say, ‘ They are old foik’s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to htm morning and evening. 
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Say He sent it down who knows the secrots 
of heaven and aay th.” 

Sirah Izix. 40-43: “Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
a poet :—littlo ia it ye bolieve! 

“t And it im not the speech of a soothasyer, 
—littlo is it that ye mind! It is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the worlds.” 


IMPOTENCY. Arabic ‘Andnah 
(Sse), ‘Inninah (4-2). Both ac- 
cording to Sunni and Shi‘ah law it cancols 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
Qazi is necessary before it can tako effect. 


' Eorvoncs. } 
IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijn 
(ye), Hats (u~). According 


to tho Hanit school of jurisprudenco, tho 
erson npon whom punishment or retaliation 
s claimed, must not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, either by two people of 
unknewn character (that is, of whom it in 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who is known to tho 
Qazi; because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on suspicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed’ but by the ovidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of onc 
just man. It is otherwise in imprisonment 
on account of property; because the do- 
fendant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
but upon the evidence of two just men; for 
imprisonment on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to ho 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mabsit, 
under the head of duties of the Qazi, it in 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples. 
the dofondant, in a case of punishment for 
nlandor, or of retaliation, Is not to bo im- 
tinonod on tho ovidence of one just man, 
‘auso, ax tho oxaction of bail is in such 
cano (in thelr opinion) lewful, bail is, there- 
fore to be taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his mght before the Qéasi, anc 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qazi must not precipitately com- 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right; after which, if he should attempt 
to delay, the Qisi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the decree of the Qazi against 
him, delay the payment in a case where tho 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the caso of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), tho Qazi must immedi- 
ately imprison him, because the proporty he ` 
received ia a proof of his being possessed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the Qazi must 
imprison a refractory defendant who has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue of some 
contract, such aa marriage or bail, becanso 
bis volantary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of hie porsession of wealth, 
since ho one is supposed to undertake what 
he is not competent to fulfil. 
A husb may be imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with- 


. holding it he is gnilty of oppression; but a 


father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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his son, because imprigonment ix a specics of 
severity which a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father; in the same 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish- 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main- 
tenance from an infant son, who has no 

roperty of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 

ecause this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. (Hidayah, vol. ii:) 


‘IMRAN (gle). According to 
Muhammadan writers the name of two diffo- 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Obhristian writers imagine that the 
Qur’in confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with "Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. Tho verses are as follows :— 

Sirah iii 80: “ Vorily, above all human 
beings did God choose Adam and Noah, and tho 
family of ‘Imran, tho one tho postority of the 
other; and God hoareth and knoweth. Ro- 
member when the wife of ‘Imran said, ‘O my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. ... And I haw named 
ber Mary,. and I commend her and her off- 
spring to Thy special protection.’” 

Sirah Ixvi. 12: “ And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imran, ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Onur spirit.” , 

Sirah xix. 29: “ʻO sister of Aaron! thy 
father was nat a wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother.’ And she made a sign unto thom 
pointing towards the babe.” ` 

Al-Baigawi the commentator, says the 
‘Imran first mentioned in Sirah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 

‘Mary the Virgin. He attempts to explain 
the anachronism in Sirah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is called tho sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison ; (2) or. because she was 
of the Levitical race; (8) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
_ renowned cither for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and sho is said, by way 
of derision, to bo like him ! 


IMSAK (wt), Lit. “ Keeping 
back.” The word occurs only once in the 
Qur'an, Sarah ii. 228: “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let thom go 
in kindness.” 

The word is usod in thoological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God's service, in opposition to Infay. 


IN‘AM (plait). A gift; æ bene- 
faction in general. A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is capocially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditary and ab to bo occupation; the 

m 
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tenure came in ti to be qusiified by the 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
tovpaue, or by tho exaction of all prucveds 
oxcoeding tho intended value of tho original 
assignment; the term is also vaguvly applied 
to grants of ront-free land without reforenco 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants aro also distinguishable Ly their origin 
from the ruling authorities, or frum the village 
communities, and aro again distinguishable 
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by fo reservations, or by thoir being 
applicable to different objects. 
anad-i-In‘ém is a grant emanating. from 

the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per- 

tuity, and validified by. a Sanad, o? official 

eed of grant; it usually comprisea land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned; and 
it ia subject to the village functionaries. 

‘Nisbat-j-In‘am (from nisbah, “a portion”), 
are lands granted rent-free by the village out 
of its own lands; the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
mado good by the villago community. (Wil- 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) ` 


INCANPATION. [pa‘wau, MAGIC. | 


INCENSE. Arabic Bakhér (jy*.), 
Lubin (ghd). Heb. mya, in Isaiah 


xliii. 28, &e. Tho use of incense forms no 
part. of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Traditions. It is, how- 
ever, much used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da‘wab. ([pa‘wau. ] 


INFANTS, The Religion of. The 


general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the same as that of its parents. But 
where one of the parents is a Mohammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Ohristian), the infant must be 
accounted a Muhammadan, on the principlo 
that where tho reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be givon to that religion. 
(Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap- 
pendix No 71. Baillie’s [nAerstunce, p. 28.) 


INFANT SALVATION. Tho 
author of Duru ‘l-Afukhtar, vol. i. p. 891, 
acys: Abū Hanifah gave no answer to the 
question whether the infants of musårikūn 
(those who associate another with God) will 
havo to answer for themaelves- in the Day of 
Judgment or not; or whether they will in- 
herit the Fire (i.e. Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn al-Humaim has 
said, the learned are not agroed upon these 
questions, and it is evidont that Abă Hani- 
fuh and others are „t a loss to answer 
them ; and, moreover, thore are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So. it 
is evident that in the matter of ‘salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able io say anything regard- 
ing thie matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(the disciple of Aba Hanifah), has said. 
“T am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of holl) until he has com- 
mitted siu.” And Ibn Abi Sharif (a disciplo 
of Ibn «al-Hasan, says tha Companions woro 
silont regarding the question of the futuru 
of infante; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sahih Afuslbn) 
that there are three views regarding the sal- 
vation of infanta. Somo say they will go to 
hell, sorne do uot venture an opinion on the 
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subject, and some say they will enter Para- 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor- 
rect one, In accordance with the tradition 
which says, ‘‘ Every child ia born according 
to the law of God.” 

Lit. “Giving 


INFAQ (ls). 
forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur‘in, Sirah xvii. 103: ‘‘ Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
ex (infag), for man is-ever niggardly.” 
e word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to imsak. 
INFIDEL. There are several 
words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1, kéfir (S'S), one who Aides or denies the 
truth; 2, mushrik (Dyte), one who gives 
companions to God; 8, mulhid (Amie), ono 
who has deviated from the truth; 4, sandig 
(J33), an. infidel or a send-worshipper; 
5, mundfiq (34.0), one who secretly dis- 
believes in the mission of Muhammad; 6, 
murtadd (Sye), an apostate from Islim; 7, 
dahri (<3y@5), an athoint j-8, wapaniy (49), 
a pagan or Idolator. 
“ The 
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cleaving asunder.” e title of the .xxxmnd 
Sfrah of the Qur’én, in which the word 
occurs. Zamakhshari, according to Savary, 
says that “the Muslims who shall recito this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
ahd bs for each grave on the face of the 
oeart 


INHERITAN on ee — 
, Mirds (& š e law o 
(Any), at ‘ oe y uratz, or ahead: 


mirdg. The versee in e Qur’in upon 
whieh the law of mheritance is founded are 


called Ayctu *l-Mawarig, the Verses of Inhe- ` 


ritance: they begin at the 12th vorse of Strata 
‘n-Nisa&’, or the rvth chapter of the Qur’an, 
and are as follows :— 

“ With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females; and if they be females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their father hath left: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall each of them have a sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have a child; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his — 
then hia mother shall have the third; an if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
A yuya. and hie debts. Aa to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantagevis to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wiee ! 

«Half of what your wives leave shall be 

ours, if they have no issue; but if they 

ave issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be yours, after-paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, aed debts. 
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“ And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what yo leave, if ye have no issue; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what yo leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

“If a man or woman make s distant rela- 
tion thoir heir, and ho or she bavo a brothor 
or a sister, each of these two shall have a 
sixth ; but if there are more than thin, then 
shall they be sharers in a third, after pay- 
ment of the bequests ho shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

‘¢ Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God ts Knb » Gracious!” 

The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance is..Zaid ibn Sabit, 
and the presént law is chiefly collected from 
his sayings, as recorded in the Hadig. There 
are no very important differences between 
the Sunni and Shie‘h law with reference to- 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as-Sirdjiyah, by Sirfju 
‘d-din Muhammad, a.m. 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam-: 
züj, by. Sir W. Jones, Galoutta, 1792. 

Tho Shi'ah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Ma/fatid and the Jdmt‘u 'sh-Shatat. 

Tho property of a doceased Muslim in ap- 
piesni m the first place, to the payment of 

s funeral expenses; secondly, to’ tho die- 
charge of his debts; and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as far as one-third of the 
residue. © remaining two-thirds, with so 
much of the third as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis- 

sing of more than a third of his property 

y will. (See As-Sirayiyah.) 

The oloar residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, débts, and lega- 
cies, descends to the heirs; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro- 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who are thence denominated Sharers, or gawt 
‘l-furtiz. 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that ciroumstance may be termed Residuaries, 
or ‘agabech. 
It can scldom happen that the deceasod 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would fal under these two classes ; but to 

ard against this. possible contingency, the 
aw bas provided anothor class of persons, 
who, though many of tbem may be nearly re- 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re- 
mote position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denominated Distant kindred, or 
gaws ‘l-arkam. 

“As a general rule,” says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
“ the law of snocession, both among the Shiahs 
(Sbi‘ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on tho as- 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime a 
Museulman hes absolute power over his pro- 
perty, whether it is ancestral or self-acquired, 
or whether it is real or -personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to havo operation given 
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to them during the lifetime of the owner. U 
a gift be Imas, the subject mutter of the 
gift must be made over to the doneo during: 
the lifetime of the donor; he raust, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
So also in the case of endowments for obari- 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to be vulid, 
should Le accompanied by the complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. As re- 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
it is not in favour cf one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may devise by will one-third of his 

roperty to a stranger; should the dovieo, 
howsver rolato to more than one-third, or 
should it be iu favour of an heir, it would bo 
invalid. 

“This restriotion on the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, whioh is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the major 
portion of the estate and effects of a deceased 
propositus is concorned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

‘* Intestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the Mussulmans; and as simust in 
every case there are more heirs then one 
entitled to share in tho inheritance of the de- 
ceased, it is important to bear in mind the 
pointe of contact as well as of divergence be- 
tween tho Shiah and theo Sunni schools. 

“ As regards the points of contact, it may 
be stated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the Shiabs are agreed on the principle by 
which the individuals who are entitled to an 
inhoritance in the estate of the deceased can 
he distinguished from those who have nop 
right. For oxample,a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. in the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the uon-inheriting relations, In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it caav 
to distinguish betwoon tho two claases of 
hoirs, it is rocugnizod by both the sohvols an 
a gonernl rulo, and one capalle of univursal 
application, that whon a dooonsed Mussulman 
loaves behind biim two relations, one of whom 
is connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst the in- 
termediate person is alive. For example, if 
u person on his death leave behind him u 
eon and that son’s son, this latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather's estate while hia 
father is alive. The other rule, which ia also 
framed with tho object of discovering the 
heira of a «docoased individual, is adopted 
with somo modification by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of malo 
aguates, tho Sunnie prefer the nearer in 
— to the mora remote, whilst the 
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j a brother’s son, and a brother's grandson, and 


his own daughter's gon, among the Sunnie, the 
brother’s son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the deceased than the brother’s grandson, 
takes the inheritance in preference to the 
others; whilst among the dhiahs, the daugh- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would excludo 
me — (Personal Law, by Ameer Ali, 


The law of inheritance, even according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is toknowledged to bo 
an exceedingly difficult object of atudy ; it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
ita intricacios, but we give a carefully-drawn 
tablo by Mr. A. Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shi'ah inheritance 
by Mr. Ameer Ali. 


I.—-SHA RERS. 


* Are always entitled to some shares. 
t Ara liable to exclusion by others who are nearer., 
B Denotes those who benefit by the return. 


* 1° Fatuam. (a).—As mere sharer, when 
&® son or & son's son, how low soever, he takes 


4 —As mere resi. , when no suo- 


. cessor but himoelf, he takes the whole: or 


with a sharer, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, ke takes what is left by such 


sharer. (y)—As sharor and residuary, as 
when there aro daughters and son’s daughte:, 
buf no aon or son's son, he, as sharer, takoy 
$: daughter takes J, or two or more daugh- 
ters. $, aon’s daughter 3; and father tho ra. 
meinder as residuary. 

t 2 Trus Granopatuer, te. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose 
lino of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
brothers and sisters; comes into father’s 
place when no father, but does not, like father, 
reduce mother’s share to § of residua, nor. en- 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

+ 8 Hacer BROTHERS BI sama Morarsg, 
take, in the ubsence of children, or son’s de- 
scendants, and father and true grandfather, 
one 3, two or more between them 4. R 

* 4° Daucurers, when no sons, take, one 
4; two or more, § Lotween them: with sons 
beceme residuaries and take each half a son’a 
share. R 

t 5° Ron's Davoutens; take as daughters, 
when thoro is no child; tako notbing when 
there ia a son or moro daughters than one ; 
tako ¿ when only one danghter; are made 
residuaries by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

* 6° Mormer: takes 3, whon there is a 
child or son’s child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes 3, when none of these; when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes } of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residuc going to father: if no father, but 
graudfether, takes 4 ofthe whole. R 

t 7° Trux Granpmorurr, fc. futhor’s or 
mother’s invtber, how high soever; when no 
mothor, takus 3: if more than one, 3 between 


abs applv the rale of nearness or propin- | them. Puternal grandmother is excluded by 


quity to all cesses, withcut distinction of class 


both feather anc motber; matornal grand 


or sex. If a person die leaving tebind him | mother hy mother only. R 
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¢ 8° Fort Sirens, take as daughters 
when no children, son's children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfather or full bro- 
ther: with full brother, take half share of 
male: when daughters or son’s daughters, how 
low soever, but neither sons, nor sons’ sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 


the full sisters take as residuaries what re-— 


mains after daughter or son’s daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9° Harp Srerers BY same FATHER: as 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
fall sister, take 3; when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuaties, and then they take 
half a male’s share. R. 

t 10° Haur Sisters sr Morusr onxr: 
when no children or son’s children how low 
adevor, or father or true grandfather, take. 
one ti. two or more § betwoen thom. R 

® 11° Hussann: if no child or son's child, 
haw low soever, takes 4; otherwise ¿ 

@ 19° Wire: if no child or son’s child, how 
low soever, takes 1: if otherwise, z. Sevoral 
widows share equally. | 

ComnoLLARY.— All brothers and sistors are 
excluded by son, son's son, how low anever, 
father or true grandfather. Half brothers 
and sistern, on father’s side, are excluded by 
thes and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mothet’s side are excluded by 


any child or son’e child, by father and true 


grandfather. 


IL—RESIDUARIES. 
A.—REsIDUARIES IN THEIR OWN RIGHT, being 
males into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 
- (a.) Descendants. 
1. Son. 
2. Son’s son. 
8. Son’s son's son. 
4. Son of No. 8, 
Son of No. 4. 
4B. And so on, how low soever. 


(6) Ascendants. 
6. Father. 


6. Father's father. 
7. Fathor of No. 6. 
8. Father of No. 7. 
8A. Fathet of No. 8. 
8B. And so on, how high soever. 


9. Full brother. 
10. Half brother by father. 
11. Son of No. 9. 
12. Son of No. 10. 
11A, Son of No. Ll. 
12A. Son of No. 12. 
11B. Son of No. 11A. 
12B. Son of No. 12A, 
And so on, how Jow soever. 
18. Fall paternal uncle by father. 
14. Half paternal uncle by father. 
15. Son of No. 18. 
16. Son of No. 14. 
185A. Son of No. 15. 
16A. Son of No. 16. 
And eo on, how low soever. 
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17. coe full paternal uncle by father’s 
side. 
18. nee half paternal uncle by father’s 
side. 
19. Son of No. 17. 
20. Son of No. 18. 
19A. Son of No. 19. 
20A. Son of No. 20. 
And so on, how low soever. 
21. Grandfather's fall paternal unole by 
| father's side. | 
22. Grandfather's half paternal uncle by 
father’s side. 
28. Son of No. 21. 
24. Son of No. 22. 
238A. Son of No. 28. 
24A. Son of No, 24. 
| And so on, how low aoever. 
N.B.—a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Tablo is preferred bo and exoludes a more 
remote, f 
B. Whete several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, they ‘tako per captts, not per 
stirpes, t.e. they share equally. 
Tho whole blood is preferred to and ex- 
eludes the half dlood at each stage. 
B.—ReamwoARtes IN ANOTHER'S RIGHT, 
being cortain females, who are made rosidua- 
ries by males parallel to them; but who, in 
the absence of such meles, are only entitled 
to lega) shares. These female Residuaries ` 
take each half as mach as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 
1. Daughter made Residuary by son. | 
2. Son's danghter made Residuary by son's 


fon. 

8. Full sister made Residuary by ful) 
brother. 

4. Halt sister by father mado Residuary by 
her brothor. f 

O. RESIDUARIES wit ANOTHER, being cer- 
tain females who become residuaries with 
other females. _ 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters’ 
sons. 

9. Half sisters by father. 

N.B.—When there are several Residtaries 
of different kinds or classes, ¢.g. residuaries 
in their own ht and residuaries with 
another propinguity to deceased gives a 
ference: so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is the first. 


‘If there be Residuaries and no Sharers, tho 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharera, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharets take all ‘the property by the doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. let, mother; 2nd, grand- 
mother ; 3rd, daughter; 4th, son’s daughter; 
5th, full sister; 6¢h, half sister by father; 
7th, half brother or sister by mother. 

A posthumous child inherits. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup- 

osed to die at the same time unless there 
Ë roof otherwise. 
there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
tho property will go to the following clase 
(Distant Kinúred). 
27 
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IiI.—DISTANT KINDRED. 


Oomprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Residuaries. 


Crass 1. 
Descendants: Children of daughters and 
von’s daughters. 

1. Daughter's son. 

2. Daughter's daughter. 

8. Son of No. 1. 
` 4. Daughter of Në. 1. 

5. Son of No. 2. 

G. Duughtor of No. 2, and ao un, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

7. Son’s daughter’s son. 

8. Son's daughter's daughter. 

9. Son ot No. 7. 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8. and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 


N.B.—(a)—Dievant kindred of the first 
class take according to proximity of degree ; 
but, when equal in »this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, #.e. sharor or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(8)—When the soxes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, ¢.g. daughter of daugh- 

_ ter’s son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter’s daughter, and when the claim- 
ante are equal in degree, but 
males take twice as much as females. 


Crass 2. 

Ascendants: False grandfathers aud false 

grandmothers. 

18. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Fathor of No. 18, father of No.'14, and 
so on, how high soever (i.e. all false grand- 
. fathers). — 

16. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

16. Mothor of No. 16, and so on, how high 
eoever (s.¢. all false grandmothers). 

N.B.—Rules (a) and (8), applicable to 
clase 1, apply also to class 2. Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternal side. 


Orass 8, 
| Parents' Doscendants. 
17. Full brother's daughter and her dọ- 
seendants. 


fferent in sex, . 
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18. Fall sister’s son. 

19. Full sister's daughters and their do- 
scendants, how low soever. 

20. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendanta, how low soever. 

23. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how Jow soever. 

25. Son of balf sistor by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by: mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

' N.B.—Rules (a) and (8) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 3. Further (8) 
when two claimanta are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi- 

uary is preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Oxass 4. 
Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants. * 

28. Half paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants.’ 

29. Father's half brother by mother and 
his descendanta.” 

80. Father's half sister by mother and her 
descondanta.* 

31. Matorna) uncle and his descendants.” 

82. Maternal aunt and her descendants.* 

° Male or Female, and how low soever. 

N.B. (¢€)—The sides of relation being equal, 
ancles and aunts of the whole blood are pre- 
ferred to those of the half, and those oon- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 


the sume mother only. (7) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal! rola: 
tion gets twico as much ws the claimant by 


maternal relation. (6) Where sides and 
strongth of relation are equal, the malo gets 
twice as much as the fomale. 

GeygraL Rutze.—Each of these classes ex- 
cludes the next following class. 

TY.—Successon sy Contract orn Motreab 
FRIENDSHIP. 

V.—Socoxzasok OF aOKNOWLBDGED KIN- 
DRED. 

VI.—Univeusat Leoatex. 

VIL—PuBLIO TREASURY. 


A SynortmoaL TasBLa or Suran INHERITANOE, 
L —Oonsanguinity, or Nasab 


First Oluss. 
| 
(1) Immediate 
ascendants, viz. sons and danghters 
fathor and mother. and grandchildren. 


— 





— — —— me — — 


| 
(1) Ascendanta of second and thira dogreee . 


viz grand-parents and their parents, 





— Class. 


| 


(2) Lineal — (1) Paternal uncles 


— — 1... — — ———— 


| 
Third Class 


"n mew ame — 


| 
(2) Maternal uncler 
and aunts and 
their children. 


and aunts and 
their childron. 


(2) Brothers and sisters and their 
children, 


INHIBITION 
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Il.—Specia) Cause, or Sabab. 





— 
Husband or Wife. 


For the Mubammadan law of inheritance 
in lish, refer to Sir William Jones’ trans- 
lation of the Sirajtyah (Caloutta, a.p. 1792), 
reprinted by Mr. Ataris Ramsoy, a.p. 1869. 

Mukammadan Law of Inheritance, b 

Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, a.p..1882; by Mr. 8. d. 
Grady, A.D. 1869; also Personal Law of the 
M , by Mr. Ameer Ali, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subject ara; For Sunni 
law, as-Strajiyah, ash-Sharifiyah, Hiddyah, 
Derru'l-Mukhtar ; tor Shi'ah Iaw, Jämiu ‘sh- 
Shatat. Mafatih, Shardi'u 'l-Islam, Irshad-t- 
Allémah.} 


INHIBITION. Arabic Av (a=), 
which, in its primitive sense, means “ interdic- 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it signifies an interdiction of action witb 
r t toa icular person; the causes of 
inhibition oles three: infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acte of an infant, i.e. one ander puberty, 
aro unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guar- 
dian. The acts of a lunatico who has no lucid 
intervals are not at all lawful; and so are 
those of a male or female slave. (Hiddyahk, 
ifi. p. 468.) 


INITIAL LETTERS of the Qur'ān. 
[qum'ax.] 


INJIL (Jea). Ur. Etayyáov. 
Evangel. Znjil ie ussd in the Qur'an, and in 
tbe Traditions, and in all Mubammadan 
theological worke ef an early date, for the 
revelattons made by Gad to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is applied by Muhammadane 
to the New Testament. e word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur'an, as in the following 
Sdrabs, which we have arranged chrono/ogt- 
cally, and not ae they occur in the Qur'an. 
(It will be seen that the expression Jnytl is 
not mentioned in the earlier Rirahs. See 
chronological table of Sitirahs in article 


QUR'AN.) 

Süral vii. 1656: “ Who follow the Apostle 
—thé ifiterate Prophet, whom they find 
written down with them in the Law (Junrat) 
and the, Gospel (/nfi/).” 

Sirah fii. 2: ‘He has sent thee a book 
(¢.e. the Qur'in) confirming what was before 
it, and han revealed the Law, and the Gospe/ 
before, for the guidance of mon.” 

Sfirah iii. 48: “He willteach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and the Law and the Gospel.” 

Sfrah iij 58: “Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not revəa`ed until after him.” 

Sfirah ivii. 27: “We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion.” 

Pütah xlviii. 29: “Their marks are in 

ben faces from the effects of adoration: 


Wall’. 


— — — — —— --e M — — — 


wate 
(1) Kmancipation. (2) Suretyship. (8) Spiritual Hoadship. 


that ja their similitude in the Law, and thair 
similitude in the Gospel.” 
Sirah ix. 112: c Bromised in truth in the 
Law, in the Gospel, and in the Qur’in.” 
Te v.60: ‘ We brought him (Jesus) the 


Sarah v. 51: “Theon let the people of the 
Gospel judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Sfirab v. 70: “ And wero they steadfast in 
the Law nnd in the Gospel?” 

Sdrah v. 72: “ Ye reat on nonght until ye 
stand fast by the Law and tho (rospe/ and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord." 

Sirah wv. 130: “When I taught thee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

ere are also allusions to the Christian 
Scripturos in the following vorses :-— 

Sfirah xix. 31. (The infant Joans snid,) 
“ Verily, I sm the servant of God: Hoe hath 
given me the book, and He hath made ino s 
prophet.” 

uhammad was much more indebted to 
Jadaism than Ohristianity for the teaching he 
received, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worshi 
of the One True God [CuRISTIANITY, JUDAISM], 
and consequently we find more frequent allu- 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Obriset; and, an it has been already stated, 
tho references to the Gospel us a rovolation 
are in the later Sirabs. 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is not 
one single statement to the effect that the 
Christians of Muhammad’s day did not 
ossess the genuine Scriptures. In Sirah iv. 
69, (which i an al-Madinah Sirah), the 
Christians are chargod: with extravagance, or 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessing 
the true Gospels :— 

“Ye people of the Book! commit not 
extravagance in your religion; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. herefore, 
believe in God, and in His apostle; and say 
not, —‘ the Trinity’: refrain ; it will be 
better for you. For verily God is one God; 
far exalted is He above the ponsibility that 
there should be unto Him progeny! to Him 
belongeth whatever is in tho heavens and in 
the earth, and He sufficeth as a guardian.” 

In Strah Izi 6, there is an appeal to the 
Gospel in — of Muhammad's mission, 
and the appeal is made without: any doubt 
that he was referring to a genuine saying of 
Chriet, well known to the Christiane of that 
day The verse is as follows »— 

“When Jesus, the eon of Mary, said: 
‘O children of Israel! verily, 1 am the apostle 
of God to you, verifying ‘he law that waa 


ut in all references ' 
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before me, and giving you ylad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose namo 
, shall be Ahmad!’ But when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said,‘ This is 
manifest sorcery |?” | ; 
The allusion is to the promise.of the Para- 
clete in John xvi. 7, tho Muslims declaring 
that the word wapaxAyros has been substi- 
tuted for the Greek wepixAvros, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning ‘ Praised. The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIPTURES; but some 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found.in an article in the Kashfu'z-Zuaun. It 


is a Bibli ical Dictionary, compilod hy. 


Hajji fah about 200 yours ago. Tho 
statoments in its artiolo on 1NJIL are such a 
etrange mixture of fact and Motion that wo 
translate the article from the Arabic iu ex- 
tenso :— 

“The Jnjil is a book which God revealed to 
‘Isa ibn Maryam. In the work ontitled al- 
Muwāhkib: (by Shihābu 'd-Dīħù Ahmad al- 
Qastalini, died a:u. 923), it. is recorded that 
the Jnjil was first revealed in the Syriac 
tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen |l es. But in the Sadsdu 
l- Bukhari (a.u. 256), in the story of Waragah 
ibn Naufal, it is related that the Jajil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to:Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zamukbshari (a.u. 
588) in the Kashsha/, tho Injil was revealed 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama- 
sin, although some say it was onthe 1&th 
day of that month, 1200 years alter the reve. 
lation of the Zabar (Psalms) to Moses. 

‘It is a disputed question whether or not 
the /nji/ abrogates the Law of Mosus (Tay a). 
Some uay that Joaus was not «a Sadibu ‘sh. 


Shariah (w law-glvor); for it in said in thos 


Injil: - 
Epo fired arte be HH ee JU 
a REA 


' I am not conie to abrogate (tabdil) tho Law 
ot Mosps, but to fulfil it (sakmil).’ 

“But al-Baisgiwi (4.2. 685), in bie oom- 
mentary tho Anwaru 't-Tuazil, scems tu prove 
that the Law of Jesus dues abrogate the 
Law of Moses (Sharu A/usa), for there are 
certain t 8 revealed to Jesus which were 
not revealed to Moses. 

“At the commencement of the /njil is 
inscribed Pai I y eI al, ‘In the 
name of the Father and of the Son,’ é&c. 
And the /nji/, which is now in tho hands of 
the Christians,- is merely ‘a history of the 
Christ (Siratu ’"l-Masih), collected by his 
four companions Matta, Ligi, Margis and 
Yohanna. | 

In the book entitled the 7uÀ/atu '1- Adib 
St Raddi*alé Ahh 's-Salib, or ‘A refutation 
of the servants of the Cross’ (written by 
‘Abdo ‘lah, a pervert from- Christianity to 
Islam, A. 828), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted tho 


INJIL 


‘| religion of Jesus, and have added to it. And 


that they .were not of the Hawériyiin, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’in. Matta did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven; and after tho Ascension of Jesus 
‘he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his Jnjil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by. others. Luga also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by one Bülis (Paul), who was an 
Israelite, who himself not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Andniyd (Ananias). 
Marqis also did not sce Jesus at all, but’ was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 


of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitr#, and received 
the Injil Aspel) from that Apostle in the 
city of me. And his Gospel ih many 


respects contradicts the statomonts of the 
other three. Yibannd was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assort that Jesus was present 
at tho m of Ydbanné, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was tho first 
miracle performed by Jesus. 

“When Yiahanni saw the miracle, ho was 
converted to Ohristianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth Jnfil (Gespel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Ephesus. These are 
the four — who altered and changed the 
true Jnjil, for there was only one Jnjil revealed 
to Jeaus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lica concerning God and Hie Prophet Jesus, 
upon whom be as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians —— deny 
it. For example, cee written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 
‘T bevo eent an angel before thy face, namoly, 
before tho face of Josus,’ whoreas the wor 
arv uot in the book of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. (See Mark i. 3. In tho Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets”; 
bat in the Revised Version wo have “im 
Isaiah tho prophet.”] 

“ Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
ſaio; see, huwevor, Matt. xii. 40], that Jesus 
said, ‘My body will remain in the belly of 
the earth three days and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas was in the whale’s 
belly ;’ and ft is evident it was not true, for 
Matta agrees with the three other writers of 
tho Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
an Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Saturday, and rose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in: the belly of tho earth one day 
and two nights. So thero remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un- 
truth. For neither Jegus said of himself, nor 
did God in his Jnjil say of him, that Jesus 
oe maid (en a buried oe the — hg 58), 

said (i.e. in tho an, Sa v. 166), 
‘They slew him not, for certain mi Nay, God 
raised him up unto Himself.’ For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst the 
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Ohristians. Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuh/atu 'l- Adib. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (al- Qawa'id), upon which the Chris- 
tians are, with very few exceptions, universally. 
eed, namely: (1) At-Taghtis (Baptism) ; 
J Faith in tho Taglia, or Trinity ; (8) the 
carnation of the Uqnitm (i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary; (4) a belief 
in the Fitrah (i.e. the Holy Communion) ; 
5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
Qisns). Theso five foundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.” 
“In the work entitled a/-/neanu 'l- Kamil 
(onen by the Shaikh ʻ‘Abdu’l-Karim ibn 
gl-Jili, lived a.u. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Ohristians found that there 
was at the commencement of the Jnji/ the 
aaperscription ..» Jt 3 Il aul), se. ‘in the 
name of the Father and Son,’ they took the 
words in their natural meani — [think- 
ing it ought to be Ab, father, Umm, mother, 
: and ` Tón, son] understood by Ab, the Spirit, 
by Umm, Mary, and by Ibn, Jesus ; and on this 
acoount they said, Sa/tgu Salagatin, t.c. ‘(God 
is) the third of three.’ Cans v. 77.) Bot 
B da net lenap Barby dh i mean 
ost’ » by Umm, the uu 'i- 
Hag@iq, or ‘Essence of Truth” (Oniddites 
verifatum), and by Ibn, the Book of God, 
which is called the. Wujüdu l-Mutlaq, or 
‘Absolute Existence,’ an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the — Strah xiii. 9: ‘ And with 
him is the Ummu'l-Kstab, or the Mother of 
the Book.’” 


.at-INSAN (o3). “ Man.” The 
title of the Lxxvrth Sürah of the Qur’&n, called 
also Süratu 'd-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first vorse:'“ Did there not pass ovor 
man (¿nsën) a long epace of time (dahr), 
during which he was.a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” i 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, accor to tradition, 
was first a figere of clay, was loft for 
R na to dry, before God breathed into 
t; 
goneral and of the time he lies in the womb. 


at-INSANU ’'L-KĀMIL (w3 


Jai). “The perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sifi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitdbu ’t-Ta‘rifat, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
‘Abdu 1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.B. 767-811). 


INSHA (Lan). Iit. “ Construc- 
ting ; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter-writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern tians, vol. i. 
. 372, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
losque, the Ashar, as the author of a col- 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
style, ench a collection being called an Jnsha’. 


¢ others understand them of man in. 


INSPIRATION 918 


INSHA’A’LLAHUTA‘ALA (lag) 

las at). “If it should please God 
Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims. istisna’) 


at-INSHIRAH (yu). “ Er- 
ng.” The title of the xcrvth Sarah of 
the Qur’én, which opens with the words 
‘‘ Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude tó the opening of Muham- 
mad’s heart in his Infancy, when it le said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (See ul- Batzawi, in loco.) 


INSOLVENOY of a debtor is esta- 
blished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a bequost by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
thelr.olaim, the bequest is then valid, (Hi- 
dayah, iv. p. 476.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic wah 

4). According to the Nirw’ 
Anwgr, by Shaikh Jiwan Ahmad — 1180), 
inspiration ie of two kinds. aby RAST, 
extornal inspiration, or Waby bäātin, ternal 
inspiration. 

— External Inspiration is of threo kinds :— 

(1) Wakyu Qur'an, or that which was re- 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke to him. This is the only kind of 
inspiration admitted to be in the Qur’in. It 
is sometimes called the Waby matlu. 

(2) [aharqtu ‘l-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as' when the Prophet said, “ the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my beart.” 

(8) Llham.or Waly b, or that which 
was made known the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira- 
tion is said to be ‘by Walis or 
—— in which case it may be either true or 
IL.—Jnternal Inspiration is that which tho 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reaso , just as the Mujtahidin, or. en- 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It is 


‘the beliof of all orthodox Muslims that their 


Prophet always spoko on mattors of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (i.e. Jeharatu 
'l-Malak, flham, or Wahyu qalb); and, con- 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner às the Qur'ëh itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Waby fer 
matlü. (See Nuru 'l-Anwdr, p. 181; Miah- 
kat, book i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Süratu ’n-Najm, liii. 2: “ Your lord (sahsb) 
erreth not, nor is ho led astray, neither 
speaketh he from impulse.” 

According to the strict Muhammadan doc- 
trino, every syllable of the Qur’in is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Sarahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xoL, o., cii., ciii). do not at all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High. which cha- 
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ractorizes the rest of the Qur'an. But when 
Muhammad's die was cast (the turning point 
_in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the 8 er of His revelations, then these 
‘earlier Sirahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Mnhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur’dn, at whatever stage 
Gelivered, in the category of Qala ‘llahu, or 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and it is ono of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet.) 

The following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldin, “The aign that a 
man is inspired,” be says, “is, that he is at 
times complotely absent, though in tho society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
he seoms to be in a catuleptic fit, or in a 
swoon, This, however, is merely apparent ; 
for in reality such an e¢csfass ie an absorp- 
tion into the invisible world; and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is able to con- 
ceive, which above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spirjtual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appoars to him 
in human shape and tells him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases, and tho 
prophet remembers what ho has heard.” 


INTELLECT. Arabic ‘agli (jas), 


Sahm (pe), idrak (#l,o\). 
The Faqir Jani Muhammad ibn Ag‘ad, in 


his work the Akhlaq-t-Jalali, says : “‘ The rea- 


sonable mind has two powers, (1) the power of 
perceiving, and (2) the power of impelling ; and 
each of these powers hes two divisions: in the 
percipient power, lst, un observative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from tho 
celestial sources, by the recoption of thoey 
ideas which are the materiale of knowledge; 
2nd, an active intellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Conibined with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
infpact, as shamo, laughing, orving; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
leads to the accession of ideas and arts in tho 
partial state; and in its relation with the ob- 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelling power has like- 
wise two divisions : lst, the vindictive power, 
which is the source of forcibly repelling 
what is disagreeable; 2nd, tho appetent power, 
which is the source of acquiring what is agree- 
ablo.” (Thompeun's ud. p. 52.) 


INTERCALATION of the Year. 
Arabic nas?. Tho privilege of commuting 
the last of the three continnous sacred months 


INTEROESSION 


in whiob case Afuharram became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval suppoeos 
that this innovatiomwas introduced by Qusaiy. 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham. 
mad, who lived in the middle of the Sfth cen- 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in tho ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that the Arab year~ 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in overy thirty- 
three. 

The custom of nasi’ was abolished by 
Muhammed, at tho farewell pilgrimage, 
— as is stated, in the Qur'an, Sirah ix 

“Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God's book, since the 
day whon He created the heavens and tke 
earth: of these four are sacred; this is the 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
thorvin; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, us they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good the number of months‘which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 


INTERCESSION. Arabio Sha- 
frah (eiaa). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophet is a living interceasor for them at 
the throne of God; but the Wahhibis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the ission (Jzn) of God at the last 
day, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur’in and the Traditions seoms to be in 
favour of this view. 

Stirah ii. 256; “ Who is ho that can intor- 
cedo with Him Lut by His own permission ? ” 

Sarah xix. 00: “None shall moet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy.” 

Sirah xx. 108: “Nu intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mor- 
ciful ahall allow, and whuse words He shall 
approve.” 

Sirah xxxiv. 22: “No intercession shall 
avail with him but thate whioh Ho Himself 
alloweth.” 

Sirah xxxix. 45: ‘Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Sirah lxxviii. 88; On the day whereon 
the spirit (Ruh) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall not utter a word. 
save he whom the God of mercy permiw, and 
who shall say what ié right.” 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows :— 

« Ho is most furtunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shal) have said 
from his boast, without any mixture of hypo 
crisy, ‘ There is no deity but God.’” 

“I will intercede for those who shal) bave 


for the une succeeding it, the month Sasar, | committed great sins” 


INTERMEDIATR STATE 


“Three classe’ will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the — the Learned, the 
Martyrs.” (Mishkat, book xxxiil. ¢h. xii.) 

The author of the Sharh-t-Afuwdagif says 
(p. 588): According to the Sunnis, the inter- 
cession of Muhammad ie specially for those 


who have committed great sins (ahlu 'l- 


kab@ir), for the purpose of removing punish- 
ment; for Muhammad has said, “ My inter- 
eession is for those who have committed 
great sins.” But the Mu'tasilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 

unishment; for it is said in the Qur'an, 

rah ii. 45: “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor shall 
ooraponsation he taken from it, nor shall thoy 
be helped.” 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 
state of the xoul betwoen the time of death 
and the resurrection is generally expressed 
by the term ‘Alam-i- Barzakh, for an exptans- 
tion of which refer to the article BARZAKEH 
Safi writers use the term ‘Alam-«-Arwah, 
“ The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad tanght that the intermediste 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “sleep like the 
bridegroom,” it way be inforred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslim in held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [PUNISHMENTS OF 
THE GRAVE. } 


INZAR (,\#\). Listening or lend- 
ing an ear to the bankrupt’a statement or 
petition. 


INZI'‘AJ (glep\). Li.“ Being dis- 
turbed and moved from its place.” Á term 
need by the Safi mystics for the movement 
and exoitement of the heart in the direption 
of Ged, throngh the effect either of s sermon, 
or of music and singing. (‘Abdu 'r-Raazéq's 
Dict. of Safi Terms.) 


IQALAH (Sut). “Cancelling.” In 
law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other contact. 


IQAMAH (4«\s\). Lit. “ Causing 
to stand.” A recitation at the commonce- 
ment of the stated vrayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It in the same as 
the I’zin, with ihe addition of the sentence, 
“Vorily prayors are now ready ” (Qad qamatt 
‘s-galat). The sentences-are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects exaept the Hanafis who 
give it exactly asthe I'zan. It is not recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Mugtadi, or 
“follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Mu'azzin, or caller to prayor, to take 
this office. Bunt in his absence the person 
who happens to he behind the Imam reciter 
the Igamah, [1man.} 
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IQRAR (#8). Acknowledgment ; 


confesaion. 

(D) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one’a self in saloa, con- 
tracts, and divorco. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslizh faith. or 
a confession of ‘sin. (8) Jgrar-namah, oa legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Igrar-ndinah 
aalagi, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Iqrërwu 'l-agam, a confession of guilt by a 

soner. (8) Jgrar ‘dmm, a public acknow- 


edgment. 


IQTIZA (asst). Lit. “ Demanding.” 
A term used in the exegesis of the Qur'an for 
sentences which demand certain conditions, 
e.g. Sirah iv. 94: “ Whoso killeth a Mu'min 
(a beliovor) by mischance shall bo bound to 
ree a slave.” Here the condition domanded 
is that tho slavo shall be the property of the 
person who frees him, and if he have not a 
alavo to free, then some other expiation in 
required. : 


IRADAH (59). Purpose, will; 
intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will of man. (2) Jradatu ‘l/ah, the will of 
God. (8) According to the Siifi mystics, it 
is ‘@ flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (‘Abdu 
'r-Razzëq's Dict. of Suft Terms.) 


IRAM (pì). A place mentioned 
in the Qur'an, Sarah Ixxxix. 6: “Iram of the 
columns, the like of which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

It ia related that ash-Shaddad, the aon of 
‘Ad, ordered the construction of a terrestial 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
tu rival the celestial one, and to be called 
lram after his groat is ar eae On going 
to take possension of it, he and all bts 

ople were struok dead by a noise from 

enven, and the paradise disappeared. 


aL-IRAQ (alt). Lit. “A side, 
or shore.” .\ country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from ‘Ab- 
badën to al-Maugil in length, and from a)-: 
Qadisiyah to Halwin in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the “ shore” of. 
the rivors Tigrie and Euphrates. Its prin- 
cipal cities were ni-Basrah and al-Kūfah. and 
were called al-‘/rdqan, or the Two ‘Iraqs. 


'IRBÁN (oe). Earnest-money 


paid in any legal transaction. . 


IRHAS (Je). Dit.“ Laying the 
Foundation.” A term ased for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophot before he 
assumes the prophetic offices: for oxample, the 
existence of a light on tho forehead. of Mu- 
hammad’s sn-estora In an Jrhās. (Kitāùu 't- 
Ta'rifat.) 


IRON. Arabic al-Hadid (¢+3\). 
The title of Sfirab lvii. in the Qur'an, in the 
Zoth verse of which it is aaid : “ We (God) sent 
dawn tron,in which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.” Zamakhshari says that 
Adam brought down with him [rom Paradise 
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five things made of iron, viz. an anvil,s pair 
of tongs,.two hammers, a greater and lesser, 
and a needle. 


IRTIDAD (15,1). [arosrasy.] 


‘ISA (Jee). The name given to 
Jesus in the — and all Mubommadan 
writings. [sksvus OnRIsT.) 


The son of — — 
the Qur'in as s y the o of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham; and also 
as av inspired prophet. 

Sirah xxi. 73: “And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Jsaac and Jacob as a farther gift; 
and we made them all righteous." 

Strah xix. 60: | 

“ And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him Jsaac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

“And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 


_ Tho birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abraham is related in Sarah xi. 72-77 :— 

“And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘Peace,’ said 
they. He said, ‘Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf 

“And when he saw that their hands 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife was standing. by and laughed ; 
- and we announced /saac to her; and ‘after 
Teaac, Jacob. 

“ She said, ° Ah; woe is mel shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
isan old man? This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing.’ 

“They said, ‘Marvellest thou at the vom- 
mand of God? God's mercy and blessing bo 
upon you, O people of this house; praise and 
— are His due?’ 

“And when Abraham's fear had passed 
away, and thede glad ti had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitifal, 


ting. 

Abretam's willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qoran, and from the text 
there ‘would seem little doubt but Isaac was 
intended, although al-Baigiwi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. e ac- 
count runs thus (Sürah xxxrvii. 97-118) :— 

‘‘ And he said, * Vorily, I-repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“O Lord give me a son, of the righteous.’ 

“ We announced to him a youth of meek- 


ness. 
“ And when he became a full-grown youth, 
“ú His feather said to hiin, ‘My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrifice theo; 
therefore, consider what thou seest right.’ 
‘He said, ‘My father, do what thou art 
bidden; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ 
“And when they had surrendered them to 
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the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forchead. 

‘¢ We cried unto him, ‘O Abraham ! 

““ Now hast thon satisfied the vision 
See how we recom the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive test. 

“ And we ransomed his son with a costly 


victim, 

“ And we left this for him among posterity, 

‘¢¢ Praos PBE ON ABRAHAM !’ 

“Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

‘¢ For he was of our believing servants. 

“And we announced Isaac to him—a 
righteous prophet— 

“í And on him and. on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were woll-doers, and others, to their own 
hart undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu '1-Aghi, is 
said to have been instituted in commemora- 
tion of this ovent. [‘rpu — 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahador, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up; but our researches scarcely pon- 
firm the learned Syud’s statement. Ismé‘il 
al-Bukhari, no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so doen al-Baiziwi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favour of Isaac, and so does the text 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael; and yet amongat both the 
Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael. 
(1sHMAZL. } 


ISAIAH. Arabic Sha‘ya’ (ana). 
The name is not mentioned in tho Qur'ën, but 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, in remar on 
Sdrata ‘l-Mitraj, xvii 4:—‘ We to 
the children of Isra’ilin the Book, ‘ Ye shall 
vorily do evil in the earth twice, "—eays the 


two sins committed by the lerselites were 


first the murder of Sha'yé ibn Amsiya (ce. 
Isaiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya (i.e. Jere- 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakaria 
and John the Baptiat, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 

T'SÁAR ( JD. Honouring another 
above oneself. Thinking of another's gain 
rather than one’s own. . The highest form of 
human friendship. 


‘ISHA’ (sec). The Night Prayer. 
The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
bas wo?ll set in. [PRAYER] 


ISHÁQ (gb.-A). [rsaac.] 


ISHAQIYAH (4c5la~t). A Shi‘ah 
sect founded by a person named Ishigq, who 
held that tho Spirit of God existed 
Khalifah ‘Ali. 

ISHARATU '"L-MALAK (lut 
wL). (INSPIRATION. ] 


ISHMAEL. Arabic Iematl 


(Jecl). The eldest son of Abra- 
ham, by'bis “ wije” Hagar. (aasar). 
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Q) The progenitor of the Arabian race, 
and, acco to the Qur’én, an inspired 
prophet. Sirah xix. 55 :— 

‘* And commemorste /shmael in ‘ the Book ;’ 
for he was true to his promise, and was an 
Apoatio, a prophot; 

“And ho onjoinod prayer and almagiving 
p * people, and waa well-pleasing to his 

rd.” 

(2) Said to bave assisted hie father in 
the constriction of the Ka‘bah. Sfrah ii. 
119, 121 :— 

‘‘And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man's resort und safe retreat, 
and said, ‘Take ye the station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer: And we commanded 
Abraham and {shmael, ‘ Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, und 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and prostrate 
themselves.’ 
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“And when Abraham, with /shmael, raised 
the foundations of the House, they said, 
‘O our Lord Í oe ót from us; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower.’” 

(8) Also mentioned in six other places. 

ürah ii. 184: “ Do yo nay that Abraham 
and Jehmael, and Issac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jows, or Christians? ” 

Sürah iii. 78: And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Jehmael and Iseao and Jacob 
and the Tribes.” 

Sarah iv. 161: ‘ And we inspired Abraham 
and Jshmael, and Jacob and the Tribes.” 

Sarah vi. 86: “And Ishmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Stirah xxi. 85: “ And Ishmael, and Idris, 


and Zu 'l-Kif, all these wore of the patient.” . 


Sarah xxxviii. 48: “And remember /shmael, 
and Elisha, and ZQ 1-Kifl, for each was 
righteous.” 

h According to the Old Tostament, Ishmael 
twelve sona, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this :— 
” Genesis xxv. 12: “Now theao are the 
tions of Ishmael, Abraham's son, whom 
Bagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations: the first-born of Ishmhel, Ne- 
bajoth; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 


and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and , 


Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names by their castles, 
twelve princes according to their nations.” 

Tho namen of these sons of Ishmael oah 
ntill be distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history: Nebajoth (Nabayng), the founder ‘of 
the Nabathean nation, who supceeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an 


important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (Qaidar) 


was also a famous tribe, so famous 
Badawig of the desert a 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name Dfimatu I-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimeh, and Jetur with the Jadtr of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 


hat the 
lied the name to 
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been descended from Ishmael's second son 
Kedar (Qaidar), through one named ‘Adnin. 
The period between ‘Adnin end Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
othors only four. Umm Salmah, one of the 
Prophet's wives, said ‘Adnan was the son of 
‘Adad, tho son of Humaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Ishmael. (Soe Abd 'l-Fida’, p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, howover, admit that the pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond ‘Adnin ies uncertain; 
but they are unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Adnan in the following line: (1) Muham- 


mad, (2) ‘Abdu lah, (8) Abfi Muttalib, (4 
Hishim, (5) ‘Abdu Manéf, (6) Qusily, 
Kilab, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka‘b, Be Luwaly, 
(11) Ghalib, 2) Fibr, (18) Malik, (14) An- 
asr, (15) Kin&nab, (16) Khuzaimah, (17) 
Mudrikah, (18) Al-Ya’s, qa) Mugar, (20) 
a‘add, (22) ‘Adn&n. 


Nisar, (21) | 
Synd Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the son 
of Ishmael, and the view ie one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In tho 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arablan tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (Soe Isaiah Ix.7.) “ All the flocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered anto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.” 

(5) The account of Hagar leaving Abra- 
ham's home is given in numerous traditions. 
But there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbas, and recorded in the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subjoct. We give them 
as they have been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrativo, which can be compared with the 
traditions of [slim :— 

Tradition I. 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
hig wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his | 
son, and the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his conntry. 

And they had with them a skin fall of 
water. 

Ishmael's mother drank frora out tho skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving atthe place where Mocca 
now stands, she placed the child under a 
bush. 

Then Abraham returned to come back to 
hi; wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 

m, 

Until she reached Keda. 

And she called out,“ O Abraham, with 
whom leavest thou me?” 

He anewered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “I am satisfied with my God.” 

Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing oat of the skin, and suokled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she wont and 
looked around, sho might, perhaps, see some- 
one; and she went. 

She ascended Mount Safi, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight, then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Marva. 

28 
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Then she said, “I must now go and see 
bow my child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death; but not 
being able to compose her mind, she sald, 
“if I go and look around, peradventure I 
may seo someone.” And accordingly she 
ascended the mountain of Safa, but could 
descry no one. 

And this she ‘repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.” But she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, “‘ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, atamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was oxactly 
what theo angel did, and thut water issued 
oe the: spot; and she began te widen the 

ole. 

Tt is related by IUn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed thoe water 
t) remaimin its former estate, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. | 
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Tradition II. 


Abrabam brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
aud his son (Ishmael), 

Whom sho (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
— where tho kaaba now stands under a 

ush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the templo—and in those days Moecon 
was uninhabited and without water—and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
fall of dates, 

And a akin full of water. | 

Then returned Abraham, and [whruael’s 
mothor ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
- and wherefore leavest thou me hero ? 

‘In this wilderness, where there is no one 
te pity me, neither is there anything to eat? ” 
This ahe repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Lias God commanded theo to do this?” 

Ho enswored, “ Yes.” 

‘‘ Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind bim. 

Then be turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: ‘O Lord, I have caused some of my 
offepring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, O Lord, that they may 
be constant in pruyer. (rant, therefore, that 
the hearts of aome men may be affected 
with kindness towards them; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
tay give thanks.” 

the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child, aud to drink water out of the skin 
uti] it was empticd. 
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And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her ohild was saffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached the mountain 
of Safad, that was near, and ascending it, 
looked at the plain, in the hope of seeing 
sumeone; but, not perceiving anyone, sho 
came down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
ap ber loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Marva; but she cculd not see anyone. 

Sho repeeted the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
suid that this wae the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moyn- 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she asconded the Marva mountain, 
ahe heard a voice. 

Sho was startlod thereat; and upon hoaring 
it again, sho said, * Wherefore calleat thou on 
ne? Aasist me if thou canst.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

He (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth ; and the mother of Ishmael com- 
menced widening it. | 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
said, ‘ May God blese the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she left the Zamzem as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zemzem wonld alwaya have remained an 
overflowing fountain.’ 

Then she drank tho water, and suckled 
her child. 





Tho account as given in the Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9, is as follows :—- 

t And Sarah saw the son of Hagar tho 
Ugyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
a vok ink. Wherefore she said unto Abrabam, 
Gast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not he heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. this 
thing was vory grievous in Abrahbain’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
bucause of the lad, and because of thy bond. 
woman; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; fur in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also of the sun of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he je thy seed. And Abraham rose up varly 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, und sent her 
away; and she dcparted, and wandered in 
the wildernesa of Beersheba. And ihe water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrabs. And she 
went, and set her down over agaiust him a 
good way off, as it wero a bow shot; for she 
said, Let me not sce the death of the child. 
And she rat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hugar out of heavon, and said unto het, 
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What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; for God 
hath heard tho voios of the lad whero be is. 
Arise, lift up tho lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for T will make him a great nation. 
And God opened ber eyes, and she saw a well 
of ‘water; and she wont, and Glled the bottle 
with water, nnd gavo the lad drink. And 
God was with the Ind; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran ; and 
hie mother took him a wife out of the land of 


Egypt.” 

ith reforence to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syund Almnad Khan 
remarks :-— 

‘‘Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
aro, nevorthelens, three very important ques- 
tions which auggest themselves respecting 
Ishmael'a settlement. 

“ First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his mother after expelling them from hie 
home? 

“Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings in the desort 

“Thirdly. Was it in the vory apot wheoro 
they had rested for tho firat time, or in some 
other place ? 

“The Koran montions nothing on the sub- 
joct; but thore are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadecsos, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
sessing sufficient authority, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the fofmer. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
thet had happened on various and different 
occasions, wo do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more tban has been 
done by tlie Scriptures themselves, which say 
that ‘He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away; 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder- 
ness of Beersheba.’ 

‘As for the two remaining questions, al- 
though the language of Scripture is not very 
clear—since, in one place it says, ‘And he 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archer’ oe xxi. 20), and 
in another, ‘He (Ishmael) dwelt in tho wil- 
derness of Paran' (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
which would certainly lead us to infer that 
Ishmael had changed the place of his abode; 
yet, as no Christian commentator represente 

im as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moreover, neither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may 
be safoly asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word ‘ wilderness’ alono the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
thereforv, ‘upon ‘ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

“ Oriental geographers mention throe places 
es known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 
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now stands, and the mountains in ita vicinity; 
secondly, those mountains and a village which 
ate situated in Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Potrea; and thirdly, a district in the pro- 
vince of Samarcand.” 

(6) Al-Baizawi says it wae Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham waa willing to offer up 
asa sacrifice; but this view is noither sap- 
ported by the text of the Qur'an nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. If 
we compare Sirah xi. 74: “ And We announced 
Isaac (as the child of promise) to her,” with 
Sirah xxxvii. 99: «We annonaced (83 a 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness ; 
and when he became a fall-grown youth, his 
father said to him, ‘ My son, I have seen in a 
dream that I should sacrifice. thee’”—there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that. as 
far as the Qur'an is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmaol is intendoa. [isaac.] 

The two commontators al-Kamalin quote 
a number of traditions on the subject. They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn ‘Abbiis, Hasar, and ‘Abdn 
lah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ibn Mas'ûd, Mujahid, ‘Ikrimah, Qata- 
dah, and Ibn Ish&q say it was Ishmael. Bat 
whatever muy bo the real faots of the case, it 
is cortain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Shi'shs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifico, the ‘Idu 'l-Azha, to have been estab- 
blished to commemorate the event. (['rDU 'L- 
AZUA) 

The author of the Shi‘ah work, the Hayatu 
l-Qulub (Merrick’s ed. p. 28) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was performing the rites of the 

ilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 

lovéd child, ‘ I dreamod that I must sacrifice 
you; now consider what is to be done with 
reference to such an admonition. Ishmael 
replied, ‘Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. You will find me 
endure patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white shoep his sub- 
stitute, a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of God for this event. Now 
every sheep offered on Mount Mini, until the 
Day of Judgmont is a substitute, or a com- 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael.” 

Tho idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the incident took place oh Mount 
Miné near Makkah, and not in the “land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. 8. (Fora 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. Geerge Grove’s article in Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible. 

Sir William Muir says (Life of Afahomet, 
new ed. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjust- 
ment, the story of Palestine bocame the story 
of the Hejfz. The precincts of tho Kéaba 
were hallowed as the scene of Hagar’s distress, 
ahd the sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of bér relief. The pj s hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa in memoty of 
he: hurriod steps in search of water. It was 
Abrahan: and Ishmael who built the ( —— 
temple, pleced in it tho black stone, en 
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established for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Arafat. In imitation of him it was that 
stones were flung by pilgrims at Satan; and 
sacrifices were offered at Min&in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son.. And thus, although ‘the indige- 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamio 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, tho Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took. his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, in 
acoents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kaaba were retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency ; 
and they etill hang, a strange unmeaning 
e zing theism of Islàm.” 


shroud, around th 
‘ISHQ (3s). “ Love.” A word 
used by mystic writers to express a divine 


love. The word, however, preferred by or- 
thedox Muslim writers for the love of 


God, or love to God, is bubb (~~). 


ISLAM (¢%\). Resignation to 
the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhamaiadana thomaclves for their religion 
‘Abdu -Haqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties: 
1) Bearing witness that there is but ono 

od (2) eciting the daily prayers; (8) 
Giving the legal alms; (4) 0 serving tho 
Rameszin or month's fast; (5) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkeh once in a lifetime. 

In the Qur’in the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islâm is said to be the reli- 

ion oí all the popen from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 
verses (Bürah iii. 78, 79) :—“ Sar: We believe 
in God and in what bath been sent down to 
Abrabam, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribos, and in what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from their 
Lord, We make no difference between them, 
and to Him are we resigned (i.e. Muslima). 
Whoso desireih any other religion than slam, 
that religion shall never be accopted of Him, 
and in the next world he shall be lost.” 

There aro threo words used by Muham- 
madan writers for religion, namely Diz, 
Milluh, and Mazhab; and in the Kitdbu 't- 
Ta'rifat, the difference implied in these worde 
is said to be as follows :— Din, as it stands in 
its relation to God, e.g. Dinu ‘lah, the religion 
of God; Millah, aa it stands in relation to a 
prophot or lawgivor, eg. Millatu Ibrahim, 
the religion of Abraham; and Maghab, as it 
stands in relation to tho divinos of Islam, eg. 
Muszhab Hanafi, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hanifah. Tho expression Din, 
however, is of general application. [(xeLIGION.] 

Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmins, Muslims, or Mu'mins. 

Ahlu *l-Kitab, “ the people of the Book,” ia 


ISNA- ISHARIYAH 


usod for Muhamimadans, Jews, and Obris- 
tians. 


ISM (Ai). A sin; anything for- 
bidden by the law. 
‘ISMAH (+e). Lit. “Keeping 


back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say waa tho 
state of each Prophot, and which is thet of 
nfant children. 


ISMA‘IL (ject), fianuaxu.] 


ISMA’IL (Jefe). The name of 
the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Prophet on his death-bed. Hoe is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 8.) 

A 


ISMA‘'ILIYAH (deol). 
Shi‘ah sect who said that Jama‘i) ibn Ja'far 
ag-Sadiq was the true Imam and not Müsš 
al-Kisim, and who held that God was neither 
oxistent jnor’ non-oxistent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, &c. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attributo to be associated with God, for 
He is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributos. (Kitabu 't-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


ISM-LJALÁLI (JM pal). Any 
of the attributes of God which oxpress His 


power and atneas, ag. al-Haki, the 
Judge, al-Adil, the ‘jul; al-Ksbir, the 
Great. [gon. 


ISM-I-JAMALI (_Jue -V. An 
of the attributes of G —— le 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-Rahim, the 
Compassionate; as-Sani', the Hearer; al- 
Hafiz, the Guardian. 


ISM-I-ŞIFAH (láo m-i). Name of 
a divine attribute. 


AL-ISMU 'L-A'ZAM (abadi a3). 
The exalted namo of God, which is genorally 
believed to be known only to the Fro ots. 
Muhammad is related to have said t it 
occurs in either the Siratu 1-Baqarah, if. 256 : 
“ God (Allah) there is no God but He (Hi), 
the Living (al-Haty), the Self-sub t 

al-Qatyiim)"”; or in the Sirata ‘All ‘Imrin, 
ij. 1,’ which contains the same words; or in 
the Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living (al- Haty) and the 
Self-subsistent (al- Qaiyum).” 

Jt is therefore generaélly held to be either 
Allah, or Hi, or al-Haty, or al-Qatyum 
. It is very probable that the mysterious 
title of the Divine Being refera to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverence 
for which on tho part of the Jows must have 
been woll known to Muhammad. 

ISMU 'Z-ZÁ T (o MN m~). Name 
of the Divine Essence; tho essential name of 
God, i.e. Allāh, or Hü, as distinguished from 
His attributes. [ALLAHU.] 

ISNA“ISHARIYAH (hates), 
Lit. “ The twelve cans.” Those Shi‘ahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Lmams. [suran] 


ISQAT 


ISQÁT (Uu. [azozrion.} 

ISRA (GV-V. I[uræaa.)] 

ISRAEL. Arabic Ierd’il V). 
The surname of Ya'qib Jacob). feat): 
says the meaning of Isriil in Hebrew is 
Su/wpatu Udh, te. “the sincere friend of 
God»; or, as some say, ‘Abdu ‘Ulzh, “tho ser- 
vant of God. Band Lera’il, “the ‘children of 
Israel,” is a term that frequently occurs in 
the Qur'in. The xvirth chapter of the Qur'an, 
known as the Sitratu 'l-Mi'rāj, is also called 
the Strats Bani Isra’ik 


ISRAF (V-U. Lit. “ Wasting.” 
Extravagance in religious duties, i.e. doing 
more than js required by the law. 


ISRAFIL (Jsipt). The Arch- 
a who will sound the trampet ab tho. Day 
of on. His name. however, does 
not occur in either the Qur’sn, or the Tradi- 
tions. 

ISRAR (';\). A word used by 
the Arabs for a horse pricking up hia cara, 
and not obeying the rein. A term ib Muham- 
madan theology for persisting in. any sin, 
ra being detormined to commit the ain in 
future. ` 


ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 
Adgah (4slate}), [muUsTAHAzAH. ] 

— 

N . Th 

word oconrs it the Sarafa TFullyah or the 
first chapter of the Qur'ån, cae part of 
th liturgical ; ppe RRd wa- 
iita naitatin, “OF Thee only do oe * 
elp.” 


ISTIBRA’ (Apr). The purifica- 
tion of the womb. © period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
chase of a female slave (or in tho caso of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she is taken to her master's bed. 


ISTIBSAR (,241). A Book of 
Mubammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi‘abs, compiled by Shaikh Nasira ‘d-Din 
Abū Ja'far Muhammad at- Tūsi, A.B. 672. 


ISTIDLÄL (J3axt). A term used 
in the eclenoe of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs. [qun’an. ] 

ISTIDRAJ (glysx-1). Lit. mi Pro- 
moting by degrees b x @ word 
occurs in the Qur'an Da 
brought by dá to bel) and destruction. 

Sürah vij, 181: “ They who say our signs 
are lles. Wo (God) will bring them down step 
by step ftom whence ae know not.™ 

Sarah Ixvili. 44: “We (God) will surely 
bring them down step by step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way; for My device is sure.” 


pe In this — — transition from the 
i on to st pereon. singular, 
jer Amy u liar ; it te, however, of 


sf 
¢ ocenrrence in the Qur'an.) 


or an unbeliever being . 
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ISTIGHFAR (juszt). Seeking 
— of. Qod. 1t is related of Muham- 
inad that he said :— 

‘“‘I swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 
timen daily. 

“O men, ropont and tarn to God, for verily 
I repent fore Him one hundred times a 
day.” (Mishkat, book x. ch. iii.) 


IST (4s\exu'). The issue 
of blood of women; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (Vide Mishkat, 
book iii ch. xvi. 


ISTINISAN (glumt'). Lit. Ap- 
proving.” A term used in the exegesis of the 
Qur’in and of the Hedig. It implies the 
rejection of Qiyas [qrras], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of IslAm that 
everything that in washed must be squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to aqueezo 
& vessel, it is evident that it must be cleansed 
without squeezing. (Naru ‘l- Anwar, p. 208.) 


IS (Elerut). Lit. 
“Asking favours.” A prayer for special 


favours and blessings, consi of the recital 
of two rakah prayers. (Mishkal, book iv. 
ch. xl. 
Jibir says: ‘The Prophet laught tbe Zsti- 
» a8 be also did a chapter of the 
Qur’in ; and he said, ‘When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two | 
yers expressly for Jstikharah, and 
afterwards recito the following — 
O God, I enpplioate Thy help, in Thy great 
wiedom; and I pray for ability through Thy 
porer I ask a thing of il bounty. Thou 
nowest all, but 1 do not. Thou art powerfnl 
and lam not. Thou knoweet the secrets of 
men. . O God ! if the matter I am about to | 
undertake ie good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it esesy for me, and 
give mo success in it. But ff tt ts bad for m 
faith, my lifo, and my futurity, then put. it 
n from — any — me what is j = 
satisfy me. n poreon praying sha 
mention in his prayer the basiness whioh he 
has in hand.” 

Thia very simple and commendable injuno- 
tion has, however, been perverted to super- 
atitious uses. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern 

“ Some persons have recourse to tho Gur’&n 
for an anewer to their doubte. This they call 
making an “ istikhdrah,” or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating throe times the oe: 
ing chapter, the 119th chapter, and the filty- 
eighth verse of the elxth chapter, they let 
the book fell open, or ‘it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answor. 

“The words ofton will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as their general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de- 
nouncing a threat, &c. Instead of reading 


tians, sayd:— 
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tho seventh lino of this page, so.me count the 
oumber of letters kis and sheen which occur 
in the whole page; and if the kAa’s predonii- 
nate, the inference is favourable. @ repre- 
sents kheyr, or good; shcen, shur, or evil. 
There is another mode of istikhdrak ; which 
is, to take hold of siy two points of a ssbhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fathhah three 
times, and then to count the beads be tween 
these two points, saying, in passing the first 
hoad through tho fingers, ‘[{I assert) the 
absolute glory of God ;’ in passing the suc ond, 
‘Praise be to. God;’ in passing tho third, 
‘There is no deity but God;’ and repeat ing 
these expressions in the same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expression fal] to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fea- 
vourablo; if the second, indifferent; if the 
last, negative. This is practised by mau 
persons. 

“ Somo, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a droam; by causing them to see 
something whito or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to oxpect approaching good 
fortune; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
recite the Fat’hAah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words: ‘QO God, favour 
our lord Mohammad!’ — until they fall 
asléep.” (Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 888.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two rak‘ak prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will in a dream during the night. 


ISTILÄD (Mex). Olaim of off- 
8 ring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Mos m, having a child born to him of s tomale 
slave, which he acknowledges as his own, 
wheroby tho slave becomes freo. (fHidayah, 
vol. i. p. 478.) 


ISPILAI (Meet), pl. Ipfslahat. A 
phrase; a term; idiom. A theological term. 
The author of the Astabu't-Tu'rifat says 
it is the agreement 2 a tribe, or sect, a 
, to give a special meaning to a word, 
af and above that which it has in its literal 
sense, but which is in accordance with it. 


ISTINJA’ (slqsx}). Abstersion ; 
concerning which there are most minute in- 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
hand, with not less than throe handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
kat, book ü. 1.) ` 


ISTINSHAQ (ylsx1). The act 
of throwing water up into the nostrils, which 


ie part of the religious ablution or waru. 
{ ABLUTION. } 


ISTIQAMAH (¿AVA It. 
** Standing erect.” A term — by the 
Safi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life; (3) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Qur’én.. 


‘IZRA IL 
ISTIQBAL (Jts1). Lit. “ Going 


forth to meet.” (1) A custum amongst Ori- 
entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer; (3) a coming era or 
period ; the future. 


ISTIRJĀ' (yẹ). Dit. “ Re- 
turning.” A term used for the act ot appeal- 
ing to God for help in tho time of affliction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Qur'an, Strah ii. 160: Jana [rila wa innā 
ilaihi rujitan, ‘Verily, we belong tu God, 
and verily we shall retuiu to God.” This 
formula ig used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in the 
presence of death. 


ISTIŞHAB (wiwat) A law or 
injunction contained in a previous revelation 
(eg. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the suoceeding law-yiver. 


ISTISNA’ V. Lit. “ Ex- 
cepting or excluding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “Jf God will” It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Qur'an, Surah xviii. 28; “ And never say of 
anything, ‘ Verily, I am going to do that to- 
morrow, without, ‘If God will’” (Compare 
James iv. 15: “For yo ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) 

ISTISQA’ (lu \). Prayers for 
rain, — two rakah prayers. (MMish- 
kat, book iv. ch. liii.) 


I'TAQ (Juei). Lit.“ Setting free.” 
The manumission of slaves. [sLavmKy. ] 

ITFIR (j:tbl). [Porrrnax. ] 

I'TIKAF (Jl). Boeking retire- 
mont in a mosque during the last ton days of 
the Fast of Ramagzan; during whioh thuv the 
worshippor doos not lvavo the place, oxuupt for 
necessary purposes. Tho time is spont in 
reciting the Qur’in and in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the names 
and praises of the Deity. 


ITQ (a2). “ Being free.” In the 
lenguage of the law it signifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the emancipation of slaves. (Hidayah, 
vol. i. p. 413.) 


ITTIHAD (vW). Union; con- 
cord ; intimate friendship. A term used by 
the Safi mystics for “ seeing the existende of 


all things visible as only oxts in God.” 
(‘Abda ’r-Raazdq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 
IZN (yt). Permission. [INTER- 
OKSSION. | 
‘IZRA'IL (jetty). The Angel of 
Doath, or the M l- Maul, who comes to 


a man at the hour of death to curry his sou! 
away from the body Ses Qurën, Sürah 
x 11: “ The Angel cf Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. en 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 


JABALU MUSA 


Muhammad is related to have said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he sits at his head and says, “O puro sonl, 
come forth to.God’s pardon and pleasure!” 
And then the soul oomes out as gently as 
water from a bay. Bnt. in the case of an 


JABALU MUSA . Th 
Mount of Mones: M se). called 
in the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 60, at-Twr, “ The 
Mountain.” 


at-JABARIYAH (Syl). Lü. 
‘‘ The Nocessitatians.” A sect of Muhamma- 
dans who deny free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from Jabr, 
which signifies ‘‘ necessity or compulsion ; ” 
because they hold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as he does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
Thia sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 


opinion, who are thence called pure Jabari- , 


yahs; and others, more moderate, who aro 
therefore callod middle Jebariyahs. The 
former will. not allow mon to be aaid either to 
act, or to have any powor at all, either opera- 
tive or acquiring, assorting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all bis actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the effecte of necessity; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was tho doctrine of the Jahmiyabs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradies and Hell will vanish, or ho 
annihilated, after those who are dostinod 
thereto respectively shall have ontered them, 
so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, suppésing those words of 
the Qur'an which declare thet the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Bell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyabs 
aro they who ascribe some power to-man, but 
such a power as hath no influence on the 
action; for as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influence ou the 
action, which influenco is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahe, though others reckon those also to 
be called middlc Jabariyaha, and to contend 
for the middle opinion botwoon absoluto 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro- 
dacing the action, whereby he gaineth com- 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to bave any influence on the action), and, 
therefore, make the Ashidrians a branch of 
this aect. (Bale’s Koran, Introd.) 


JABARUT (wy). The posses- 


sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystio stages of the Safi. {suriss. | 
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infidel, the Angel o: Death eits at his hoad and 
pays, “O impure soul, como forth to ‘the 
wrath of God!” And thon the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wool. (Mishkat, book v. ch. iil.) 


JABBAR (4+). Omnipotent; an 
absolute sovervign. <Al-Jabbar, “Tha Ab- 
solute.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. 

Sürah lix. 28: “The King. the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful, the Protector, the 
Mighty, the Absolute. the Great. 


JABIL (Je). The Angel of the 
Mountains; mentioned in the Shi‘ah work, 
Hayatu 'l- Quitib. (Merrick’s ed. p. 128.) 


JABIR ( zie). The son of a poor 
citizen of al-Madinah, slain at Ubud. He 
embraced Is]im and accompanied Muham- 
mad in numerous battles. He lived to a 
groat ago, for ho died at al-Medinab a.n. 78, 
aged 94 yoara. 

JABR (p~). A Christian servant 
of a family from Hasrnmant—o convort to 
Is]im—aconned by the Quraish with having 
instructed the Prophet. 

Sarah xvi. 105: “ We knew that they said, 
‘It is only some mortal that teaches him’ 
The tongue of him they inoline towards ia 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of tho Ahlu 
'l-Kitåb, and wan well read in the T'aurët and 
Injil, and Muhammad used to hear bim read 
these books as he passed by his house. 


JACOB. Arabic Ya‘qtb (wga). 
Tbe son of Isarco ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qur'an in connection with Abra- 
ham and Isaac. The story of bis journey 
to Egypt will be fognd in the acooant of 
Joseph as given in thé xrrth Súrab of the 
Qur’in. (JoserPn.) 

A briof reference to his death is mado in 
Sürah il oh. 127:— 

“ Were ye present when Jacob was at the 
point of death? whon bo said to his sons, 
‘Whom will ye worship when I am gone?’ 
They said, ‘ We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, one God, and to Him are we surrenderod 
(Muslims).’ That poople hsve now passed 
away; they have tho reward of thelr doeds 
and ye shall havo the meed of yours: but of 
their doings ye shall not be questioned. They 
say, moreover, ‘Become Jows or Christians 
that yo may have the true guidance.’ Say: 
Nay! the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
— and not one of those who join gods with 

od!” 


JADD (+e). A term used in Mu- 


hammadan law for either a paternal or 
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JA‘FAR 
a maternal grandfather. The word has also 
the meaning greatness, majesty, as in Sirah 
xxii. 8: “May the Majesty of our Lord be 


exalted.” (GRANDFATHER. | 


JAFAR (par) A son of Abi 
Talib and a cousin to Muhaimnad. Ho was a 
groat friond to the poor, and was called by 

uhammad Abs 'l-Musäkin, “tho father of 
tho poor.” Ho fell bravely at tho battlo of 
Mu'tah, a.u. 8. 


JA‘FARU'S-SADIQ (gulsl jae), 
Aba ‘Abdillah Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali fbn al-Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
was one of the twelve persona who, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, are considerod the rightful 
Imame [sH‘an]. He was surnamed as- ` 
“The Veracious,” on account of hia upright- 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abi: Misa, is said to have composed 
a work of two thousand pages containing the 
peoien of his master Ja‘fara 's-Sadig. 

a‘fer was born a.H 80, and died a.s, 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery al-Baki* at 
al-Madinah. 


JAGIR (,S\e). Persian Jd, “A 


place;” Gir, Oceupying.” A tenure coinmon 
under the Muhammadan Governmont, in which 
the public revenues of a given truct of land 
were made over to a servant of the State, 
together with the powers requisito tu enable 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, 
and administer the gonoral govornment of the 
district. The assignment was either condi- 
tional or unconditional; in the former case, 
some public service, as the levy and main- 
tenance of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for; tho latter was left to the entire 
disposal of the grantee. The asaigmnent was 
oither for a stated term, or, more usuully, for 
the lifetimé of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of å nazurdna 
or fine, and sometimes specified to be a hero- 
ditary assignmont, without which specification 
it was held to be a life-tenure only. (Ben. 
cae xxxvii. 1728, ol, 15.) A Jāgir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
ou the holder’s incurring the disploasure of 
the Emperor. On the other hand, in the 


inability of the State to vindicate its rights, 


a Jaigir was sometimes converted into a per. 
petual and transferably estate; and the same 
consequence has rosulted from the recognition 
of sundry Jagir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of the Native 
Govermnpents by which they were originally 
granted; so that they have now come to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not be rightfully dispossessed, 
and to which thoir legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fine or nazarana, 
such baving boen silently dispensed with. 
(Wilson's ssury of Indian Terms.) 


JAHANNAM (~me). [HELL.] 





JA-I-NAMAZ 
JAHL (Jar). “Ignorance.” À term 


used by theologians for an ignorance of reli- 

ious truths, which they say is of two kinds : 
$. -t-Basif, simple ignorance; and Jahl-1- 
Murakkab, or complicated ignorance,.or con- 
firmed error, 


JAIFAR (M+). A king of ‘Umàn 
to whom Muhammad sent a dospatch inviting 
him tv Islam, which event led oventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the sioge of Tayif, 
towards the close of the eighth year of tho 
Hegira, Mahomet sont Amru with a despatch 
to Joyfar, King of Oman, summoning him and 
his brother to make profession of the trac 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘that they 
would be the weakest among the Arabs, if 
they made anothor iman possessor of their 
property.’ Butas Aruru was abont to depart, 
thoy repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Islam, The people followed their example, 
and without, demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet's death to be 
his representative in Oman.” (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 471.) 


JATHUN (yperee). The river 


Jihon, or Bactrus, said to be one of the rivers 
of Eden. [Rven.} 


JA'-I-NAMAZ (;'+5 csiz). Persian. 
“ Tho place of prayer.” A term used in Asia 
for the small mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
rays. It is called in Arabic Sujddak and 
ugalls, | 
The carpet is about five foet in length, and 
has a point or Qiblah worked in the pattern 
to mark the place for prostration. 





A JA-I-WAMAZ, OR PRAYER CARFET, AS USED 
IN PESHAWAR. 


JATYID 


JAIYID (4). Pure money; cur- 
tent coin. A term used in Muslim law. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 152.) 


JALÁL (jJ). Bein glorious or 
mighty. Zi'l-Jalal, “The Glorious One,” is 
an attributo of God. See Qur’in, Sarah lv. 
78: Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 
is possessed of glory and honour.” 

Al-Jalal in a term used by Sufi mystics to 
express that state of the Almighty which 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (‘Abdu 'r-Razziq’s Dictionary of 
Sufi Terms.) 


aL-JALALAN (ok). “The 
two Jalals.” A terin given to two commen- 
tatora of tho name of Jalăln ‘d-din, whose 
joint work is oalled the Za/fsiru 'l-Jalalain; 
tho Arat half of which was compiled by the 
Shaikh Jalaln'd-din al-Mahalli, died a.n. 864, 
and the rest by Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyiiti, died 
A.R. 911. 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyiiti was a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
theology, history, criticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the snbjects on 
which he wrote. His Jtqan, which is an ex- 
— work on the Qur’ăn, has been pub- 

shed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Pprenger (A.p. 1857), and his 
Histary of the Temple of Jerusalem has been 
translated by the Rev. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.p. 1886). 
(sznosaLEx. } 


JA‘LU ’L-JAUF (Hy Jan). An- 
other name for Dimatu ‘-Jandal, a pliaco 
near Tabik. [pomau. | 


JALOT (we). [aonrars. | 


JAMRAH (B+). Lit. “ Gravel, 
or small pebbles.” (1) The three pillars at 
Min&, at which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They are known as al-Uli, the 
first; al-Wusta, the middle; and al-‘Aqibah, 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 

illars mark the successive spots where the 

vil, in the shape of an old Shaikh, appeared 
to Adam, Abrahani, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu'l-‘Agibah, is known as 
the Shattanu 'l-Kabir, or the “ Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
Mecca, vol. ii. 227, says :— 

“The ‘ Shattanu 'l-Kabir’ ia a dwarf but- 
tress of rude masonry, abont eight fect high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘Ramy, or 
Lapidation, must bo performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims between sunriso and sun- 
set, and as the fiend was malicious enough to 
appear in a rugged pass,the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of 
shops, bolonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is the rugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevaur de frise of Bedouira and naked 
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boys. The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, all struggling like drowning men to 
approach ag near as possible io the Devil.” 





THR SHAITANU ’L-KABIR. ( Burton.) 


(2) Jamrah also moans a “ livo coal,” and is 
an astronomical or motevrological term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements in spring, or rather, at the end of 
winter. According to this theory there are 
three Jamarat: one, the infusion of heat into 
the air, ocours thirty days before the vernal 
equinox ; the second, affecting the waters, 
seven days later; and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
(Catafago’s Dictionary, in loco.) 


JAM'U 'L-JAM! (asq)\ aon). Lit. 
“ The plural of a plural.” A term used by 
the Safi mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Jnsanu 'l- Kamil. 


JANAB (Whe). “Majesty.” Aterm 
of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank or office, whether Native or European. 
Janah-t-‘ali, ‘Your high eminence.” 


JANABAH (&ls). A state of 
uncleanness. The Niddoh, or separation, of 
Leviticus xii. 5. The menses, coitus, child- 
birth, pollutio nocturna, contact with the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janabah 
or separation. [PURIFIOATION. ] 


JANAZAH, JINAZAH (8s). A 
term used both for the bier, and for tho funeral 
service of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself, 
[BURIAL] 


JANN (gle). The father of the 


Jinn. (vinr.] 


JANNAH (-), pl. Jannat. Lit. 
“A garden.” (1) A term used for the regions 
of colestial bliss. [Pamapise.] (2) A term 
used by Siifi mystica to oxpress different 
stagos of the spiritual life: Jannatu'l-A/‘al, 
the paradise of works. or that enjoyment 
which {is derived from sensual pleasures, such 
as eating, drinking, &c.; Jannatu'l- Wirasah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo- 
sition like that of the saints and prophets; 
Jannatu '3-Sifat, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God; Jannatu'z-Zal, the para- 
disoe of essence, being united with God (i.e. 
absorption inte tha divine essence). (‘Abdu 
'r-Razziq’s Dictionary of Sift Terms.) 


29 
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JANNATU ʻADN (gs whe). 
The Gardens of Eden. (Sùrah ix. 78, et alias.) 
[PARADISE.] 


JANNATU 'L-FIRDAUS (“Uus 


yt). The Gardens of Paradise. 
(Sarah xviii. 107.) [PaARADISE.] 


JANNATU’ [-KHULD (31935 Q). 
The Gardon of Etornity. (Sirah xxv. 16.) 
[PARADIGN.] 


JANNATU 'L-MA'WA 
cst). The Gardens of Refuge. 
(Strab xxxfi. 19.) [Parapise.] 


JANNATU'N-NA‘IM lalu). 
The Gardens of Delight. (Sarah v. 70.) 
[PARADISE.] 


JIR MULASIQ (ke je). “A 
next-door neighbour.” A term used in Nu- 
hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. (//i- 
dayah, vol. iii, p. 565.) 


JARR (+). “Dragging.” A degree 
of chastisement practised according to Mu- 
hammadan law, namely, by dragging tho 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 76.) 


aL-JASIYAH (ES). Lit. “ The 
Kneeling.” A title given to the xtvth Sarah 
of the Qar’an, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26) :— 

** And God's is thu kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth; and on the day when the 
Hoar shall arrive, on that day shall the do- 
spisers perish. And thou shalt see every 
nation kneeling; to ite own book shall every 
nation be summoned :—‘ This day shall yo be 
repaid as ye havo wrought.” 


 JĀŞULIQ (Jt). An Arabicized 


word from the Greek KafoAcxds. The Ca- 
tholicos, or Primate of the Ohristians. In the 
Ghiyagu ’l- Lughah ho is said to be the chief of 
% — — aa the heey 

etropolitan), and then the Usquf (Bishop), 
and then Qasis (Presbyter), and Kid —— 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrag (Patriarch) as under the Jdgulig, 
which term we understand to mèan, in Mu- 
eo works, none other than the 

atriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, &o. 


JAWAMIU 'L-KALIM (aly 
js). Lit. “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur’in 
and to cortain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophot said that has beon revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 


(Kash/u "l-Igtilahdt, in loco.) 


JAZ‘AH (dete). A female camel 
in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in sakat or legal alms for camels from 
sixty-one to seventy-fivein number. [zaKar.] 


(wle 


JEHOVAH 
JAZBAH (&35). “ Attraction.” A 


term used by the Sifi mystics to express a 

yearning after the Divino Being. The nearer 

approach of man to his Maker through God's 
race, (‘Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Dictionary of Sufi 
erins.) 


JEDDAH. Arabio Jiddah (ba). 


‘Tho principal soaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Aligat or stages whoro tho Makkan pilgrims 
put on the /éram or pilgrim’s robe. It is 
also celebrated as the place of Eve's sepulohre.. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 
(Burton.) 


JEHOVAH. Heb.. In the 
Old Testament it is ueually with the vowel 
points of STN bat when tho two occur 


together, the former is pointed PÀ, that 
° w 


ig, with the vowels of oid , a8 in Obad. 


Y 

i. 1; Heb. iii. 19. The LXX. generally render 
it by Kuptos, the vulgate by Dominus; and in 
this rospect they have been followed by the 
A.V. whero it is translated “The Lord.” 
Tho true pronunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves sorupu- 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 
substituting in its stead one or other of the 
words with whose proper vowel-points it mu 
happen to be written. This custom, whio 
had ite origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an orroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
“ He that blasphemeth the name of God shall 
surely be put to death”; from which it was 
inferred that the more utterance of the name 
constituted u capital offence. In the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions; as simply ‘tha 
name,” or “the name of four letters” (the 
Greek (tetragrammaton); “the great and 
terrible name”; “the peculiar name,” r.e, 
appropriated to God alone; “the separate 
name,” t.¢. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A.,Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
tn loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
Ismu 'l-A‘gam, or “exalted name,” which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His pre beta; but 
whioh, ho said, ocours in one of three verses 
inthe Qur'in, namoly: Siratu'l-Baqarah ii. 
266: “God! (Allah) there is no God bat He 
(Hi) the Living One (al-Haty), the Self- 

ubsisting One (al-Qaiyum)”; or, in the 
Sirata Ali ‘Imran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words; or,in the Siratu Ta Ha xx. 110: 
‘‘ Paces shall be humbled before the Livi 
One (al-Haty), the Self-Subsistent One (ai- 
Qatyum).” 


JEREMIAH 


Some European scholars (see Oatafago's 
Arabic Dictionary) have fancied tho Yahuh 


=en, or Yahovah of the Hebrews, is iden- 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotes, Ya Hi, “O Hel” (i.e. God). Al- 
Baiziwi says the word Hé (better Huwa), i.e. 
ae may be tho Jamu 'l-A'gam, or Er- 
alted Name of tho Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Qur'an in- 
dicated by Muhammad, namely, Sürahs ii. 256, 
iii. 1. [Buwa, aon.) 


JEREMIAH. Arabic Armiyā (Wa). 
The prophet is not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem- 
porary with Ma‘add, the son of ‘Adnin, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Kå- 
libu 'L Wäqidi says: “God watched over 
‘ Adnan’s son Ma‘add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiy&é and Abrakhé 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” According to the 


ghi '1-Lughah, he is the same as al- 
. [AL-xmniIszx.] 


JERUSALEM. Arabic al-Baitu 
‘l-Mugqaddas ( Y asrqJl), “the Holy 
House,” or Bartu 'l-Maqdis (,\des\ 22), 
“the House of the Sanctuary"; Aurashalim 
— liya (hV), ie. Aelia Copito- 

na. 


In the Qur’in Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is always called al- 
Baitu 'l-Muqaddas, “the Holy Fouse,” as 


referring to the Templo of Jerusalem, or 
Iliyã. Tho allusions to It in the Qur'an, are 
as follows :— 


Sirah ii. 65 (where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as ney 
ing to the children of Isrsel): “Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” Al-Bais&wi the commentator says this 
‘city was tho the Baitu 'l- Maqdia (Jerusalem), 
or Ariké ele 

Sirah ii. 261: “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, ‘How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Oommentators say 
Elias or al-Khisr visited the city of Jeru- 
salom after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
neszar. 

Sirah xxx. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
salom. 

In SQrah xvii. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jorusalom. “ Colebrated be tho praison of 
Him who by night took his servant froin the 
Masjidu 'l-Haram (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the. Sfasjidu ‘I. Age (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Sarah |. 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be: “The crier 
(to prayer) shall ory from a near place ” (i.e. 
a lass from which all men ‘shall pean) 
Husain says this“ near place” is the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

A curious srcount of Jerusalem and its 
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temple, tho Masjidu ‘-Aqeé, or Distant 
Mosque (so called because it is a distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jalalu ‘d-din as-Suyiti, one of the commen- 
tators on the Qur'an, known as the Jalalin. 
lt was written in the year a.m. 848, A.D. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to exalt tho merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, see MasJipu 'L-aqes.] Ho says 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being the 
scene of the repentance of David and Solo- 
mon. The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Templo, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air in subjection to him. It was at Jeru- 
salem that the prophets sacrificed ; that Jesus 
was born and epoko in his cradle; and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven ; and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gog and Magog shall subdue eg 
p on the earth but Jerusalem, and it wi 
there that God Almighty will destroy 
tbem. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Sheoc will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind te gathered at tho Resurrection for 
udgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
is angels, into the Holy ‘Temple, when He 
oomes to judge the earth. (Bee Reynolds’ 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to the Sacred 
Rock (as-Sakhrah) seems to be one of tho 
many instances of afterthonght and addition 
to Islam sinco the timo of Muhammad, 
Mu‘iwiyah scema to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention, from Mak- 
kah and al-Madinah, where the rival family 
of ‘All resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Khalifah ‘Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
mük (Hieromaz), the whole army of -the 
Muslims marched into the territory of Pales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city. The conquest wag attended with 
difficulty until the arrival of the Khalifah 
‘Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
pariy to the walls with a flag of truco, asking 
or a parloy. Tho Patriarch (Sophronius) 
thon demanded the safe conduct of a mee- 
senger to ‘Umér. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘Umar to make 
peace and to accept tributo. 

Jalšlu ‘d-din * a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows :— 

“In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate! Thisis the writing from the 
Christians of the Holy City to ‘Umar ibn al- 
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attab, the Commander of the Faithful. 
en you came down upon us, we asked of 
you a capitulation for ourselves and our pos- 
sessions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion; and we have stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein; and that no one 
shal! live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from enteri 
them, by night or by day; and that we w 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra- 
vellors; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the Muslims; and not teach our children the 
Qur’in; and not pablicly exhibit the Asso- 
ciating er Obristian religion, and not beg uny 
one to embrace it; and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from en the Mualim reli- 
gion, if ho will, and that we should honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place thom in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur- 
names; and that we should never rido upon 
t saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
elts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in tho Arabic ©; and that 
we should not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up oar 
dress, wherevor we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist; and that we should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
ehurches, nor expose our crusses, hor evor 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places, and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or an else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive apy 
slave who bas drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.” 

We learn moreover, from the same autho- 
rity, as follows :-— 

“ When ‘Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto,—* And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli- 
gion; and we accept these ternis of capitula- 
tion: and if we subsequently vivlate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives bo it, and lot thorp bu no faith with us 
and may it bo allowed you to du to us what- 
ever ia lawful against rebellious and revolt- 
ing subjecta.” (Hist. qf Jerusulem, by Julālu 
‘d-din, Reynolds’ Translation.) 

Thore were within the city 13,000 Greeks 


and 50,000 natives, and the Kbalifali ‘Umar ! 
insisted that all the Greeks depart within | 
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three days, and that the natives should‘ pay 
tribute. Five dinirs were imposed upou the 
rioh, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upen the snake pear very old and very 
young ons not : 

When Uman entered the Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Rook (as- 

), the site of the Masjidu 'l-Aqgga, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buréq on the night of the Mi‘raj [unas], and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to t 
him to the apot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, “ This is the Mosque of David.” Bat 
‘Umar said, “Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Mubammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They then went to the chnreh on Zion, and 
tho Patriarch said, ‘‘ This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, * Thon bast spoken 
falsely.” And iv this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now called 
Babu 'l- Muhammad, or the Gate of Maham- 
mad, and clenring away the filth on the steps. 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha- 
lifah, oroeping on bis knees, came to the 
contral sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Umar 
looked at the rock (ag-Sakhrah), and thea 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
lifo, thia is the place which the Apostle of 
God (upon whom he peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us." ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to be built thereon. And ‘Abdu "-Malik lon 
Marwin built the mosque of the Baitu 1- 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque of 
‘Umar). He spent upon it the produce of 
seven years’ tax u ypt. He began it 
in a.u. 69 and finished it in a.u. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalilu ‘d-din 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surronder to 
‘Umar until tbo year a.m. 491, whon it was 
taken by the Franka, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
aha In the Masjidu ‘l-Aqga alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from ag- 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was rved in strong boxes. “ But,” 
he adds, * Salahu ‘d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
ay: for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu 'd-din's History of the Temple of Jeru- 
ealem, p. 199.) 


A brief outline of the History of Jerusalem 
from the Time of Christ. 

A.D. 

33. Tho oruoifixion, douth resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Obrist at 
Jerusalem. 

43. St. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion to Christianity. 

69. Takon by Titos. 

186. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 
city the name of Aelia Capitolina. 


A.D. 


886. J 


614. 


800. 


820. 
969. 


1086. 
1064. 
1065. 
1077. 
1084. 


1098. 
1099. 


1187. 
1219. 


1289. 


1244. 


1277. 
1617, 
1543, 


JERUSALEM 


to name is used by Jalalu ’d-din 
his book, A.p. 1444. 
rule, the 


ertsalem onder Chris 
Murtyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

The city invested and taken by the 
Persians undor Chosroes II. (See 
Qur'an, Sarah a 

The era of the flight of Mubam- 
mad. 

The Emperor Heraclius enters Jeru- 
salem in triumph. 

The patriarch Sophroniua surrenders 
the Holy City to the Khalifah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Ohristians in churches which already 
existed, but they aro prohibited 
the erection of new churches. A 
mosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob’s vision, now known as the 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 'l- Aqsa, the Remote Mosque, 
or ag-Sakhrah, the Rock. 

Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Oharlomnagno to distributa alms in 
tho Holy Vity. Tho Khbalifah Haran 
ar-Rashid sends — 88 a present 
to the Emperor the keys of alvary 
and the Holy Sepalohrs. 

Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abi ab. 

Falls into the hands of the Fatimate 

lifah Mu‘izz, The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. 

s. pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
ray 


The pilgrimage of the 
bishops. 

Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. bi 

The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Ohris- 
tians suffer. 

The city retaken by the Fatimate 
Khalifah. 

40,000 Crusaders appoar before its 
walls. The city taken by the Cru- 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God- 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty yoars the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

Retaken by Saladin (Salahu ‘d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

Ceded to the Ohrietians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 
I 


German 


Taken by the Muslims. 

Again ceded to the Obristians. 

Tho Christians defeated at Gaza, 
and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Muslims. 

Nominally annexed to tho kingdom of 


Sicily. 

Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

Sultin Sulaiman I. builds the presont 


walla. 
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A.D. 
1882, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt takes 


the oity. 
1840. Restored to the Sultăn of Turkey. 
(AS-SAKGRAH, MABJIDU 'L-AQsa.] 


JESUS CHRIST. Arabic ‘Tea 'L 


Masih (cel) (wot). In the Qurën, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of undor the fol- 
lowing namos and titles :— 

1) ‘fad ( g~e®), “Jesus.” Al-Balzawi 
eS it is the same sn the Hebrew shi, 
(Estat), and derived from al-‘ayas, ‘‘ white | 
mingled with red,” without, however, explain- 
ing this derivation. 

(2) ‘Psa ibn Maryam (mye oy go) | 
“ Jesus tho son of Mary,” feo: whom He was . 
born by the powor of God. 


8) Al-Masih (ee+)\), “the Messiah.” 
sich tii. 40: « E name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamālān, the commentators; say 
he is called al-Masih either because he was 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was hoalod. 

(4) Kalimatu 'llāh (a3 LIS ) “the Word of 
God.” Sürahiv. 169; “ His word." Husain 
says by this expression is meant he who was 
born at the express fiat of God. (Sirah xix. 


36; “He says only to it BE and it is.”) 
(5) Qaulu 'l-Hagq (Sel JS). “The 
Word of Truth.” se ib Some 


commentators take the expression gauhs l. - 

q as referring to the statement made being 
“ the word of truth,” whilst others take it as 
referring to Ohrist Himself, “The Word of 
Truth.” ' 

(8) Rũhun min Allah (4b 9 Ty), “ A Spirit 
from God.” Sirah iv. 169: uf? Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizdwi says it is a spirit which 
proceedeth from God. The title Rudy 'Uah is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ. {PRo- 
PHETS. ) 

(7) Rasũlu ‘Uah (ad\ Jr»), “The Meg- 
senger of God.” Surah fv. 169. It is the 
same titlo as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, ie. the Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes- 
songer of Ciod. 


, (8) ‘Abdu ‘läh (EBD ase), The Servant of 
Uod.” Sirah zix. 31; «“ Verily, Iam the ser- 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabiyu 'llāh (IN g), 


“ The Prophet 
of God.” Sirah xix. 81: “He hath mado 
me a Prophet.” 


(10 ajihun fi ‘d-dunya wa 'l-dkhirah 
(83, salt cs? čemo), “ Illustrious in this 
world and in the next, namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, “in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an intercessor.” Sirah ili. 40, 

In ardor to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur'an in a systematic form 
we shall arrango its history of the Lord 
Josus into (b The Annunciation of the virgin, 

2) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4 fe 
ission, (5) His Crucifixion, (8) Hie. Divinity 
and Sinlessnese, n The Trinity, 8) His Second 
Ooming (au taught in tho Tradit ons), (9) His 
Kxaltation in Hoaven, From a perneal of 
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those solections it will be seen that Muhammad 
taught that Jesus was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of ‘Imran, near the trunk 
of a palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother’s 
honour. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay Hyuro of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down sa table from 
heaven “as a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jesus) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro- 
claimed his mission with meny manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit, 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Abmad. 
That the Jows intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only hie likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some ca 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the * Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That ho will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
tho Cross, remove the poll-tax from tho 
infidols, That ho will rojgn av a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Mabammad at al- 
Madinah, between the graves of Abi Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 


I.—The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii. 87-48: “And remember when 
the sngels said, ‘O Mary! verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee abové the women of the worlds! O Mary! 
be devont towards thy Lord, and prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.’ 
‘This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee: To thee, O Muhammad! do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Remember 
when tho angel said, ʻO Mary! Verily God 
Announoeth to thoe the Word from Him: His 
neme shall bo, Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near accoss to God; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle and whon grown up; and he shall be 
one of the just.’ She said, ‘How, O my 
Lord! shall 
touched me?’ He said, ‘Thus: God will 
create what He will; when He decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, “ Be,” and it is.’ And 
Ho'will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and tho Evangel; and he shall 
be an apostle to the chilren of Israel.” 

Sirah xix. 16-21; “And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, whon she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to shroud 
hereelf from them: and Wo sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said: ‘1 Ay for refuge 


have a son, when man hath not. 
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from thee to the God of Mercy! If thou 
fearest Him, from me.’ He said: ‘I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.” She said: ‘ How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not anchaste.’ He 
said: ‘So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said: 
“ Kasy is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.”’” 

[In the earlier part of Sirah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of ‘Imrin. 
Commentators say that ‘Imran died before 
Mary was born. In the traditions it is stated 
“that the only two persons born into the 
world who have not beon touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “When she went 
eastward”; Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
pan her ablations, when Gabriel appeared 
to her. 


II.—The Birth of Jesus. 


Sarah xix. 22-84: “ And she conoeived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place. And 
tho throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said: ‘Oh, would that J had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite!’ And one cried to her from below 
her: ‘Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh P dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye: and 
shouldst thou see a man, say,—Vorily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of meroy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, him. 
They said, ‘O Mary! now hast thou done a 
strange thing! O sister of Aaron! Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, tior un- 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a sign lo 
them, pointing towards the babe, They said, 
‘How shall we speak with him who ie in the 
cradie, an infant?’ It said, ‘Vorily, I am 
the servant of God; He hath given me the 
Book, and Ho hsth made me a prophet ; and He 
hath made mo blessed whorever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayor and almayiviny 
so long as I shall live; and to bo dutiful to 
her that bare me: and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
dey L onan die, and the day I shall be raised 


Sirah xxiii, 52: ‘‘And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign; and we pre- 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands tuis lust verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen- 
tators all refer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Baizawi and Husain say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramileh! Husain 
says Jesus wae born in Bethlehem. The ex- 
prosin “ O sister of Aaron,” as applied to 
he Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of some —— but the commentators 
get over the culty. The Kamilin say it 
ea figurative expression imp! that she 
was pure and righteous like a sister of Aaron. 
Bat al-Baiséwi says it means that sho was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion betwoen Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-Baigdwi says: “The palm to which she 
fied, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
epee her with fruits for her refreshment, 
as ia mentioned immediately.” Mr. Sale 
says: “It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammodan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin mn vory much resembles that of 
Latona, as desori by the poets, not only 
in this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an olive-tree, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their infants 
speaking; which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn. in 
Apoll.; Osllimach, Hymn. in Delum.) 


IIT. —The Miracles of Jesus. 


Sfirah ili. 48-46: “And He will teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel. ‘Now have I eome,’ 
he will say, ‘to you with a sign from your 
Lord: Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the fi of a bird: and I will breathe 
into it, and it shall become, by God's leave, 
a bird. And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper; and by God's leave will I quicken the 
deed; and I will tell you what ye eat, and 
what ye store up in your houses! Truly in 

will be a sign for you, if ye are believers.’ 
And when Jesus ved unbelief on thoir 
» He said, ‘ Who my he with God?’ 

o apostles said, ‘ We will be God’s helpers ! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. O our Lord! we believe in 
what thon hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; write us ap, then, with those who 


[The commentators al-Jalilin say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
a of birds in make, and it flew while they 
cooked at it; but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lasarus (‘Azar) from the dead; also 
Shem, the son of Nosh, who had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately; alsd 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector. } 

Sfrah v. 113-115 : “Remember when the 
Aposties said: ‘O Jesus, Son of Mary! is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven?’ He said: 
‘Fear God if ye be helievers.’ They ssid: 
‘We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured ; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnessen 
thereof. Josus, Son of Mary, said: ‘O God, 
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our Lord! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes- 
tival to na, to the first of us and to the last 
of na, and n rign from thee; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art tho best of nourishers.’ 
And God said: ‘Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisemoent wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.’” 

(Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from al-Baigawi) :— 
“This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, snd was set beforothem. Whoro- 
upon he rose up, and having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, ‘In the name 
of God, the best provider of food!’ What 
the provisions were, with which thie table 
was furnished, is a matter wherein the ex- 
positors are not agreed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread aud nine fishes; 
another, bread and flesh; another, all sorts of 
food, except flesh: another, all sorts of food, 
except bread and flesh; another, all except 

and fish; another, one fish, which had 
the taste of all manner of food; and another, 
fruits of paradise; but the mest received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
scales or prickly fins, dro ping with fat, 
ha salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herbs, except 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olivon; on the second, bonoy; 
on the third, butter; on tho fourth, cheese; 
and on the fifth, dried flesh. They add, that 
Josus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its scales and fins to return 
to it; at which the standers~ by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
before: that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish rem whole as it was 
at first; that then the table flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all; and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes; and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable; 
but most think the words of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
tbat several men were changed into swine for 
disbelioving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it.”J 


IV.—The Mission of Jesus. 


SOrah lvii. 26, 27: “ And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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gift of prophecy, and the Book; and some of 
them we guided aright; but many were evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow 
in their footsteps; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put into tho hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion: but aa to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it onght to have 
been observed: bat to such of them as be- 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.” 

Sirah v. 60, 51: “And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Josus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him: and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidanoe and light, confirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God ;—And that the people of the 
Evangol may judge according to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—suoh are 
the porverse.” 

Sirah fi. 81: “Moreover, to Moses gave 
we ‘the Book,’ and we raised up apostles 
aftor him; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofs of his mission, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then as an 
apostle cometh to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others ? ” 

Sirah ii 254: “Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others: Thoso 
to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to 
tho loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signe, and we strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who came after them would 
not have wrangled, sfter the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell: 
some of them bolieved, and somo wore infidels ; 
_ yet if God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled: but God doth what he 
will.” 

Sirah lzi. 6: “ And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, ʻO children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con- 
frm tho law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostlo that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad!’ But when 
he (Ahmad) presented himsolf with olear 
proofs of his mission, they said, ‘This is 
manifest sorcery | ’'” 

Sirah vi. 85; “ And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias: ull were just persons.” 

Sürsh iv. 157: “And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall 
believe in him (Jesus) beforo his death, and 
in the day of judgment ho shall be a witness 
against them.” 

Bürah iil. 44: “ And I bhuvo come to attest 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
you; and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lerd: Fear God, then, and obey me; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way.” 
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V.—The Crucifixion of Jesus. 

Sarah iii. 47-50: “And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted: But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, ‘O 
Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die, and 
will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
yo differ will I decide between you. And as to 
those who believe not, I will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right, He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not tho doers 
of evil” 

Sirah iv. 155, 156: “ And for their unbelief 
{are the Jews cursed }—and for thoir having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, ‘ Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.’ Yot they slew him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness. And they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him : No sure know- 
ledgo had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
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Sale, in hie notes on the Qur'an, says: 
“The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was aent to entrap him; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. They add,that Jesus, 
after his crucifixiun in effigy, was sont down 

ain to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acquaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an original in- 
vention of Mohammad’s; but they are oer- 
tainly mistaken: for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. Tho 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, denied that Obrist himself snffered, but 

asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruci- 
ed in his place. The Oorinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
vory like him, that was crucitied. Photius 
tells us that ho read a book entitled Zhe 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the avte of 
Poter, Join, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among other things containod therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his cracifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The * Croes of 
Ohrist” is the missing link in the Muslim's 
creed; for we have in Jelim the great 
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anomaly of a religion which rejects the | know the Scriptures, and have studied 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst its great | deep.’” 


central feast is a Feast of Snerifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-Waqidi, 
that Muhammad had such repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every- 
thing brought to hin honse with that figuro 
upon it.] 


Vi.— Divinity and Sonship of Christ, and His 
Sinlessnesa. 

Sirah xix. 35, 86: “That is Jesus the son 
of Mary, the word of truth (Qatu '- Hagg; 
whereon ve do dispute! God could not take 
to Himself a aon! Celebrated be His praine ! 
When. He decrees a matter He only says to it, 
‘ BE,’ and it is; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, so worship Him: this is the 
right way. But the secta havo differod 
among themselves.” 

Sirah jii. 51, 52: “These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesus in an Adam in the sight of God. Heo 
created Him of dust: He then said to him, 
‘ Be '—and he was.” 

Sirah xliii. 57-66: “And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divine 
power, lo! thy people cried out for jo 
thereat: And they said, ‘ Are our gods or is 
he the hotter?’ They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they are 
a contentious poople. Jesus in no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instance % divine power to the childron 
of Israel; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to suéceed you 
on earth: and he shall be a sign of the last 
hour; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me: 
this is the right way; and let not Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest — 
he said, ‘ Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord; wherefore, wor- 
ship ye him: this is a right way.’ But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
thomeelvea ; but woe to those who thus trans- 
gressed, bocause of the punishment of an 
afflictive day!” 

Sirah ix. 80: “The Jews say Esra is tho 
Son of God; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbeheved before— 
God fight them !— How they lie!” 

Sirah iii. 72,78; ‘* And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, ‘ This fa from 
God’; yetit is not from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so. 
It beseemoth not a man;that God should give 
him the Scriptures and tho Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of mo, 
as well as of God’; but rather, ‘Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, eince ye 


Sirah v. 19: “ Infidels now are they who 
say, ‘ Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam 
(son of Mary)! Say: And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to dostroy tho 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and hia mother, and all 
who are on the carth together?’” 

There in a remarkable Hadig related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
charge our Lord with sin. It is as follows: 
“ The Prophet of God said, ‘In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, aud they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, “ Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place, 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow?” 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, “ Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for un we pray thee!” And Adam will 
say, “I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a.sin in eating 
of the grain whioh was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
nent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah and 
ack for intercession, and he will say, “I am 
not of that degree which ye suppose.” And 
he will remember the sin which * committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of hie 
son (Hid), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not; and he will say, “ Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and ho will 
say, “Iam not of that degreo which ye sup- 
pose.” And he will remomber the threo 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world; and he will say, “Go to Moses, who 
ia the servant to whom God gave Hise law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, “I am not of that dogree which ye 
aupporse.” And he will remember the sin 
which he committed in slaying s man, and he 
will aay, ‘Go to Josue, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” Then they will yo to 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is n servant, whoano sina God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslima will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God's presence and intercede for thom.’ ” 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

[in desling with Muhammadans the Chris- 
tian missionary must not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islim were pre- 
cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the modern Socinians, for both the 

ini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculous conception of Ohrist, and said ho 
ought to be worshipped.) Islim admits’ of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the “Word” which God “conveyed 
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into Mary”; and whilst the other five 
great prophete are but “the chosen,” “ the 
preachor,” “the friend,” ‘the converser 
with,” and “the messenger of” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the “ Spirit of God.” He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
prophete ; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divinos 
admit that Jesus “saw no corruption,” snd 
atill lives with a human body in Paradise. 
Moreover, it is eaid in the Hadig that the 
+M or the Niur-i-Mu- 
»“ the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was oroated before all t which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwolt amongst us” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind. } 


VII.—The Tyinity. 

Strah v. 76-79 : “ They misbelieve who say, 
‘Vorily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary’; 
but the Messiah said, ‘O children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord ; verily, 
ho who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shal] have none to help 
them. They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not tarn towards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet! Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother was a confessor ; 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside!” 

Süreh iv. 169: “ O ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion; and of 
God, speak only truth. Tho Mossiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into , and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His aposties, and say not, ‘Three’: 
(s.e. there is a Trinity)-—Forbear—it will be 
better for you. God is only one God! Far 
be it from His glory that Ho should have a 
son! Wis, whatever is iu the Heavens, and 
whatevor is in the Karth! And Uod is a 
sufficient Guardian.” 

Sarah v. 116,117; “Aad when God shall say 
— O Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
_ mankind—*“ Take me and my mother as two 

Gods, beside God?”’ He shall say—‘ Glory 
be unto Thee! it is not for me to aay that 
which I know to be not the truth; had J said 
that, verily thou wouldest have known it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but I know not 
what is in Thea; for Thou well knoweet 
things unseen! I spake net to them aught 
bat that which thou didst bid me—* Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord”; and I was 
a witness againat them suv long as I was 
amongst them: but when Thou dast tako mo 
away to Thyself Thon wert tho watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all.’” 

[From the text of the Qur’in it appears 
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that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Ohristians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the V ; and historians tell us 
that there e in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a oake called Oollyris; it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex- 
pression “they both ate food,” wo must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox. faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baiséwi (4.8. 685), in his commentary 
on Srah iv. 169, says: “Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are threé 
Gods,” namely, Allah and al- Masif and Maryam; 
or ‘De not say God is Three,” meaning that 
there aro Three Aqdnim Ut) or Kesences 
—Ab (Father), Jon (Son), and Rihu'l-Quds 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus: Ab, 
the Zat or oo; Ibn, the ‘Ibp or Know- 
— and Rüku 'l- Qud, the Hayat or Life of 


Hussain (a.m. 900) quotes al-Baişāwi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

Theo Jalálān (a.u. 911) say “ Three” means 
Allah and ‘Isa and his Mother. 

Theo word generally uscd by Mubammadan 


writers for the Trinity is gt-Taglig (eels). 
[Tmintry. } 


VIIT.—The Second Coming of Jesus. 


The Qur'an has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions have. See Afish- 
kdtu 'l- Masabib, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Abi Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ I swear by God, it is noar, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from tho heavens 
upon your pvoplo, a just king, and he will 
break tho cross, and will kill the awine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world und everyt in it.” 

And Abt Hurairah said, “If ye doubt 
ahout this coming to pass, then read this 
verse ii iv. 1567), aud thoro shall pot be 
one of those who have recoived the Scrip- 
tures who shall not believo in Him (Jesus) 
before His death.” 

Abé Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of 
will come down, a just king ; ho eill kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man’s being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man; and verily, Jesns 
will call people tu wealth, and nobody will 
tuke it.” 

Jabir relates that the Prophet said: “ A sec- 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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come down; and the prince of my people will 
say to him, ‘Oome in front, and say prayers 
for us.’ And he will say to him, ‘I shall not 


aot as Imàm, because some of you are princes. 


over others.’ And Jesos will say thia from 
respect to my people.” 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet 
said: “Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and havo children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial; and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abft-Bakr and ‘Umar.” [HuJRAR. ] 


IX.—His Exaltation in Heaven. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Christ now is All Muslim 
divines agree that “he saw no corruption,” 
but they difer as tn the exact stage of 
oolestial blias in which ho resides in the pody: 
According to a tradition by Qatãdah (Mis 
kat, book xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad said, on 
the night of the Mi‘réj or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalin agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the Jazns‘u ‘I- 
Bayan (vol. i. 656) it is said be is in the third 
el of blise; whilst some say he is in the 
fourth. 

X.—The Disciples of Jesus. 

The disciples of Jesue are called in the 
Qur’in al- Hawariyun, a word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
“to send,” but which al-Baig4wi says means 
“ white ones,” and that it was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men or because they wore 
white olothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qur’in. In the story told of disciples 
visiting the city (of Antioch), three disciples 
are mentioned, and commentators say the 
were John, Jude and Simon. [See Sira 
xxxvi. 13, 19—HABIB THB CARPBNTER.| John 
the Baptist and his father Zachariss are 
mentioned. (Sdrahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 


JETHRO. [sxv‘ars.] 


JEWELS. Arabic Jauhar (b+), pl. 
Jawahir. According to the Hiddyah 
a thief is lable to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such ae a ring set 
with emerald, raby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature, noither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. fi. p. 98.) 

A silim sale (enim), or a sale in trust, of 
jowels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
the unities of these vary in their value. 
(Vol. fi p. 589.) Inthe partition of property, 
jones must not be divided by the Qiszi, but 

mutual arrangement in the family, because 
of the great difference in the actual value of 
jewels. (Vol. iv. 18.) 


JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jews 
sre mentioned in the Qur’dn and Traditions 
under the names of Yahidi (, gq), pl. Yahiid, 


and Bani Tera" ( JjefAy<1 pt)» “ Children of 
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Israel.” No distinction is made between Jows 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to be 
a people in possession of a divine book, and are 
called Ahlu 'l- Kitab, or “ people of the book.” 
Moses is their special law-giver. (Abrabam 
not having been a Jew, but a “Hanif Muslim”); 
they are a people highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the m of 
Scripture, and to have called Ezra “tho 

of God.” They have an intense hatred of all 
trae Muslims; and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in es past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
will have their hands tied to their necks 
and be cast into the Fire at the Day of 
Judgment. | 

The following are the selections from the 
Qur’in relating to the Jews :— 

Sfrah fi. 116: “O ohildren of Israel! 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured you, and that high above all man- 
kind have I raised yon.” 

Sirah v. 48,49 : “ Verily, wo have nent down 
the law (Jaurdt) wherelu are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who professed 
Islam judge tho Jews; and the dootors and 
the teachers judged by that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, O Jewel fear 
not men but fear Mo; and barter not awa 
my signs for a mean price! And whoso wi 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are the Infidels, And therein have we enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an -oye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds rotaliation’ :—Whoso 
shall compromiee it as alms shall bave therein 
the expiation of Ais stn; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sont down—auch are 
the tran sors.” 

Sürah iii. 60: “ Abrabam was hot a Jew 
nor yet a Ohristian. He wes a Hanif Muslim. 
and not an Idolater.” 

Sirah ix. 80: “Tho Jows say, ‘Ezra 
(‘Uzair) is a son of God’; and the Ohristians 
say, ‘The Messiah is a son of God.’ Such 
the saying in their mouths! They resemble’ 
the saying of the Infidels of old! God do | 
battle with them! How are they misguided!” 

Sfirah vi. 147: ‘*To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what might be on their backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bone. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression: and verily, woe are 
indeed equitable.” 

Sfirah iv, 48, 49: * Among tho Jows are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, ‘We have heard, and we havo not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that heareth 
not; and LOOK aT us’; perplexing with their 
tongues, aud wounding the Faith by their | 
revilings. But if they would say, ‘We have 
heard, and we obey; hear thou, and RBGARD 
us’; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbelief. 
Few only of them are believers!” ` 

Sirah il. 70-73: “ Desire yo then that for 
your sakos fhe .Jews ahould believe? Yet a 
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part of them heard the word of God, and then, | 


aftor they had understood it, — it, 
and knew that they did so. And whon they 
fall in with the faithful, they aay, ‘We 
believe'; but when they are apurt one with 
another, they say, ‘ Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
prosenco of your Lord?’ Understand ye 
thoir aim? Know thoy not that (tod knoweth 
what thoy hide, as woll as what thoy bring to 
light? But thoro nro illitoratos among thom 
who are not acquainted with the Book, but 
with lies only, and have but vague fancies. 
Woe to those who with their own hands tran- 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 
* This is from God,’ that they may sell it for 
nomo mean price! Woe then to them for that 
which their hands have written! and, Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made!” 

Sarah v. 64-69: “Sar: Ò oplo of the 
Book! do ye not disavow us only hecause we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to as, and in what Ho hath sent down afore- 
time, and because most of you aro doers of ill? 
Sar: Can I announce to you any retribution 
worse than that which awaiteth them with 
God? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry—some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine; and 
they who worship Tagit are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path ! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said, ‘ We believe’; but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to eat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
done! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
boon their doings! ‘Tho hand of God,’ say 
tho Jows, ‘is chained up.’ "Their own hands 
shall ho chained up—and for that which they 
have said shall they be cursed. Nay! out- 
strotched are both His hands! At His own 

jsasure does He bestow gifts. That which 

ath been sent down to thee from thy Lord 
will enroly increase the rebellion and unbelief 
of many of them; and we have put enmity 
and hatred betwoen them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindlo « beacon fire for war shall God quench 
it! and their aim will be to abet disorder on 
the earth: but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.” 

Noarly all the leading scriptare characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned hy name in the Qur'an or 
are referred to in tho Traditions and com- 
mentarios 

(a) In the Qur'an wo have Adam (Adam), 
Ahol (Habil), Onin (Qadif), Enoch (Idris), 
Noab (Nak), Abraham (ormat, Lot (Lat), 
Jeaac (shaq), Ishmael (Jsma'‘il), Jaco 
—— , Joseph (YVisus'), Job (Aiyüb), 

ones (Afusd), Aaron (Harun), Korah 4 
Pharaoh (Fir'aŭn), Haman (Hämân), David 
(Da’ud), Goliath (Jalitt), Solomon (Sulaiman), 
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Saul (Jadlut), Jonah (Yinas), Elisha (Al- 


tsa‘). 

(b) In the Traditions and in the earliest 
commentaries on the Qur'an, are mentioned : 
Eve (Hawwa), Hagar (Hajur), Nebuchad- 
uezzar ( Buk:htnuşsar), Joshua ( Yüshu'), Jere- 
miah (Armiya), Isaiah (Sha‘ya’), Benjamin 
(Binyamin), Bokiel (Hizqil), Baalam (Bataan), 
Daniel (Daniyal), Sarah (Surah), sud many 
othors. But itis remarkable that after Solo- 
non, thers is nu inention of the Kings of 
[sraol and Judul. 

(c) Tho chief incidents of Jewish hiatory 
are recorded in the Qur’iin with a strange and 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable. Tho 
creation of the world, tho fomnation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Oain’s and Abel's sacrifices, the death of Abel; 
Noah’s preaching, the Ark built, the deluyo, 
the tower of Babel; Abraham, the friend of 
God, his call from idolatry, Isaac the son of 
promise, Sarah's incredulity, Hagar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain; 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king; 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flios to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharavh, manna from heaven, 
the giving vf the law, Aaron's rod, the goldon 
calf, tho passage of the Red Sea; Job's 
parenie Balaam cursing the Israelites; 

avid’s psalms, his sin and tance; 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple; Junah’s preaching, 
his escape from the fish: these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 
Qur'an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pro- 
ceptas of the Qur'an are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspired law, the law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri- 
fice, prayer and ablution, tho lox talionie, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adal- 
terer, and many other injunctions, are pre- 
cisely those of the Mosaico codo, with some 
modifications to meet tho requirements of 
Arabian social lifo. 

Whilst, thereforo, Muhammad took little of 
his religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his- 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre- 
copts. Islim is nothing more nor less t 
Judaism plus the Apostleship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religions system. [CHRISTLANITY. | 

(e) The Quraish charged Muhammad with 
want of originality in his revolations. For 
even at the end of his careor, and when he 
was uttering his latest Siirahe, “they said, 
as our verses woro rehearsed to them— 
‘ This ia nothing but tales of yore.’” (Strah 
viii. 81.) “And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down? They said, 
‘Old folk’s talos.’" (Sarah xvi. 25.) The 
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Quraish even charged him with having ob- 
tained assistance, “ They said it is only somo 
mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad 
admits there was someono who might bo sus- 
pected of helping him, for he replies, ‘‘ The 
tongne of him whom they loan towards ia 
barbarous and thia (yor Au) ia plain Arable.” 
(Sirnh xvi. 1065.) Husain, the commentator, 
in remarking upon this vorae, says, “It is 
related that there was a slave belonging to 
‘Amr ibn ‘Abdi ‘ah al-Hazram), namod Jabr 
and according to some a second slavo named 

at) who used to read the Law and the 
Gospel, and Muhammad used, when he 
passed, to stand and listen.” 

And the whole construction of the Qur’an 
bears out the supposition that its subject 
mattor was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
ever he may have heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yasir of the text of the Old and 
Now Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well versed iv Talmudic loro. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Goiger, in a.p. 1883, wrote 
& prize essay in anawer to the question put by 
the university: “Inquiratur in fontes Alco- 
rani seu legis Mubammedicæ eos, qui ex 
Judeismo derivendi sunt.” His essay in reply 
is entitled, ‘Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen?” In thin trea- 
tise it is clearly demonstrated how mach the 
whole rystem of Islim is indebted to Tal- 
mudic Judaism for ita teachings. Its nar- 
ratives, ite doctrines, and ite theological 
terms, are chiefly derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay, Doutsch, 
Lightfoot, S8rhottyen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which pending a complote translation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qur’én, 
revea) how entirely Muhammad constructed 
hia religious system on the lines of Talmadic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the late Dr. 
J. M. Arnold's Islam and Christianity, for the 
following review of the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geigor's celebrated onsny, already referred 
to. 


The seven heavens and the seven carths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’in.! During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water.? According to the 
Talmud, “the world is the sixticth part of 
the garden, the on is the sixtieth part of 
Eden”; and Mnhammad states that tho 
breadth of the garden ia that of hesvon and 
earth.? Both in tho Qur'én and Talmud we 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
tho damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documents.‘ Tho entrance of Jahan- 

1 

° Kaski oa Gon, i. 8; and Sürahe xi. 9; xxvii, 96; 
xsiii. 117 laxxv. 15. 

> Theanith, z.; Pesashim, xciv.; and Sarah fii. 


U Talmud Eurbin, xix. 1: Midrash on Pa. xi. ; and 
Strah xv. 46. 
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nam is marked, according to the Sukkah, by 
two date-trees, between which smoke issues ; 
and the Qur’in speaks of a tree in hell 
(zaqqum] of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible things are releted.' 
In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
supply for his domain, and a aimilar recquoat 
ia mado in the Qur'in.? Betwoen tho soven 
hea vena and the aoven hells ia an intermodiato 
lace [A‘naF], for those who are too good to 
cast into bell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven? This intermediate 
abode is, however, ro narrow, that the con- 
versations of the bleased and the damned on 
either sido may be overheard. Again, the 
happiness of Paradise (parap1sn] is similarly 
described in hoth Talmud and Qur'an ;‘ also 
tho difficulty of attaining it. The Talmud 
declares that it is as easy for an elephant to 
enter throngh the eye of a needle; the 
Qur’én substituting a camol for an elepuant.* 
That the dead live in the sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
a of the Almighty before the Day of 
udgment and the resurrection of the dead.* 
The signe of the last day as given in the 
Qur'an are borrowed equally from the Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud.’ [RESURRRCTION. ]) 
The lengthened descriptions in the Qur’én 
of the fature rosurrection and judgment are 
also tinged with a Talmudical colouring. 
That ti.- several members of the human body 
shall bear witness against the damned, and 
that idols shall share in the punishment of their 
worshippers, is stated in both the Talmud 
xnd Qur’in® The time of the last judgment 
Mubammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Scriptural sentence, that “one day 
with God is like a thousand.”® The Jews, in 
king of tho resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the acnding down of rain; the 
Qur’in also affirms that thin means of 
uickening the doad will be employed." 
urthor still, tho Talmudical idea that the 
dead will riso in the garments in which they 
were buricd, likewise has been adopted b 
Islim."" The Jewish opinion was that “all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses in a 
clear mirror.” * In tho Qur'in, God sends 
down His angelic mossonger, Gabriol, as “ the 
Holy Ghost,” with revelations ; and this very 
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notion of Gabriel bing considored the Spirit 
of God seems to be borrowed from the Jews.! 

Again, the demonology of the Qur'an is 
chiofly taken from the Talmud. Three pro- 
perties the demons have in common with 


angels, and three with men—they have wings. 


like angels, they can fly from one end of the 


world to the other, and know things to come. 


But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physica] love, and die.? 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur’én, 
and spun out ad libitum; for instance, whilst 
listening once to tho angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
in the Talmud and the Qurën; thus it 
happened that “when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on-him in the crowd.” ſounu. 

_ Amongst the moral precepts which are 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that ohildren are not to obey thei? parents 
when the latter demand that which is evil.‘ 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding ;* dovotiona may be shortened 
` in urgent cases, without committing sin; 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship;’ ablutions before prayer are in 
spocial oases enforced, but generally required 
both in tho Talmud and tho Qur'ën # oach per- 
wit the use of sand instead of water (taram- 


mox), when the latter is not to be procured.® . 


The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction :— 
“Ory not in your prayers”; in addition to 
this séoret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The 8 prayer of tho Jows 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis- 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this’ is precisely the oriterion of the com- 
mencement of tho fest in tho Qur'an.!' 
(Ramazan. } 

The following sociul precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism: a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again?? [DIVORCE]; mothers are to nurse their 
children two fu — and the degrees of 
affinity within which m es are lawful.'® 
(ranon The historical incidents which 

uhammad horrowod from Judaism are 
embodied, rogardless of the sources from 
which he gloaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates nono of the historical 
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way-marks which dotermine tho great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain ocourrences in the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Sirah, ii. we read, 
“ When thy Lord ssid to the angels, Verily I am 
oing to piksa a substituto on earth, they said, 
ilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shod blood ? but we celebrate at 
raiso and sanctify Thee. God answered, 
erily I know that which yo know not; and 
Ho taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered, Praise 


| unto Thee, we have o0 knowledge but what 


Thou teachest ua, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, O, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, God said, Did I not toll you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
yo conceal?” Let as examine whence the 
Qur’in obtained this information. “ When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man ;n our own image (Gen. i. 26). Then 
said thoy, What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest him — viii. 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity? He answered, His wis- 
dom is suporior to yours. Then broagbt He 
before them cattle, animals, und birds, and 
asked for their names, but they knew it not. 
Aftor man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be callod ‘earthly,’ for from ‘earth’ I 
am created.”' To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angols to wor- 
ship Adam,’ whiob is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Somo Jowish fables 
record that the angols contemplated wor- 
shipping man, but were prevented by God ; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’in,? that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
Re that they obeyed with the exception of 
tan. 


The Sunnah informs ns that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fablos mako 
bim extend from one end of the world to the 
other; but upon the oe ow ing him a 
second deity, God pat hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards!* [anam] 

The account given in the Qur'an of Oain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him, 
is the same as thet in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Gain sees a raven burying 
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another, and from this sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 
“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament- 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unacquainted with burying. 
Then osme a raven, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, ta Abel’s corpse, 
he dug in the earth and hid it.”! The sen- 
tence following in the Qur’dn— Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Ierael, that he 
who slayeth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if ho had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall he as if he 
saved all souls alive,” would have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not for tho Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, whore it is said that 
the blood of Osin's brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel's posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah San- 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
Qur'an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection.*? [ABRL, CAIN. } 

Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ- 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
his family ;* his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mooked him 
whilst building the ark,‘ are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings asin the Qur'in; and both 
deolare that the genoration of the flood was 
punished with boiling water. [woan] 

The next patriarch after the flood is Hid, 
who is none other than Eber ; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of Hiid the tower is constructed; the “ ob- 
stinate hero,” probably Nimrod, takos the 
load; the sin of idolatry is abounding; an 
tdol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower; bat the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dis and punished in this 
world and in the world to come.’ These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip- 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur'an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi- 
eonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. Tho significance which the Qur’in 
gives to Had is again. in ect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism: “‘ Eber was a great 

ropbet, for he prophetically called his son 

clog (dispersion), by tho help of the Hol 
Qhost, use the earth was to be dispersed. 
Among all the patriarche, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Ohristian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 
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doctors.' His attaining the knowledge of the 
true faith, his zeal to convert his generation ; 
his destruction of the idols; the fury of the 
people; their insisting on his being burned, 


-and his marvollous deliverance: all these 


— in the life of Abraham, as given 
y the Qnr’én, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions? (RUD, ABRAHAM. 

The Qur’in states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was.astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, tho 
also “ appeared to hjm no more than Arabs ;” 
but another passage adds: “ Tho angels de- 
— ma did E — thon, said to 

ave really eaten ol but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink.” Asa Proof of 
Muhammad's ancertainty respecting the bis- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re- 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
oxpressed in the Qur’n by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to langh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
could be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the ‘“ meek 
youth!” Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place! [isHmart.] We may ac- 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
arnong tho prophots anid patriarchs, from hia 
being considered tho patriarch of the Arabs 
and tho founder of the Ka‘bah. 

Among the sona of Jacob, Joseph ocoupties 
the pre-eminence, Lis history is mainly the 
samo as in the Biblo, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jows. Among thore 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had be not seen the evident demon- 
stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, “ Both intended to commit 
sin: seizing him by the garmont, she safd, Lie . 
with me. ... Then appeared to him tho form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph! Joseph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be ongraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own: wilt thou that it 
shall be erased?” This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Sarah xii. 24. The fable of Potiphar’n wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a foant, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph,® that they acoidentally out their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammad doubtless, derived it. The story 
abott the garment being rent, and the setting 
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up of an evidence of guilt or innocence re- 
specting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source.’ In this Sirah it is 
also stated, that “the devil made him 
Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 

rd,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, * Vain speech tendeth to destruc- 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re- 


main two years longer in -prison.”2 The 


seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[soszrn.]) 

The Qur’én causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same in- 
— is given by the Patriarch in the 

ewish writings: “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gato.”3 The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin’s sack—‘‘ Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also "—are clear] 
@ pervorsion of the words which the Jewis 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief!” roferring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel.‘ 
Mubammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor- 
mation. We read in tho Midrash Jalkut, 
“An unbeliever asked our mastor, Do tho 
dead continue to live? your parents do not 
believe it, and will yo receive it? Of Jacub, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted ; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted? But he answered, 
Fool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and about a living person 
people need no comfort.” § 
uhammad made but scanty allusions to 

the early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted ; 
but concerning Moses, it was his iuterest to 
he more profuse in his communications, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model. Among the op- 
pressions which Pharaoh exorcisod towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil- 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of ‘Imrin was put into an ark by his 
mother; Pharaoh’s wife, observing the ohild, 
rescues him from death, and gives bim back 
to his mother to nurse. Whon Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and an Kgyptian ; the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries tho daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country.® 

about to leave Midian, he eses a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re- 
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quests the aid of his brother Aaron! Pha- 
raoh, however remains an infidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who porform only in- 
ferior miravles; and, in spite of Pharaoh's 
threats, they become believers.2 Judgment 
falls upon the tians ; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israolites are savod? A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the law,’ and 
desires to see the glory of God. 
Moses’ absence, tho Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and roducing it to 
poros makes thom driuk it.® After this, 
oses chooses seventy men as assistants.’ 
The spies sent to Oanaan are all wicked with 
tbe exception of two: the people being de- 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert. Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, ie swallowed up by tho earth.’ 
[xoram] Theo marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to bo omittod in this 
summary of ovents."° Among the details de- 
servo to be mentioned, that Hamidn and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh." It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should asso- 
ciate Himin with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, since he cared little when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaob."? The unte-exodus persecution of 
tho Jows is asoribed to a dream of Pharaoh." 
This is in exact accordance with Jowish tra- 
dition, which, as Cauon Oburtun remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acta vii. and Hebrews 
xi., though not found in Exodus: “ The sor- 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be born 
who will lead the Israclites out of 
Then thought he, Oast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them.” 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “I will call one of 
the Hebrew women,” producod the Rabbinical 
fiction, “ Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said, The month which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is uncloan? ”:$ This 
was too valuablo for Muhammad to vmit from 
the Qur’'ån.’® Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wronght in the presence of h, yet 
the Qur’au relates it as having there taken 
E And in this alao it was preceded by 
owish tradition— He put bis hand into 
bis bosom, and withdrew it loprous, white 
as snow; they also put their hands into their 
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bosoms and withdrew them leprous, white as 
snow.” Again, among Moses’ own people, 
none but his own tribe believed him.* ir 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state. 
ment of the Rabbis: “ The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour.”2 Among the 
sorcerers of Egypt, who first asked for thoir 
wages, and then ame believers, when their 
nerpenta wero swallowod by that of Monos,’ 
Pharaoh himeelf wan chief.§ Here, again, 
Muhammad is indebted to Jndaiam: ‘ Pha- 
tach, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
great sorcerer.”® ‘In other places of tho 
Qur’an, Pharaoh claims divinity,? and Jewish 
tradition makes him declare, “ Already from 
the beginning ye speak falachood, for I am 
Lord of the world, I have made myself as 
well as the Nile”; an it in ssid of him (Ezek 
xxix. 8), ‘* Mine in the river, and I have made 
it.”® The Arab prophet was much confused 
with regard to the plagues; in nome places he 
enumerates nine,’ in others only five, the first 
of which is. said to be the Flood! '® As the 


drowning in the Red Sea happoned after the ` 


plagues, he can only alludo tv the Deluge. 
The following somewhat dark and unoer- 
tain passage"! concerning Pharaoh has caused 
commentators groai perplexity. It is stated 
that Pharaoh pursucd the Israelites until 
actually drowning, whon, confessing himself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive froin the bottom 
of the soa, to be a ‘‘witnesa for ages to 
come.” But we find that it is merely a ver- 
sion of a Jewish fable: “Perceive the great 
wor of repentance! Pharaoh, King of 
pt, uttered very wicked words—Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey? xod. 
v. 2.) Yet as he ropented, anying. * Who ie 
like nnto thoo among tho —88 (xv. 2) God 
anved him from «death: for it saith, Almost 
had I strotched out my hands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
his power and strength.” 8 
As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
xv. 27, where we read of twalve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of tho 
tribes had a well,'4 so Muhammad trausposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains sprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim.™ Tho Rabbi- 
nical fable, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the law- 
giving, is thus amplified in the Qur’in : ‘‘ We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 
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had boen a covering, and they imagined 
that it was falling upon them: and we said, 
“Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with reverence.”' The Qur'in 
adds that the Israelitos, now demanding to 
ree (od, die, and aro raised again? Tt will 
not be difficult to traco the origin of this fig- 
ment. When tbe Jaraclites demanded two 
things from God.—that thoy might see his 
glory and hoar his voice—-both were granted 
to thom. Thon it in added, “ Those things, 
howerer, thoy had no power to rerist; ns 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appvared 
unto thom, their souls escaped by Hie speak- 
ing, as it is said, ‘My soul escaped as He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, ‘Does a king give his daughter 
to marriago and kil) his household? The 
whole world rejoieus (at my appesrance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die?’ 
At once their soals returned ; therefore it is 
said, The doctrine of God is perfect, and 
brings back the soul.”* In the matter of the 
golden calf, the Qur'an followa as usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Aaron as having been nearly 
killod when at first rosisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates: “ Aaron 
saw Chur slaughtered before his eyer (who 
opposed them), and he thonght, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with mo as they 
dealt with Char.”4 Acoording to another 
passage in the Qur'an, an Israelite named ae- 

&miri enticed them, and made tho calf’ 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
an-Samiri is punished by Moses with endless 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, © Touch me not.”® Jewish traditions 
mako Mikah assint in manufacturing the idol 
calf;? but Muhammad olthor derived as-Samirt 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, “ Tonch 
me not,” he may have considered ae-Si miri 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritans. 
That the calf thus produced by aa-Samiri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
boing finished," is evidently a repetition of the 
following Jewish tradition: “The calf came 
forth. (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is- 
raclites saw it. Rabbi Jebuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and roared to deceive the 
Israelites.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical? The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments; for 
instance, Korah had such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of hia treasures." Aba 1-Fidé, 
aaye forty mulos were required to convoy the 
keys. Jowish tradition ia still moro extra- 


1 Surah vii. 170. 

® Sorahe li. 53; iv. 153. 

® Aboda Sarah, ii. 2. 

* Sanhedrin, v. — Borah vii. 150. 
Sprah xx. 87, 90, 96. 
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ei. 8. 
° — Rabbi Eliesor, olix.; and Sorah vii. 147; 
xx. 90. 
® Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv.; and Strah vii. 150; 


seo Bxodua axxil. 26. 
£6 Barnh xxeili. 76. 
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vagant: “Joseph buried threo treasures in 
Egypt, one of which beoame known to Korah. 
Riches are turned to destruction to him that 
possesses them (Ecoles. v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a burden for 800 
white mules.” ? 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qur’én makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. ‘“ Abu 
Aliah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
w ich God struck her dumb, and 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.”? This is unquestionably an ampli- 
fication of tho following passage: ‘ Moses 
heard, and fell on his fuce. What waa it ho 
heard? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man’s wifo.”5 Others 
conceive the unjust vhargo from which Muses 
was cluared, to have hoon that of murdering 
Asron on Mount Hor, because he and Kleasar 
only were present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the sybjoined extract: “ The 
whole congregation saw. that Aaron was 

dead; and when’ Moses and Eleazar camo 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega- 
tion gathered together, asking, Where is 
Aaron? But they said, He is dead. How 
can tho Angol of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, He stood between the dead and the living, 
and the ne was stayed? If ye bring him, 
it is well; if not, we will stone you. 0ees 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 


this suspicion! Then God opened and showed. 


them Aaron’s body.” And to this tho pas- 
sage applies: ‘The whole congregation saw,” 
&c. (Numb. xx. 29, 75.) (mosxs. 

The time of the Judges is passed over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced,‘ it would ap- 
pa that Muhammad was ignorant of tho lo 

terval between Moses and Saul’ ([saut. 
Of David’s history, only his victory over 
Goliath and his fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded, [pavip.} The Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur’an affirm tho same: 
“Tho SRS of God said David slept half the 
night ; then rose for a third , and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is derived 
from tho Rabbis, who assert that the 
slept only for the term of “ sixty breathings.” $ 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’’n makes 
partieular mention; and to support the state- 
ment, adds, that he understood the language 


of birds; this was also the opinion of the 


Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spirits, obeyed him; and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 


3 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv. 
* Sorab il. 347: * Dost thuu not look at a crowd 
of the children of Israel after Mosuse’ 
rophet of theirs, 
iag Ana wo will fight iun God's way.” 
mad ascribes to Saul what the Sorip- 
tures te of Gideon. Judges vii, 5. 
© See Berachoth. 
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army.' Jewish commentatora record that 
“demons of various kinds, and evi) spirits 
were subject to him.”* The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,® are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With ard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, wo may here add that Mu- 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jows.‘ 
When Solomon became hanghty, one of his 
many demons ruled in his stead, till ho ro- 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation: “In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over ‘the upper worlds”; as it is said, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of Gud”: after that 
only ovor his staff, ae it is said, ** What pro- 
fit hath a man of al) his lgbour?” and still 
later, “ This ia my portion of all my labour.”* 
Ou roponting, ho maimed his horavs, considur- 
ing them a usolous luxury, In the Talmud 
aud the Soriptures, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibited. [soromon.]} 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet? Among 
the Jews, Klijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In thia 
charater Elijah also appears in Muslim divi- 
nity. [aLam] Jonah is the “man of the 
fish” ;® Muhammad relates hie history in his 
urual style, not omitting his journey. to Ni- 
neveh, or the gourd whioh aff him 
shade. [Jonam] Job, too, with his suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed ° [JoB]; also the threo 
men who were cast into a b fery fur- 
nace’ (Dan. iii. 8); the t aok of the 
shadow of degrees on the o on of Heze- 
kinh’s recovery."! 

(See .Arnold’s Islam and ee C Long- 
wans, London, 1874; p.116, segg. Dr. J. M 
Arnold gives in many instances the o 
Hebrew of his quetations from the Talmad.) 

In the Qur’in there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudie terma which seom to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. Tho following aro tho 
moat noticeable :— 


(1) The Qur'’én, «5, trom guru’, “ to read,” 
Heb. ND and equivalent to NW t road- 
ing.” See Neh. viii. 8: “And caused them 
to understand the reading.” 

2 Bürahs xxi. 81: xzvii. 15; xxxiv, 11; xxviii. 


® The seound Targum on Esther i. 3. 
3 Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 


from the Targum. (See Islam anā Qiris- 
—— 148) 
Ixviii. aud Sorah xaxiv 


a 

© Sanhedrin, xx.; also Mid. Rab. on Numbers, 
Paraah. xi. 

Sanhedrin, xzi.; and SQrah xxzvili. 99. 

Sarah vi. 85 — 

Soreh vi. 85; x. 98; xxi. 87, Ixviii. 48. 
Qrah ; zxxviil. 40. 


v. 
xxv. 47; and 3 Kings xx. 9. 
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(2) Tho Magani, 
Strah xv. 86, 
mun. 

(8) The Zaurdt, Qa, used for the Books 
of Moses, the Heb. FT3Š3I3 of tho Old Tos- 
tament. i 

(4) Tho Shechinah, or Sakinah, S&S, 
Strah ii. 249: “The sign of his kingdom ia 
that there shall come to you the ARK 
(Tabst), and SHECHINA (Sakinah) in it 
from the Lord.” Heb. FID, Aterm not 


used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 

ters to express the visible presence of 
God between the Oberubim on the Mercy 
sont of the Tabernacle. 


(6) (ho Ark, Tabae, wy’, In SQürah il 
249, for the Ark of the Oovonant, and in 
Strah xx. 89, for Noah's Ark. The Heb. 


TW (which is used in the Bible for Noah’s 
‘Ark and the ark of bulrushes), and not the 
Heb. ys > the former being Rabbinical. 

(6) Angel, Afalak, ule, Heb. aon an 
angel or messenger of God. 

(T) Spirit, Ruk, Gy, Heb. py, A torm 
used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Ohrist. ' 


cl, “repetitions,” 
which is the Talmudic 


(8) Tho. Sabbath, Sabs, ~p., Sfirah vii. 
164; ii. 62, Heb. MDW. 

(9) Jahannam, yéevva, hell, p>. Tho 
Rabbininal OYPTZ, and not the S4pgy), of 


the Old Téstament. The final letter 
that it was adopted from the Ta 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 


roves 
ndio 


JIBRIL (, . The l 
Gabriel. 098) — 
JIBT (e+e). An idol of the 


Quraish mentioned in the Qur’an, Sirah iv. 


- 64: “ The ferir ronegade Jews) believe | 


in. Jtbt a aghtt, end say of the infidels, 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jal£lin say cer- 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Qurais 


JIHAD (cle). Ist. “An effort, 
or a striving.” A religious war with those 


who are unbelievers in the mission of Ma- 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 


established in the Qur’én and in the Tradi-. 


tions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the purpose of advancing Islim 
and of repe evil. from Muslims. 

When an infidel’s country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhdbitants are offered 
three alternatives :— 

(1) The reveption of Islam, in which case the 
gonquered become enfranchised citizens of the 
Muslim state. 


(3) The payment of a poll-tax (Jizyah), by 
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which unbolievors in Islam obtain protection, 
and become Zimmis, provided they are not 
the idolaters of Arabia. | | 

(8) Death by the sword, to those who will 
not-pay the poll tax. 

Safi writers say that there are two Jihids: 
al-Jthddu 'l- Akbar, or “the greater warfare,” 
which is against one’s own lusts; and al- 
Jthadu — or “the lessor warfare,” 
against infidels. 

The duty of religious war (whioh all oom- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Qur’in in the fol- 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses ocour in the: al-Madinsh Sirahs, 
being those given after Muhammed had esta- 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate torms to his 
enemies. 

Sirah ix. 6, 6: ** And when tho sacred montha 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God whorever yo shall find them; and 
seiso them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 


the obligatory alms, then. let them go their 


way, for God ie Gracious, Merciful. If any 
ono of thore who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of theo, grant him an asylum, that ho 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. Thie, for that thoy 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Sfirah ix. 29: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as bolieve not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute ( jizyah) out of hand, and thoy be 
humbled. 

Sürah iv. 76-79: .“ Lot thoro then fight on 


the path of God, who exchango this prosent 


life for that which in to come; for whoever 
fightéth on God’s path, whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give him a’ 
great reward. But what hath come to you 
that yo fight not.on the path of God, and for 
the weak among men, women, and children, 
who say, ʻO our Lord! bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors ; 
give ua a champion from Thy presence; and 


give us from y presence n defender.’ They 


who believe, fight on the path of God; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tagit: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall be 
powerless! Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, ‘ Withhold your hands 
awhile from war; and observe prayer, and. 
pay the stated alms.’ But when war is com- 
manded them, lo! a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say: ‘O our Lord! why hast Thou 


commended as war? Couldat thou not have 


given us respite till our not distant end?’ 
Say: Small the fruition of this world; but 
the next life is the true good for him who 
feareth God | and ye shall not be wronged so 
much as the skin of a date-stone.” 

Sorah il, 214, 215; * They will ask theo con- 


— 
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cerning war in the Sacred Month. 
war theroin ie bad, but tv turn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
und in the Sacrod Temple, and to drive out 
ite people, is worse in the sight of God; and 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 


‘will not cease to war against you until they 


tarn you from your religion, if they be able: 
bat whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
ruitless in this world, and in the next: they 
shall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fiy their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God’s mercy: and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Sirah viii. 89-42; “Say to the infidels: If 
they desist from their unbelief, what is now 
past shall be forgiven them ; but if they return 
to ii, thoy have already beforo them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them till strife be at an ond, and the religion 
be all of it God’s. If they desist, vorily 
God beholdeth what they do: but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is your pro- 
tector: Excellent protector! excellent helper! 
Aud know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
orphans, and to tho poor, and to tho wayfarer. 

ng chaptors in tho Traditions are de- 
voted to the subjoct of Jihad (seo Sudibu ‘l- 
Bukhari and Sahihu Afushim, Arabic editions, 
Babu 'l-Jibid), from which the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet :—. 

“ God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Sabilu ‘Uah). If 
he be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if he be slain, he 
shall be taken to Paradise.” 

“I swear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I may obtain 
new rewards every time.” 

“ Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 


‘one day is worth more than the whole world 


and all that is in it.” 

‘The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with the dust of 
hattle in the road of God.” 

‘He who assists another with arms to 
tight in the way of God, iv as the vhampion, 
and is a sharor of tho rewards. And he who 
sayeth behind to take charge of the family 
ol a warrior is oven as a champion in war.” 

“This religion will ever be established, 
even tothe Day of Resurrection, us long 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“In the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfame of musk.” 

“ Being killed in the road of God covors all 
sins, but the sin of debt.” 

“ He who dies and has not fought for tho 
religion of Islam, nor bas even said in his 
heart, ‘ Would to God 1 wero a chawpion that 
could die in the road of God,’ is even as a 
hypocrite.” 


Say: To | 


—_— — — — 
—ÀuF rr A. 
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“ Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your lmim 
orders yon to ge forth to fight, then obey - 
him.” 

The folluwing is the teaching of the Hanafi 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihad, as 
given in the Hidayak, vol. ii. p. 140 :— 

‘©The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it ie carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is establishod as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in tho Qui’an, 
‘Slay the infidels, and also by a saying of 
tho Prophet, ‘ War is pormanently established 
until the Day of Judgment’ (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war). Tho observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fives, because war is not a positive injunction, 
as it ie in its nature murdorow and destruc- 
tive, and is onjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing tho true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God; and when this end is 
answered by any singlo tribo or party of 
Muslims making war, tho obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead—{if, 
however, no ono Muslim were to mako war, 
the whole of tho Musliu, would incur tho 
criminality of noglocting it)—and also because 
if tho injunction woro positive, the wholo of 
tho Mualling musi consequently ongagoin war, 
in which oase the matoriala for wur (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obsor- 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (tbat is, 
where the infidels invade s Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
genera) proclamation roquiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for inthis case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un- 
just parson and -if the people of tbat terri- 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a positivo injunction with rospect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next —— 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of tho sword is incurred 
by infldels, ulthongh thoy be not the lirat 
aggressors, as appears frum various passagos 
in the traditions which are genorally received 
to this effect. 

“It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of the master, or of the husband, 
have precedence ; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capablo. If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city cr territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without tho consent of her husband, and a: 
slave without the leave of his master, because 
war theu becomes a positive injunction: and 
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possession, either by bondago or by marriago, 
cannot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast- 
ing. This is supposing a general summons ; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or maator, an thero ir 
in this oase no necessity for thoir assiatnnce, 
ninco others suffice, and honce no reason 
exists for dostroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such oxaction rosembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire boing forbidden in 
these instances, ao in it in that which re- 
remblen them.’ In this caso, moreover, thore 
is no occasion for any oxtraordinary exsec- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslime, such ns war, and so forth. If, how- 
ever, thero bo na funds in tho public troasury, 
in this case the Im&m noed not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, becauso in levying a contribution 
the greater evi] (namoly, the dostruction of 
the person) ia repollod, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
sequence. A confirmation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
Safwan and ‘Umar; in the same manner also 
ho took property from marricd men, and bo- 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in ordor to en- 


courage them and enable them to go forth to | 


fight with chberfulnoss; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained nt 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. en tho Mus- 
lime enter the enemy's country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn ‘Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
par inviting them to embraoe the faith. 
» therefore, they ombrace the faith, it is 
unnocorrary to war with thom, because that 
which was tho design of the war is then ob- 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until auch time as they shall con- 
fess, ‘There is no God but one God.’ But 
: when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (aman). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, the 
must then be called upon to pay Seah, 
or capitation tax, because the Frophet 
the commanders of his armies so to 
‘do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur’in. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however,-respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is — 
„for, as to apostates and theo idolaters of Arabia, 
‘to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is acc from tbem but em- 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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tho Qur'àn). lf those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consont to do so, they 
then become entitled to the anme protection 
and subject to the same rulos as Muslims, be- 
cause ‘Ali has declared infidele ngree to a 
capitation tax only in ordor to render their 
blood tho anme na Mualimea’ blood, and their 
proporty the sane an Muslims’ proporty. 

“Tt ia not lawful to mako war upon any 
poople who have nevar bofore boen called to 
the faith, without previously requiring them 
to embrace it, because tho Propbet so in- 
structed his commanders, directing them to: 
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4 
” 


call tho infidola to thb faith, and also bocause ` 


the people will honeo percoive that they are í 


attackod for the sake of religion, and not for 
tho sake of taking thoir property, or making 
lavos of their childron, and on this considers- 
tion it is possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the call, in order to save thomsaolves 
from the troubles of war. 

“Tf a Muslim attack infidels without pre- 
viously calling them to the faith, he is an 
offender, becauss this is forbidden; but yet if 
he do attack them beforo thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their property, 
neither fine, oxpiation, nor atonement are due, 
becauso that which protocta (namely, Islim) 
does not exist in thom, nor are they under 
— by placo (namely, the Daru 'l- 

slam, or Muslim terntory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine er of atone- 
ment for property ; in the same manner as tho 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidola ia forhiddon, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he is not linble to 
a fine. It ie laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom n call has alroady come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning; but yet this is not incum- 


bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the - 


Prophet plunderod and despoiled the tribo of 
sl-Mugtaliq by surprise, and he also agreed 
with Asadmah to make a prodatory attack 
upon Qubnë at an at host; and to set 
it on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by acall. (Qnbné isa place in Syria: some 
assert it is the namo of a tribe). ` 

“Jf the infidoja, upon rocoiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agroe to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslime 
to call upon God for assistance, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon every occasion ;. tho 
Prophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having so dono, the Muslims must then 
with God's assistance attack the infidele with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of Ta'if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Baweera), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their force be brokon; these meene are, thore- 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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“it is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim in 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be- 
cause the shooting of arrows and go forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas tho slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it soldom hap- 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels are 
destitute of Muslims, since it is moat probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
‘hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidols in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Muslims, whe aro prisoners in 
tbeir hands, yot thero i» no need on that 
account to refrain from the uso of missile 
weepons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It ie requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at' the ohildren or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the:in- 
tidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must mako this distinction in his ihtention 
and design by aiming at tho intidols, and not 
at the othors, sinoe thus much is practivablo, 
and tho distinction must be made as far as 
is practicablo. 

“ There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise mon would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wiso in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due; although eat- 
ing the bread of eee in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger wil) not refrain 
from oating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonemont, since his life 
deponda upon it; whereas war is attended with 
trouble and erous to life, whence men 
would be de » by apprehension of atone- 
ment, from engaging in it. re is no-objection 
to the warriors carrying their Qur’éns and their 
women along with them, where the Mivwlim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protoction from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that oase safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac- 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a Surriyah), so as not to afford socurity from 
the onuiny, in this caso thoir ourrying thoir 
women or Qur'ane along with thom is repro- 
bated, because in such a situation taking 
those with them is exposing them to dis- 
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honour; and taking tho Qurän with them, in 

articular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at tho Qur'an, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
“Oarry not the Qur'in along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in- 
fidols). Ifa Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no oBjaotion to 
his faking his Qur’aén along with j 
vided these infidels be such aa observe their 
engayemonts, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“Tt is lawful for aged women to accompany 
an army, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and — ; but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
distarbunvo. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
uw case of absolute necessity; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along wi 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service; if, however, the 
neeessity be vory urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but uot wives. A wife must not 
engage ina fight but with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master hus precodenca), unless from neces- 
sity whore an attaok is made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to aot unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis- 
figured the Oorncans, it is abrogated by sub- 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind 
because opposition and fighting are the onl 
ocoasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to our doctors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and loft foot, Ash- 
Shadi maintains that aged men, or 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
(acoording to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observ 
however, that the paralytio or dismem 
are not to be slain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet sew a woman who 
was slain, he said, ‘ Alas! this woman did not 
fight, why, thorofore, was shy elain?’ But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a queen or chief, in this caso it 
is allowable to slay them, they, being qualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if 
such persons as the sbove should attempt to 
fight, they may be slain, for the purposo of 
removing ovil, and because fighting renders 
slaying allowable. 

“A lunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as suoh a person is not rosponsible for 
hie faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it ia necessary to slay him, for tho removal 
of evil. It is also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics may be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but it is not allowed 
te kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the éase of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
Hable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for their faith. 

“A on who is inana oconsionnlly 
atanda, during his Inoid intervals, in the anme 
predicament as a sane person. 

“It is abominable in a Muslim to begin 
fighting with hie father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be- 
cause God has said in the Qur'an, ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ and slao becaure 
the preservation of the father’s life is inoum- 
hent upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would be repugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 

- the son should find the father, he must not 
slay him himself, but mast hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him; for thus 
the end is answered withoat the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

“Tf, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son ia merely to ropel him, 
which is lawful; for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
mch a way as that the son is anable to repel 
him but by killing him, it is then lawful for 
the son to alay his father, bocause his design 
is merely repulefon. In a case, therefore, 
where the father is an infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it Ís lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defenoe a fortiori. 

Jf tho Imåm make poace with aliens, er 

‘ with any particular tribo or body of them. 

‘and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
‘there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
lim the Qur'an: ‘If the infidels be inclined to 
peecd do yo likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace betwebn 
the Muslims and the poople of Mecca for 
the space of ten years; poace, moreover is 

. war in effect whero the interest of the Mus- 
lime requires it, sinee the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this ie obtained by 
means of par ; contrary to where pence ià 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that oase lawful, as this would be 
ore bosh apparently and in effect. 
It is here, however, pioper to observe that it 
is not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recoded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for which- e is 
made may be sometimes mere effectually 
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obtained by extending it to a longer term. If 
the Imim make peace with the aliens for a 
singlo term (namely, ten years), and after- 
warda perceive that it is most advantageous 
for tho Muslims’ interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving them duo notios, because, upon a 
change of the circumstances which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of poace is war, 
and the obsorvance of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance of God, and the forsaking 
of it is not becoming (to Muslims). It id to 
be observed that giving due notice to the 
ouemy’is in this case indispensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not be 
induced, since thin is forbidden. It ia also 
requisite that auch a delay bo mado in ronew- 
ing the war with thom, na may allow intelli- 
gence of tho peaco being brokon off to be 
universally recoived among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or ohief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a dolay the charge of 
treachery is avoided. 

“If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace, it is in such case lawful for the Im&m 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
since the breach of treaty in -this instanoe 
originates with them, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
tho Muslima by giving them notice. It would 
bo otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, thia party bo jn forco so aa to he capable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus- 
Jims, this ia a breach of treaty with roapect 
to that party only, but not with reapect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, na 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act; whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty would be rc- 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it. 

“If the Imam make peace with the alionain 
return for property, there is no scruple; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it is also law- 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how- 
ever, is only where the Muslims stand in 
need of the property thus to be acquired ; for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, slass peace is a descr- 
tion of war both in appearance and in effect. 
It ia to be observed that if the Imam receive 
tbis property by sending a messenger and 
making peace without the Muslin troops 
entering the ae territory, the objeot of 
disbursement of ie the same as that of 
jizyah or capitetion-tax; that is, it in to be 
expended upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in this case it ie as plunder. one filth going to 
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the Imam and the remainder vo be divided 
among tho troops, ax the property has in fact 
been taken by force in this instance. It is 
incumbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
they may again return to the faith. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they miy again embrace 
Islam ; but it is not lawful to tako property 
from them. If, huwever, the Imam should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon bim to return it, as such property is not 
in protection. \If infidels harass the Muslima, 
and offer them peace in return for property, 
the Imam must not accede thereto, as this 
would be a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgrave would be attached to all the 
—— concerned in it; this, therefore, Ís not 
awfal except where dustruction is to be ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, because it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every poxssiblo 
mode.” 

[For Khalifah ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in the articlo JERUSALEN ) 


JIHAZ (jte). (1) The wedding 
troussoau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestinents and furniture which a bride brings 
tu her husband's huuse, and which ever re- 
main the property of the wife. (Hidayuh, 
vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word iw also used 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 


JINAYAH (Aue), pl. Jindyat. The 
legul term for all offunces committed against 
the person, such as wurder, wounding, drown- 


ing, &o. 
JINN (ye). [avni] 


JIRAN (whee). “ Neighbours.” 
“If a person cake n bequest to his neigh- 
bours (jiran) it includes, according to somo 
ductors, all thuse houses which are within 
furty cubits of bis Louse in every direction. 
Sume say it is furty houses on either side of 
is.” (Soa Buillio's Digest of Imamiyah Law, 
pp. 210, 246.) [wxrunBouRs. } 


JIRJIS (Om). George. St. 
George of England. The authpr of the 
Qhiyagu 'l-Lughah says that, “ Jirgias Bagiya is 
the name of a prophet who was on sevoral 
ocoasions killed by his peuple, and wae again 
raisod to life by Gud, and over and over again 
instructed and proached the way of God. Ho 
is called Bagiya on uccount of his being raised 
up from the dead.” This svoins to be a wild 
and oxagyoratiml acouunt of tho story of 
Qourge of Cappadocin, who snfforod death in 
tho first your of the reign of Julian. It is a 
mystery bow this Qoorge ever was admitted 
into the Christian Culondar at all, and still 
moro inarvollous how he became a Muham- 
madau prophot as woll as the patron saint 
of England. Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyiti, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem, says 
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Jirjis was at Damasous in the time of 
Mu‘awiyah the Khalifah. (aL-«KuizR.] 


JIZYAH (Q). The capitation 
tax, which is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who ure of a different faith, 
bat claim protection (aman). It is fuunded 
oe a direct injunction of the Qur'an: 
“ Make war upon such of those, to whom the 
Soriptures have been givon, aa believe not in 
God or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostlos have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay tribute (ah) out of their 
hand, and they be humbled. 

According to the Hidiayah (vol. ii. p. 211), 
jizyah is of two kinds: that which is esta- 
blished voluntarily, and that which is en- 
forced. Tho usual rate is one dinar for 
evory male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abū Hani- 
fah, but includod by Ash-Shafi. I 
should be imposed upon Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and Magians, but it should not be 
acceptod from the Arabiau idolators, 
or from apostates, who should be killed. 
But from idolaters of other countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not be 
lsvied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. Ho who pays the capitation tax 
and ubtains protection from the Mahauuna- 
dan stato ia called a zrauui. 


JOB. Arabic Aiyūb (pi). Men- 
tioned in the Qur'ën as a prophet aud aa 
example of patience. 

Sirah xxi. 88, 84: “ And remember Job: when 
he cried to bis Lord,‘ Truly evil hath touched 
me: but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.’ 80 we heard him, and 
lightened the burden of his woe; and we gave 
him brock his family, and as many more with 
them,—u morcy from ua, and a wemorial for 
those whe sorvo us.” 

Surah xxxviii. 40-44: * And remember our 
servant Job when he oried te. his Lord, 
‘ Verily, Saten hath laid un me disease and 
pain.’ ‘Stump,’ said we, ‘with thy foot. 
This is to wash with ; cool, and to drink.’ And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with thom in our moroy; and for a 
wonitiou to men of {uniment And we said, 
‘Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.’ Verily, we foand him 
patient: How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to Us, was he!” 

Sirah iv. 161: ‘And we have inspired 
thee as we inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon.” 

Sirab vi. 84: “And we have guided . . . 
David and Solomon, aud Job, and Joseph.” 

Mr. Salo, following the cummoentatora 
al-Jaldlau und al-Baigawi, says: “The Mu- 
hammadan writers toll us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches; but 
that God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a house: notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God snd to return Him 
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thanks as usual; that ho was then struck 
with a filthy disease, his body being full of 
worms and so offensive that as he lay'on the 
dunghill none could bear to oome near him: 
that his wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manasses), attended him with groat patienco, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour; but that the devil appearing to her 
one. day, after having seminded her of her 
past. prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 

usband’s consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give hie wife a hundred stripes; and that 
after his affifotion his wealth inoressed, his 
wife also becoming young snd handsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six sons. 
Some, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufferings, say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ us to tho continuance of Job’s 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteon 
years: another, thirteen; another, three; 
and another, exactly soven years seven 
motiths and seven hours. 


JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 


(em). Mentioned three times in the Qur'an. 
@ x1xth Sirah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist :— 

“ A recital of thy Lord's mercy to hie 
servant Zacharias; when he called u his 
Lord with secret calling, and said: ‘OQ Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now I have fears for my kindred after me; 
and my wife is barren i me, then, a suc- 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ‘O 
Zacharias! verily we announce to thee a 
son,—his name John: that name We havo 

ven to none before him.’ He said: ‘O my 

! how whon my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in uy pora? ' He said: ‘So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
té me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast n . He said: ‘Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord! a * He said: ‘ Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.’ And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made a to them to sing praises morn 
and even. e said: ʻO John! receive the 
Book with purpose of heart’:—and We be- 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
mercifulness from Ourself, and purity; and 
pious was ho, and dateons to his parenta; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him on the.day he was born, and the day of 
his death, and shall be on the day when he 
shall be raised to life!” 
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Sfirah xxi. 89: “And Zacharias; when he 
oalled upon his Lord saying, ‘O my Lord, 
leave me not childless: but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.’ So wo heard him, and 
gave him John, and we made hie wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good- 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us.” 

Sirah vi. 85: “And, we guided.... 
Zacharias, and John, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones.” l 


JOKING. Arabio Mirāh (ci). It 
is anid Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that the Prophet said, ‘Do . 
not joke with your brother —* to hurt 
hm” i 
Anas relates that tho bot said to an old 

‘woman, “ No old woman will enter Paradise.” 
The old woman said “ Why?” And tho Pro- 

het said, “ Because it is written in the 
Quran (Sürah lvi. nd ‘Wo have made them 
virgins.” There will be no old women in 
heaven.” (Dfishkat, book xxii. ch. xii.) 


JONAH. Arabic Yünus (OW). 
Mentioned in the Qur'àn as s prophet, as 
Sahthu 'I-Hüt and Zu 'n-Nim, “He of the 
Fish.” | 

Sirah xxxvii. 189-148: “ Jonas, too, was one 
of the Apostles (mursalin), when he flod unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those who praise Us, in its bolly had he 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And we cast him on the bare shore—and ho 
was sick ;—and we caused a gourd-plant to 

ow up over him, and we sent him to a 

undred thousand persons, or even more, and 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season.” | 

Sfrah lxviii. 48-50: “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who waa in the fiah (Sahtbu '/- Hat), 
when in deep distress he cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame: but his Lord chose 
him and made him of the just.” 

Sirah x. 98 (called the Stratu Yimus): 
* Verily they against whom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment! Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
have found its safety in ite faith. But it was 
so, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 

alty of shame in this world, and provided 

or them for a time. But if thy Lord had 

leased, verily all who are in the earth would 

have believed together. What! wilt thou 
compel men to become believers ? ” 

Sirah vi. 86; “We guided .... Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” ; 

Sarah xxi. 87: “And Zü '"n-N@ (he of 
the fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power over him. 
But in the darkness he cried,‘ There is no 
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God but Thou; Glory be nnto Thou! Vertly, 
I have been one of the evil doers’: su wo 
heard him and rescued him from misery : for 
thus rescue we tho faithful." 

[Sale, iu bis Notes on the Qur'an, quoting 
from al-Jalalan aod a)-Baiziwi, says; “ Whon 
Jonab fret began to exhort the people to re- 
pentanoo, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him vory ijl, so that hu was obliged to 
loaye the city, threutoning them at hin de- 
parturo that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as othurs say. within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hang directly over the oity, they 
were in uw terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackoloth aol huwbled them- 
selves before God, cilling aloud fur pardon 
and sincerely repenting of thoir past wicked- 
ness. Whoroupon God was pleasod to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is sajd 
that the fish, after it bad swallowed Jonah, 
awam alter the ship with its head above water, 
that. the prophet might breathe; who oon- 
tinued to praise God till the tish cano to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah’s 
plaut to have been z fig; and others, the méz 
(or hanaan which beárs very large leavos 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
withwred the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God made a re- 
monstrance tu lim in bohalf of the Ninevites, 
agreeably to what is recorded in Foripsure."] 


JORDAN. Arabic Ardan, Uriddunn 


(qy»)\). Referring to Sirah iii. 89, the 
logend is that the priests threw lots, by 


casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to © 


whiob should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation “ Thon wert not by 
them when thoy throw thoir lote whioh oi 
thom should take care of Mary, nor wèrt 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 


JOSEPH. Arabic Yüsuf (=p). 
The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qar an, 
iaspired prophet. (Sirabs vi. 84; xl. 


he account of Joseph occupios a wholo 
chapter in the Qur'an, entitled the Chapter of 
YOuul (Sdrah xii). Al-Dalgdwi seys that 
certain Jows instigated tho Quraléh to inquire 
of Muhawiaad the story of Joseph und his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
prove the trath of hie mission, God sent Mu- 
bucwed thie chapter, the Sitratu Yšsw/, from 
heaven. The samo writer suysu it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death, (See al-Baiziwi in loco.) 

The story of Yiisuf wu Zutarkhah ie one of 
tho moat popular love songs in the Bast. It 
was produced in Persian verse by Nuru ’d- 
din ‘Abda 'r-Ralimin ibn Alnoud Jami, at. 
898. And the Shaikh Mamdu läb ibu Shamsi 
‘d-din Mubhamuod (4.8. 909), rendored it into 
Tarki verso. 

The author of the Akġläg-i-Jalâlı says: 
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“ We have it amongst the sayings of Mubam- 
mad that women should be forbidden to road 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as told tn 
the Qur'an), lost iL lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity.”  (Thompgon's 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Quran, 
with the commentators’ remerks in italics, as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections from 
the Kurun (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Juseph’s tomptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, boiag added from Rodwell’s 
translation of the Qur'an :— 

‘© Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father, O iny father, verily I saw sa sicep eleven 
stars and the sun and the muon: I saw them 
waking obeisance unto me. Hae replied, O my 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethren. 
lest they contrive a plot against thoe, know- 
ing its interpretation lo be that they ure the 
stars und thal the sun is thy wother and the 
moon thy futher; fur the devil is unto mana 
manifest enemy. And thus, as thou suwest, 
thy Lord will choose theo, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon theo by the gift À 
prophecy, and apon tho family of Jacob, as He 


accotaplished it upon thy fathers bofore, 


Abraham und Isaac; for thy Lord is — 
and wise.--Vorily in the history of Joseph an 
hia brethren are signe to the inyuirers.— 
Whon they (the brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to another, Verily Joseph and his brother eR- 

jamin are dearer unto vur father than we, and 
wo are a nuwber of men; verily our father is 
in 8 maniivat error; slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distunt land; so the face of. 
yoar father shall be directed alone unto you. 
regurding no other, and ye shall be after it 2 
jast people :—a speaker among them, numely, 
Judah, said, Slay uot Joseph, but throw him 

to the bottum of the well; then somo of the 
travellers may light upon him, if yo do (his. 

And they were satisfied therewith. They said, 

Q our father, wherefore dost thon not intrust 

us va Jugeph, when verily we are faithful 

unto him? Send him with us to-morrow 
tnto the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport; and we will surely take care of him. 

—He replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf de- 

vour him while ye are heedlees of bim. They 

said, Surely if the wolf dovour him, when we 
aro a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away. with him, and agreed 

to pat him at the bottom of the well, they did 

so, They pulled off Ais shirt, after they had 

beaten him. and had treated him with contempi 
and had desired to slay him; and they let hit 
down ; and when he had arrived half-way down 

the well they let him Jall, that he migh! die , 

and he fell intu the water. He then betook 

himself to a muss of rock; and they called tv 
him; so ke unswered them, imagining thal they 
would huve mercy upon him. They wever dle- 
sired to crush htm with a piece of rock; but 

Judah prevented them. And Wo naid unto bim 

by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 


| Wes seventeen years of" age, or less), to quiet 
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Avs heart, Thou shalt aseurodly declare unto 
them this their action, and thoy shal) not know 
thee at the time. And they came to their 
father at nightfall weeping. They «aid, O 
onr father, we went. to run races, and left. 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- 
voured bim; and thon wilt not believe 
us, thongh we speak truth. And the 
brought false blood upon his shirt. Jaco 
asid unto them, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye hare 
done it; hut patience in seemly, nnd God’s 
assistance is implored with reepect to that 
which yo relate. 

“And travellers came on their way from 
Midian to Egypt, and alighted near the well ; 
and they sont their drawer of wator, and he 
let down his hacket tnto the well: so Joseph 


enaught hold upon it, and the man drew him 
Sorth ; and when he saw him, ha said, O good 
newa! This ie e young manl—-And Are 


brethren thercupon knew 
they cme unto him, and they concealod his 
case, making him as è piece of merchandise ; 
for they said, He is our slave wha hath 
absconded. And Joseph was silent, fearing lest 
they should slay him. And Ood know tbnt 
which they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhems counted 
down, twenty, or iwa and-twenty; and they 
were indifferent to him. The travellers then 
brought Aim to Egypt, andl ha who had bought 
him sold him for twenty deentra and a pair of 
shoes and two garments. And the Egyptian 
who bought him, namely, Kitfecr (Qrt/ ir or 
Atfir), anid unto his wife Zcleekha (Zaliicha), 
Treat him bospitebly; peradventnre be may 
be udvantageous to us or we may adopt 
bim as u ron. Sor ha was childless. And 
thus We propared an eatablisbment for 
Joseph in the land of Eyypt, to teach him 
the interpretation of eventa, or dreams ; 
for God. is well able to effect His parpose ; 
but the greater number of men, namely, 
the unbelievers, know not this. And when he 
had attained his age of strength (thirty years, 
or ee era We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowledge in matters of religion, 
before he mas eent ar a het; for thua do 

@ rocompenre the woll-doera.” (Sarah xii. 
(-22, 

“ hea she iu whose honse he was, concetvod 
a passion for him, and ehe shut the doors and 
said, ‘Come bither.’ He ssid. ‘God keep me! 
Verily, my lerd hath given tne a good home: 
and the injurious ehall not prosper.’ 

“Bat sho longed for him: and be had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord. Thus we averted evil and doefile- 
nient from him, for he waa one of our sincere 
cervants, 

‘And they both made for the door, and she 
rent hin shirt behind; and at the door they 
met her lord. ‘ What,’ said she, ‘ shall be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
(amily, but a prison or a sors punishment ?’ 

* He: sald, ‘She solicited mo to evil.’ And 
a witneas out of her own family witnessed : 
“If hie shirt be rent in front she speaketh 
truth, and ho ia a liar: 


Ars case: wherefore 
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“<But if his shirt be rent behind, she lieth 
and be is true.’ . 

“ And when his lord saw his shirt torn be- 
hind, he said, ‘Thia is ono of your devicas! 
verily your devices aro great ! 

“Joseph! leavo this affair. And thon, O 
wife, ask pardon for thy crimo, for thou hast 
sinned.’ 

“And in the city, tha women eəid, '.Tho 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 
he hath fired her with his love: but we 
clearly see her manifeet error.’ 

“ And when eho heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gave each ene of them a knife, and 

said, ‘Josaph shew thyself to them.’ And 
when they saw him thoy were amased at him, 
and cut their hands, end said, ‘ God kenp ua! 
This is no mon! Thin ia ne othor than a 
noble angel |’ 

“She said, ‘This ia he abont whom ye 
blamed me. T wished him to yield to my de- 
sires, but ha stood firm. But if he obey not 
my command, he shall surely be cast into 
prison, and become ove of the despised.’ 

“Ho said, ‘O my Lord! I prefer tha prison 
to compliance with their bidding: but nnleas 
thou turn oway their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise.’ 

“ And his Lord heard him snd turned aside 
their snares from him: for He is the Hearer, 
the Knower.” (Rodwell, Sirah xii. 28-84.) 

“Then it seemed good unto them, after 
they had seen tho nignn of Ais innocence, to 
imprison him. Thoy will sexuredly imprison bim 
for s timo, wnts/ the talk of’ the people reapect- 
tng him caase. So they imprisoned him. Aud 
thera entered with him Wto the prison two 
young mon, servanis of the king, one of whom 
— ta cw — and ng a was his vic- 
tualler. And they found that he int ted 
dreama ; ——— Aes of them, namaste: tha 
cup-hadrar, said, I dreamed that I was press- 
ing grapes: and the other said, I dreamcd 
that T was carrying upon my head some 
bread, whereof the birds did eat: acquaint us 
with the interpretation thereof; for we ree 
thee to bo one of the benciicent.—-Hae replied. 
There shall not come unto you auy food 
wherewith ye shall bo fod in a dream, kutl 
will acquaint you with the interpretation 
thereof when ye are awnke, before the inter- 
pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 
of that which my Lord hath taught me. 
Varily T have nhandoned the religion of a 
people who Believe not in God and who dis- 

lieve in the world to come; and I follow ` 
the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaan and Jacob. It ie not fit for us to asso- 
ciate anything with God. This knowledge of 
the unity hath been given ns of the bounty of 
God towards us and towards mankind; bat 
the greater number of men are not thankful. 
O ye two companions (or inmates) of the pri- 
son, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 
Ono, the Almighty ? Ye worship not, beside 
Him, aught save names whioh ye and your 
fathers have given fo idols, concerning which 
God hath not sent down any convinoing 
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oof. Judgment belongeth not [unto any 
save unto God alone. He hath —— 
` that ye worship not any but Him. This is 
tho right religion’; but the greater number of 
men know not. O ye two companions of the 


rison, as to one of you, , the cup- 

heater: he will serve wine unto lord as 

Sormerly; and as to the other, ho will be oru- 

cified, and the birds will eat from off his 

Beet s this they said, We dreamed not 
e 


aught. replied, The thing ie decreed oon- 
cerning which ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have truth or have lied. 


And he said unto him whom he judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup- , Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is a young 
man imprisoned a an went fi 
But the devil caused to forget to men- 
tion Joseph unto his lord: so ho remained in 
the prison some years: st is satd, seven ; and 
e Ana. to t Er Reiyén 
“An e of. t, Kr j 
the son of Bl. Weled (Raine thn al- Walid 
al-‘Imligi) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine whioh seven lean kine devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other 
ears dried up. O ye nobles, explain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream.—They re- 
te , These are confused dreams, and we 
ow not the interpretation of dreams. Aud 


ho who had escaped, of tho two young men, 


namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
acquaint you with the interpretation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So sent him; and he 
came unto Joseph, and said, O Joseph, O thou 
‘of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven Jean 
kine devoured, and seven green ears of corn 
and other seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the king and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
He roplied, Ye aball sow soven yoars as 
usual: (this is the interpretation of the seven 
fat kine:) and what ye reap do ye leavo in 
ita ear, lest sf spoil; except a little, whereof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come, sfter 
that, seven grievous [years]: (thts ts the in- 
interpretation of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of the grain sown in the seven years 
of plenty, — a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall.press gr and other 
fruits —And the king said, w 

came unto him and acquainted him with 
eee of the dream, Bring unto me 

im who hath interpreted st.” 


** And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who out their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.’ 
Then, said the Prince to the women, ‘What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? ’ 
They said, ‘God keep us! we know not 
any ill of him.’ Tho wife of the Prince said, 
‘Now doth the truth appear. It was I who 


‘abundant seed in these 


the mes- 


frah xii. 
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would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly ono of the truthfal.’ ‘This,’ 
said Joseph, ‘that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself: 
verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lo! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.’ And 
the King said, ‘Bring him to me; I will take 
him for my special serviso.’” (Rodwell, 
Sirah xii. 50-64.) 

“And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto Aim, Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
. What then seest thou fit for us to do? 
—He answered, Collect donna and = 

tifi 8, 
store up the grain in its ear : then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision from 
thee. The king said, And who will act for mes 
in this affair? Joseph suid, Set me over the 
granaries of the land; for Iam careful and 
knowing.—Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph ia the land, that he might 
take for himself a dwolling therein wherever 
he pleased.— And it is ted that the king 
crowned Ain, and put a ring on his finger, and 
tnstated him in the place of Kitfeer,.whom he 
dismissed his office; after which, Kitfeer 
died, the married him to 
his wije Zeleskha, and she bore him two sons. 
We bestow Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of the well- 
doers to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better. for those who 
— — and have feared. 

“A e years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the land of Cunaan and Syria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came t Benjamin, to 
procure provision, havi that the governor 
of Egypt gave food for its to And they 
went in unto him, and he knew them; but 
they — — and they unto Aim 
in the rew 3 whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted hen, What hath ight 
you to my country? So they answered, for 
corn. ut said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us from being spies ! 
He said, Then whence are ye? They answered, 

Krom the land of Canaan, and our futher is 
Jacob the prophet of God. He said, And hath 
he sons beside you? They answered, Yea: we 
were twelve; but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the deseri. and ho was i 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himself thereby for the loss of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge , and to 
treat them generously. And when he bad fur- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their Jull measure, he said, Bring me your 
brother from yòur father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I muy know your veracity in that ye have 
suid. Do ye not see that I give full measure, 
and thut i am. tho moust hospitable of the re- 
ceivers of guests? But if ye bring him not, 
there shall bo no measuring of corn for you 


from me, nor shall ye approach me.—Thoy 


replied, We will solicit his father for him, and 
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we will surely perform that. And he said 
unto his young men, Put their money, which 
they brought as the price of tha corn, in their 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family: peradventure they 
will return to us: for they will not deem tt 
lawful to keep st.— And when they returnod to 
their father, they said, O our father, the mea- 
suring of corn is denied us if thou send sot our 
brother unto Aim; therefore send with us our 


brother, that we may obtain measure ; and we . 


will surely take care of him. He said, Shall 
I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in- 
trusted you with his brother Joseph before? But 
God is the best guardian, and He is the most 
merciful of those who show mercy.—And 
when they o their gxeds, they found their 
money had returned unto them. Theoy 
said, O our father, what desire we of the gene- 
rosity of the king greate: than this? This our 
money hath been returned unto us; and we 
will provide corn for our family, and will take 
care of our brother, and shali receive a camel- 
load mon our brother. This ie a quantity 
— “ils Ut east of his munificence 
—He said, I wi 
you until ye give me a solemn promise b 
God that ye will assuredly bri 
unto me unless an inevitable insuperable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
with this his desire. And when they had 
ven him their solemn promise, he said, God 
witness of what wo say. And he sent him 
with them; and he said, Ò my sons, enter not 
the city of Migr by one gate; but enter by 
‘different gates; last the evil eye fall upon 
you. "this, I shall — ou, by my 
saying this, anyt to you from 
God: J only say this from a feeling of com- 
passion. Judgment belongeth not unto any 
save unto God alone. On Him do! rely, and 
on Him let those rely who rely. 

‘And when they entered as their father 
had commanded them, separately, it did not 
avert from them anything decreed to befall 
them from God, but only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which he accomplished ; 
that is, the —— — the evil sv 
arising from a feeling of compassion: and he 
was — ——— with knowledge, because We 
had taught him: but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbelievers, know not (rod’s 
tnsptration of his saints. And when they went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him Cr 
pressed unto him) hie brother. He said, 
Verily, I am thy brother: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did from env 
tous. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and agree with him that he 

employ a stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when ho had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was a 
measure made of gold set with jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin. Then a orier 
oried, after they had gone forth from the 
chamber of Joseph, O company of travellers, 
yo are surely thieves. They said ene turned 
unto them), What is it that ye mias? = Thoy 
answered, We miss the king's measure ; and 
to him who shall bring it shall be given s 


by no means send him with | 
him back. 
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camel-load of corn, und I am surety for it, 
namely the load. 'Yhoy repliod, By God! ye 
well know that wo have not come to act cor- 
ruptly in the land, «nd wo have not been 
thieves. [he crier «and his companions said, 
Then what shall be the recomponse of him 
who hath stolen it, if yo be liars in your saying, 
We have not been thieves,—and it be found 
among you? They answered, His recompense 
shall be that he in whose sack it shall be 
found shall be made a slave: he, the thief, 
shall be compensation fer it; namely, for 
the thing stolen. Such was the usage of the 
Samily of Jacob. Thus do We recompense the 
offenders who are guilty of theft.—So th 
turned towards Joseph, that he might 
their sacks. And he began with their sacks, 
and searched them before thé sack of his 
brother Benjamin, lest he-should be enspected. 
Thon he took it forth (namely the measure 
from the sack of his brother. Thus, sas 
God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph. . 
It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 
ther as a slave for theft by tho law of the 
king of Egypt (for his recompense by his law 
was beating, a fine of twice the value o 
the thing stolen; not the being made a — 
unless God had pleased, b 
'inguire of his brethren ar 
reply according to their We oxalt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honour whom We 
lease, as Joseph; and there is who is know- 
about everyone else endowed with know- 
1 —They said, If he steal,a brother of 
his hath stolen before; namely, Joseph; for 
he stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 
of his mother, and broke it, that he might not 
worship it. And Joseph concealed it in his 
mind, and did not discover it to them. He 
said within himself, Yo are in a worse condi- 
tion than Joseph and his brother, by reason of 
your having stolen your brother from your father 
and your having treated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning him.— 
They said, O prince, verily he bath a father, 
a very old man, who loveth him more than us, 
and consoleth himself by him for the loss of his 
son who hath ished, and the separation of 
him grieveth him; therefore take one of us 
as a slave in his stead; for we see thee [to be 
one} of the beneficont. „He replied, God pre- 
serve us from taking [any] save him in 
whose possession we found our property ; for 
— (t/,we took another), we (should be} un- 
And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
they retired to confer privately togethor. The 
chief of them tn age (namely, Reuben, or in 
judgment, namel Jadah), said, Do yo not know 
tbat your fathcr hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
t S your brother, and how ye formorly 
failed of your duty with respect to Joseph ? 
Therefore I will by no means depart from tho 
land of Egypt until my father give me per- 
mission fo return to Aim, or God decide for me 
by the delivery of my brother; and He is the 
best, the most just, of those who decide, Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, O our father 
verily thy son hath committed theft, and we 


inspiring him to 
inspiring them to 
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bore not testimony agaens: hsm save scoording 
to that which we knew of a certainty. by ous 
seeing the cup in his sack: anà we wero not 
uainted with what was unseon by us when 
we gave the solenn tei had we buoin that 
he would commit theft, we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (namely, Migr) and the 
company of travellers with whom we have 
urrived (whu were «a people of Canaan): and 
wo are surely speakers of truth.—so they re- 
turned to him, and suid unto Atm those words. 
He replied, Nay, your miuds have made a 
thing seem ploasant antu you, and ye huve 
done it (he suspected them, on account of their 
former conduct in the case of Joseph); but pa- 
tionce is seemly : peradventure God wili bri 
them back (namely, J and his brother) 
unto mo, togethor; for He iv the Knowing 
with respect to my cuxe, the Wise su Fis ucts. 
And he turnod from thew, and said, Ol my 
aorrow for Josephi And hie eyes became 
white in consoquence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. Hò replied, I only com- 
plain of my great and unconceuluble grief and 
my sorrow unto God; not unto any beside Him; 
for He tt is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; und I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not; namely, (lat the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is lining. Then 
e — O my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brothor; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
mercy of God except the unbelíeving people. 
“So they departed towards Ayypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
they said, © Princo, distress (that ss, hunger) 
hath affected us and cur family, and we have 
come with pultry money (it was base money, 
or some other sort): yot give us full measure, 
and be charitublo to us, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money; for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably. And he kad pity 
them, und compassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
them : then ho suid unto them tn reproach, Do ye 
kpow what ye did unto Joseph, in beating and 
uelliny and other actions, und his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the scparu- 
tion of his brother, when yo were ignorant of 
what would be the result of the cuse of Joscph t 
Thoy replied, after they had recognised him 
desiring confirmation), Art thou indeed 
vsoph? He answered. Í am Joseph, and 
this is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing us together; for whoso- 
over feareth God and is patieut [will be re- 
warded]: God will not saffer tho roward of 
the well-doers to perish. Thoy replied, By 
God, verily God bath preferred theo above 
ns, and we heave Leen indoed sinners. Ho 
said, There shali be nu reproach cast on you 
this day: God forgive you; for He is the 
most merciful of those that show mercy. 
And he usked them respecting his father: so 
they answerecl, Hix eyes are gone. And he said, 
Go ye with this wy birt (it was the shirt of 
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Abrahum, which he wore when he wus cast into 
the fire: it was on his, that is, Joseph's neck, 
appended as an amulet, in the well; and it was 
on paradise : Gabriel commanded him to send 
st, and said, In tl te sts odour, that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shali not be cast 
any one afflicted with a disease but he be 
restored to health), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon tho face of wy father: he shall recover 
his sight; and bring unto mo all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers bad 
gone forth from £l-'Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of his 
offspring, Verily [ perceive the smell of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per- 
mission of Him whose name be exalted, from 
the distance of three days’ journey, or eight, or 
more): were it not that ye think [í dote, ye 
would believe me. ‘They repliod, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error, And wheu the 
mossenyor of youd tidiugn (msmely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (und he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he hud grieved him), he cast it 
upon his face, and he recovered his sight 
hereupun Jacob said, Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, what ye know not? 
They said, OU our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us; for we have been sinners. He 
replied, I will ask poe for you of my 
Lord; for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer- 
ciful— He delayed doiny so uniil the first ap- 
pearance of the duwn, that the prayer might be 
more likely to be answered; us, as some suy, 
until the uN of [that is, procodin J Friday. 
“ They then repaired to Kri anil, oseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them ; nnd when 
they went in unto Joseph, in Ais pavilion or tent, 
he received anto him (or pressed unto him) hi 
parents (his father and his mother Ase 
maternal aunt), aud said unto them, Baler.ye 
Migr, if God please, in safety. Su they en- 
tered; und Joseph seated himself upon his 
couch, und he caused his parents to ascend 
upon the seat of stave, and they (that is, hia 
parents and his brethren) {ell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehead) upun the ground: such being 
their mode of obeisance in thut time. . And ho 
said, O my father, this is the interpretation 
of my droam vof former timos: my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown lavour 
unto mo, since He took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, La the well,—frum a 
motive of generosity, thut his brethren miyht not 
be ab ) and hath brought you from the 
desert, alter that the devil had excited dia- 
cord between me and my brethren, for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth; for 
He is tho Knowing, the Wise.--dad hts sather 
resided with him four and twenty years, or 
seventeen ; and the period of his separation was 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years. Aud deuth 
came unto him; and — he char 
Joseph that he should curry him ond bury ton 
by hes fathers. Sv he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt und remaines 
after kim three and twenty years; and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 
lust upon sarih, and his soul desired the lasting 
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possession, he said, O my Lord, Thou hast 
Riven ms dominion, and taught me the inter- 
pretation of events (er dreams): Oreator of 
the heavens and the earth, Thon art my 
guardian in this world and in the world to 
come. Mako me to die a Muslim, and join 
mo with tho righteous among my forcfathers. 
And he lived after that a week, or more, and 
died a hundred und toenty years old. And the 
Egyptians iksputcd concerning his burial: ro 
they put him in a cheat of marble, and buried 
him in tha upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from him might he general to 
the tracta on each side of it. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose dominion there is no 
end! (Sarah xii. 64 to the end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
ROO JUDAISM. 


JOSHUA. Arabic Yiisha‘ (a#,). Son 
of Nin. Not mentioned by name in tho Qur'an, 
but is most probably “the servant”: mon- 
tioned in Sfrah xviii. 59: ‘‘ When Mosee said 
to his servant, ‘I will not stop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for years I 
will journey on.’” (Vide al-Baizaéwi tn loco.) 
Some say he is the 7,0 ‘1-Kifl of Sirah xxi. 
85. fzu 'L-xrrt.] 


JUBAIR (y). Jubair ibn Mu- 
t'im an-Nanfali. One of the Oompanions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bakhiri and Muslim. He was one of the 
most learned of the Qurainh chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.n. 64. Ibn Jubsir, his son, was an 
Iméin of great ronown, he died a.u. 99. 


JUBBU ‘L-HUZN = (gyal ++). 
“The pit of sorrow,” whioh Mahammad said 
was a desort in hell, from which hell itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readors of the Qir’iu who are haughty in 
their behaviour. (Dtshkat, book fi. ch. fii.) 


JUDGE. Arabic Qagt (VU). A 


— or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a froo man, a Muslim, aane, and un- 
convicted of slander (gazf). It becomes a 
Mualim not to covet the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet haa said: “ Whoever nooks 
the appointinont of QAsi shall bo loft alone, 
bot to him who accepta the ofice on compul- 
sion, an angel aball descend and guido him.” 
(Mishkat, book xvi. ch. iii.) 

The Qiasi must exercise his office in some 
pubtic place, the chief mosque being recom- 
mended, of, if, in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free access. He must 
not accept any presents cxcept from relatives 
and old frienda, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and office to orm the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise tho office of a Qazi. 
except in the administration of 


anishment ; 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Qiy4- 
mah (Se\.3). [RESURRECTION. |] 


AL-JODI (.s9—5'). Mount Ararat, 
upon which the ark of Noah rested. Men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Sarah xi. 46; “ And it 
(the ark) aottlod on al-./itdi.” 

Jidi ia a corruption appsrontly for Mount. 
Giordi, the Gordymi of the Greeks, situated 
betweqn Armonis and Mosopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in his Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand, nays tradition still pointa 
to Jabal Judi as the scone of tho ovont, and 
maintains the belief that fragmonta of the ark 
exist on its summit. 

Whiston, in his History af Armenia, p. 861, 
says Araratia is the namo of a province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 


JUT, (Ja). Tho hire or reward 
of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona- 
tion. Inthe language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive slave. 


JUMADA ‘L-UKHRA = (csvles 
csyt 3S). The sixth month of the 


Muhammadan year. [montnes.] 


JUMADA 'L-OLA (30 sue). 
The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
(Morras. } 


JUM'AH (deen). [rerpay.] 
JUNUB (~~). Lit.“ One who is 


separated.” The unclean. A person who is 
in a state of uncleanness [san aBaul] whereby 
he or she cannot porforn any religious act 
or join in religions assemblies. (rurmica- 
TION. } 


JURF (Jy). Lit. “A wasted 
river-bank.” place throe miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 
— law on tho subject ia as fol- 
ons :— 

“If auy person draw a sword upon a Mus- 
lim he (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Prophet has 
said, ‘Ile who drawa a aword upon a Muslim 
rendera hia blood liable to bo shod with im- 
ponilty '; and also, booauso a person who thus 

raws a sword ia a robol, and guilty of sodi- 
tion; and itis lawful to slay auch, God haring 
said, in the Qur'än, ‘Slay thoae who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
@ prevented.’ Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite ‘that a man repel murder from 
himrelf and as, in the present instance, 
thero is no method of effecting. this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful ro to do. If bowever, it be possible 
to offect the self-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to elay him. It 
is written in the Jama Sugheer (al-Jdmi'u 
"s- Saghir), that if a person strike at another 
with a sword, during cither night or day, or 
lift a club against anotber in the night in » 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out oj 
the city; and the person ao threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the eword, or lifts 
the club, nothing is incurred; because, as 
striking with a sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neces- 
“ary to kill the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
‘more room for deliberation, yet in the night- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened isin a manner foroed, in 
repelling the other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
so likewise where the attack is made dari 

the day-time in tho highway, as thero assist- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, thé 
blood of the slain is of po account. If a 
lunatic draw. a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is duo from 

8 property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(Aqilah). As-Shāfʻi maintains that nothing 
whatever is inourred in this instance. In 
the sameo manner, alao, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine ig due on account of the infant, or the 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abū Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi‘i. 

“Tf a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike-him, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in auch a way ae 
indicates that he will not strike agajn, for as, 
upon ‘his so retiring, he no longer continues 
-an asssilant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

“ If a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the phet having 
said, ‘Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by k the thief; for if 
he know that upon his out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith- 


standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 
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taliation ie incurred upon him, since he in this 
case slays the poreon unrighteously.” (Hidé- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 291.) 


JUWAIRIYAH (ye). One of 
Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Bani ‘l-Mugtaliqg. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 809): “The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick ha been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the bocty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release, 
One of thom was Juweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her.own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed hor ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise eo large 
a sum, she vontured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that. she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplications. ‘Wilt thou hearken, he 
said, ‘to something better than that thou 
ashest of me?’ Surprised by his gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be: 
‘Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself!’ e damsel forth- 
with ox roia her consent, the ‘ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh house for her recep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Musta- 
lick ha now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower; ‘and thus no woman,’ ssid 
Ayosha, tolling the story in after days, ‘ was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.’” 


JUZ’ (s+). One of the thirty por- 
tions into which the Quran is ed. 
(straRa.] 


K. 


KA‘BAH (&sS). it. “A cube.” 
The oube-like building in the centre of the 
mosnue st Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru 'l-Aewad, or black stone. 

I. A Description of the Ka‘bah.—It is, ac- 
cording iv Burckhardt and Burton. an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 86 feet in height. It is 
constructea ot yrey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of differout sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ka'bah stands upon a base 
two feet in hoight, which presents a sharp 


inclined plane ; ite roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. / 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pil- 
grime, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
ia on the east side, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka‘bah, near the door, is the famous black 
. 8tone [HAJARU 'L-aswab], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet abovetheground The black 
stone ie an irregular oval, about seven jnches 
in diamoter, with an undulating surface, 
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composed of about a dozen smaller stones of 
different shapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a border of reddish brown 
coment, both tha, stono and tho horder being 
encirclod bọ a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aperture of the stone 
being one span and three fingers broad. In 
the corner facing the south, there is another 
atone about five feet from the ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stone. According to the rites of the 
pilgrimage, this stone, which is called ar- 

uknu ‘l-Yamani, or Yaman pillar, should 
only be touched with the right hand as the 
pura passes it, but Captain Burton says he 
requently saw it kissed by tho pilgrims. 
Just by the door of tho Ka‘bah, and close to 
tho wall, is a alight hollow in the ground, 
linod with marblo and sufliciently largo to 
admit of throo poraons sitting, which ia called 
al-Mi‘jan, and supposed to bo the place whero 
Abraham and his son Ishmacl kneaded the 
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THE KA‘BAH. (From a Photograph.) 
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chalk and mud which they used to build the 
Ka‘bah. Here it is thonght meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
tho Mi‘jan, is an ancient Kufo inscription, 
which neithor Burckhardt nor Burton wero 
ablo to decipher or to copy. On tho north- 
wert aide of the Ka‘bah, about two feet below 
its suinmit, is tho water-spout, which is called 
the Mi’zibu’ r-Rahmah, or the water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.w. 981. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmacl’s grave. There are two large 
green marblo slabs, which are anid to have 
beon presents from Cairo, a.u. 241, which are 
supposed to mark the graves of Hagar and 
Ishinael. The prvomont round the Ka‘bah 
conaists of a vory handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and iv said to bave 
been laid down a.u. 826. On ono side of the 
Ka‘bah is a semicironlar wall, the extremities 
of which are in a line with the sides of the 
Ka‘bah, and distant about six foot lenving an 
opening which leads to the grave of Ishmael. 
Tho wall is-ealled al-Hatim, “tho broken,” 
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and the enclosed area al-Hijr, “the enclo- 
sure.” The Ka‘bah is covered with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inacribed the ninetioth 
verso of the third chapter of the Qu’ran: 
“ Verily tho frst home founded for mankind 
was surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance to mankind.” The inscription 
being in large Kufic characters. For a fur- 
ther account of this cover, see KISWAH. 





THB KA‘BAB. (Burton.) 


Il. The History of the Ka‘bah, ie embraced 
in the history ot t e Baita Tah or massipu 
'L-HARAM. 

According to the Traditions and the inven- 
tive genius of Muslim writers, tho Ka‘bah was 
first constructed in heaven (where a model 
of it still romaine, called the Burtu'l-Ma‘mur) 
two thousand years before the croation of the 
world. Adam erected tho Ka'bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in honvon, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Jfidi, 
Hiraé’, Olivot, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angels wore appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty ! 
At the Dolugo the Sacred Houso was destroyed. 
But tho Ahnighty iu enid to have instructed 
Abrabam to rebuild it. In ite reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar wero at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abraham having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com- 
mands of God. 

Upon digging thoy found tho original foun- 
dations of the building. But wanting a stone 
to mark tho oornor of the building, Iahmaol 
atartod in search of ono, and na ho war goi 
in tbo diroction of Jabal Qubaia, tho ange 
Gabriol mot him. and gave him the famous 
black stone. Itn ‘Abbiés relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone whon it camo 
dewn from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
bat that it hes hecomo black from the sina of 
those who hava toached it. (Afishkat, hook 
xi. ch. iv. pb. 2.) 

Upon tbe dosth of Ishmael, the Ka'hah 
fell into Lhe possession of the Bank Jurhyrn, 
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and remained in their hands for a thousand 
ears. It then became the property of the 
a@ Khuzd‘ah, who held it for three hun- 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Qusaiy ibn Kilib, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is daid to have been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
‘Amr ibn Lubaiy was the frst who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that ho ‘brought the 
great idol Hubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[rpors.] The tribe of Qusaly were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka‘bah. 
The successors of the Band Qusaly were the 
Quraish. Soon after they came into posses- 
sion, the Ka‘bah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of -a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time of the Bana 
— he roof was supported within by 
six pi , and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within tho Ka‘bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Asraqi, quoted by Burokhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. - 

Tho grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu 'l- 
Muttalib, the son of Hashim, became the ous- 
todian of the Sacred House; and during his 
time, the Ka‘bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it ; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
‘the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone inte its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
pt last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the of the enclosure should be um- 

' pire. Muh was the first to enter, and 

e was appointed umpiro. He thereupon or- 
dered them to place the atone upon a oloth 
and each tribe by its representative to take 
hold of the oloth and it into its place. 
_ The dispute was thus ended, and when the 

stone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
— fixed it in its situation with .his own 


At the commencement of Muhammad's 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion tothe Ka‘bah, and this fact, taken 


with the circumstance that the earliest Qib-. 


lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 


and not the Ka‘bah, seems to imply that Mo- 


hammad’s strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superstitions ceremonies. 
the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalom and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [saxuHRraH] and not the Ka‘bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve- 
rence, 
Taking the Sarahs chronologically, the 
carliest reference in the Qur’dn to the Ka‘bah 
accurs in Sirah lii. 4, whore the Prophet 


-vens to which 
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swears by the frequented kouse (al- Baitu 'l- 
Ma'mür), but commentators are not agreed 
whether it refors to the Ka'bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenly model above, which is said to 
be frequented by the angels. We then come to 
Sarah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated ngas dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosque (al-Masjidu 'l- Harëm) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (al- Masjidu 'l- 
Aqsa) at Jerusalem. And in this verse wo 
find the Rook at Jerusalem spoken of ag “the 
precinct of which We (God) have blessed, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov- 


‘ing that even then the ophet of Arabia had 


his heart fixed on Monnt 
Ka‘bah. 

Whén Muhammad found himself established 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospeot of 
his obtaining possession of Makkeh, and its 
historic associations, he seems to have with- 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
Sacred Rock and to fiz them on the house at 
Bakkah as the home founded for mankind,—- 
Blessed, and a guidance to all creatures. 
(Sarah iii. 90). The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there being little chance of his succeed- 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The. house at Makkah is made “a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary ” 
(Sarah if. 119). 

The Qiblah is changed by an express com- 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable ae. biting a decided conces- 


on, and not on the 


sion on the part of Muhammad to the olaims 


of the Ka‘bah as a central object of adoration. 
(Sirah ili, seer) 

“ Wo appointed the Qiblah which thon for- 
merly , only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from bim who 


‘turneth on his heels: The change is a dif- 


floulty, but not to thoso whom God hath 
guided. But God will not les your faith bo 
fruitless; for unto man is God Merciful, Gra- 
cious. We have seen thee turning.thy face 
towards every part of Heaven; but we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then.thy face towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards that part. hey, verily, to whom 
‘the Book’ hath been given, know this to be 
the truth fronf their Lord: and God ip not 
regardless of what ye do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to those 
who have received the Soriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah; nor will one of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
come of the unrighteous. They to whom we 
have given the Soriptares know him—the 
— as they know their own ohil- 

: but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hoa- 
they turn them ; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: God will 
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one day bring you all together; verily, God 
is all-powerf And from whatever place 
thou comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; for thie is the truth from 
_ thy Lord; and God ie not inattentive to your 
doings. And from whatever place thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute against you: but as for. the impious 
among them, fear them not; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
yo may be guided aright.” 

The verses of the second Sirah of the 
Qur’in are, according to Jal&lu ’d-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to fix the pre- 
cise date of the following verse :— 
. Sarah ii. 108: “Who.is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God’s mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to ruin them.” 

According to al-Baizdwi, the verso oithor 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
antil the following year. 

In the seventh year of tho Hijrah, Muham- 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Hudaibiyab in the previous 
yonr, allowed to onter Makkah, and perform 
tho circuit of tho Ka'bah; Hubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon were 
still within the sacred building, but, as Mu- 
hammad’s visit was limited to three days, 
he confined himself to tho ordinary rites of 
the ‘Umrah, or visitation, without interferi 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the Ka‘bah 
itself. Before he left, at the hour of midday 
prayor, Bill ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first call to Mus- 
lim prayers, which wore afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. 

The following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in the 
Ka‘bah wero destroyed, and the rites of the 
p wero established as by divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
ba Ka'bah becomos part of the history of 

am. 

The Khalifah ‘Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka‘bah, a.n. 17. 

For a history of the sacred mosquo at 
Makkah, see MASJIDU 'L-HARAM. 

KA‘B IBN MALIK (wy <a 
Je), A companion of the Prophet 
and one of the Angars of.tho tribe of Khazraj. 
Ho was celebrated as a pooct, and ombracod 
Islim after tho second plodge’ of ‘Akabah. 
He was one of the three companions who re- 
fused to accompany Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tabak (Hilal and Mararah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’an, Siirah ix. 118, 119: “Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three who were 
left behind.” For a time Mubammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be- 
came reconciled. Ka‘b became a companion 
of some note, and diod during the reign of ‘Ali. 
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' AL-KABIR (y9). “The Great 
One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God, Sirah xxxiv. 22: “He is the High 
(al-' Alf) and the Great (al-Kabir).” 


KABIRAH (85). ‘The fem. of 
kabir; “ gront.” A term used in theological 
books for Gunah-i-Kabirah, “a t sin”; 
namely, that ein which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and for which punishment has boen 
ordained of God. [sm.] 


KAGBIYAH (KsaS). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Abii Qasim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka‘bi, who was a Mu‘tazili of Bagdad, 
who said tho acts of God were without pur- 
pose, will, or desire. | 


KAOHKUL (J&S). — Persian 


(vulg. kachkol). The b ig bowl of a reli- 
gious mendicant. [raqm.] 


KAFALAH (Sus), - (sart.] 


KAFAN ($). The shroud for 
the dead. It usually consiste of three pieces 
of cloth for a man and fivé for a woman. 
Thoso for & man: 1, An fsdr, or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the kneos 
or ankle joints; 2, A gami¢, or shirt, from the 
neck to the knoos; 8, A sheet to covor the 
whole corpse. For a woman there are 
also a broast band and head band. The 
whole being of white. [puRIAL.] u 


KAFFARAH (8S), from kafr, 
“ to hide.” Heb. Op. Int. “ Co- 
verings; atonemonts ; expiation.” 

The word occurs four bimes in tho 
Qur’an :— 

Sfirah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 


shall have exptation for his sins.” 
Sarah +v. 91: “Its expiation shall be to 
feed ten persons.” ‘This is the expiation for 


your oaths.” ` 

Sérah v. 06: “In expiation thereof shall yo 
feed the poor.” 

The other word used is. fidyah [riprai]. 
The expression kaffarqtu 'g-guniib, “ atono- 
ment for sins,” is used for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage. [mx- 


PIATION. } 
au-KAFI (,3\9\). “The Suf- 
ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 


in the Qur'an, Sfirah xxxix! 87: “Is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 


at-KAFI (sch). The title of a 
collection of treditions by Aba Ja‘far Mubam- 

mad ibn Ya‘qiib al-Kulini (a.n. 828) received 

by the Shitahe. 


KÀFIR (9), pl. kafiran. Lit. 
“The coverer.” One who hides or covers up 
the truth. | 
The word is generally used by Muham- 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Mahammad and his Qur’én, 
and in this sonso it seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Sirah ii 37: 
“ Those who nisbeliove (wa'llazina kafari), 
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and cal) our signs lios, thoy are felluws of the 
Fire. they shall dwell within for ever.” 

It is also usod for those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. Sirah v. 76: “ They indecd are in. 
fidels (la-qad kafara 'ilazina), who say God 
is al- ft ibn Maryam. ... Verily him 
who associates anything with Gud, hath God 
verbidden Paradiso, and his resort is the Fire.” 

Sirah v. 77; “They are infidels who say 
Verily God is the third of throe.” 

[On thie passago the Kumalan say it ro- 
fers to the Nestorians and to the Malakiiyah, 
who beliove that God is ono of three, the 
other two being the mother and son.] 

According to tho Raddu ‘l-Muhtdr (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of kifira or 
infidels: (1) Those who du not believe in the 
Groat First Cause; (2) Those who do not 
boliove in the Unity of God, as tho Sanawi- 
yah who bolieve in the two otornal principles 
of light and darknoss; (8) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not believe 
in a revelation ; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(5) Those who believe in God and in a reve- 
lation, but do not believe in tho general mis- 
sion of Mohammad to the whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews A ied 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjāni saya: “Mankind 
aro divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad. 
ar those who do not believe in it. Thuse 
who do not believe in his mission are oither 
thoso who rojeot it and yot boliove in the in- 
spirution and divine mission of thor pro- 
phets, as tho Jows or Christians, and also 
the Afajusi (Fire Worshi ppera) ; or thuse who 
do not believe in any revelation of God's 
will. Those who do not believe in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who ac- 
knowledgo ‘the existence of God, as the 
Bréhwa (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the 
existunce of « Supreme Ruler, as the Dahri, 
or Atheists.” 

“Those who do not acknuwludge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophot are eithor those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, cr 
those who co not acknowledge it from reflec- 
tion and duo study of the subject. For tho 
former is eterna] punishment, und for the 
latter that punishment which ig not eternal. 
Thore aro aleo those who, whilst they sre 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox aré an-Naji or the 
salvationists.” (Sharhu 'l-Muwagi/, p. 597.) 


KAFOR (js). The unthankful, 
or ungrateful. Condemned in the Qur'an, 
Sdrah xxji. 89: “God loveth not the false, 
the unthanksul.” 


KAFOR ( ap). Lit. “ Oamphor.” 
A fountain in Paradiso meutioned in the 
Qar’dn (Sirah Ixxvi. 5) as the fountain where- 
of the servants cf tho Lord shall drink. But 
«)-Baizawi, tho commentator, takes it for an 
uppellative, and bolioves that the wine of Para- 
diss will be mixed with comphur because of 
its sgrecable coolness and smell. 


KALAMU *LLAH 


AL-KAHF (a81). “The Cave. 
The titlo of the xviuth chapter of the Qur'an, 
in which is’ related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the Aghabu 
‘l-Kahf 


KAHIN (lS), pl. kahanah and 
kuhhan. A soothsayer, or augur. The word 
oceurs only twice in the Qur’éu; und in both 
instances it is used for “a soothsayer.” 

Sirah lii. 29; For thou (Muhammad). by 
tho fuvour of thy Lord, art neither a sooth- 
sayer (kahin), nor one possessed (mujnún).” 

Sirah lxix. 42: “Neither is it (the Qur'an 
the word of a soothsayer (kahin). 

The word is usod in the Traditions in the 
same sense only :— 

Mishkdt, book iv. chap. i.: “The Prophet 
said, beliove in Islam, aud put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kuhunah).” 

Mishkdt, book xxi. ch. ii: “*'Àyihan ro- 
later that tho Prophet was askud about 

h, fortuno-tellers, and ho said, ‘ You 
must not believe anything they say.’ It was 
then said, ‘O Prophet, why do thoy then 
sowetimes tell liee ?‘ And the Prophet said: 
‘Because ono of the jinn steals away tho 
truth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
tho magicians (kuhhan) mix a hundred lies 
with it?” 


The Hobrow Y$ Kohain, iepeùs, is 


‘applied in the Old Tcatament not only to the 


Jewish priests, bat also to Melchizudok 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipber (Gon. xli. 45; see 
marginal reading in our English version), und 
to Jethro (Ex. ii. 16). » 


KAHRUBA (yS). Lit. “ Attract- 
ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A Sufi term. 


KAIFIYAH (KA). “ Detwiled 
circumstances.” A term used in Muhammadau 
books for a statement or — of any- 
thing, e.g. kaif iyal-i-taskķhir, “ the manner o 
attack n rated t-t-rasikhah, “a fixed or 
pormanont quality ”; kaifiyat-i-‘arizak, “a 
moveable or accidental quality,” 


KA’LAH (4S), A kind of sale 
which is prohibited. Aftshkat, book xii. ch, 
v. pt. 2: “ Tho Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for credit. 

‘Abda ’l-Haqq explains it thus: “If ‘Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir- 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I have sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with ‘Amr for ten 
dirhams "—this sale is forbidden. 


KALAM (pS). “ A word; speech.” 
‘Ilmu 'l-halau, “ scholastic —— — 
‘Lkalam, “eloquent”; mukagşalu l alam, 
“tho substance of a discourse.” 


KALAMU 'LLAH (2M MZ). “The 
Word of God.” A titlo given to the Qur'an. 
Sarab ii. 70: « Already a sect of them have 
heard the Word uf Gad.” 


KALIMAH 


KALIMAH (%35). 
Word.” 


In. 
The Oreed of the Muslim. 

Js} Jory ass 83V 3V dt 3 

— Ilãha illã Ilãhu: Muhaimudun Rasülu 
an. 


“The 


“ There is no city but God: Muhammad ir 
the Apostle of God. 

The whole sentence as it stands does not 
occur in the Qur'an; but.the first part of the 
creed, “ Thero is no deity but God,” is in 
tho Siratu Muhammad, or xtvitth chapter of 
the Qur‘in, verse 21; and the socond part, 
“Muhammad is the Apostle of God,” is in the 
Siratu 'l-Fath, or xuvrnth chapter, verse 29. 
Tho firat sontence is knuwh as the Na/y and 
tho Igbdt, or the rejection (there ts no deity 
and the affirmation (but God), and is reci 
often as a roligious office by the Sifi 
faqira. | 

Tho whole crood frequently oocurs in tho 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring olause in 
the daily prayer. 

This Kalimah oocupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ Shema‘ Israil” ot 
the Hobrew Bible in the Jowa’ religiou. The 
Shema' (“ Hear”) in the fourth verse of Deut. 
vi: “Hoar, O Israil, Jehovah our Elohim ts 
one Jehovah”; which is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of the 
Jews. From tho Traditions (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. 2, pt. 1) it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of tho 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom it ia known as the Jalbiyah: 
“T stand up for Thy service, O God! Thoro 
is no partner with Thee.” [TALBITAH. 

The recital of tho kalimah is the first of 
the five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the Fawa'tdw ’sh- ah, 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning. (RECITAL OF THE CREED. ] 


KALIMATU ’L-HAZRAH (K 
t). The fiat of God when He 

said “ Bo,” and it was created. The word 
95, kun, is therefore called the Ka/itmatu ‘'I- 

azrah. It occura in the Qur'àn, Sürah 
xxxvi. 82: “Ilia bidding is only whon Ho 
desires anything to say to it ‘ BE,’ and it is. 
And in about eloven other places. 

KALIMATU ’SH -SHAHADAT 
(Eee LIS). “Tho word of testi- 
mony.” The following expression of belief; 
“T bear witness that there ia no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad ie Hise Apostle.” 
[ PRAYER. | 

KALIMU ’LLAH (al\ aS). “The 
OConverser with God.” <A title given to the 
Prophet Mosen (vide Mishkat, book xxii. ch. 
xii.). It is also referred to in the Qur'an, Siirah 
iv. 162: “Moses did God speak to—con- 
versing.” 

KALISAH, KILISAH (4S). A 
Christian Church, 'ExxÀnoúa:- The word is 
nsed in books of Muhammadan iaw for both 
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Ohristian and Jowish placos of worship. Tho 
word kanisah is also usod. [KANISAH. ] 
KAMIL (}-S). “Perfect; com- 
plote.” Al-Insdnu 'l-Kam'l, “the porfect man.” 
A mystic term. [INSANU ’L-KAMIL, ] 


KAMILIYAH (&1elS). A soct of 
Shi‘ah Maslims founded by Abi ‘Il-Kamil, who 
said the Asahib, or Companions of tho Pro- 
phet, were infidels, because they rejected tha 

ouse of ‘Ali in forming the Khalifate, and 
he evon called the Khalifah ‘Ali an infidel 
because he did not claim his righte when Mu- 
hammad died. (Kitbu 't-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


KANAN (ows). = “Canaan.” 
Not mentioned by name in tho Qur'an. The 
Commentators al-Baigdwi and Jalalu 'd-din, 
aay he was the sop of Noah; but the author of 
the Qimfis dictionary says ho was thé son of 
Shem. (According to tho Old Testament, ho 
oe tho son of Ham, Gon. x. 6; 1 Ohron. 
. 8. 
e is said to bo that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur'an, Sirah zi. 44. [xnoan.] 


KANISAH (4—e5). A Christinn 
church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hidayah (vol. ii 
p. 219) fur a synagogue. [cHuRCHES.]} 


at-KANZU 'L-MAKHFI (p50 
css 31). Lit. “ The Secret Treasure.” 


A term used by the Sifis for the essence and 
personality of God. 


KÄRAWĀN (o$). Persian. “A 
caravan.” The Arabic torm.is Qafilak. A 
party of merchants Picco ay on a journey 
under the direction of a leader who is callod 
a Qafilah Bashi. | 

KARBALA’ (&S),; or MASH- 
HADU "L-HUSAIN. A city in al-‘Iraq, cele- 
brated as tho scene of the martyrdom of al- 
Husain —— and tho placo of his eee 
chre. . Itie fifty miles south-west of Bagh 
and sbout six miles west of the Euphrates. 


au-KARIM (iy). “Tho Gone- 
toui er One of tho ninoty-nine attributes 
of God. 


KAROBIN (cyets)5 ). [cuer] 


KASHF (4$). The uncovering 
of anything coverod; manifestation, A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to tho mind of man, by the graco 
and power of God. 


KATIB (+55). An Amanuensis ; 
a clerk; a secretary. In the latter senno it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Mani‘ 
az-Zubri, the secretary to al-Waqidi. [ma- 
TIBU 'L-WAQIDI. } 


KATIBU ‘’L-WAQIDI (J 
css St). Tho seeretary of al-Waqidi. 
A Moslim historian, largely quoted by Sir 
William Muir in his Life of Mahomet, and 
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also by Sprenger, and often given as an autho- 
rity in the present work. 

Mr. Ameer Ali in bis Life of Muhammad 

ndon, 18738), couples the name of Katibu 
- Wagidi with that of al- Waqidi himself, as 
regarded by “the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Ibn Khallkan in 
support of his opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn Khallikaén doos speak of tho traditions 
rovoivod by al-Wagidi as “of foublo autho- 
. rity,” but he bears testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of al-Wagidi’s secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. sneer Ali to couple the two nantes 
togethor in his preface :— : 

‘“ Aba Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Tbn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, morit, and eminence. He lived for 
some timo with al-Wakidi (waqmi in the 
charaoter of a seoretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi. Amongst the masters: under 
whom he studied was Sofyan Ibn Oyaina. 
Treditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Aba Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Duny& and'Abii Muhammed al-Hfrith Ibn 
Abi Osima at-Tamimi. Ha composed an ex- 
collont work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
foront classes (tabakdt) of Muhammad's oom- 
panion and of the Tabis. It sontains aleo a 

istory of the khalifs brought down to his 
own time. He left also a smaller Tabakdt. 
Hits character as a veracious and trustworth 
historian is universally admitted. It is sai 
that the complete collection of sl-Wakidi's 
works remained in the possession of four 
persons, the fret of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acquirements in the 
scicnces, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
raturo; most of his books treat of the tradi- 
tions and law. Tho Khatib Abd Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speake of him in 
— terms: ‘ We aaa eure mad sa 

as a, man of unim integrity, an 

the Traditions. which he delivered area peer 
of his verucitty, for in tho greater part of the 
information ded down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.’ Ho 
was a mavwla (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He diod at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter Jumida, an. 203 (De- 
cember, a.p. 818), at the age of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out- 
side the Damascus gate (Bab as-Shüm.)”— 
(Ibn Khallikān, Biog. Dict., in loco.) 


ALKAVUBAR(, Mi). Lit.“ Abun- 
dance.” A pond in Mubamuinad’s paradise 
known as the f/auzu ‘l-Kaugar, or ‘“ Tho 
Pond of Abundanco.” 

Tho word occurs once in the Qur'an, Sirah 
oviii. 1-3:— - 

“Truly wo have given thoe an ubun- 
dance (i.e. ul- Kaugar) ; 

“ Pray thercforo to tbo Lord, and slay the 
victims, 
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“ Verily whoso hateth theo shall be child- 
ess.” 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. Al-Baigdwi thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. | 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
* saw tho pond al-Kaugar in the night of 

is Mi‘réj or heavenly journey [wt'R4AJ] and 
that it “was a river of wator on ouch side of 
which there were domes, vuol formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

‘Abda ‘lah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Pro- 
phet said “the circumference of al-Kaugar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its coups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. Ho who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.”  (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. xii.) 


KHABAR-I-WAHID (so, ye). 
A term used in the Traditions for a tradition 
related by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators. (TRADITION. ] 


KHABAR MUTAWATIR (y+ 


A term used for a tra- 
dition which is handed down by very many 
distinct chains of narrators, and which has 
been alwaye accepted as authontic and go- 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syad Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus- 
lims of every period have declared tho Qur'àn 
is the only Hadig Mutawitir, but some have 
declared oertain Ahadig also to be Muta- 
witir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Essay on the Traditions, p. 15.) [rravi- 
TIONS. 


KHABIŞ (tt). 
baso; wicked.” 

Qur’än viii. 88: “That God may distin- 
guish tho vile from tho good, and may put 
the vile one on tho top of the other, and 
hoap all up togother, and put them into hell.” 


KHADIJAH (2.258). Known as 
Ahadiatu ‘l-Kubrd, ‘‘Khadijah the Great.” 
The t wife of Muhammad, and the first 
convert to a beliof in hia mission. 

Sho was a Quraish lady of good fortune, 
tho daughter of Khuwailid, who was the 
groat grandson of Qugaiy. Before eho mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage’ with 
Muhammad, she. had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died Docember, 
A.D. 619, aged 65; having been his coun- 
sollor and support for fivo-and-twenty yoars. 
Sho had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughtors: al-Qagim, and ‘Abdu ‘llah, also 
called at-Taiyib and at-Tahir, Zainab, Ru- 
quiyah, Fatimah, and Umm Kulgim. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet. 
and from her and ber husband ‘Ali are de- 
scended that postority of Saiyids who are 


“ Impure ; 
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the subjects of such frequent petitions in the 
kbutbahs and the liturgical prayers in all 
parts of the Muhammadan world. 
Muhammad ever retained his affection for 
Khadijah. ‘Ayishah said: “I wae never so 
ealous of any one of tho Prophet's wives as 
was of ijah, although I never saw her. 
The Prophot was always talking of her, and he 
would very often slay goats and cut them up, 
and send pieces òf t as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
‘One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman as Khadijah in the world!’ 
And the Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and so, ‘and I had children by 
her.” (AMfishkat, book xxix. ch. xxii.) ` 
According to a traditjonal saying of Mu- 
hammad, Khadijah, Fatimah, the Virgin 


Mary, and Asiyah the wifo of Pharaoh, wero 


tho four perfect women. (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. xxix. pt. 2.) [MUHAMMAD.]) 


KHAFI (4). “Hidden.” A 
term used in works on exegesie for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that which is obvious. (quran. ] 


KHAIBAR (yx). A rich and 

puloun valley, cight stages from al- 

adinal., inhabited by Jews. It is celo- 
brated in the history of Islam as the scono 
of on^ of Muhammad's expeditions, A.H. 7, 
when ‘he chief Kininah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir's Life of 
M. , new ed., p. 888, segg.) 

Here the Prophet instituted mut'ah, or 
temporary marriage. [mur‘aH.] Hore were 
the special orders rega — and unclean 
animals promulgated. : Here Muhammad 
married Safiyah, tho widow of tho chief of 
Khaibar.’ Here Zainab, the sister of the 
warrior Merhab, who had lost her husband, 
hor father, and ber brother in battle, triod 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar, therefore, marks 
an h in the Propbet’s history. (munam- 
MAD. 


KHAIRĀT (=+). The plural 
of Khair. ‘Oharity; good deeds.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’in in ite singular 
form (khair), but in modern theological works 
is mord frequently used in ite plural 
orm. 


KHAIRU 'L-QURON (yy yt). 


The best generations. A term used for the 


first three génerations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. Muhammad is related 
to have said. there would. be three virtuons 
generations, the one in which ho lived and 
the two following it. . 


KHALFIYAH (4c). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Khalfu ‘l-Khiriji, who 
maintained, contrary to the general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will be eter- 
nally damned. 


KHALID (Se). Son of al-Walid. 
The famous Muhammadan general. He 
fought against Muhammad at Uhud ańd do- 
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feated the Muslim army. The Prophet mar- 
ried Maimiinah, who was an aunt to Khalid, 
a lady fifty-one years of age, and soon after- 
wards Khilid himeolf embraced. Islam and 
became one of its most powerfal champions. 
He led tho Bedouin converts in the advance 
on Makksh, and was present as one of the 
chief léaders of the Muslim army at the. 
battle of Hunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign of Abii Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abi Bakr, and he 
would have ordered Khalid to be put.to 
death, but ‘Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwarde took the lead in various expedi- 
tions. He invaded al-Iriq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, dofeated the Christians at Ajnadin, 
eommanded the Muslim army at Yarmik, and 
subdued the country as far as the Euphrates. 
After the taking of Damasous, he was recalled 
by ‘Umar, and sent to Himg and Ba‘labakk. 

Hoe died at Hims a.n. 18, a.p. 689. 


KHALIDON (yy), pl. of khalid, 
“ Evorlasting.” A term used to express the 
everlasting character of the joys of heaven 
and the tormonte of hoil. It is used fifty 
times in tho Qur'an in this sense [BTgRNAL 
PUNISHMENT. } 


KHALIFAH (lde), pl. Khulafà’, 
from khalf, “to leave bohind.” Anglice, 
“ Oaliph.” A successor; a lioytenant; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. The word is used in 
the Qur’in for Adam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. ` 

Sürah ji. 28: “ And when thy Lord said 
to tho angels,‘I am about to place a vioe- 
gerent (khola) on the oarth,’ thoy said, 
‘Wilt Thou place theroin one who will do 
ovil therein and shed blood ?’” 

And also for David :— 

Sfrah xxxviii. 25: “O David! verily Wo 
have made thee a vicegerent (khalifah); 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Mubammadanism it is the title given 
to the successor of Muhammad, who is. vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both oivil and tefigiouss, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Qur'an 
and Hadis. The word more frequently used 
for. the office in Muhammadan works of ju- 
risprudence, is mam — ér al-Imamu 
‘l-A‘zam (the great leader). Ít is held to be 
an essential prinoiple in the establishment of 


.the office, that there shall be only one Khalifah 


at the same time; for the Prophet said: 
“When two Khalifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
i is a rebel” (Mishkat, book xvi. 
oh. i. ° 

Acco to all Sunani Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Khalifah bo “a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a loarned divine, a — 
a just person, and one of the Quraish (i.e, of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be- 
longed). | 

The Shi'ahs hold that ho should be ono of 
the descendants of the Prophet’s own family ; 
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but this is rejected by tho Sunnis and Wah- 
habia. 

‘The condition that the Khalifab should be 
af the Quraish is very important, for thoroby 
the prosent Ottoman Sultāns fail to ostablish 
their claims to the Khalifate (Arabic Khildfah). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are ontitlod tho A/ulafa’u'r- Rashsdun, or “ tho 
. woll-directed Khalifahs.” Acoording to the 
Baghyutu 'r-Rutd, only the first five Khali- 
fala, ALO Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ugman, ‘Ali, and sl- 
Hasan, aro ontitlod tu the distinction of Kha- 
lifah, the others being merely <Amirs, or 
Governors, After tho deaths of thw first five 
Khalifahs, the Khalifate, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passod succossively to the Umayades (Bank 
(;mayah). The frst Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Mu‘awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
tho Quraish tribo, who rocoived tho Khalifate 
from al-Hlanan, Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen Khalitahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending ovor a period from 4. H. 
41 to A.H. 182 (A.D. 661 to a.D. 750). The 
title thon passed to Abia 1-‘Abbiis, the fourth 
in descent from al-‘Abbas, tho uncle of Mu- 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- 
seven’ in number, who roigned ot Baghdad 
from a.u. 132 to a.u. 6566 (a.D. 750 to a.D. 
1258). f 

The temporal power of the Abbasido Kha- 
lifabs was overthrown by Halak Khan, grand- 
son of the celebrated Ohenjiz Kkan, A.D. 
1258; but for throo centuries, cortain de- 
scondants of tho Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of tho prosent dynasty əf Turkish Sultans 
was ‘Usman (Otbmån), a chioftain doscended 
from the Orghuz Turks (born at Sakut, a.n. 
1259), who was at firet tho ruler of e small tor- 
ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded tho 
wholo oouptry of Mukkah, and een 
oxtended bis conquests tu the Bluok, Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifabs in t. About 
the year a.D. 1515 (a.u. 921), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and peror of Oon- 
stantinople, finding himself the most powerful 
' prince of his day in Islam, and wis still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived tho 
idea of reviving in bis own person the ox- 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He hsd more 


than one claim to be considered thoir cham- 


pion by orthodox Muhammedaus, for ho was 


the grandson of that Muhammad IT. who had. 


finally extinguished the Roman Enapire of 
the East; and he had himself just ended a 
successful campsign against tho heretical 
Shah of Persia. Hia only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperora in India, 
the Emporor of Morocco, and tho Mameluke 
rulor of Kyypt, then known to the world as 
pur excellence, “the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulera of what were remote lands 
of Islam, Salim seoms to have troubled him- 
solf little, but he made war on Egypt. In 
a.D. 1616 he invaded Syrin, ita sutlyhig pro- 
vince, and in ap. 1517 ho entered Oairo. 
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There he made prisonor the reigning Mame- 
luke, Qansau '1-Qhauri, and bad him publicly 
hoheaded. 

Ho then, in virtue of a very doubtful ces- 
sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn ‘Amri 'l-Hakim, a descendant 
of the houso of al-‘Abbas, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself. the following style and title: Sultans 
‘a-Salatin wa Hakinu ‘l-Hakinm, Maliku 't- 
Bahruin wa Hamiyn 'l-Durrain, Khalifatu 
'r- Rusüli ‘Uih, Amiru'l-Muminin, wa Sultan, 
wa Khan; that is: “ King of kings and Ruler 
of rulera, Monarch of the two seas (the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protoctor 
of the two lands (ul-Hijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Succossor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Ruler of the Faithful, 
King and Ohiof.” It is said that be trst had 
tho sulisfuction of hearing hia namo mọu- 
tionud in tho public prayora ua Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zacha- 
a at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1619. ; 

Such are the titles still claimod by the 
Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to themsolves 
the position of Khalifahs and Successors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, a mere asser- 
tion; for tho tillo and office being clective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the powor 
of any Khalifah to transfor it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
tho ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, und has induced bis subjects to 
noquicsce in tho usurpation. We have not 
scen a single work of authority, nor met 
with a singlo man of learning, attempting to 
rove that tho Sulpans of Turkey are rightful 
Khalifabs ; for tho assumption of tho title by 
anyone who is not of tho Quraish tribe is 
undoubledly illogal and horotical, as will be 
seon from the following authorities :-— 

Mishkutu "lL Musabih, book xxiv. ch. xi: 
“Ibn ‘Ar relates that the Prophet of God 
said: * Tho Khalifah shall Vo in tho Quraish 
tribe us long as there aro two persons in it, 
ony to rulo and another to sorse.’ ” 

Sharku ‘l- Muwayt/, p. 606. Arabic odition, 
Egypt: “It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Imam) be of the Quraish tribe. AN admit 
this except the Khawirij and vartain Murta- 
zilabs. We alleay with the Prophet: ‘ Let the 
Khalifah bo of tbe Quraish’; and it is cor- 
tain that tho Companions acted upon this in- 
junotion, for Abia Bukr arged it as an autho- 
rity upon the Angars, on the day of Sakhifab. 
when the Companicus were present and 

. It is, therefore, for a cortalnty 
established that the Khalifah must be of the 
The H ahi 'l 

e Hujatu ‘ahi `L Bala , p 38d, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: “It — — 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be’ of 
tho Quraish tribe.” 

The Kash’hafu '! [gtilakat; A Dicti 
of Technical Terns. Edited by Ovlonel N. 
Lees, in loco: “ [ho Khalifah (Imšm) muat 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that tho Wabhabia 
regarded the Turkish Sultay as a usurper, 
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when Saliid took Makkah and al-Madinah in 
1804; and to the present day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the khutbah is re- 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, iustead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which would not be the case if he were ac- 
knowlodged as a lawful Khalifah. In a col- 
leotion of khutbahs, entitled the Majma‘u 
Kkutab, the name of the Sulfdn of Turkey 
does not oncé ocour, although this collection 
ismuch used in M adan states. We 
ha¥e scen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hydorabad and Bengal; but we be- 
lieve it will bo found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India. 
khutbahs, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im- 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Hanifite “Ulamš' in sup- 
port .of the claims of the present Ottoman 


dynasty are :-— i 

(1) The right of the Sword.—The Khalifate 
Salar a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holdor of the title should be recognined 
nntil a claimant with a better title should 
a . Now, the first qualification of a 
— waa, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
by a party; and Salim had both claimed tho 

lifate and supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He o srengen the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been foun z 
bok Election, that's, tho sanction of a logal 

y of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu ‘agd (or council), had been removed 
from ‘al- Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to. Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Oairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Osiro to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia's 
some of the Ulama (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish ‘Ulama had elected 
him or ratified hie election. A form of eleo- 
tion is to the present day observed at Oon- 
stantinople in token of this right, and cach 
new Sultan of the houso of. ‘Ugman, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
an Khalifah till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the ‘Ulam&'. This cere- 
mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosque of Aiyfb. 

(8) Nomination.—Sultin Salim, es has beon 
already said, obtained frem Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titalarly Khalifah, a full cession of all the 
Khalifah rights of that family. "The fact, as 
far ae it goes, is historical, and the only flaw 
in tho argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakki! had no right thus to dispoee of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtne of his birth. As a precedent for nomi- 
nation, they cite tho act of Aba Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended ‘Umar as his 
successor in the Khalifato. 
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4) The Guardianship of the Two Shrines ` 
(! naraman), that is to say, of Makkah and 
erusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the ‘Ulamia’, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Hijés is in 
itself sufficient title to the Khalifate. It 
Boema certainly to havo been so considored 
in the first ago of Islárn, and many a bloody 
war wae then fought for the right of protect- 
ing the Baitu ‘lick, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khalifahs has 
been too often broken to make thie a very 
tenable argument. In tho tenth oentury, 
Makkah was held by the Karmathian bere- 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Im&ms of San‘&’, 
and for seven years in the present century by 
the Wahbhiabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the Haramain, or two shrines, was one of 
Salim’s pleas; and it is one which has rea 
kum in modern arguments respecting the 
fal rights of his descendants. 

ç) Possession of the Amanat, or sacred 
relics. Thie last is a ploa addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learnéd; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a poworful influence at 
the present «lay over the ignorant masa of 
Muslima. It waa assorted, and is.still a pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
A.D. 1258, cortain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc- 
cossion. They consisted of tho cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and of 
tho sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of — 
at Oonstantinople. (See The Future of Islam, 
— Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 
p. 66. | 

On ‘ne general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Khalifah, is necessary for 
Islam, the author of the Sharhu ‘l-Muwagif 
says, “The appointment of an Imăm (s.e 
Khalifah) is inoumbont upon the uvitod body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
tho Sunnis, although the Mu'tasilaho and 
Zaidiyahs say it is nony ex ent, but not 
ordered by the law, whilat the Ishmailiyahs 
and the [Imimiyahs say God will Ilimself ap- 
point an Imam for tho establishmont of sound 
doctrine. ome say the appointment of an 
Jm&m is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when thoy sro in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imim, or Khalifah, being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abi Bakr, 
the first Khalifsh, it was established by 
general consent; and Abd Bakr, in his first 
khutbah after the death of Muhammad, saidy 
“Beware! Muhammad ie certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should bo appoiuted for its pratection.” 
And all the Muslims nt that timo consonted 
to this saying of Abi Bakr, and consequently 
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in all ayes Muslims have had an Imam. And ; will be asked about it whether he took good 


it is well known that without euch an officer 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for 
without him it is iznpossible to maintaiu the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriagy, 
Jihid, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islam. (Sharbu 'l-Muwagr/, p. 603.) 

The following are some of tho injunctions 
of Muhammad regarding the hnam or Kha- 
lifah : 


“When two Khalifahs have beon set up, 
put the last of them to death und prouservo 
the other, for the second is a rebo!.” 

“He who acknowledges an nin must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

' “ Whomever God appoints as Imam, and he 
doea not protect his peoplo, shall never smell 
the smella of paradise.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the ordors of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law ; 
then when he is ordored to sin, he must 
neither attend to-it nor obey it.” 

“ Whoever quits obedience to the Imim 
and divides a y of Muslims, dies like the 

ple iv ignorance; and whoever takes a part 

in an affray, without knowing tho true from 
the false, dows not fight to show hinm religion, 
but to aid oppression ; and if ho is slain, thon 
ho dies as the poople of iynorance; and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and tho vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
rotectod by them, is not of me nor am I of 


** The Companions said, ‘O Prophet! when 
they are vur onomies and wo theirs, may 
we not fight with them?’ He said, ‘No, 
wo long as they keep on foot tho yers 
amongat you’; this he repeated, ‘ Beware! 
he who shall bo constitutod your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobcdience to God ; 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw youraelves from his obedience.” 

‘Ho who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before (iod on tho Day of Resurrec- 
tion without a proof of hie faith; and he 
who dies without having professed to tho 
Imam, dies as tho people of — 

“ Prophots wore the governors of tho chil- 
dren of foral; when one died, another supplied 
his place; and verily there is no prophet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a po many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, ‘ Then what do you 
order us?’ The Prophet said, ‘Obey the 

lifah, and give him his due; for verily 
pe will ask about the duty of the subject.’” 

“u Bowaro! you arc all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects; then 
tho Imam is the guardian of tho subject, and 
he will be asked respecting the subject; and 
aman is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be ankod how they behaved, and his 
conduct to them; and a wife is a guardian 
to her husband's house and children, ` and 


will be interrogated about them; anda alave | 


is a shepherd to his master’s property, and 





| 


care of it or not.” 

“God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counsellors 
with him; one of them directing lawful 
dovde, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, and that isthe devil; and he is P 
from sin whom God has guarded.” (Afishkat 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

I.—The Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed , Khalifahs, 


and al-Hasan (at Makkah) :— 
1. Abi Bakr, a.m. 11 (av. 682). 
(Oollected the ån into one volume.) 


2. ‘Umar, a.m. 18 (A.D. 634). 
(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 
8. ‘Ugman, a.H. 28 (A.D. 648). 
vades Cyprus; revolt at al-Kufah.) 
4. ‘All, a.u. 35 (a.p. 655). 
(Revolt of Mu‘awiyah; ‘Ali assas- 
sinated.) 
5. Al-Husan, a.u. 40 (A.p. 660). 
Resigns; poisoned.) 
(2) Umaiyade dynasty. The Bana Umai- 
yah (at Damascus) :— 
. Mua‘awiyah I., A.B. 41 (a.D. 661). 
(Siego of Oonstantinoplo; makes Da- 
wnascus the capital.) 
Yazid L, a.m. 60 (a.n. 679). 
(Destruction of al-Husain’s party and 
his death.) 
Mu‘diwiyah IL, a.u. 64. (a.p. 688). 
_ (Deposed.) 
Marwan L, a.a. 64 (a.p. 688). 
(Poisoned.) 
‘Abdu 'l-Malik, a.u. 66 (a.D. 684). 
Arabian money firat coined.) 
Al-Walid I., a.n. 86 (a.D. 705 
(Conquest ot Africa, Spain, Bukhëárah.) 
7. Sulaiman, a.u. 96 (a.D. 715). 
(Defeated before Constantinople; dies 
of grief.) 
‘Umar (Omer), a.u. 99 (a.D. 717). 
(Poisoned.) 
9. Yazid II., a.u. 101 (a.D. 720). 
Ge generals succefsful in war.) 
10. Hishám, a.u. 106 (a.D. 724). 
(Charles Martel checks tho conquost vf 
the Arabs in tho West; rise of the 
A bbasides.) 
11. Al-Walid II., a.u. 125 (4.D. 748). 
(Slain by conspirators.) 
12. Yazid TIL, am. 126 (a.v. 744). 
(Diod of the ) 
18. Ibrahim, a.x. 126 aD. 744). 


(Deposed. 
14. Marwan, a.u. 127 (a.D. 744). 
Dofeated by the Abbasides, pursued 
N. ie} pt, and slain on the banks of the 
ile. 
The ond of the Umayah dynasty, A.L 1832 
(A.n. 749). 
(3) The Abbiside dynasty. Ad-Daulata '1- 
ene (at Baghdad and sbaumara). 
1. Aba 'l-‘Abbis as-Saffdh, a. 132 (a.n. 750). 
(Resides at sl-Kifah.) 
2. Al-Mansiir, A.u. 186 (ap. 754). 
(Abdu 'r-Rahman, the Umaiyah Kha- 
lifah seizes Spain; Baghdad founded). 
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3. Al-Mahdi, a.n. 158 (a.D. 775). 

(Conquers Nicomedia on Sea of Mar- 
mora, making the Empress Ireno pay 
tribute.) 

4. Al-Hādi, a.n. 169 (a.D. 785). 
5. Harünu 'r-Rashid, a.n. 170 (a.n. 786). 
Tho hero of Arabian Nighta; a flou- 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 
6. Al-Amin, a.n. 198 — 809). 
7. Al-Ma'milu, A.R. 198 (a.D. 818). 

(The Augustan period of Arabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-Mu‘tagim, a.g. 218 (a.p. 888). 

(Makes the city of Saumara his 
capital; decline of the Khalifate.) 

9. Al-Wasiq, a.tt. 227 (A.D. 841). 
10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.n. 282 (a.p. 847). 

(A persecutor of tho Jewa and Ohris- 
tiana ; murderod. ) 

11. Al-Muntasir, À tt. 247 (A.D. 861). 

13. Al-Muesta'in, A.u. 248 (a.D 862). 

138. Al-Muʻtazz, a.n. 252 (a.D. 866). 

14. Al-Muhtadi, a.a. 255 (a.p. 869). 

15. Al-Mu‘tamid, A.it. 266 (a.p. 870). 
(Re-establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 

16. Mu‘tasid, a.n. 279 (a.D. 892). 

(Conquers Persin; Inmail Samain 
voizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 

17. Al-Muktafi I., A.tt. 289 (A.D. 902). 

(Ismail Samain seizes Persia from the 
Khalifah. 

18. Al-Muqtadir, a.H. 295 (a.p. 908). 

(The Fafimites in t.) 

19. Al-Qahir, a.m. 820 (a.D. 982). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Rasi, a.H. 822 (a.p. 984). 

(The last of the Khalifahs who ever 
rocited the khutbah.) 

21. Al-Mittaqi, a.m. 329 (a.D. 940). 

line of the Ab ar 
22. Al-Mustakfi, a.m. 888 (a.D. 944). 
28. Al-Muta', a.m. 884 (A p. 945). 

(Tho Fatimate Khalifahs 
North Africa and t.) 

24. At-Tšie, a.n. 868 (a.D. 974). 


(Deposed.) 
“Qadir, A.B. 881 (a.p. 991). 
— of Ghazni conquers India.) 


Al 
26. Al-Qš'im, A.g. 422 (a.p. 1081). 
Rise of the ler an Turks.) 
27. Al-Muqtadi, a.n. 467 (a.v. 1075). 
The first crusade; rise of Hasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 
28. Al-Musta‘gir, a.H. 487 (a.pv. 1094). 

So taken by the Fatimites.) 
Al-Mustarshid, a.w 512 (a.p. 1118). 
Murdered by the Assassins.) 

hid, a.m. 629 (A.D. 1185). 

Mardered by the — 
81. Al-Muktafi II., a.n. 630 (a.p. 1186). 

(Defeated by the Turks; second 
crusade, A.D. 1146. 

Al-Mustanjid, A.g. 656 (A.p. 1160). 

Disorders in Persia. 

33. Al-Mustahdi, a.n. 666 (a.p. 1170). 
(Saladin, the Sulfin of Egypt, con- 
qters Syria.) 
34. An-Něāşir, a.u. 575 (a.D. 1180). 

(Conquests of Jengiz Khin; 

crusade, A.D. 1189.) 


seize all 
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85. Ag-Zšhir, a.m. 622 ap 1226). 
36. Al-Muastansir, A.u. 628 (A.p. 1226). 
Persia subjeot to the Moghula.) 
37. Al-Musta‘gim, a.w. 640 (a.n. 1240 
(lfalaku, the Turk, n grandson of 
Jengiz Khin, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, a.n. 656 (a.D. 1258). 
Tho uncle of the last Khalifah goes to 
Egypt, while the Khalifate continues 
only as a spiritual power. 


(4) The ‘Ugman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 
. ‘Ugman I. (Othman), A.D. 1299. 
Ürkhån, a.p. 1826. 
. Murad (Amurath), ap. 1360. 
. Bayaszid I, a.p. 1889. 
. Rulaiman I., A.D. 1402. 
Mea, a.v. 1410. 
. Muhammed I., A.n. 1418. 
Morad IL, A.D. 1421. 
Mubammad II., a.p. 1451. 
. Bayāzid II., a.D. 1481. 
. Salim I. (Selim), a.p. 1512. 
(Asnumes the title of Khalifah.) 
12. Sulaimën IL, A.D. 1520. 
18. Salim IL, a.n. 1666. 
14. Murad IIL, a.p. 1574. 
tö. Muhammad IIL, a.p. 169. 
16. Ahmad L, a.p. 1603. : 
17. Mustafa I., A.D. 1617. 
(Doposed in. favour of his nephew.) 
18. ‘Ugman IL, a.p. 1618. 
10. Mustafa I. A.p. 1622. 
tored and again deposed. 
20. — A.D. 1623. . 
21. Ibrahim, a.v. 1640. 
22. Muhammad IV., a.D. 1649, 
28. Sulaimän III., A.D. 1687. 
24. Ahmad II., A.D. 1691. 
26. Mustafa II., a.D. 1095. 
26. Abmad IIL, A.p. 1708. 
27. Mahmid I., A.p. 1780. 
28. ‘Ugman III., A p. 1754. 
29. Mustafa III., A.p. 1767. 
80. ‘Abdu 'l-Hamid L, 1774. 
31. Salim IIL, a.v 1788. 
82. Mustafa IV., a.p. 1807. 
38. Mahmüd IL, 1808. 
81. “Abdu '-Majid, A.p. 1889. 
85. ‘Abdu ‘l-‘Asiz, a.p. 1861. 
86. Murad V., a.p. 1876. 
87. ‘Abdu ’l-Hamid, a.p. 1876. 


Il.—The Shitahs ony regard those as 
rightful d/manis (they do not use the word 
ifah) who are descended from ‘Ali (the 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wife Pā- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. Acco 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successor whon he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on hie way to al-Madinah, tho Pro- 
phot, with ‘Ali and certain other of the Oom- 
nione stayed at a place called Ghadiri-i- 
üm. And that it was here revealed by 
Gabriel that he should nominate ‘Ali as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “O 
ye people, I am your Prophet and ‘Ali is my 
auccessor. From us (ie ‘Ali and my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
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of the Imimns.” 
384.) 

According to the Shi‘ahs, there have only 
been twolve lawfu) {mams :— 

“1. ‘AU, son-in-law of Mubammad. 

2. Al-Hasan, eldest son of ‘Ali and Fatimah. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of ‘Ali and 
Fatimah. | 

4. Zaina 1-‘Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

5. Muhammad a)-Bagqir, son of Zainu ’I- 
‘Abidin. 


Bagqir. 

7. Musa '1-Kazim, son of Ja‘far. 

8. ‘Ali ar-Rag&, son of Misa. 

9. Muhammad at-Tagi, son of ‘Al: ar-Razii. 

10. ‘Alf an-Naqi, son of at-Tagqi. 

1 x — al-‘Agkari, son of ‘Ali. 

12. 
Imim Mahdi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appear 
agsin as al-Mahdi, the Director, in tho last 
days. [AL-MANDI.] 

e Kings of Persia bavo nover claimed to be 
in any sense the successors of tho Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmiad ‘Abdu ‘llab (4.8. 706, a.n. 
1806), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi'ah. 

Iil.—The sk atimide Khalifuhs wore a dy- 
nasty who claimed the Khalitate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Khalifah Muqtadir, thoir 
founder, ‘Ubaidu 'l ab, pretending to bo al- 
Mahdi, “ The Director,” and wu descendant of 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D. 910 to a.D. 1171, and were in all fourteen 
- Khalifahs. | 
1. ‘Ubaida "Mah, a.n. 910. 

(Ravaged the cousts vf Italy and 
jnvadod Egypt sevoral timos.) 

Al-Qi'im, a.w. 988. 
. Al-Mangur, a.v. 946, 
. Al-Muʻizz, A.n. 956. 

(Established the Khalifate of the Fi- 
timides in Egypt; defeated in Spain; 
took Sicily; founded Cairo; conquered 
Syria and Palestine.) 

5. Al-‘Agiz, a.p. 978. 
(Married a Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dcia and Jerusalem.) 
. Al-Hakim, ap. 996. 
(Persecuted Jows and Obristians.) 
. Ag-Gabir, av. 1021. 
he power of the Fatimides declines.) 

Al-Mustanşir, a.D. 1087. 

(The rise of the Turks.) 
9. Al-Musta‘li, av. 1094. 
(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 
. Al-Amir, A.D. 1101. ` 
11. Al-Håfg, a.D. 1129. 
Ax-Zalir, A.p. 1149. 
Al-Fa’is, av. 1164. 
Al-Agid, a.p. 1160, 

(The last of the Fatimide Khalifaha. 
His Wasir, Nüra ‘d-din, on the desth of 
hia master, submits to the Abbaside 
Khalifah Mustahdi, A.p. 1171.) 
[=ATewelrAn.] 
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n. Ja'faru 's-Yüdiq, son of Muhammad al- 


ad, son of al- Askari, or the 


(See Hayatu 'l-Qulüb, p. | 
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IV.—The Khalifate of Cordova in Spain 
was foundod by a descendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah dynasty, ‘Abda: ‘r-Rahmin ibn 
Mu‘awiyab. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from a.p. 711, when Tarik and Misa 
came ovor from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But ‘Abdu ‘r-Raliman was the first to ussume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is a list of tho Khalifahs of 
Cordova and Granada from a.p. 755 to the 
fali of Granada, a.v. 1492 :— 

1. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmau I., a.p. 756. 
(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 

PEA l 
. Hishám I., a.D. 786. 

. ‘Abdu 'r-Rahmān TI., a.n. 786. 
. Al-Hakam L, a.D. 796. 
(Surnamed “ The Oruel.”) 
. ‘Abdu 'r-Rahman III., a.D. 821. 
Christians persecuted.) 
6. Muhamınad l., a.p. 852. 
Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 
. Al-Munayyir, a.v. 886. 
. ‘Abdu ‘lah, a.p. 888. 
(Flourishing period of literature aud 
science at Cordova.) 
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' 9, ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman IV., a.D. 912. 


The heroic age of Spain.) 

. Al-Hakam U., a.n. 961. 
.. Hisham IL, a.p. 976. 
. Sulaiman, A.D. 1012. 

(Dofeated and exocutod by Alt) 
. ‘All, a.w. 1015.. 
. ‘Abdu 'r-Rahmin V., a.p. 1017. 
. Al-Qasim, a.p. 1018. 
. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmian VI., 4.D. 1028. 
. Muhammed IL, a.p. 1028. 
. Hisham IIT, a.p. 1026. 

(Esteemod for bis equitable and hu- 

mauno government.) 
. Jawabir, a.v. 1081. 
. Muhammad 1I., a.D. 1044. 
. Muhammad 1V., A.n. 1000. 
22. Muhammad V., a.b. 1009. 

(Siege of Toledo, a.v. 1082.) 

. Yüsuf L, A.D. 1094. 
. “Ali, A.D. 1107. 
. Tashifin, A.D. 1144. 
. ‘Abdu 'l-Munʻim, a.p. 1147. 
. Yüsuf IL, A.D. 1168. 
. Yusqüb L, A.p. 1178. 
. Muhammad VI., ap. 1199. 
. Ya'qib IL, A.p. 1213. 
. Abit Ya‘qib, a.v. 1218. 
. Aba Malik, a.p. 1228. 
. Al-Ma’niin, ap. 1226. 

(Died in Morocco.) 

. Abii ‘Ali, ap. 1226. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The fall 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, a.v. 1236. 
A Khalifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 


The Khalijuhs or Sultans of Granada. 


&5. Muhammad I., ap. 1288. 
Encourages literature.) 

86. Muhammad II, a.v. 1278. 

37. Muhamuwad III., a.p. 1802. 
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38. An-Nasir, a.v. 1809. 

39. Ismāʻil I., a.p. 1818. 

40. Muhammad IV., a.b. 1326. 

41. Yüsuf I., a.p. 1888. 

42. Mubammad V., a.p. 1854. 

48. Inma'fl IT., a.n. 1859. 

44. Abfi Sa‘id, a.n. 1860. 

45. Yüsuf IL, A.D. 1891. 

46. Muhammad VI., A.D. 1396. 

47. Yisuf IIL, A.p. 1408. 

48. Muhammad VIL, a.n. 1428. 

49. Mohammad VIIL, A.D. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VII. (restored), a.n. 1429. 

61. Yüauf IV., A.D. 1482. 

62. — VII. (again restored), a.p. 
2. : 


58. Muhammad IX., A.p. 1445. 

54. Muhammad X., A.D. 1454. 

55. ‘All, A.D. 1468. 

56. Aba ‘Abdi ‘llah, a.p. 1488. 

57. ‘Abdu ‘dh az-ZaggAl, a.p. 1484. 

(The fall of Granada, and the conso- 

lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.v. 
1492.) . 


Thus, amidst the acclammations of Chris- ` 


tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted tho 
aymbol of Ohriatian faith on tho, walla of 
ranada, and proclaimed the destruction of 

Muhammadan rule in Spain. 
Jea). 


KHALILU 'LLÁH . (3 
“The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in the Qur'ën, Sürah iv. 124: “ For 
God took Abraham as hie friend.” 

With regard to this verse, nl-Buizdwi 
says: “ Abraham in a time of dearth sont to 
. a friend of hin in Egypt for a supply of corn: 
but the friend denied him, saying, in hia ex- 
ouse, that though there was a famino in their 
country also, yot, had it boen for Abraham’s 
own family, ne would have sent what he de- 
sired, but he knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guesta, and give away to the 
poor, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to retarn empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighbours, 
filled their sacks with fine whito. sand, which 
in the East pretty much resemblen meal. 
Abraham boing Informed Ly hin servants on 
their return of their il! success, the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep, and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
-what had happened, opening one of the 
sacks, found good flour in ft, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the flour. ‘Why,’ says sho, ‘from 
your friend in Egypt.’ ‘Nay,’ replied the 
patriarch, ‘it must have come from no otber 
than my friend, God Almighty.’” [saprawam ] 


KHAMR (4). The word used 
in the Qur’in for wine or anything that in- 
toxicates. f | 

Sfirah ii. 216: “They will ask thee about 
wine (ham), and es of chance: nay in 
both ia sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both is greater than the profit of the same.” 

By the orthodox, the term khamr ie gene- 
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rally held to include not only alcoholio drinke, 
but opium and other narcotics. Some undor- 


| stand it to include tobacco; hence the de- 


rtruction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabis. [wanHanr.] 


KHAN (g+). Persian. “A ruler; 


h chiof.” A term used for the suprome ruler 
of small countries or provinces. The Khan 
of the Tartars. It ia also ono of tho titles 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
& caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
the Persian khanah, “2 homo.” 


AL-KHANNAS (uui). A demon 
mentioned in the Qur'an, Sarah cxiv. (the 
last chapter) :— 

“Sar: I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

“The King of men, 

“The God of men, 

“Against the mischief of the stealthily 


withdrawing whisperer (al-kAannas), 


‘‘ Who whispercth in mon’s breast— 
“ Against gonii and men.” 


KHANZAB (ys). A demon who 
casts doubt at the timo of prayer. ‘Ugmin 
ibn Abi '1-‘Agt relaton that ho camo to tho 
Prophet and complainod that he was dis- 
turbed by the devil during prayers. The 


‘ Prophot said, “ This Is a demon called Khan- 


sab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any such disturbanco, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all doubt 
and porplexity was dispelled. I 


KHARABAT (hls). “A wine- 
shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
society of the Muréhid, or inspired teacher. 
in) Diwoan-i- Hafiz (Bicknell’s edition, p. 

12) :-— 

. “Within the Magian’s house of wine our 
Maker’s light I see.” 

' “Behold this marvol, what a light and 
where that sight J sco.” 


KHARAJ (gi). A tax, or tribute 
on land. This was originally applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (Jitddyah, 
vol, ti. p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 
or land-rent duo to tho State. Ld-kharay in 
a term used for lands oxempt from any such 


payment. , 


KHARQU ’L-‘ADAH (Bult 3). 
Lit. “The splitting of í That of): 
is contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Either (1) Mu‘jtzah, 
miracles worked by Prophets; or (2) Aara- 
mah, wonders performed by walis or saints; 
or Q [stidrëj, wonders worked by the power 
of Satan. [MIRACLES.] . 


KHASHYAH —— “ Fear.” 
Khashyatu 'liäh, “The fear of God,” is an 
expression which occurs in the Qur'an. 
firah ii 69: “There are somo that fall 

down for fear of God.” 

Sitrah iv. 79: “A portion of them fear 
men as with the fear of God, or with a yet 
greater fear.” 
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R . Lit. “The middle 
or a hat) forbidden in prayer, as 


related by Abi Hurairah, who said: “The 
Prophet forbade Khagrin prayer.” (Afishkat, 
book iv. ch. xx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
to relieve the sensation of fatiguo experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mikhsarah, or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it tho sonso of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
a time in the prescribed uttitude. (Shatkh 
‘Abdu 'l-Haqq.) i 


(ue). “Special” asdistin- 
guished from ‘Amm, “genoral.” A term fre- 
quently used by Muhammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegosis. 


KHATIMU 'N-NABIYIN (ple 
erdi). “The seal of the Prophets.” 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur’in. 
Sirah xxxiii. 40: “ He ix the Apostle of God 
and the seal of the hets.” By which is 
meant, that he is the luat of the Prophets. 


KHATIMU ’N-NABOWAH (pile 
Ša). “The seal of prophecy.” A 
term used for the large mole or floshy pro- 
tuborance on Muhammad's back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
phetic office. I 

‘Abdu 'lláh ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
as largo as hia closed fist, with moles round 
about it. Abi Ramgah wanted to remove 
it, but Muhammad rofased saying, “The 
Physician thoreof is He who placed it there.” 


KHATȚIR (pbe). “Mind; con- 
science.” A term used by mystio teachers. 
Khatir is said to be of four kinds: Al-Khatiry 
’r-Rabbani, “conscience inspired of God”; 
al- Khatiru 'l-Maluki, “ conacience inspired by 
angela”; al- Khatiru 'n-Nafsani,“ a conscience 
inspired by the flesh”; al-Khatiru ‘sh-Shas- 
tdni, “‘a conscience inspired by the devil.” 
(Kitabu 't-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


KHATMAH (4). An epilogue, 
but more generully a recitation of tho whole 
of tho Qur'ån. (Khatu, “ oonoluding.”) 

Mr. Lane in his Arabian Nights (vol. i. 
p. 882) says tho most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modern pri- 
vate fostivities, is by a khatmah, which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur’én. Their 
mode of rocitation is a peculiar chanting. 


KHATN (o>). A legal term for 
the husbands of femalo rolations within the 


rohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 518.) 


KHATNAH (4&4). [oOIBOUMOI- 
BION. } 
KHATT (+). A line; a letter of 


the alphabet; an epistle. (1) A figure drawn 
by exorcists making an incantation. (2% 
hutt-t-Sharif, “royal letters; a diploma.” 
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(8) ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn ‘Abbis says a katt, or 
“letter,” is the language of the hand, and ite 
divine origin is stated in the Qur'an, Sirah 
xcvi. 4; “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with his 
linger in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
who invented tho Arabic character, wero 
three persons of tho tribe of Bulan of tho 
raco of Bani Taiy. 

Ibn Ishigq says there are four classes of 
Arabio sida tho Makki, tho Mudaui, the 
Bagri, and tho Kūfi; and the first who wrote 
the Qur’in in a olear and elegant writing, 
was Khalid ibn Abi 'l-Haiyij, and that he 
was set tothe work by Sa‘d, who employed 
him as a caligraphist for the Kbalifah Walid 
ibn ‘Abdi 'l-Malik, a.u. 86, and that Khalid 
wrote it in what is now called the Kuc cha- 
ractor. (Ahashfu 'z-Zunin, Fliigel's od., vol. 
iii, p. 149.) 

KHAUF (a). “Fear.” Gene- 
rally used for the fear of God. ‘Abdu ‘lah 
ibn Mas‘iid relates that Muhauimad said: 
t‘ Thero is no Muslim whose eyes shod tears, 
although they be as small as the hound of a 
fly, fram fear of God, but shall escape hell 
fire.” (Afishkat, book xxii. ch. xxix. pt. 8.) ` 

KIHAWARIJ (g e). Lit, “ The 
Revolters.” A sect of uslims who affirm 
that any man may bo promoted to the dignity 
of Khalifah, even though he be not of tho 
Quruish tribe, provided he be elocted by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
su-called were the 12,000 men who revolted 
from ‘Ali after they had fought under him at 
the battle of Siffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
Khalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of God They affirmed 
that a man night be appointed Khalifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, providod ho 
were a just uud pious person, and that if the 
Khalifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed. Thoy 
also held that thore was uo absolute necessity 
for a Khalifah at all. In a.u. 88, largo num- 
bers of this sect wore killed, but a fow 
oscapod, and propagated their schism in dif- 
ferent parts of tho world. (xuacuait) 


KHAZRAJ (g)-+). An Arabic 
tribe who, at an early period of Mubammad’s 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are suppose to havo settled in al-Madinah 
early in the fourth contury. 


KHIBRAH (ë+). A proof; an 
experiment. Practical knowledge. Adds `l- 
Khibrah, persons practivally acquainted with 
any subject. 

KHILĀFAH (UM). The office 
of Khalifah. [xKuALIFAH.J 

KHIL'AH or KHIL‘A) (dats), 
A dross of honour presented by a ruler to 
an inferior, as a merk of distinction. A oom- 


plete khilah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant. 


KHILWAH 


KHILWAH (bje). “Privacy; re- 
tirement.” A term used by the Süfis for re- 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship and meditation. 


KHIRQAH (8). The robe of 
tho faqir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darveshos. 


KHITBAH (&s). “ Betrothal.” 
Called in Hindtiatani gy Ha No religious 
ceremony is enjoined b ubhammadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawi or Qazi to be 
invited to be prosent to offer up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The ceromony is usually accompanied with 
great rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali's account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow :— 

“À very intimate friend of mine was soek- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord- 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

“Tho young: lady to be sought (wooed we 
havo it), Tad boen describod as amiable and 
protty—advantagon as much ostoomed as hor 
rank; fortuno she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. Tho over- 
tare was, thercforo, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner :— 

* On a silver tray covered with gold bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’ pedigree, tracod by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamonted and emblazoned with gold 
figures, The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi- 
gree was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lincs, and many a hero 
and begum of their noblo blood filled up the 
space from the Prophet duwn to the youthful 

Muhammad, my friend's son. 

‘¢On the tray, with the pedigroe, was laid 
a nazr, or offering of five guld mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
sproad over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the malo agent to tho young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are ro- 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted ; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with- 
out delay, which is received as a tacit proof 
that tho suitor is rejected: no further expla- 
nation is ever given or required. 

“In tho present instance the truy was de- 
tained, and ina few days after a female from 
thoir family was sont to my friend's houso, 
to make a general scrutiny of tho zandnah 
and ite inmates. This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that timo many im- 
portant subjects underwont discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, overything accord- 
ing with the views entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathors met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a twelvo- 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 
complished her thirteenth year. 

“¢Do you decide on having mangni por- 
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formed?’ is the question proposed by tho 
father of the youth to the father of thé young 
maiden. In the present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friond 
to do all possible honour to tho futuro bride 
of her son. . 

“ Mangni is the first contract, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

‘‘The dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from the general style of Hindu- 
8 costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expensive 
article, about the walking length of an lish 
; the skirt is open in front, and contains 
abont twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The wholo 
dress is trimmed very richly with embroi- 
déred trimming and silver riband; the deput- 
tuh (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original -Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries; but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustdn, except kings or 
náwábs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dreas, callod u jhammnoh, is invariably 
one of the articlos. 

“ The costly dresses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at groat expense, and. 
with much good tasto; to which were added 
a ruby ring of gront value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamino ; choico con- 
foctionery sot out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiora and servants, with a band of music, 
from tho rosidence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride clect, accompanied by many friends 
of. the family. These offerings from the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of hor life. z 

“ The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

“‘ Being curious to know the whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal- 
man people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of ‘ officiating friend’ on this occasion of 
celobrating the mangni. The parents of tho 
young Indy having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to reccive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach tho gato at the moment 
the parado arrived. I was handed to the 
door of tho zanánnh by the girl’s father, and 
was soon aurronnded by tho young mombers 
of tho family, togethor with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, and women-servants of the 
ontablishment. Thoy had nover before seon 
an English woman, aud the novelty, I fancy 
surprised the «hole group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, &6., 
and looked the wonder they could not express 
in words. The young begum wes not amongst 
— throng ; some preliminary customs 


detained her behind the purdah, where it 
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may be supposed she endured all the aguny | served to secure a happy omen to the young 


of suspense and curiosity by her con:pliance 
with the prescribed forms. 

‘Tho lady of the mansion wuited my ap- 
proach to the great hall, with all due eti- 
q'ette, standing to receive and embrace me 
ou my advancing towards her. 
mony porformed, I was invited to take u soat 
on the ca with her on the gruund; a 
chair had been eee for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited mo for tho time withoat 
much inconvenience. 

‘‘ After some time had been passed in con- 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immodiately before moe, 
containing u full-dress suit in the costume of 
-Hindustdn. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this druss fur me, and I must oon- 
descend to wear it. I would have deolined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis- 

me, ‘Tho custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
dress is always presented ; [I should displease 
Samdun Begum by my refusal; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.’ These I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to quiet their 


apprehensions of ill-luck ty compliance; I 


therefore forced the gold dress and the glit- 
tering drapery over my othor clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
was atthe very hottest season of the year, 
and tho hall wus crowded with visitors. 

“ This important point conceded to them, I 
was lod to a sido hall, whore the little girl 
was seated on her of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. I could not diroctly ascertain 
whethor she was plain, or pretty, as the 
‘ female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jossamine guinabs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of the right hand ; 
after which, the esr-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, aud then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked vury pretty, just turned twelve. 
lf I could have prevailed on her to be cheer- 
fal, [ should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartinent, but 
the ‘pour child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity ; and out of compassion to the dear 
girl, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from tho burden my presence svuemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
last duty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving hor seven pivces uf sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, | presumo, as T was particularly cau- 
tioned to feed her wich vxactly that number 
of pieces. 

“ Returning te tho assembly in the dal- 
hána; I would have yladly taken leave, but 


This core- 


peoplo’a union. Once again seated on the 
musnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person tuking sherbert is expected te 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray; the 
sherbert-money at this house is collected for 
the bride; and when, during the three days’ 

rformance of the marriage ceremony at the 
tidegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is ro- 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses ig afterwards compared, and conclu- 


sions drawn as to the t portion of 
— paid by the friends on either side. 
° 


or e find the sherbert-money a 
usefu fund to help them to keep house; Lat 
with the rich it is a more matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con- 
sequence of the uumbor of visitors who 
attended the uuptials.” (Mrs. Moor Hasan 
Ali's Indian Adusalmdns, vol. i. p. 862.) 


KHIYANAH (&\e). Breach of 
trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
broach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 98). 


KHIYÁE (As). “Option” A 
term used to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. ary A 
‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, it is of five kinds. (1) {ds- 
yaru 'sh-Shar{, optional condition ; where ono 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or less: (2) KAsyaru ‘L‘Aib, option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (8) Kasyaru 
'r-Ru'yah, option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(O Khiyaru 't- Tulyba, option of determination ; 
where a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the namo kind, stipulates a 

riod to make his selection. (5) Adyaru 
l-Maylis, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long aw the meoting of the par- 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the last, but it ie allowed by the other 
sects. l 


-= KHIZLĀN (o@33%2). “ Abandon. 
ment.” The abaudonment of a Mualim by 
God. The word occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Sirab iii. 154: “If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if He you, 
who is he that shall heip you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen fram grace. 


AL-KHIZR (aad). . Lit. “ The 
green one.” The Maulawi Muhaminad Tabir 


says the learned aro not agreed as to whether 
he is a prophot or not. His rval name is, nocord- 
ing to ul- Baigawi, Balyaibn Malka. Sono auy 
he lived in theo tinc of Abraham, aud that be is 
still alive in the tlesh, and moet of the reli- 
gious and Safi mystics are agreed upon this 
int, and some have declared that the 
ve seen him; and they say he is still 


there was yet one other custoin to be ob- | to bo seen in sacred places, such as Makkah 


AL-KHIZR 


or Jerusalom. Some few traditionists deny 
his existence. Others say he is of the fail 
of Noah, and the son of a king. ` (Majma'e U 
Bihar, p. 250.) 

Hia name does not occur in the Qur'an, but 
Hunain, Jalaln ‘d-din, al-Baigaiwi, and nearly 
all the commentators, bolieve that al-Khizr 
ig the myeterious individual roferred to in thy 
following narrative in the Qur'an :—- 

Sfteh xviii. 59-81: “ Remember when 
Mores said to his servant, ‘I will not stop 
till I reach the confluonce of the two seas 
(3.e. the soa of Greece and the son of Porsin), 
or for years will I journey on.’ Bat. when 
they reached their confluence, tho 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
will And wher they had passed ‘on, said 
Moses to his servant, ‘ Bring us our morning 
meal; for now hnve we incurred weariness 
from this journey.’ Ho said, ‘What thinkest 
thou ? hen we repaired to tho rock for 
rest I forgot the fish; and none but Satan 
made me forget it, so as not to mention it; 
and it hath taken its way in the sea ina won- 
drous sort.’ He said, ‘It is. this we wore in 
qnoat of.’ And they both went back re- 
tracing thoir footatops. Then found they one 
of ouc servants to whom we had vouchsafod 
our morcy, and whom we, had inatructed with 
nur knowledge, And Monos said to him, 
‘Shall I follow thoo that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too hast boen 
taught?’ He said, ‘ Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me; how canst thou be 
patient in. matters whose meaning thou com- 
prebendest not?’ He said, ‘Thou shalt find 
me patient if God please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.’ He said, ‘ Then, if thon follow 


mo, ask me not of aught until I have given. 


thae an acconnt thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarkod in a ship, and he (the 
unknown) staved it in. ‘What!’ said Moses, 
‘hast thou staved it in that thou mayest 
drown its crew? a strange thing now hast 
thon done!’ He said, ‘Did I not. tol) thee 
that thou touldst not have patience with me?’ 
He said, ‘ Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard'command.’ Then went thay on 
till they met a youth, and bo slew him. Said 
Moses,‘ Hast thou alain him who is free from 
guilt of blood? Now haat thou wrought a 
grievous thing!’ He said, ‘Did I not tell 
thee that thou couldst not have patience with 
me?’ Moscs said, ‘If after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
dat now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they same to the people of a city. Of 
thin peoplo thoy naked food, but they refused 
them for guests. And they found jn it n wall 
that was about tu fall, and he set it upright. 
Seid Moses, ‘If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 
‘ This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thoe the moaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear was a 
king who seized every ship by force. An to 
the yourh, lis parents were -bolievers, and wo 


forgot ` 


. being mutilated and im 
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feared làat he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them in his place a child, 
better than-he in virtue, and nearer to filigl 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youtha in the city, and beneath it wan 
their treasure: and. their father was a right- 
cous man: and thy Lord desired thal thoy 
should reach the age of strength, and tuke 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not bear with pationce.” 
In some Muslim hooks he seeme to be con- . 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
Goorge, the patron saint of England. In tho 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Mones, and the commentator 
Husain says he was 4 general in the army of 
Aü ’1-Qarnain (Ale er tho Great). But as 
al-Khbisr. is supposed to have discuvered and 
drank of the fountain of life, he may be con- 


temporary with any age! 


KHUBAB or KHABBAB (Wks), 
The son of al-Arags; the blackdédmith A 
slavo convertad in tho oarly biatory of Islam, 
and one who sufforod much poraooution, from 
the ` Quraish on account of his religions 
opinions. 

Whon ‘Umar was Khalifah, Khabih ibn al- 
Araga showed him fhe soars of the stripes be’ 
had recoired from the unbelioving Makkana 


. twenty or thirty yoars bofore, ‘Umar seated 


him upon his masnad, saying that there wan 
but one man. who was more worthy of this 


favour than Khubab, namely, Bilal, who had 


also been sorely peraecuted by the unbe- 
lievers. But Khubab replied: “Why is he 
more worthy. than Iam? He had bis friends 
among the delator; whom the Lord raised 
up to help him.. But I bad none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a firo for me, and threw me 
therein npon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my back being 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered — 
my back, lo! it was blistered and white.” 
(Ratibn ‘l- Wanidi, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) - 


KHUBAIB (2). Son of ‘Ada. 
One of the early martyrs of Inldm. 
perfidiously sold to tho Quraish, ho was by 
thom put to death in a most cruel manner, 
led. When at the- 
stake and in tho midat of hia tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, “I would 
not wish to bo with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Muham- 
mad was only pricked with a thorn.” When 
bound to tho stake, his enemies said, “ Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go.” He 
replied, “ Not for the whole world.” 

Sir William Muir saya: “I see no reason 
to doubt tho main facts of the story.” (Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 286.) 


KHUDAI (sss), also KHUDA 
(las). From the Persian % KAG(, 


ob 
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self,” and ¿sÀ i, “coming.” The 
Supreme Being; the Self-Existing God. 
Gov.] Khuda-parast, ‘a God worshipper ” ; 

uda-tars, “a God fearer"; Khuda-shinas, 
“a God knower”; Khudd-furoshin, % God 
sellers,” i.e. hypocrites. 


KHUDAWAND (sas). A Per- 
sian word, signifying, “lord,” * prince,” 
‘“ master.” A possessor: a man of authority. 
It is used as a title of thè Deity, and by 
Ohristian missionarios in India it is gene- 
rally omployed as a translation of the Greek 
Kuptos, “Lord.” In the Ghiydgu 'l-Lughah, 
it is derived from Khuda, “ Qod”; and wand, 
“like”; i.e. one like unto God. 


KBUL' (ais). An agreement 
entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained ‘by. a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. Inthe Hida- 
yuh it is said: “Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 

oth ‘see reason to apprehend the ends of 
murriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
_ of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
sation ae may induce him to liberate her.” 
In the event of a woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay- 
ment of her dower. This law is laid down 
in the Qur’in: “If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.” 
(Sürah ii. 229.) 


aL-KHULAFA’'U ’R-RASHIDUN 
(cy Ht salat), “ The well-directed 
Khalifahs.” A title given to the first four 
succossors of Muhammad-—Abii Bakr, ‘Umar 
(Omar), ‘Ugman, and ‘Ali. It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islam became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khalifah uncertain. (xuatirag.) 


KHULQ (ws). 
temper; nature.” 
“ Verily thou art of a noblo nature.” 


KHUDAWAND 


“ Disposition ; 


KHULTIN (ùt). . An infusion - 


of dates and raisıus, boiled togéther until 
they ferment and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro- 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
rélated by himself: “ ‘Abdu ‘llih, the son of 


‘Umar, having given me some sherbet to 


drink, I became intoxioated to such a degree 
that I knew not my own house. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
khu(tin, which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
‘Umar that it is unlawful in its orude state. 
( Middyah, vol. iv. p. 161.) 


Qur’in, Sirah lxviii, 4:. 


KHUTBAH 
KHULUD - (sje). 


(ETERNAL PONISHMENT. | 


KHUMS (V+). “A fifth.” The 
fifth of property which is given to the Baitu 
l-Mal, or publio treasury. 


KHUNSA (y). [HERMAPHRO- 
DITE. } 


« Eternity.” 


KHUSOF (Gye). [curse oF 
THE MOON. } 
KHUTBAH (KA). The sermon 


or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
zuhr, or meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise. (‘DU 'L-FITR, ‘IDU- 'L-azBa. } 
The Friday prayer and sermon are estab- 
lished by an injunction in the Qur'an, Sirah 
Ixii. 9: O ye who beliove! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu 'l-j;un‘ah), then hasten to the remem- 
brance of God, and leave off traffic.” By the 
words “remembrance of God,” most com- 
mentators understand the khutbah or sor- 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it. appears that Mu- 
hammad used frequently tp deliver a khut- 
bah, and thet it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says: “When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah, his eyes used to be red, his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of tho ap- 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arriva) thus; Itis at 
band! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you! And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like theso two Singers, 
and he usod to join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not farther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin- 
gors.” (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or khati » thon seata himself on the 
pulpit, or mimbar, whilst the Mu’aggin pro- 
claims agin; after which he stands upon the 
second step and dolivers tho khutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Oompanions, and tho 


‘king, but its. composition and general struc- 


ture is left to the discretion of the preacher. 

some countries, Kgypt for oxample 
(Lane's Egyptians, vol. i. p. 107), the khatib 
holds a wooden sword in nis hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 


' divided into two sections, the kjutbatu 'l-wa'z, 


and the khutbatu 'n-na‘t, supplications being 
made between the two sections. The fol- 


lowing is a translation of a khutbah, as deli- 


vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the r monarch 
are omitted. It is the third of a series of 
sermons published at Lucknow ina volume 
entitled Mujma‘u Khutab ;— 


KHUTBAH 


‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“Praised be God. Praised be that God 
who hath shown us the way in this religion. 
if He had not guided us into the path we 
should not have found it. 

“ I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God. He is one. He has no associate. I 
bear witness tbat Muhammad is, of a truth, 
His servant aùd His Apostle. May God have 
moroy upon him, and upon his descendants, 
and upon his companions, and give them 


peace. 

‘‘Foar'God. O ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be able to answer for his son, nor the son 
for the father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
true.’ Let not thia prosent life make you 
proud. Lot not the deceiver (Satan) lead you 
astray. 

“O ye people who have bolieved, turn ye 
to God, as Nasfih* did turn to God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, vorily He is the 
merciful, the forgiver of sins. Verily Ho is 
the most munificent, and bountiful, the King, 
a Holy One, the Clement. the Most Mer- 
ciful.” 

(The preacher then descends from the pulpit, 
and sitting on the floor of the mosque, offers 7 
a silent prayer. He then again ascends the 
mimhar, as before, and proceeds. 

“In the name of God, the 
the Merciful | 

“Praised be God. We praise Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
sins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge in 
Him from evil desires and from former sin- 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 


is never lost; and whomsoever He leadeth. 


aside none can guide into the right path. 

“ We bear witness that there is no deity 
but God. He is one.’ Ho hath no partner. 

‘* Verily we bear witness that Muhammad 
is the sérvant-and apostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more exr- 
alted than any being. May God have mercy 
upon his descendants, and upon, his com- 

ions! May God give them peace! 
jally upon Amira 1-Mu'minin Abū 

Bakr ag-Siddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon him who was the most 
temperate of the ‘friends,’ Amiru '1-Mu'minin 
‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab (may God be pleased 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and faith were tiect, Amfro 'l-Mu'minin 
‘Ugmān (may God be pleased with him). And 
— the Lion of thd powerful God, Amiru !1- 
wminin ‘Ali ibn Abi-Talib (may God be 
pleased with him): And upon the two — 
the holy ones, the two , Amira ’1- 
Mu’minin Abi Muhammad al-Hasan and Abfi 
‘Abdi läh al-Husain (may God be pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persons, the chief of . women, Fati- 


matu ‘s-Zuhri’ (may God be pleased with 


* Nagah, is a word which occurs. in the eighth 
verse of the Sérata ‘t-Tabrim (xvi) in the ta; 
it is translated “' true repentanoe' 
Eodwell, but it is du to 


a person's name 
by several commentators. 


émpansionate, 
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her). And upon his (Muhammad’s) two 
uncles, Hamzah und al-‘Abbas (may God be 


pleased with therm). And upon the rest of 
the ‘sompanions,’ and upon the ‘ followers’ 
may God ho ploasod with all of thom). Of 
hy mercy, O most merciful of all merciful 
ones, O God, torgive all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all male believers and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thon art He 
who wilt receive our prayers. 

“ O God, help those who help the religion 


. of Muhammad. May we also exert oursélves 


to help those who help Islam. Make those 
weak, who woakeon the religion of Muham- 


mad. 
. “O God, bless the ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

O servants of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
He forbiddeth ‘wickedness, and wrong, and 
opprestion. He warneth you that haply ye 
may be mindful. (Sirah cxvi. 92.) 

“O ye people, remember the great: and 
exalted God. He will also remembér you. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brance of God is great, and good, and honour- 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
and sublime.” ot 

A more eloquent and strikingly charac- 
teristic khutbdh har been translated by Mr. 
Lane in hie Modern Egyptians (vol. i. p. 107). 
It is a New Year's Day sermon, delivered in 
the groat mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane's first visit, and is as follows :— 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. | i 

‘Praise be to God, the Renewer of Years, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Oreator 
of months and days, according to the most 


‘perfect wisdom and most admirable regula- 


tion; who hath dignified the months of the. 
Arabs above all other montbs, and hath pro- 


“nounced that among the more excellent of 


them is al-Muharram the Sacred, and hath 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 


. closed it with Zù 1-Hijjah. How propitious 


is the beginning, and how good is the end! 
I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 

the association of any other deity with Him ` 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what He hath 
qontrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchsafed; and I testify 
that there is no deity but God alone; He hath 
no companion; He is the Most Holy King; 
the God of Peace; and I teatify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friond Muhammad 
is Hie servant and Hie Apostle, and His 
olect, and His friend, the Guide of the Way, 
and the lamp of the dark. O God, bless and 


eave and beautify this noble Prophet, and 


chief ‘and, excellent apostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and hig family 
and his companions, and his wives, and bis 
posterity, and the people of his house, the 
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‘noble persens, and grant thom ample salva- 
tion. 

“© servants of God, your lives havo beor 
gradually curtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on the. pillow of iniquity. 
Yo pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
sud fear not the assault of destiny and de- 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necussity remain in it. 
Yo rejeice at the arrival of now yoare, as if 
‘thoy brought an increase to the tonn of life, 
ard awim in the seas of dosires, sud enlarge 
your hopes, and in every way exceed other 

le in presumption; and yo are sluggish 
fa doi good. Ó how great a calamity is 
this! God teacheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailmont of timo by in- 
dolence and sleep thore is vory great troublo ? 
Know yo not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years ie.a very 
groat warning? Know yo not that the night 
und day divide the lives of numerous souls? 
Know yo not that health and capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? But 
the truth-hath become manifoat to him who 
hath eyes. Yə are nuw betwoon two years: 
one year hath passe. away, and come to an 
end, with its evils; und ye have entered 
upon another year, in whicb, if it please 
God, mankind shall bo roliovod. Is any of 
= dotermining upon diligence in doing good 
n tno yeer to como? or repouting of his 
fai in the times that are passed? The 
happy one is he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
aud he is caroless of histime. This now year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
bath come with blossirigs to you, tho frat 
of the mouths of the year, and of tho four 
sacred mouths, ve lath been said, and the 
niost worthy of proforencey nnd honuur and 
reverence. Its fast is the must oxcellent of 
‘fasts after that whioh ie obligatory, ane the 
. doing of good in it is among the most əxcel- 
lont of the objects of desirs. Whosoever de- 
sireth to roap sdvantage from it, let him last 
the ninth and tenth. days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indolenoe, 
and esteeming it x hardship; but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and houour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning aud evening. 
Tarn unto God with repentance, befure the 
assault of death: He is the God who uo- 
cepteth repentance of His servants, and a 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bles 
and save him) hath said,: The most excel- 
lent prayor, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that is eaid in the leat third of the night; 
and the moat ‘exoellent fast, aflor Ranimzan, is 
that of the month of Ood, al-Mahartan.’ 

(The khatib, haviny concluded his exhorta- 
tion, says (o the tion, “* Supplicate 
God.” He then sits down and prays privately ; 
and each member of the congregation at the 
same time offers up some private petition, as 
after the ordinary prayers, holding his hands 
before him (looking ut the Poales) and then 
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drawing them down his face. The khatib then: 
rises ugan, und recites the following) :-- -. 

‘‘ Praise be to God, abundant praise, as Ho 
bath commanded. I testify that thore is no 
deity but God alone: He hath no companion: 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and dishelieveth : and I tes- 
tify that our Lurd and our Prophet Muham- 
wad is His sorvant and His apostle, the 
lord: of mankind, the intorcessor, tho accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Asaombling: God 
blows him and’ his fawily ns lung as tho oyo 
eecth und the ear heareth. O peoplo, reve- 
rence God by doing what IIe hath com- 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited The happy 
ono is.ho who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinncth. Know 
that the presont world is a tranajtory abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state. and 
popan for your reckoning and standing 

ofore your Lord ; for. know that yo shall to- 
morrow be placed before God, and reckoned 
with accotding to your deeds ; and before the 
Lord of Might yo shall be presont, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall knon with what an 
overthrowal they shall-be overthrown.’ Know 
that Gud; whose perfection [ extol, and whose 
name be exalted, hath said and ceasetb not 
to say wisoly,-and ta command judiciously, 
warning yon, and touching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag: 
nifying him. Verily, Qod ənd Fis angels 
bless the Prophet: ‘O ye who beliovo, bless 
him, and groet him with a salutation.” O 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blessedst Ibrahim 
aud the family of Ibrahim among all oraa- 
tures, for Thou art praisowcrtby and 
glorioas. ( God, do Theu also be well 
poun with tho (our Khalifalu, Who vrtho- 

ox lords, of bigh dignity and illustrious 
honour, Ahù Bakr, aş-Siddiy, und ‘Umar, 
and ‘Usman, and ‘Alj; and Thou well 
ploased, O Ged, with the six who remained 
of the ton noble and just persons who sworo 
allegiance to Thy Propbot Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the troo (for 
Thou art the Lord of pioty and the Lord df 
pardon); thuso persons of excellence und 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, Tal- 
bah, and Zubair, and Sa‘d, and Sa‘id, and 
‘Abdu -Rabman ibn ‘Aof, and Abi ‘Ubaidah 
Amir ibn al-Jarrih; and with all the Oom- 
panions of tho Apostle of God (Uod bless and 
save him): and be Thon well pleased, O 
God, with the two martyred descondants, the 
two bright moons, the ‘two lords of tho 
youths of.the puople of Paradise in Paradiso, 
the two swoot-sinolliug flowers of thy Pro- 
puat of this nation, Abū Mu al- 
san aud Abi ‘Abdi ‘lah al-Husasn; and 
be Thou well pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of Goad 
(God bless and save him), Fésimstu 's-Zahra’, 
and with their ndmother Khadijah al- 
Kubra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the 
feithful, and with the roat of the pure wives, 
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and with the generation which succeeded 
the Oompanions, and with the generation 
which gucceedod that, with heneficence to 
the Day of Judgment. O God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and tho doad; 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, O Lord, of the beings of the whole 
world. O God, aid Islim, and strengthon its 
illars, and make infidolity to tremble, and 
estroy its might, by the preservation of Thy 
servant, and the son of Thy servant, the 
submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory. whom God batb aided, by the 
care of tho Adoted , our master the 
Sultan, aon of the Sultan, the Sultan Mah- 
mad Khan; may God assist him, and Prolong 
* roign]. O God, assist him, and assist 
armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and 
the world prosent, and the world to come, O 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. 

“ O God, assist the forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. O God, 
frustrate the infidels and pulytheiets, thine 
enemies, tle enemies of the religion. O God, 
invert thetr banvors,and ruin thelr habitations, 
and give them and their wealth an booty te 
the Muslims. © God, wuiloose the captivity 
of the captives, and annul the debts of the 
dobtora; and make this town to be safe and 
secure, and blossed with woalth and plonty, 
and all tho towns of the Muslime. O Lord 
of the beinga of the whole world. And 
decree safety and health to us and to all 
travollers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
sea, such as are Muslims, O Lord of the 
beings of tho whole world. 

“¢0O Lord, we have actod unjastly tow raids 
our own seula, and if Thou do not forgive 
us aml be merciful unto us, we shall saroly 
be of those who perish. I beg of God, the 
Great, that He may forgivo me and you, and 
all the people of Muhammad. the servants of 
God. ‘Verily God commandeth justice. and 
tho doing of good, and giving what is duo to 
kindred; and forbiddeth wickedness, anil 
iniquity, und uppression: He admuuisheth 
yon that ye may reflect. Romember God; 
{fe will remember you: and thank Hha; He 
will increase to you your alee Praise 
bo to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world!” 

The khutbah boing onded, the khatib tben 
-descends from the pulpit, and, if ho officiate 
as Imam, takes his positiun and leads the 

le in a two-rak‘ah prayer. Tho khatib, 
owever, does not always officiate as Jinim. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
lungth of a man’s prayors and the sbortness 
of his sermon, are sigue of a man’s common 
sense. f 

According to tho bost aùthorities, tho name 
of the reigning Khalifah ouglıt to be recited 
in the khutbah, and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king 
doms, but the name of the Sulkëáën or Amir 
in aubastituted for the Khalifah, has ite sig- 
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Sultan of Turkey, haa any roal claim to the 

spiritual headehip of Islém. ([KUALIFAH. 

In India the name of the kiug is omitt 

and the. expression “ Ruler of the Age” is 
ed 


used. 

Iu India, the recital of the khutbah serves 
lo romind every Muhammadan priest, at 
least onco a wook, that he is in a Dau 'l- 
Harb, “a land of enmity.” Still the fact 
that he can recite his khutbah at all in a 
country not under Muslim rule, mast also 
assure him that he is ina Dears ‘l- Aman, or 
‘land of protection.” 

BATU 'L-WAQFAH (kha 

3,31). ‘The “sermon of standing.” 
The sermon or oration recited on Mount 
‘Arafat at tho mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimages. (Burton’s Piigrimoge, 
vol. fi. p. 219.) [xnurnaz. ] i f 

KHUZA‘AH (Fale). Lit. “ Arem- 
nant.” A part of the Band 'l-Azd who were 
loft behind when tho tribe migrated, and who 
settled down permanently near Makkah. 
They were from the first friendivy to Muham- 
mad, and made a treaty with him soon after 
that of al-Hudaibiyah. Thoy wero an ihn- 
portant portion of the army which marohed 
to Makkah with tho Prophet. 


. KHUZAIMAH (4a). An Arabian 

tribe were expellod hy the Yaman tribes and 
afterwards settled in the Llijés, where thoy 
bore a promitiont part in opposing the army 
of Muhammad. 


KHUZAIMAH JBN SABIT (kay 
sa o). A Companion of some 
ronown. Ho was present at the battle of 
Badr. H{o was killod at the same time as 
the Kbalifah ‘Ali, A. n. 37. 


KAWAJSAH (4e\9¢). Persian. A 
rich or respectable man; a gentleman An 
opulent merchant. 

_ KIBR (,S). “Pride; haughti- 
noas.” With regard to mortal man, it is oon- 
sidered a vico, but with ragard to the ln- 
finite God. it ia held to be ono of His attri- 
butes. AL Kabir, “the Great One.” 


aL-KIMIYA’ (leoeSt). “Alchemy.” 
Tho word is supposed to bo derived from tho 
Greek yupos, which signifloa «jnice,” and to 
be properly confined to the study of extracts 
and essences of plants. It is now, however, 
applicd more especially to a pretended 
science, which bad for ite object the trans- 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacoa or 
univoraal rotnody for «disonsos. - Although 
this ao-callud aciénce has now fallun into de. 
served contempt, it was held in bigh repute, 
and much cultivated from the 13th to tho 
(7th century, eapecially amongst the Sara- 
cens. The first Muslim of reputation whe 
ie anid to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was Khilid, a son of the Khalitfah 

anid (A.D. 6838), aud the first who wrote on 
the subject wae Jabir ibn Abban as-Sifi, who 


nificance, for it in a question whether the | was a disciple of Khalid. 
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Haji Khbalfah, the colebratod author of 


the Kashfu 'g-Zunun, says “the word 
Kiniyah comes from the Hebrew,- kim 


and yah and means ‘from God.’ There is. 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopber Shaikh 
‘Ali ibn Sina’, who wrote against it in his 

`book, the Kiltabu 'h-Shafa': also Ya‘qib al- 
` Kindi,and many others. But, on the other 
hand, many learned men have believed in its 
existence; for example, Imim Fakhru 'd-din 
ar-Razi, and Shaikh Najmu 'd-din al-Bagh- 
didi.” — ’g-Zunin, in loco.) *. 

Ahlu Kimiya’, is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and ‘also a 
lover. 

Al- Kimiya@u 'l-Akbar, the philosopher's 
stone, or some celebrated tincture. 

Kimiyau 'l-Ma'ani, the chomistry gf mean- 
ings, that is, the study of trath. 

II.—Amongst the Safi mystics, the term 
ul-Kimiyd’ ia ueed for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Kiwiya'u 'l- 
‘Awam, the alchymistry of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. Kiniya'u'l-‘Khawass, 
the alchymistry of -special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 
God. }ya’u 's-Sa‘adah, tho alohymistry of 
felicity, ia the purification of ono’s heart 
from all things that ure evil by the attain.. 
ment of special graces. (‘Abdu 'r-Razziiq’s 
Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


KINANAH (HLS). (1) The name 
of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Bani Kinanah, the father of an- 
Nazr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
uamed Quraish. (QuRarsa.] 

(2) The name of the Jowish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortresa of Qamus 
against Muhammad. Ilo was slain by ordor 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kina- 
nah’e bride, Safiyah, to his home and married 
her. - (aarrvau. ] 


KINAYAH (44S). “ A metaphor.” 
A word used in the science of exegesis, e.g. 
“ Thou art separated,” by which may be meant, 
“Thon art divorced,” which is called Ja/agu 
'l- Kinayak, or a divorce in metaphor. 


KINDAH (85). A tribe of al- Ya- 
man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of the 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable deecea- 
dants of thia tribe was al-Kindi the philoso- 


pher. [xnipL]. i 
at-KINDI ((5+S\), the philoso- 
her. Abü Yüsuf Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq ibn aş- 


bbiah al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma’mim, a.p. 838, and who- 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
hical works for the Abbaside Government. 
be Slane says his fathor Ishiq was Amir of 
al-Kifah, and his great grandfather was one 
of the Prophet’; Companions. It was at one 
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time supposed he was a Jew or a convort to 
the Jewish religion, while others tried to iden- 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risglatu ‘Aba 'l- 
Masih ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, in which the 
writer explains to a Muslim friend his reasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preference 
to Islam, whose acceptance the latter had 
pressed npon him. But it has been proved 
that al-Kindi, the philosopher, and al-Kindi, 
the author.of the said treatise, aro two dis- 
tinct persons, although both living at the court 
of al-Ma'miin and belonging to the same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Islam and Chris- 
tianity, p. 872, says the Risdiah, or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is quoted as a genuino produc- 
tion by the celebrated historian, Mahammad 
ibp Ahmad al-Birdni (died a.n. 480), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that there were human sacrifices: offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Muhammad. 

The Apology of al-Kindi has been rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic published by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 


KINDRED. [INEBEITANON, MAR- 
BIAGE.] | 


KING. The term used in the 
Qur'ën for a king is generally malik (dle), 
Heb. ' » 6g. when the Israelites “said to a 


P 
prophet of theirs, ‘Raise up for us a king.” 
(Surah ii. 246.) i Í: ne 

(1) The word malik is now merely used in 
Arabia and in Central Asia for a petty chief. 

(2) Sultan occurs in the Qur’am for “ autho- 
rity,” or “ power,” and not for a king. Sirah 
Ixix. 29, “My authority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkoy. 

(8) Padshah and Shah sre Porsian words, 
the ruler of Porsia having assumed tho title 
of Shab or King. Thè word Padshdh is do- 
rived from pad, “a throne,” and sh@A, “a lord 
or possesgor,” t.e. ‘the lord of the throne.” 
In Hindustani it is Badshah. | 

(4) Wali, is a title assumed by Mubam- 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Barakzai rulers of Afghanistan in ‘all legal 
documents. The word simply means a pos- 
— or one in authority. 

(5) Amir has as similar meaning to Wa 
in 8 a title whioh is assumed b Maslin: 
rulers, as the Amirs of Bukharah and of 
Kabūl. It is derived from ‘amr, “to rule.” 

(6) Satyid, “a lord,” is a tithe given to the 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibar. 

(7) Imam, “ a leader,” is the legal title of the 
head of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
tho successors of Muhammad, who are so 
called in the Traditions and in Mubammadan 


" oí law. [IXNAM. 
Khali “€ cegerent.” Khalif 
— — for the same — 
nago as Imām. (KHALIFAH, RULERS.) 
KIRAMAH (&\5). The miracles 
of any saint other than a Prophet, as dis- 
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tinguished from mu‘jizah, which is always 
used for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 


[ MIRACLES. } 


KIRAMIYAH (41,5). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujassiyah, or Oorpo- 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and. created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

“The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be understood to mean that He is a 
self-subsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
Heath, for — accordi 
opinions; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-Jaw&ri went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that'He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears; but that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
oreatod being. He is also said, further, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 


the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 


downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those panigan in 
the Koran (Sūrahs xl 10; xx. 4; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the worda of Muhammad, 
.when he said that God crested man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of (God, which Ho laid on bis back, to 
be cold; besides which, this acot are charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurions and forged traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac- 


cnsed as naturally prone to assimilate God to’ 


men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 


Noah's flood till His oyes wore sore.” (Sale.) 


KIRAMUN KATIBON (= 
ge's). Iit. “Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angola who are said to be 
with every man, ono on the right hand: to 
record his good deeds, and one on his left to 
record the evil doeds. They are mentioned in 
the Qur’in, Sfiratu ‘l-Infitér (ixxxii.): “ Yot 


truly there are guardians over you, tllustrious — 


recorders (kiraman.katibin) cognizant of your 
actions.” F. 

Tt ia related that the Prophet enjoined hin 
peopio not to apit in front, or on the right, 

ut on the left, as on that side stands the 
recording angel of evil. (Afishkat, book fv. 
ch. viii. pt. 1.) 


As theso angels are supposed to be changed . 


every day, they are called the mu‘aggibat, or 
those who succeed each other. 


KISRA (.sy-S), pl. Akdsirah. The 
Ohosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
overy king of Persia of the Sassinian dynasty 
(like Cæsar among the Romans dnd Pharaoh 


to different. 
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. among the Egyptians). The kings of Persia, f 


prior to Islim, according to Arab historians, 
composed four dynasties, namoly, the Pesh- 
dadians, the chronology of which is unknown; 
the Kaydnians, which ended nc. 831, when 
Porsia was conquerod by Alexander the 
Groat; the Ashkanians, which torminated 
A.D. 202; and the Sassinians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.p. 636. 

From the Qur'an, Sirah xxx. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Obos- 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad wore all 
enlisted on the side of the Cæsar, and he fore- 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia :— | 

‘t The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
thoir defeat they shall again be victorious.” 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad sent a despatch to Chosroes, inviti 
him to Islim. Sir William Muir says (Life 
of Mahomet, now od. p. 384) :— 

“The despatch for the King. of Persia 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the acceasion of Siroes. It was deli- 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the ` 
contenta, tore it in pioces. When this wan 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 
‘Even thus, O Lord! rend Thon his king- 
dom from him.’ Connected with the court of 
Porsia, but of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it, is a remarkable incident, 
which. was followed by results of considerable 


‘importance. 


“ À few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
oe committed on the Syrian border by 
his marauding bands, sont order. to BadzAn, 
the Persian Gavernor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre- 


. tender. B&dz&n obeyed, and with bhe mes- 


séngers sent a courteous despatch to Mabo- 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina. 
tidings had reached the Prophet of-the depo- 
sition and death of Chosroes. When the 


, despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 


smiled at its contents, and summoned the am- 
basaadora to ombraco Islim. Wo then ap- 
prised thom of the murder of the Chosroen 
and the accession of his son. ‘Go,’ said he, 
‘inform your master of this, and require him 
to tender his submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.’ The glory of Persia had now de- 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 


_upon Arabia; and the Governor of Yemen was 


free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. Bidzân, thoroforo, gladly re- 
cognised tho rising fortunes of Islim, and sig- 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet. From the 
distance of thie province, ite allegiance was 
at the first littl more than nominal; but. 
the accession served as a poiut for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige tu 
the Prophet’s name.” i 


KISWAH (8S). Lit. “A robe.” 
The covering of the Ka‘abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkab. [ka‘Ban.] 
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When Captain Burton visited Makkah in | but being reminded of the Prophet'" well. 


1858, ho found {it to be a coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
two for each face of the building, the seams 
ae conccaled by the broad gilt band called 
the hizdm. It ia lined ‘with white calico, and 
has cotton ropes to secure the covering to 
metal rings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kia- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The wholeis of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band ‘running round it. 

The burga’‘, or veil, is a curtain hung bofore 
the door of the Ka‘bah, alao of black bro- 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur'an, and linod 
with greon silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetioth vorvo 
of the third. Sirah of the Quin: “ Vorily, 
the first Houso founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah je covered with seven Sirahs of the 

an, namely, xvmth, xrxth, yurd, 1xth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and uxvnth (ie. al-Kahf, 
Maryam,'Alu ‘Imran, at-Taubsh. Ta Hai, Ya 
Sin, and al-Mulk) The character is the 
ancient Kufic, and legible from a considerable 
distance, 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotfon, bocause the 
cae expressly forbade silk as un article 
of 88. 


The kiswah and barqa’ are now manu- 
factured at Oairo, at a manufactory called 
the. Khurunfish, and is made by s family 
who the hereditary right, and who 
are called the Bartu’s-Sa‘d. When they are 
completed, they are takon to the mosque 
known as the Sultin Hasan, and there ok 
until thoy are sont off with a caravan of pil- 
grims to Makkah. ‘Thin usually takos place 
a fow days after tho ‘Idu "-Fitr, general 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwil, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal eauopy or Mabmal. [manmaL.]) 
The procession of the kiswah ia similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therofore requires 
no noparate description. ` 

_ According to Muslim historians, the Ka'bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba‘n 'l-Arqëán. 
From the time of Qugaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abi Rabiyah ibn al-Mugbirah ibn 
‘Abdi ‘lah provided the cuvering, whereby 
he obtained the title of al-‘Ad/, “the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained esession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamâni 
cloth, and ordered the oxpense tu be defrayed 
from the public troasury. The Khalifxh 
‘Umar chose Egyptian linon, and ordered the 
robe to be renewcd every year. Khulifah 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. Mu‘iwiyah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifah, was the firat to establish 
the present kiswah of silk and linen tissue, 


known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The Khalifah Ma'mün (A.p. 813) 
ordered the dress to-be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the Ist of 
Rajab, white brocads on the let of Shuwwil, 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muharram. 
The Khalifah al-Mntawakkil (4.1. 847) sent 
a new robe evory two months. During the 
Abbuside dynasty, the investing of the Ka:- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded aa a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sont a kiswab of groen and gold. The Fati- 
mide Khalifahs mado the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixod silk and cotton; and 
when Suljin Salim assumed tho powor of tho 
Khalifato (a.v. 1512), the kiswah still con- 
tinued to Le supplied from Oniru, aa is now 
the case under the Ottcman rule. 
(Burckbardt’s Arabia, Lane's Egyptians, 
Ali Boy's Pilgrimage, Burton's Afecca and 
Medina.) (Ka‘'BAH, MASJIDU 'L-HARAM. ] 


at-KITAB (4S). “The Book.” 
A term used for the Qur’in, and oxtended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu 'l-Kital, or believers in 
the book. 


KITABT (,g4S). A term used for 
one of the. Ahlu 'l- Kitab, “the peoplo of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of Gud, as Jews or Christians. 


KITABIYAH: (Sa45). Fem. of 
Kitabi. A fomale of the Addu ‘l-Aitab, or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jows 
or Obristians. 


KITABU ’L-A'MAL (Jott pbs), 


(eatiwaTo 'L-a‘MAL. } 


at-KITABU 'L-HUKMI (43 
Sal). A letter transmissible from 


one Qizi to another when the dofundant in a 
auit residos at a distanoe. Such lottor must 
bo a transcript of real evidence. 


au-KITABU 'L-MUBIN (wks 


gemi). Lit. “The Manifest or clear 
book.” The term is used in the Qur'šn 
both for the Tablét of Decrees (Lauku 'l- 
Mabyuz, and for the Qur'an itself. 

Sirah vi. 59: “No leaf falleth but He 
knoweth it; neither in there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a greon thing or 
sere, but it ie noted in the c:eur bool.” 

Sirah iv.. 18; “Now hath a light and a 
clear book come tu you from God.” 


KITMAN (gus). “Concealing; 
keeping secret.” The injunction of .the 
Qur'an is: “ Hide not the truth while ye 
know it”; and yet the art of concealing 
profano religious beliefs has been a special 
characteristic of the Eastern myatics., 


KNEELING 


KNEELING. The attitude of 
kneeling amongst Muhammadane consists of 
placing the two knoes on the ground.and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Ohristians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

`The word jdgi, which occurs in the Qur'an, 
Sürah xiv. 27: “And thou shalt soe each 
nation kneeling ( jagiyatan), bach nation sum- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 


KNOWLEDGE. [“rx.J 


KORAH. Arabic Qéirin (yy¥). 
Heb. mp. The son of Yashar 


zhar), non of Qàhig (Kohathi, son of Liwi 
Levi). Tho leader of the rebellion ageirst 

oses. Num. xvi. 1; Jude 11 (where he is 
coupled with Oain and Balaam). He is men- 
tioned three times in the Qur'an. 

Sarah xl. 24, 25: “ Moreover we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharach, and Haman, and 
Korah; and thoy said, ‘Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Sftrah xxix, 88: “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. Witb proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth; but us they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel sdrprise; for some of 
them wo cleaved the earth; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Sarah xxviii. 76-82: “Now Korah was of 
the people of Mosəs: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him such treasure that ité keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strongth. 
When bie people said to him, ‘ Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion; and neglect not thy part 
iu thie world, bat be bounteous: to others as 


God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek | 


not to commit excesses on the earth; for God 
loyeth not those who commit excerses:’ he 
said, ‘It hath been given me only on acconnt 
of the knowledge that isin me.’ Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had amassed more abundant 
wealth? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his ple in his pomp. Those who were 
aeiy for this present life said, ‘ Oh that wo 
had tho like of that'which hath been be- 
stowed on Korah! Truly he ins possessed of 
great good fortune.’ ut they to whom 
knowledge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness, 
and none shall win it but these who have 

atiently endured.’ And we clave the earth for 
fim and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
morning thore who the day before had coveted 
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his lot sald, ‘Aha! God enlargeth supplies 
ta whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us, 
© had caused it to cleave for us. Aha! the 
— can never — 
l.Baixzawĩ saya Rora brought a false 
socusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him; whereupon he said, 
“O earth, swallow them up”; and imme- 
diately the carth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches.—There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to his- knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried ont four several 
times, “‘O Moses, have mercy on me!” but 
that Mosea continued to say, “O oarth, 
swallow them up! ” till at last he wholly dis- 
appeared: upon which God said to Moson, 
“ Thou. hadst no meroy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times; but I would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” | 

He is represented by Jalšálu 'd.dín as tbe 
moat boautiful of the Iaraelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and charity. 

Inthe Talmud it is-said that “ Joseph con- 
coaled three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure chambers were a burdon 
for 800 white mules.” Midr. Jalkut on Ecel. 
v. 12: “Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their. hurt,"—-whioh may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract. Peachim, fol. 119a. 


at-KOFAH (4,81). A city on 
the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four dsys march from Baghdad, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kiifah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.v. 686, 
and in the reign of the Khalifab ‘Umar. It 


` was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 


dain, on tho other side of the rivér, The 
first Abbaside Khalifah, Abū 'l-'Abbas, a.v. 
760, made it his capital, and it waa then a 
flourishing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mangfir built Baghdad, al-Kffah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its learned mien, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively: 
from al-Basrab and al-Kfifah, and the more 
ancient charactera of Arabic writing are 
called Kffi or Kufic, after this seat of learn- 
ing. The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur’in are written in 
Kufe. : 


KUFE (AS). Lit. “That which 
covers the truth.” Infidelity; blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in the Qur'an or in any of the 


| tonets of the Muslim religion. | Karr.) 


86 
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KULAH (2S), The Persian fora 


cap, or cowl, especially worn by Muhammadan 
faqirs or darweshes. The fagirs generally 





LAILATU ’L-QADR 


call it their taj or crown, and it is one 
of the distinguishing marks of their 
order, 





KoLaus. (E. Campbell.) 


KULSUM (p). -Kulgim ibn 
Hada, the namo of a hospitable bat blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayod at Qubà’ 
upon bis arrival in that place after his Aight 
from Makkah. It was whilst he was staying 
with Kulgiim that Muhammad built hie first 
mosque at Qubé’. Kulsiim died soon after- 
wards. 


LAADRIYAH (4,13). A sect of 
heretics who say it is impoasible fur mortal 
man to be Sarili of any fact, oven of man’s 
own identity. 


LABBAIKA (tet). [raLBIran.] 


LABID (+e). The son of Rabi‘ah 
ibn Ja‘far al-‘Amiri, a celebrated poot in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islim, and 
who is said to have died at al-KGfab at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
relatod to have said, “The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those òf Labid,— 
‘ Know that everything is vanity but God.” 


Mishkat, book xxxii. ch x pt 1.) 
—— 
LAHD (42). The hollow made 


in a grave on the Qiblah side, in which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
as the grave, and is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. | 

LAHOT (wye3). Iit. “ Extine- 
tion” or “absorption.” (1) The last. stage of 
the mystic journey. (3) Divinity. (8) Life 
penetrating all things. smaa 

LAHYAN (oka). A branch of 
the Huzail tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammud, as thoy still do, tho vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi- 
tion against them, a.u. 6, on account of their 
treacherous attack on a small. party of Mas- 
lims at Raji. 


KURZ IBNJABIR (Pe ys). A 
Quraish chieftsin who comraitted a raid pesar 
ul-Madinah, aud carried off somo of tho Avoka 
and herds of the Muslims. He was altorwards 
converted to Islam, and fell under Khalid at 
the taking of Makkah. 


KUSUF (Uy-S). [BoLIPsE OF THE 


BUN. ] 


L. 


LAILATU ’L - BARA’AH (U8 


Gly). [SHAB-I-BABA’ AH. | 


at-LAILATU ‘L-MUBARAKAH 


(Seat ANY. Lil. “The Blessed 
Night.” [LarLATU '-QADNR.] 


LAILATU 'L-QADE (t 410). 
‘The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the month of Ramagzin, the procise date of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur'am. 
Siratu 1-Qadr (xcvii ) :— 

“ Verily we have caused it (tho Qur'an) to 
descend on the Latlatu 'l- Qadr. . 

af hie shall teach thee what the Lailatu 'I- 

is 


‘The Lailatu '1-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
months : | 

“Therein descend the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

“ Of their Lord in every matter; 

“ And allis peaee until the breaking of the 
dawn.” | 

This night must not be confounded, as it 
often is, with the Shab-i-Bar’’ah, which is 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 

wer, but which occurs on the 15th of 

ha'tbën. [Gu AB-I-BAERA AH. 

The exoollenoes of the Lailatu 1-Qadr are 
said to be innamerable,snd it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole animal 
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and vegetable creation bow down in humble 
adoration to the Almighty. 


ae "R-RAGHA'IB (a3 
Se). The “night of superero 
tory devotions.” A festival —— on the 
first Friday in the month Rajab, by cer- 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that Te wan 
onaran aT the Prophet; bt it is gene- 
See 


rally rejected by orthodox Sunnis. 
Raddu "t-Muhtdr, vol. i. p. 717.) 

LAIS (#3). An Arabic tribe de- 
-ecended from ënah. AJl-Baisiwi says 
they thought it unlawfal for a man to eat 
alone, and were the canse of the verse in 
the Qur'an, Sfirah xxiv. 60: “There is no 
crime in you, whether yo eat together or 
soparately.” 

LAMENTATION. [nvuxa’.] 


LANAH (4s). “ Imprecation ; 
curse; anathema.” <A word used thirteen 
times in the Qur'an, e.g. Sirah ii. 88: “ The 
curee of God is on the infidels.” 


LAND. Arabic arz (A)\), balad 
(%4), mulk (Al), 
© following are somo of the principal 
rules of Muslim law relating to land:— ` 
(1) Tithes or Zakat on lands.—Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 


a tenth, or ‘dshir, ‘uekr (Hob. DYH) 


whether the soil be watored by the annual 
overflow of at rivers, or by periodical 
. rains; excepting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, which aro not subject to 
tithe. Land watered by means of buckets or 
machinery, such as Persian wheels, or uy 
watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. (Hidêyah, vol, į; p. 44. 

(2) Conguered lands become the property of 
the state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Ohristians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Islim recover theit property, ac- 
cording to ash-Shafi'i, but not according to 
the Hanifah echool. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy's country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feod their cattle 
on the land without due payment. (Hidayah, 

vol. ii. p. 170.) | 
(8) Appropriation for religious uses.—Land 
may be so — but if a person 
appropriate land for such ‘a purpose and it 
should afterwards be discovered that an in- 
definite portion of it was the property of 
another person, tho appropriation {a void with 
respect to the remainder also. 


l The appro- 
priation must also be of a tual and not 
of a temporary naturo. (Aidayah, vol. ii. 


. 840. 
R (4) The sale of land is lawful In such 
sales the trees upon the land are included in 
the sale, whethor specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit growing on the trees, are included, 
unless specified. But in the case of the fruit 
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. or corn being purchased with the land, ít 


must be gathered or cleared away at once. 
In the sale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be resold 
previous to seizin or possession, by the first 
purchaser, according to Abi Hanifah, but 
the Imim Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
pe inet lands unies specified. Mieri i 
e salo o 8 | > 
vol. if. 872, 481, 508.) ( 
(5) Claims inst land must be made by 
the plaintiff, d the four boundaries and 
ifying the: names of each possessor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex- 


_ plicit terms. And if the land has been resold, 


a decree must be given either for or 
the last posseseor, according to some doctors. 
(Hidaya, vol. iil. p. 68.) 

£8) Land can be lent, and the borrower can 
build upon it, but when the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been rea Aba 
Hanifah maintains that when land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
“ You have glvon me to eat of this land.” 
(Hidayah, vol. fii. p. 284, —* 

(7) A gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the ted land, the donor in 
that case may, if he wishes, resume the other 

. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited d it is not 
lawfal for him to resume it. (tdayah, vol. 


tii. p: 802.) 

(8) The Ijārah, or rental of land, is lawful, 
but the period must be specified, otherwise 
the rent may be démahdod from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawful unless men- 
tion is made of tho article to be raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the lease the land 
must be restored in ite original state. A 
hirer of land ia not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble he 
happen to burn other Property, he is not 
en for lose incurred. (tdéyah, vol. 

. p. 814, &c. | 

$ The cultivation of waste and unclaimed 
lands is lawful, whon it is done with the 
permission of the ruler of the country, and 
the act of cultivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of property inthem. But if the 
land be not cultivated for three years after is 
hag been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Hidayah, vol. iv: p. 128.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyono, and situated nopr a villago, and 
tho propriotor of the land be not au inhabi- 
tant of the village, ho is responsible for tho 
murder, an tho regulation and tection of 
thoro lands rest upon him. (fiddyah, vol. 
iv. p. 447.) 


LAPIDATION. [sronine.] 


LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (a2), 
The name in the Qur'an, Sirah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried tho letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. .[eoLomon.] 
Tt is the FYHIDAT of the Old Testament, 


Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 18. Greek Grow. 
The modern Hoopoe. 

The, commentators 
Baizawi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by noon at San‘a’, and being ex- 
tremely alighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu- 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whose businesa it was to find it; for it 
is ro she was sagacious or, sharp- 
sighted to discovor water underground, which 
the dovils used to draw, after sho had marked 
the place by digging with her bill. They add 
that this bird was then oe a tour in the 
air, whenoe, seeing one of her companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had — tion given her by the other of 
the city of Saba’, whence sho was just ar- 
rived, they both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inguiry given in the Quin: 
‘¢ He reviewed the birds and said, ‘ How is it 
I do not see al-Hudhud? Is he, then, amongst 
the absent ?’” | 





Ni ANENA E 2- 

LAQAB (48). A surname. Either 
a title’ of honour or « nickname; eg. Al- 
Hugain ibn Mas‘id al-Farra, “the tanner”; 
Abi Sw id Taju 'l-Muluk, “the crown of 
kings ”; Ibn Muhammad at-T'uyhlabi, “ of the 
tribe of Taghlab.” -[mamzs.] 


LAQIT (kaj), in its primitive 


senso, signifies anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 


child abandoned by those to whom it pro-- 


rly beléngs. The person who finds the 
Phila is termed the mulfugif, or the taker up. 
(FOUNDLING. ] 


LARCENY. Arubic sarigah (45,~), 
In the language of the law, sariguh signifies 


tho taking away the property of another in a 
sucret manner, at a time when such pro- 


al-Jalalan and al- ` 


LAROENY 


perty is in custody. Custody ig of two kinds: 
lat, by placo, for oxample, a house or a shop ; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is by 
means of a personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ton dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur'an, Sirah v. 42: “If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands.” 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of. opinion. According to Abi Hani- 
šah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shafi'i, 
it is the fourth of a dinar, or. twelve dirhams ; 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The froeman and the slavo are on equal 
footing with rospeot to punishmont. for thoft, 
and the hand of the slave is to bo struck olf 
in the samo manner ag tho hand of a froe 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
tho witnesses be fully oxamined. 

If-a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, thé hand of each is 
to be cut off; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not inourred by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboosa, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has-not been 
reaped, these not boing considored as in cus- 


tody. 

The hand of a thief is not struck off for 
wtoaling any formented liquor, bucause he 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, “I took it with a view to spill it”; 
and also because some fermented liquors gro 
not lawful property. 

“The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of uso merely us 
idle amusemonts. 

Amputation is not incurred by ENS 
— although ash-Shéfi‘] maintains that 
it ia. i 

There is no amputation for stealing tho 
door of a mosque. k or is the hand struck off 
for stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief’s powor to excuse himself b 
saying, “ I. took them with a view to b 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin bearing the impres- 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa- 
tion is incurred ; because the monoy is not an 
object of worship. 

he hand is not to be struck off for stealing a 
free-born infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not propert; ; 
but amputation ia inourred by s an | 
infant slave, although the stoaling of an adult 
alavo doog not incut amputation, as such an 


Š 


‘book, 


‘in which the t 


AL-LAT 
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act does not come under the déscription of | the soul, derived from God, which has such 


theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
cause tho objoct of the thief can only 

be its contents and not the property. | 
Tho hand is not cut off for stealing a our- 
dog, because such an animal is common pro- 
pen nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 
ere is no amputation for stealing from 
the public treasury, because everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, and 
hief, as a momber of the com- 
munity has a share. And if a person steal 
from property of which ho iq in part owner, 


amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a oreditor 


steal from his debt is the hand cut of. 

- The right hand of the thief is to be cut off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, end for any theft beyond that ho 
must suffer imprisonment. 


au-LAT (wt). The name of an 
idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
5 the Alilat of Herodotus. Tho idol 
is montioned in the Qurñ'&n in conjunction 
withsthe two othor idols, al-‘Uzzd and Manat. 
See Sfrah lll, 19: “ What think yo, then, of 
al-Lāt and al-‘Uszi, and Manat, tho third 
idol besides?” ` 
In connection with this verso there is an 


(See Muir, new ed. . 


— discussion. 
. 86.) Al-Waqidi and st-Tabari both re- 
ka at, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group beside the 
Ka‘bah, discussed, as was their wont; the 
affairs of the city, whén the Prophet ap- 
d, and seating himeclf by them in a 
riendly manner, began to recite the 58rd 
chapter of. the Qur'in; and when ho had 
reached the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-Lat, and al-‘Uszé, and Manat, the third 
idol besides?” the Devil suggested words of 
reconciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, ‘“‘Theeo ‘gre exalted. ‘females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped for.” 
These words, however, which were received 
by the idojaters with great delight, were 
afterwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriol revonled to him the trne reading 
namely, “ What think yo thon of al-Lat, and 
al-‘Uszi, and Manat, the third idol beaidos ? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female ? 
This, then, were an unjust partition! Verily, 


these are mere names which. ye and your 


fathers have given them.” 

The narrative thus related by al-Waqidi 
and at-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Sirah xxii. 61: “Nor have we sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whoso 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire. 


AL-LATĪF (Adit). “The Mys- 
terious or the Subtle One.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Sürah vi. 108: “ For 
He is the Subtle (al-Latif), the All-informed 
(al-Kabir). 


LATIFAH (4413). A term used 


by Şafi mystics for any sign or influenco in 


a mysterious effect on the hoart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just asa 
delicious tasto in the mouth cannot bo exactly 
exprossed by the tonguo. (Kitäbu 't-Ta'rifät, 
in loco.) 


LAUGHING. Arabic zahk, zihk 


(les). Heb. pry. (Gen. ‘xviii. 13.) 
Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by Muhammadan teachers, for ‘Ayishah re- 
lates that Muhammad “ novor laughed a full 
laugh 60 that tho insido of his month could 
be seen; he only smilod.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. vii.) | 


at-LAUHU ’L- MAHFOZ (c IMA 
bsa). “ Tho Preserved tablet.” 

In tho Hadiq: and in thoological works it 
is used to donoto tho tablet on which the 
decrees of God wero recorded with reference 
to mankind. In the Qur’in it only oocurs 
once, when it refors to the Qur'an itself. 
Sirah Ixxxv. 21, 22: “It is aglorious Qur'an 
written on the preserved tahle.” The plural 
almäh occurs in Sūrah vii. 142, for tho tablos 
of tho law gfrori to Monos. | 


LAW, The. The words used by 
Muslims to express “the law,” are ash-Shari‘ah 
(4eay85\) and ash-Shar‘ (E&A), the meaning 
of which is “ the way.” e compiler of the 
Ghiydgu’l-Lughah defines it as“ the way or road 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for tho guidance of Hin poople, both 
for the worship of God and for tho duties of 
life.” The term ash-Shari‘ah ocours once in 
the Qur'an, Sirah xiv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in tho right pay concern- 
ing' the . affair.” The term ash-Shir'ah in 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
but it ocours once in the Qur’én, Sirah v. 


‘63: “To every one have we given a right 


way. 

I the Traditions and theological works, 
the word ash-Shar‘ is generally used to ex- 
préss the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 


min occurs in tho Qur'in as Taurat, and 


in always usod for tho inw of Moson. 
[raunar] 

According to Muslim doctors, ash-Shar*, ot 
“@ the Law,” may bo divided into fivo sections: 
I'tiqadat, “belief”; Adab, “ moralities”; 
‘Ibadat, * devotions”; Mu‘dmaldt, “ transac- 
tions”; and ‘ Ugibat, “ punishments.” 
_@) htigadat, embraces all that ie contained 
in the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely, 
Belief in (a) God; (b) His angels; e) His 
Books; (d) His Prophots; (e) The Day of 
Judgment; (/) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed ‘Jimu'/- 
‘Aga'id, or, ‘‘The Science of the Articles of 
Be ief,” and inéludes all branches of scho- 
lastio theology. The books chiefly consulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
Sharhu 'l-Muwagi/, by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
jāni, and the Sharku Lt Aqatid, by Mas‘id 
Sa‘du-d-din at-TaftéziniL 

(2) Adab embraces the consideration of all 
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thore moral excollencos which are enjoined 
in the Qur'in and Traditions, as /kAlas, “ sin- 
cerity "; Tawwukkul, “confidence in God”; 
Tawazu', “humility”; Tafwiz, ‘‘resigna- 
tion”; Qagru *l-‘Aral, “keeping down one's 
expectation”; Zuhd fi 'd-dunya, * renunciation 
ofthe world ”; Nagihah, “ giving good counsel 
and advice”; Qunaah, “ contontment ;” 
SakhawaA, “ liberality ;" Z/ubb, ‘love to God 
and man”: Subr, “patience”; &o. (Seo 
Majma‘u 'l- Bihar, vol. ii. p. 422.) 

(8) ‘Lbd@dat, includes all acts of devotion to 
God, such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice: (a) Recital of the Oreed ; 8 
Prayer; (c) at, or “legal alms”; (d) 
Saum, or “fasting”; (e) The pilgrimago to 
Makkah. It will also ombrace such reli- 
gious acts as Jihad, or warfaro for the propa- 
' gation of the roligion of Islam. 
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(4) Mu'dmalat, includes such duties as aro’ 


uired between wan and man, and is 
divided into Mukhdsamat, “ altercations ”; 
Munakabat, “nuptials”; Amanat, “ securi- 
ties.” Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru- 
dence such as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriago, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 
&o. 
(6) ‘Uqubat, denotes the punishments 
instituted In the Qur’én and itions, 
namely, (a) Qigdg, * retaliation”; (b) Haddu 
‘a-sariqah, punishmont for theft by the loss 
of a hand; (c) Haddw 's-zina’, punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning’ for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmarried person ; (e) Haddu 'l-gas/, or 
unishment of eighty lashes for slander; 
Haddu 'r-riddak, or punishment by death 
for apostasy ; Haddu ‘sh-shurb, or punish- 
ment with eighty lashes for wine-drinking. 

The twocommon divisions of Muhammadan 
law are ‘I/mu 'l- Kalam, or ‘Aga’id, embracing 
all matters of faith ; and ‘Zimu nF tgh, which 
includes’ all mattors of practico as distin- 
guished from articles of faith. 

Muslim law is also divided into two great 
distinctions of Mashrit’, “lawful,” and Ghairu 
‘Lmashrv‘, unlawful,” or, as it is expressed in 
Persian, Rawd and Narawa. 

That which is lawful is graded into five 
olasees. (1) Farz, that whioh is proved bo- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur'an or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or disobedionce of 
whioh positive infidelity. (2) Wåjib, 
that: which ie obligatory, but of which 
there is .some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur'an or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority. (8) Sunnah, that 
which was — by Bluheammad; (4) 
Mustapubb, that which Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes did and sometimes 
_ omitted ; (5) Mubab, that which is desirable, 
bat which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things which are unlawful are graded 
‘Jato three classes: (1) Afu/sid, that which is 
most vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin. 
vase that which is distinctly forbidden ; 
3 akrih, thet which is generally held to 

unclean. 
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Those distinctions of lawful and unlawful, 
with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whetifr it relate to 
ordin duties of life, or yf devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham- 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
This branch of Muslim law is called as- 
Sunnah, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as— 

(1) Sunnatu ‘l-fili, that which Muham- 
mad himself did. ° 

(2) Sunnatu "-qawh, that which Muham- 
mad said should be practised. ` 

' (8) Sunnatu 't-tagriri, that which was done 
in the presence of Muhammad, and which he 
appear to have sanctioned. 

t is therefore a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that tho Qur'an contains ell that ib 
estoeinod necessary fur faith and practice in 
Islim ; the example of Muhammad is as bind- 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tainod in the Qur'an itself, for noither that 
which is Furg nor that’ which is Sunnah can 
be umitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur’én and the Traditions, and no Muslim 
school of theology has ever rojected the Tra- 
ditions. They aro binding upon Sunni, and 
Shi‘sh, and Wahhabi; the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shitah b that 
they receive different collections of Traditions. 
The Wahbhabis receive those of. the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muhaddigin, or tradi- 
tionista. | OF 

In addition to the Qur’én and Hadig (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and Shiah Moslima 
acknowledge the concarrence of the learned, 
called Jjma‘, the Shitahs believing that they 
still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law; the 


. Sunnis, on tho other hand, confessing that, 


wince the days of tho four great doctors (Abú 
Hanifah, Malik, ash-Shéfi'i, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Ijma‘ has not been possible ; whilst the Wah- 
habis accept only the Zjma‘ of those who oon- 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of orthgdoxy in’both Sunni and 
Shitah schoola is the system of interpretation 
called Qiyds, or ratiocination. | 
I, The Sunnis:all receive the same colloc- 
tions of traditions, especially those which are 
known as the “six oorrect books,” the 
— ‘l-Bukheri, the Sabihu Mushm, the 
u 't-Tirmigiı, Sunanu Abi De'tid, Sunanu 
an-Nasafi, and Sunanu Ibn Majah. The 
compilation by the Imim Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 
traditions of very great authority. [{mmapi- 
TIONS. } | 
-Thesae different sents of Sunnis do not 
differ in us#l. or furdamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations ; but being of dif. 
ferent opinions and broaching in some re- 
spocts separate doctrines, four schools of 
pee have been established, known 
as Hanafi, Shafi'i, Hanbali, and Maltki. 
Tho differences amongst these four Sunni 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tions or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upan the various ways 
in which the liberty of gtyds, or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Consequontly the number 
of works which have sppeared on the sub- 
seer of scholastio science and jurispradonce, 
as been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shama Oburnun: 

Sircar, the learned and ablo Tagore Professor 


of Law in Oaloutta; for the following résumé 


of the principal Sunni writings on ash-Shar*. 
“The chief works that treat generally o 

the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Sunnfs, are mentioned by Héji Khalffah 
to be the Jdmi-ul-Mazdhib (Jams'u 'l-Maza- 
hib), the Majmaa-ul-Khildftyat, the Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkdm ( Yanabi'u'l-Ahkam), theo Uysim, and 
the Zubdat-ul-Ahkdm. The Kane-ud-Dakdtk 


(Kansu 'd-Daga@ig), by An-Nanaff, is & book 


of great reputation, principally derived from 
the W4/i; and containing questions and de- 
cisions according to the doctrines of Abú- 
Hanifah, Abu-Yusuf, Imém Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shéfif, Malik, and others. Many com- 
mentaries have been written on the last men- 
tioned work ; the moat famous of them is tho 
Bahr-ur- Ratk (al- Bahru 'r- Rã'ig), which may, 
indeed, almoat be gaid to have superseded its 
original, at least in India. The Bahr-ur-Rdtk 
is by Zainu-ul-Adbidin Bin Nujaim-ul Mierf 
(Ibn Najim), a.m. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Abhdr taqa ‘l-Abhar), by Shaikh Ibréhim 
Bin Mu ad al-Halab{, who died an. 956, 
is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the differunt opinions or doctrines of 
Abii Hanffah, Malik, Shdfif, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid Imáms'and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunnfs, and illustrates 
them by those of the prinoipal jurisconsults 
of the achool of Abd Hanftah, It ia more 
froquontly referred to as an authority through- 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juris- 
prudence. | 
“The digests inculcating exclusively the 
doctrines of euch of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though ú very fow of 
theim which maintain the doctrines of the 
Mélikf, or Shéfif, or Hanbalf secta are used 
in India. Digeste written by Mdlik or any 
of his followers aro scarcely found in India. 
“Of the digests maintaining the Mélik{ 
doctrines, two have lately —— in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; . Perron, 1848). 
The firet work of Shéfif, entitled the Usúl 
(Oeil), or fundamentals, which contains the 
ciples of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
aw, may be classed as a digest. The Mukk- 
tasar, the Mansiir, the Raséu-ul-Muatabirah 
(ar-Rasa'ilu 'l-Sfu'tabarah), and the Kitab- 
ul- Wasdtk, are amongst the other works. 
written Abú Ibréhí(m Bin Yahiyá-al- 
Musani, a distinguished disviple of Shafif, 
and a native of Egypt (a.m. 264), and are 
according. to the doctrines of Shdfif. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal sand his followers are 
few in number, and rare. | 
“The followers of tho Haníf(í( sect, which 
obtains most commonly amongst the Muham- 
madanr of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two general branchos or parts, 
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r tively called the Fikah (lauw, religious 
and secular), and Fardis (the succession to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ The works which are on Fikah (Fiqh), and 
which are considered as tho chief authorities 
of the Hanfff sect, are the following :-—Abi 
Hanffah'’s own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-ul-A oa aes ae 'l-Akbar). Thisis the 
first in rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of whom are men- 
tioned by Héjf Khalffah. The doctrines of 
that great lawyer, however, are sometimes 
—— or dissented from by his two 
amous pupils, Abu Yusuf and Imím Muham- 
mad.’ The work entitled Adab-ul-Kdzi, which 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abu Yusuf. Savo 
and except this, no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imém Muhammad, who mado use of them in 
the composition of his own works. The 
works of Imém Muhammad are six in num- 
ber, five of which are, in common, entitled 
the Lar — (Zahiru 'r-Rawayat, 
conspicuous traditions or reports). The 
are: 1. The Jdmi-ul-Kabir (al-Jami'u T 
Kabir); 2. Jdmi-us-Saghir (al-Jami‘u 'm 
Saghir); 8. Mabsit fi Fari-ul-Hanffiydt ; 4. 

iydddt fi Fard-ul-Hantfiydt ; and 5. Siyar 
al-Kabtr wa Saghir. The Nawddir, the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imém 


Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 


as the others, is still greatly respected as an 
authority. 

“ The next authorities among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disciples, sre the Imdm Zufar Bin al-Has{l 
who was chief judge at Basrah, where he 
died ta.n. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziydd, Those 
lawyors are sald to have been contemporarice, 
friends, and echolara of Abud-Hanffah, and 
their works are quoted here as authorities for 
Abú Hanffah’s doctrines, more cially 
when the two disciples are silent. The most 
celobratod uf the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kast was written by Abú 
Bakr Ahmad Bin ‘Umar. ul-Khassáf (a.n. 
261). An abridgement of the Hanaff doo- 
trines, valled the Mukhtasar ut-Tahavi, was 
written by Abd Jaafar Ahmad Bin Mubam- 
mad at-Tahavi (4.8. 881), who wrote also a 
commentary on tho Jdms us-Saghfr of Imém 
Muhammad. 

“The Mukhtasar lil-Kudvri, by Abú ul- 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kudirf 
(4.8. 228) is among the most osteemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Abii ` 
Hanffsh. There ie a well-known commen- 
tary on the Mukhtasar lil-Kudúrí, entitled 
Al-Jauharat un-Nayyirah, which is some- 
times called <Al-Jauharat ul-Munirah. The 
digest, entitled the Mabsit (al-Mubsit), was 
composed by Shams-ul-Aimmah Abit Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at U'sjand. This isa work of great extent 
and authority. He was also tho author 
of the most celebrated work entitled AL 
Muhit (al-Muhit), which is déeriyed in a great 
measure from the Mabeut, the Ziydddt, and 
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the Nawddir of Imém Muhammad. The 
work entitled the Muhit, by Burhdn-ud-din 
Mahmúd Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is 
not so greatly esteemed as tho Muhit as- 
Sarakhsi (Muhitu 's-Sarakhsi). A compen- 
dium of Al-Kudifri’s Mukhtasar, which he 
entitled the Tukfut-ul-Fukahħd (Tukfatu 'l- 
Fugaha’), was composed by Shaikh Ald-ud-din 
Muhammad as-Samarkandi. The work of Alá- 
ud-dín was commented upon by his pupil Abi 
Bakr Bin Masuiid. 

“There are several Arabic works on phi- 
losophical and theological subjects which 
bear the name of Al.Hitldyah (tho guide). 
The work entitled A/-Hiddyah /t-al-F aru, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest. of 
law according to the ductrines of Abú Hanifah 
and his. disciples Abi Yusuf and Imdm Mu- 
hammad. Tho author of this work is Shaikh 
Burbán-ud-dín Alí (a.m. 5698), whose reputa- 
tion as a lawyur was beyond that of all bis 
contemporaries. This Hiddyah is a commen- 
tary on the Buddya-ul-Mubtadd, an introduc- 
tion to the study of luw, writton by the same 
author in a stylo wxceedingly concixe and 
coloso. In praise of the Middyak, Haji Khali- 
fah says, ‘It has been declared, like the 
Kurdn, to have superseded all previous books 
on the law; that all persons should remember 
the rules préscribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a guide through life.’ The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Aifdyah, many 
other ‘commentarios, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is oxpected to havo. 
Tho principal ones are the Jndyah (‘Inayah), 
the Mihdyah, and the Futh-ul- Kabir. 

“The name /ndyahk, however, is given to 
two commentaries onthe HHiddyah. these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kanal-ad-din 
Muhammad Bin Mahmúd, who died a.n. 786, 
iu highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuondoes what wus: omitted or loft 
to implication, also expressing whut wan un- 
dorstood in the LiddyaA, and oxplaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases; the author of the /ndyah has rendered 
the work euch’ as to be considered of itsolf one 
of his own prinsipe works, with citations of 

es from the Hiddyah. 
Pee The Nihd is composed by Husúm-ud- 
dín Husain Alí, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Burbdén-yd-din Ali. This is said to 
be the first commentary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added 
the law of inberitance to the Hiddyah, which 
treats only of the Fikah. Tho commentary, 
entitled the Ki/dyah, is by Imam-ud-dfn Amir 
Ké4tib Bin Amfr Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was tinished’ a.u. 747, and, 
bouides the author’s own ubservations, i} gives 
concisely tho substanco of othur ovomuionta- 
ries. 

“The Fath-ul-Kabir lil-Adjiz_ ul-Fukir, by 
Kamél-ud-din Muhammad as-Siwásí, com- 
monly called Ibnu Hammám, who died a.n. 
861, is the moet comprehensive of all the 
.comments on tho Z/iddyah, and includes a col- 
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lection of decisfons which render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid, written by Hamfd-ud-din Ali, Al- 
Bukbérf, who died A.R. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hi 

The Wáfi, by Abú-ul-Barakát Abd ullah Bin: 
Abmad, commonly called Héfis-ud-din an- 
Nasafi, and ita commentary the K4/t, by tho 
same author, are works of authority. An- 
Nasafi a i — 

“The VikdyaÀ : (al- Wiyäyuh), which was 
written in the —_ . of tho Hijrah 
by Burhán ash-Shariyat Mahmúd, is an 
elementary work to enable tho student to 
study and understand the Hidfyah. The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied, 
with ite celebrated commentary, the Sarà ul- 
Vikdyad, written by U ee i Bin Masuid, 
who died a.n. 745. The Sharh-ul- Vikdyuhk 
contuins the text of the Vikdyah, with a gions 
monst perspicuously explanatory and illustra- 
tive; so much so, that those chapters of it 
which treat of marriage, dower, and divorce, 
are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 
preferenco to the Addyah iteelf. There aro 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah, but 
not so useful as the above. On the Sharh-ul- 
Vikdyah, again, there is an oxcellent com- 
mentary, entitled the Chalpi, written by Akhi 
Yusuf Bin Junid. who was one of the then 
eight professors at Constantinople. This work 
was commenced to be written about A.H, 
891, and completed a.H. 901; and the whole of 
it was published'in Oalcatta an, 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

* The Nikdyah (an-Nigayah), another ele- 
mentary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh-ul- Vikáyah. - It is some- 
timen called the AfukAtasar ul- Vy a being, 
in fact, an ubridginent of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are much esteemed ; 
wat were written respectively by Abu ul- 
Makidrin Bin Abd-ullab (a.u. 007), Abu Ali 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjind: (a.u. 085), and 
Shams ud-din Muhammad al-Kburasanf Al- 
K ohbistání (a.n: 941). Theo last commentary 
is entitled the Jámi-ur-Rumüz (Jama 'r- 
Rumiuz), which is the fullest -and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. 

“The Ashbah wa an-Nuzdir (al-Ashbéh wa 
'n-Naz@ir) is also an olementary work of 
great reputation. It was composed by Zain- 
al-Adbidin, the author of the Buhr-ur-Rdik 
already mentioned. Haj{ Khalifah speaks of 
this work in high terms,: and enumerates 
several appendices to it that have boon vcom- 
posed at diferent timos. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled the' Núr-ul-Anwár fi Shurah 
ul-Mandr (Naru 'l-Anwar fi Sharhi 'l-Manar), 
by Shaikh Jin Bin Abid Sayyid Al-Makki 
Q haikh Jiwan ibn Aba Swit), was printed in 

alcutta (a.n. 1819), and ix froquontly ro- 
forrod ty aw à book of authority. A small 
tract on the sourees of the Sharaa, entitled. 
the Usiil-ush-Shashi, together with an expla- 
natory commentary, was p in litho- 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.p. 1847. 

“The Tangir-ul-Absdr (Tanwiru 'l-Absgar), 
composed by Shaikh Shame-ud-din Mubam- 
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mad Bin Abd-ullah-al-Ghaszsf (a. 995), is 
one of the most celebrated and usoful books 
according to the Hanfff doctrines. This work 
has many comméntaries. One of them, en- 
titled the Manh-ul-Ghaffdr (Manku 'L Ghaf- 
{i whioh ia written hy tho author himeelf, 
a work of considerable extent. 
. “The Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, which is another 
commentary on the /‘anvfr-ul-A bedy, is a work 
of great celebrity. 
à.n. 1071) b ubsmmad Alé-ud-Din Bin 
sikh Alf al-Hiskaf(. Though a commen- 
tary, it ig virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most celo- 
brated of them ie the 7ahtévf, a work used 
in India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
ule Mukhtédr in the Radd-ul-Muhtdr. This ia 
a very copious work, comprising an {mmonse 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles oontained in the prinoipa) work. 
The Durr-ul-Mukhtér treats not only of the 
Fikah but aleo of thé Fardiz. “It is used by 
the followers of the Hanff{ doctrines where- 
ever they ars, but.it is most highly esteemed 
fb Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preferonce to other books of law. 
‘* Many works have been written according 
to the doctrines of Abd Hanffah in the 
Turkish Fmpire, and are received there as 
authorities. The moet celebrated of thove 
is the Multaka-ul-Abhdr, by Shaikh Ibráhím 
Bin Muhammad al-Halebf, the Durr-ul-Huk- 
kám, by Mullah Khasru, Xédnin-ndmat-Jaed, 
a tract on pusl laws, &c. 


“The treatises on the laws of inheritance, — 


according. to thea doctrines of Shéfif, are 
the Fardts-ul-Mutawalll, by Sayid 
Abd-ar-Rahmin Bin Mamun-ul-Mnutawealli 
(who died a.n. 478), tho Fardtr-ul-Mukud-. 
dasf, by Abif-ul-Fazl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
foréh{m al-Hamaddénf Al.Mukuddesf, and 
Abú Munstr Abd-ul-Kabfr Al-Baghdddf (who 
died vely a.n. 489 and 429); Al- 
Farats-vul-Fazdri, by Burbén-ud-din Abt Iahfiq 
Al-Fazérf, commonly called Ibnu Firkéh (who 
died in a. 729), and Al-Fardte ul-Farikiyah, 
by Shams-ud-dfn Muhammad Bin yf 
(who died a.u. 777). 

“Of tho booka. on the law of inheritance 
according to the Hanff{ doctrines, the most 
— — — (ar Siria which 
in India, is the Sirdfyyah (as-Sirdjiyah), whio 
is also called the wns ae Basford being, 
20 it ls, composed by Sirdj-nd-Dfn Muham- 
road bin Abd-ur-Rasnfd as;Sajawand{. Thie 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, apwards of forty being 
enumerated in the Kash/-uz-Zunin by Húájí 
Khalffah. The most celébrated of these oom- 
mentaries, and the most generally uned to ex- 
plain the text of the Sirajiy » is tho Shari- 


Á seet » by | d Sharif Ali 
B s Mokammaq 1 Saryénd (why led A.E. 814 

. “There is another kind of digest whic 

treats of tho Jin-ul-Fatdwd (the acience of 
decisions). The works of thie nature are siso 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
qalled Fatdsod (decisions), with the names of 
their authors; and, thongh called Fatéwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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an woll as legal decisions. Ot those again, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Faréiz (inheritance) also; some of them, 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books; 
others treat of those which leud to illustrate 
the doctrines of the soveral soote; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists I 
“ There ars several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrmes of Shéfif. The 
one most osteemed seems to ba the Fatdwd Ibn 
us-Saldh, hy Ab Amru-Usemdn Bin Abd-ur 
Rahmdn ash-Shdhraztiri, commonly called 
Ibn as-Saléh, who died in a.m. 643. Ibpa 
Firkah, the author of the Fardte-ul-Fasért 
(a treatise on inheritance), aleo made s col. 
lection of decisions acoording to the same 
doctrines, which 3s called. after his name, the 
Fatdwd-t-Ibnu Firkéh. 
' “Of the Fataéwhs of the Hanff{ doctrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The. Khuldsat wl-Fatdwa (Khalégatu 'l- 
Fatéwa), by Imam Iftikbar-ud-Din Tshir Bin 
Ahmad Al-Bukhárf, who died am 542, fs a 
select collection of decisions of t autho- 
rity. The Zakhtrat-ul-Fatdwd 55* l 
Fatawé), sometimes oalléd the t-ul. 
Burhdniyah, by Burbán-nd-Dín Bin Mázah al- 
Bukhári, the author of the Bfukft-ul- Burháni, 
in nleo a celebrated, though not a larga, ool- 
leotion of decisions, principally taken from 
the Muhft. The Fatdwd-i-Kde Khan, b 
Imém Fakbr-ud-Dfn Hasan Bin Mansir aj- 
U'sjandf al-Farghdén1, commonly called Késf 
Khan, who died a.m. 592, is a work held in 
very high authority. It is replete with osassa 
of common occurence, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more ospecially as 
. many of the decisions are illastrated by 
roofs and ressoning on which they are 
ounded. The two worka entitled the l- 
ul- Isturúshi and Funil.ul- ImddíaÀ, were inoor- 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdni-ul- 
Fusvlain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Dfn Mubammad, 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Késf Siméwa. 
nsh (a.m. 833). The Fatdwd az-Zahiriyah, 
which contains decisions collected partly 
from tho KAtednat-ul. Wahiydt, wen written by 
Jahfr-ud-Din Abí Bakr : Mubamwmad ' Bin 
Ahmad al-Bukbárí (a.n. 619). The Kuniyat- 
ul-Muniyat ie ‘a collection of decisions of con 
siderable authority by Mukhtér Bin Mahmúd 
Bin Muhammad as-Zdhidf Abi-uar-Rijé al- 
nf, surnamed Najm-ud-Din, who died 
A.n. 658. An-Navavf, the author of the blo- 
graphical dictionary entitled the TaAeth-ul 
Aeméd (Tahgibu 'l-Asma’), who died a.n. 677. 
madoa collection of decisions of some note, 
which is called the Fatdéwd an-Navavf. He 
also composed a smaller work of the ssme 
nature, entitled al-Masdtl- yl - Muhkimmat 
(‘ Ugén al- Afasã'ili 'l-Muhimmah), arranged in 
the manner of qnestion and answer. The 
Khiednat-ul-Mujtiyin, by Imém Husain Bin 
Mubammad as-Samaén{, who completed his 
‘work in a.u. 740, contains a large collection 
of decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India. The KAtednat-ul-Fatdwd, by Ahmad 
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Bia Muhammad Abu Bakr al-Hanah, is a col- 
lection of decisions made towards the end of 
the eighth century {vf the Hijrah, and cəm- 
prisos questions of rare occurrence. The 


Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a 


large collection of Fatdwdas, in several vdlumes, 
by Imam Adlim Bin Ald al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Afuhit-ul-Burhanit, the Zakhirat, the 
Ahdntyah, and the Zahirityah. Afterwards, 
however, s selection was made frum thexo 
docisions by Imam Ibrábím Bin Muhammad 
al-Halab{, ‘who died a.H 966, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdwd-t-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a collection of 
the deociaions of thuse learned men of the city 
of Samarkand whu are onjtted, or light! 

passed over, in the Fatdwa-Tdtdr Khdniyah 
and the Jdmi-ul-Fusvlatn, to both of which 
works it may be considored a supplement. 
The Fatdwd az-Zuiniyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Mim, the author of the Buhr-ur-Rdik and 
the Ashbakh wa-an-Nazdir. Thoy were col- 
lected by hie son Ahmad (about a.n. 970). 
The Fatdwd al-Ankiravi, a collection of deci- 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-[sld4m Mu- 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died aH. 1098, 
is w work of authority. The Fatáwá Han- 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modorn 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho- 
rity. 

“ Tipú Sultán ordered a collectiva of Fatd- 
wás to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. lt comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdwd-i- Muhammad. 

“ Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vul. i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other books of Fatdwd, 
. vis. the Fatdwd ‘ Bazdziuh, the Futdwd 
Nakshbandiyuh, the Afukhtdr-ul-Watdwd, and 
the Fatéwé Karékhani. - The last of these he 
describes to be a Porsian compilation, the cases 
included in which ‘ware collected by Mullah 

Sadar-ud-Dín Bin Yákub, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kard Khan, in the 
reign of Syltdn Alé-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions acourding to the doctrines of Abi 
Hanifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 

entitled the Aitéb fi al-Fikah al-Kadisi, com- 

sod by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 

dúsí a.m. 1226. The Fatáwá-i-Abd-ur- 
Rakim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Muftf Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nuamén Effond{ is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukúk,'and was 
published in the year 1832. 

“ The Jdmi-ul-[jdratin (Jamitu'l-Ljarat) isa 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tonure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1836. 

“A collection of Fatwés relating to leases 
was blished at Oonstantinople by M. 


D’Adelbourg, in the year 1888. Proefixed to. 
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this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Afultaka ; and it is fol- 
lowed by an analytical table, facilitating re- 
ference to the various decisions. 

«Qf the Fatwds which treat both of the 
Fikah and Fardiz, two are moat pren 
used in india. These are the Fut Stru- 
jtyyah and Fatawa Alamngiri. The Fatawa 
Sirajtyyah, with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases whioh do not 
yencrally oocur in other books. The Fatdwa 
Alamngiri, with opinions and procepte of law, 
contains an immense number of law cases. 


_This work, from ita comprehensive nature, is 


applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanffi doctrines. 
Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not slean as of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest on of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzed Alamgir (by 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatéwé Alumgiri ia esteemed as a vory high 
authority in India; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unguestionable authorities, this book is here 
reforred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day beon surpassed by any A . 
porhaps, by the Radd-ul-Afuhtér, a y 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu- 
hammadans in India, the Fatéwé Alumgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Zéb-un-nisd, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb A ir. Since the 
establishment of the British Government in 
India, the books of Jinidyah and Hudidd from 
the Futéwé Alangiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kadzf-ul-Kuzzét, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Kian, and were published in the year 
1818, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tazirdt, by the same authur. 

‘In -the same year tho book on 7deirat 
from the Durr-ul-dfukhidr was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham- 
mad Khalil-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, tho then Opiof Judyo of the lato 
Sudder Dewany Adawlat. 

“The Hidéyah was translated into Persian by 
four of the most learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way. 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that tho Persian version of the Hidéyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

‘¢ Maonaghton’s Principles of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho- 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation cf the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few years Ago. 
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“The work entitled the Bighyat-i-Bahis, 
by Al-Mutakannah, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Fardiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jonos. A trans- 
lation of tho Sirdjiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at tho samo time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com- 
mentary (the Sharifiyyah), with the addition of 
illustrations snd exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatétwda-t- 
Alamgirt, which comprise the subject of salo, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“The Persian version of the Hidáyah, 
already noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
Engiish by Mr. Jamon Andoraon, but shortly 
aftor, ho being ongaged in an important 
forcign employment, tho translation was 
finished, revised by his collengue, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hiddych itaell, 
instead of from ite Persian translation, which 
contains frequent éxplanatory remarka and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian traus- 
lators have, in a considorable degree, deviated 
from the original. 

“Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on, criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
medified by regulations. This is inco 
in Harrington's Analysts of Bengal Regula- 
tions, An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. ‘This work,’ seys 
Mr. Morley, ‘ is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Mudummadan Law, written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or stfficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, according 
to Abii Hanffuh and his followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, compiled by Mr. F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Seramporo, in the year 1844, 
contains principles of Makawtaadas law, with 
those of the otber laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work alréady, mentioned, 
completéd and published a digost of Muham- 
madan law on all tbo subjects tọ which tho 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by tho 
British Oourts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the casés contained in tho Fafáwá 
A the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally otber 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjects it treats of, thia work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digests of Muhammadan law bitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of the 
Hanifi sect.” (See the Tagore Law Lectures, 
1878, by Shama Ohuran Siroir; Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta. 

II. —The Shi'ahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from each other in various points 
of religious belief, aro unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnis. The. 
Sunnis arrogato to themselves tho title of Tra- - 
ditioniste, but this does not imply that the 
Shf'ahbs do not recoive the Hadig, but merely 
that they reject the “six correct books” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadiq compiled by the 
Shi‘ahs are very numerous, and they main- 
tain that they havo earlior and more authentic 
collections than thore of oo They 
say that in the time of al-Hasan and al- 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Abdu ‘lab ibn ‘Alf ibn Abi Sha‘bah al- 
Halabi, collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for caroful record. This record 
was verified and corrected by Imim Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abū Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his errlier days, but afterwards separated 
from hin and ostablished a school of his own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i-Arba‘ah, which seem to be held in 
the same estimation by the Shi‘ahs, as the 
six Sakiks of the Sunnis. They aro entitled 
the Tahzib, the Istibsar, the K iñ, and Man 
lä Yastahzirah al-Fagih. [TrRaprrioss.] = 

Mr. Shama Ohurun Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
fessor of Law, has.also reviewed the Shf‘ah, 
or Imamiyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following r&wmé:— ⸗· 

“One of the ourliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
Alí al Halabf. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

‘A number of law:treatises of the present 
class was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahmdn (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea- 
tises is entitled tho Jdmi-ul-Kabtr. 

“Several works on law were written by 
Abd al-Hasan Alí Bin el-Hasan al-Kumf, 
commonly called Ibnu Babavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ash-Shard 
The Maknaa fi al-Ftkah (Muqna‘ fi 'l- Fiqh) 
is the best known of the Jaw books of the 
present class composed by Abi Jaafar. 

‘Ab Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuaniédnf, 
surnamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shfah lawyer, is stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one called the /rahdd ia well known. 
When Shaikh Maffd is quoted in conjunction 
with Abd Jaafar at-Tifsf, they also sre spoken. 
of as ‘ the two Shaikhs’ (Shaikhain). 

“ The chief works on law, written by Abd 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tiisf (Abi Ja‘far Mu- 
hammad at- Tūsi), aro the Mabsút, tho Khiláf, 
the Nihdyah, and the MuAft. These works are 
held in great estimation. and he is considered 
ono of the highest anthorities inlaw. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafariyah is likewise a legal trea- 
tise by at-Tusf, which is frequently quoted. 
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“The Shardya ut-Ielém, written by Shaikh 
Najm ud-dfn Abu al-Kédsim Jaafar Bin Mu- 
ayyid al-EHlli, commonly called Shaikh Muay- 
wid, i a work of the highest aathority, at 

in Indie, and is more universally referred 
to than any other Shfah law book, and ia the 
chief authorty for the law of the Shfahs in 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
upon the Skardya ul-Aslém, ontitled the Ba- 
sdhk ul-Ashdm, was written by Zayin-nd-dfn 
Alf as-Sdilf, commonly called the Shahid-i- 
Séof, (second martyr). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shardya ul-Isldém, re- 
—— entitled the Maddr ul-Ahkdm and 
awdhkir w-Kaldm, the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Mohammad Hasan an- 
Najeff. 

‘ Of the works on rudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmed al-Hillf, who was cele- 
brated for bis knowledge uf traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imdmiyah sects for 
his works, the Jdas ash-Shardye and the 
Mudkhal dar Usil-i-Fikeh ure 
greatest repute. 

44Qf the numerous law hooks written by 
Shaikh Alldmah Jumdl-od-din Hasan Bin 
Yusef Bin al-Mutabhir al-Hill{, who ia called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori- 
ties of undisputed merit, the most famous are 
the Tulkhis ul-Mardm, the Gadyit ul-Abkdm, 
and the Takrir ul-Ahkám, which last is a 
jastiy celebrated work. Tho Mukhtalaf-ush- 

ie also a wall-known composition of. this 
great lawyer, and bis Jrshdd ul-Azhdn is aon- 
stantly quoted.as an authority under the name 
of the Irshdd-i- Alldmah. 

“The Jami-ul-Abbdsi in a conciso and com- 
— troatise on Shiah law, in twenty 

eoks or chapters. It is generally considered 
as the work of Bahd-ud-din Mubammad 
Aamils, who diod a.ir. 1081. 

“The Mafatik, by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
tasd, surnamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
oa the book by his nephew, who was of the 
same name, but surnamed » are modern 
works deserving of notice. ; 

“The Rouzat ul-dAhkám, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtabid of Oudh, consists of 
four chapters. Tho first of these is on Inhe- 
ritanoe, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicoously. This work was litho- 
gtaphed at Lucknow, first in ag. 1257, aud 

ia at. 1264. 

“A general digest of the hndgmiyah law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Ad/f, which is a commentary on the 
Ma/dtih, as well as from the Shardyd ul- 
Islám. Tho manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Oourt 
of Judicature at Oaleutta. 

The earliest treatises on the Fardis, or 
Inheritence, of tho Shfahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Azfsz Hin Ahmad al- 
Asádí, and Ab Muhammad al-Kindf, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in the 
reign of Hariin ur-Reshfd. 

“ A work on the law of inhoritance, entitled 
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tlie ae ti al-Faráïs has been left by Abd 
Jaafar at-Tiisi in addition to his 

eneral works on the Kurdn, the Hadfs and 
Faris rudence, 

“The beat known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the /Atijdj ush- 
Shiah, by Saéd Bin Abd-ullah al-Asharf, the 
Kitdb ul-BMawdris, hy Abd al-Hasan Ah 
Bébavaih; the Aamal -ul-Fardiz and the 
Fardts ush-Shariyah, by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Sh ul-Isldém. which, as already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Shfah 
luw, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

- Of all tho above-mentioned books on civil 
and criminal laws, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul-Laldn, Rousat-ul-.Ahkdm, Sharah-i- 
Lumd, Mufatth, Tahir, and Irehdd ul- 
Ashdn. 


“Of the books on this braach of Mubam- 
madan law, only that part of the Shar dyah ul- 
Islám whioh treats of the forensio law has 
been translated, though uot fally, by Mr. 
Neil Baillie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir: William Jones (as alroady noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baille, out of which 
the ohapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the end of the second 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al- 
though the chapter above alluded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked that‘it is’ 
not so and useful as the — 
Islám and Mvuzat ul-Ahkdm.” (See Tagore 
Low Lectures, 1874, the Imémiyah Code, by 
Shama Ohuran Sirear; Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Caloutta.) 


LAZA . “Fire, flame.” A 
division, or (H) in holl, mentioned in the 
Qar'šn, Sürah lxx. 16. Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, ssys it is that portion of hell 
whioh is reserved for the Obristisns who have 
not believed in Muhammad. [umsLL] 


LAZARUS. Arabic al-‘Asar ( ya). 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur'ån, but 
Jalala ’d-din, in remarking on Sarah iii, 48: 
‘CT will bring the dead to life by God's per- 
mission,” says, amongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the dead ur — * 
his special friond and com 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
malin of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 


LEASE. Arabic ijārah (bei). 


(tums. ) 


LEBANON. Arabic Lubnda (yi). 
Not mentionéd in the Qur'an, but tradition 
has it that Ishmael collected the stones for 
tho Ka'bah from five sacred mountains, ane 
of which was Mount Libsnus. The followers 
of Iema4lu 'd-Darazi,. known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern range of the Lobanon chain. 
IX 


LEGACY. [witxs.] 


LEGITIMAOY 


LEGITIMACY. Waladu 'l-haldl 
(fiat 33), “a legitimate child ”; 
walqds 's-sind’ (yt 43), “an illegiti- 
mate child.” 

Bead, ake unlike the law of 

» makes acy — not 
merely npon the fact of the child being born 
in “lawful wedlock.” but also conceived after 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Surmis and Shi'ahe, and 
according to the teaching of the Qur'an itself, 
the shortest poriod of — recognised by 
law is six months, and consequently a obild 
born any time after six months from the 
date of — has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis, 1 simple denial of the 
patérnity of the child so born would not tako 
away. iia atalay of legitimacy. But the 
Shi'abe hold that if a man get a woman with 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within aix months after marriag 


—— is not established. 
As to the longest period of pregnancy, there 
- are some rulings in Maslim law. 


The Shiaths, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by ‘Ali, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation 
and this is now regarded as the longest. legal 
od by both Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. But Abi 
nifah ‘and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by -Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the lo period 
af gestation, and the Imam ash-Shifil ex- 
tended it to four, and the Im&m Malik to 
five and even seven years! Jt is said these 
Sunni doctorn based their opinions on the 
os pagel birth of Zuhak Tazi and others, 
© were born, so it is related, in the fourth 

of con on! But Muslim divines 


year 
say that tho old jurisconsults of tho Sunni 
o 


ol wero actuated by a sentiment of hu- 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 

vent en abuse of the provisions of the 
w regarding divorce and the disuvowal of 


children. The general concensus of Muslim: 


doctors points to ten months as the ee 
parios of prognanay which can be recognised 
y any court of justice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
months. In tho Code N. ,» artiole 812, 
it is three hundred dlayy. der the Jewish 
law, the husband had the absolate right of 
disavowalL See Code Rabbinique, vol. ii. 


. 68. 
s The Muhammadan law, like the English 
law, doee not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law,. such ohildren are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. | 

In Sunol law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of shildren born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi'ah law ; but the Shi‘ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
hona fide one, whilst the Hanafi code is not 
strict on this point. 

In the case of a divorce by &‘én (tran), 
the walacds ‘l-muld@anah, or “ child of impre- 
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cation,” is out off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Ali's Personal Lew of 
Muhammadens, p. 160; Fatawa-i-'Alamghiri, 
p. 210; Shara't'w T Islëm, p. 301.) [PaRExN- 
TAGE.] 


LETTERS. The letters of Mue- 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari. 
ties, diotated by the rule of politeness. “ Tho 
paper is thiok, white, and highly polished ; 
sometimes it is ornamented with Gowers of 
gold; and the edges are always cut straight 
with sciesors. The upper half ia geaerally 
left blank; and tho writing never occupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer ja an inferior or an equal, 
and even in eome other cases, commonly 
oceurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertaine, 
the space beneath it in that line boing loft 
blank; sometimes it is written in letters of 


gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subject, 


or a groat man to a dependant, usually peor 
his name and seal at the head of his letter. 
The seal is the impression of a signet (gene- 
rally a ring, worn on the little r of the 
right hand), upon which is engraved the name 
of the pereon; commonly acoompanied by the 
-word ‘ His (s.e. God’s) servant,’ or some other 
words expressive of trast in God, &o. Its 
impression is considered more valid than the 
sign-manaal, an nsable to give 
authority to the letter. it ie made by dab- 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper the place 
whioh is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with s finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 

th that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an cqual, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show respect, signs his 


name at tbe bottom of his letter, next the 


left side or, corner, and places tho seal imme- 
diately to tho right of this; but if he parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath his namo, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which. con- 
sequently doos not receive the whole of the 
— (Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. i. 
p. 


LI‘AN (9), Int. “Mutual 
cursing.” A form of divorce which takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
“If a man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
swear before God that he Is tho teller of 
truth four times, and then add: ‘If Iam a 
lisy, may God curse me.’ The wifo then says 
fonr times, ‘I swear before God that my hns- 
band lios’; and then adds: ‘May God's 
anger be upon me if this man be a telle; of 
truth.’ After this a divorce takes place inso 
acto.” Süratu ’n-Nér, xxiv. 6; Méishkat, 
book xiii. ch. xv.). 
In the case ol Li'ån, as in theo other forma 
of divorce, the woman can ciaim her dower. 
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Li‘an is not allowed in four cases, viz. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewoss married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li‘an 
are illegitimate. 


 LIBÁS (ox). [apparet.] 


LIBERALITY. Arabic sakhiwah 
(Eie), “ hospitality ” ; infäg (W1), 
“ goneral liberality in evorything.” 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu- 
hammad in the Traditions :— 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to mon, and. distant from hell. 
The miser is far. from God, far from Para- 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an co but liberal man is more boloved 
Py od, than a miser who is a worshipper of 

od.” 


“Three poople wil) not onter Paradise: a 
deceiver, a miser, and ono who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Bvery morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, ‘O God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away!’ and the othor says, ‘O God, 
ruin the property of the miser!’ 

“Tho misor and tho libural man aro liko 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arma 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 


LIHYAH (203). [BEAED.] 


LISANU ’L-HAQQ (Gel -yi). 
Tat. “Tho language of truth.” Tho Jnsanu 
‘l-Kamil, or “porfect man,” in which tho 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, the 
Speaker ” (i.e. God), are evident. 


LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ‘Ilmu 'l- Adab (w93\ le). The 
oldest specimens of Arabio literature now 
extant wero composed in the century whieh 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. Thoy 
consist of short oxtemporancous ologivs, aftor- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical prose, similar to that which we find 
in the Qur'an. 

Baron De Slane says the Hamasuh, the 
Kitabu 'l-Aghani, and the Amali of Abi ‘Aliyu 
‘])-Kati, farnish a copious supply of oxamples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existod befpre 
Muhammad's time, but was even then. gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought toa 
high degree of perfection. The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish in‘thom- 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of tho pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of ‘Ukas encouraged 
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literature, and tended to givo regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to those varly 
pootic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur'in brought 
about a gradual, but romarkable chango in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to tho world by its author as the 
unoreated and Kternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tion, of coursu, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it ize related that Ibn al- 
Mugqaffa‘, al-Mutanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in soime of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
Qur’in. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur'an itscl{, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt tu surpass its oxcelloucos havo boon 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islan was of itself instrumnontal in giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur'an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of itas author. And yet, at the samo 
time, Muhammad had loft very special injunc- 
tions as to tho transmission of his precepts 
and actions. ([TkKADITION.} ‘The study .of 
these traditional sayings, togothor with that 
of the Qar’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabio learning. 

The Afddig, or “the sayings of Mubam- 
mad,” were considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Quran. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what ho refrained from saying snd doing, his 
vory silonco (sunnatu 's-sukwt) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidance. Ittherefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who were sincere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre- 
cepts and practices, and even of tho most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions incroasud rapidly, and bes 
came so great that it was quito impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyiiti, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
during the reign of tho Khalifah ‘Umar II. 
ibn ‘Abdi 'l-‘Aaiz (a. 99-101); but tho Imām 
Måàlik (a.m. 95-179), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Muwattd is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (Sée Kash/u 'z-Zunin, tn loco.) 

So rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bakhbari (a.u. 
194-256) determinod to mako a careful colla- 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 300,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,275. 


The necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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traditions from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditionist was 
entitled, cduld only be formed from a know- 
ledgo of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical worka, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islim, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth and the tace 
from which they sprang, led Maslim critics 
to the atudy of genoalogy and geography 

The sense of the Qur’in, with its casual 
references to contemporaneous as Well as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places; and thie led the 
learnod Muslims to study not only tho tradi- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any hiatorical or geographical worka 
which would help them in undorstanding the 
text of “tho Book.” 

- In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for etudy, and many orthodox doctors of 
Maalim iaw were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history; and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo- 
logtsta, grammarians, And historians, only re- 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of.the Qur'an and the tra- 
ditional records of Muhammad’s followers. 

The real attitude of the leadors of Islim 
was decidedly hostile towards all litorature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in ancceeding 
ages the Saracens becamo,aa they andoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, thoro cannot be a doubt that in the 
earlinat agos of IR]šm, in tho daya of tho four 
“ well-directed” Khalifnhs, not merely tho 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary offort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Islam itself. And consoquently the wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jwrusalem, Ossaroa, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed tho de- 
struction of tho literary lore of ages which 
waa stored up in those ancient cities with in- 
difference, if not with unmitigated satiafac- 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaching of the Qur’in and 
the life of. the Prophet of Arabia, and what- 
over differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condumnation 
of every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power ond riches 
gavo rise to new foclinga, and tho piona aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as thei: empire extended itself. 
The possession of those countries, which had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, naturally introduced among the Mus- 
lime a spirit. of refinement, and the love of 

‘learning. But it was not the outcomo of 
their religious belief, it was the result of the 
peculiar circtimstances which surrounded. 
theit unparalleled conquest of a civilized 
world, Thott! stern fataticism yiolded to the 
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mild influence of letters, and, “ by a singular 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, ‘‘in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to tho implacable enemies of her religion and 
hor libertics for hor most valuable lessons in 
science and arts.” In this they present a 
markod contrast to the Goths and Huns; and 
what is most remarkable is, not that suo- 
cesful conquerors should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.p. 641, the Kha- — 
lifah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In ap. 750, the Khali- 
fahs of Baghdad, tho munificent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Eight centu- 
rioa elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the aga of Augustus, whilst one éentury 
alone ‘marks tho transition from tho wild 
barbariam of the Khalifahs of Makkah to 
tho intolloctual-rofinomont of tho Khalifahs 
of al-Kifah and Baghdid. The Saracens, 
when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they usod these 
legacies in such a manner na to onrn for 
themselves the most prominent placo in tho 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By- 
zantine empire oxeroised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro- 
duced not many original works on acienco, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate thoso of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabic works in the 
Kashfu ‘z-Zunin.) 

Under the Umaiyah .Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greeco bognn to obtnin an influonce over 
the minds of the Mualima. 

‘Abdo 'l-Malik, the fifth Khalifah of tho 
Umaiyah dynasty (a.n. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
the most distinguished poets of his time. 
Biven the Obristian poet, al-Akhtal took his 
place in the front rank of the literary favo- 
rites of the Oourt. 

But it was especially under al-Mansfir, the 
Abbassido Khalifah: —— 186), that the 
goldon age of Arabi:n litcrature in the East 
commencod. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named George, who 
was Invited to court, and to whom the Sara- 
cens are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harinau 'r-Rashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially tho 
patron of learniny. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whonever he vrected a 
mosquo he always oatnblished and ondowed a 
school of learning in connoction with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne was an by- 
draulic clock. Th: head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of his 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a Nestorian 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’mifin (a.2 198) has been: 
called the Augustan period of Arabian lite- 
rature. The “Khalifal Ma'miin himself was 
a scholar, and ho selected for his companions: 
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the most eminent scholara from the East and 
West. Baghdad bocame tbe resort of poets, 

hilosophers, historians, and mathemativianna 
from every country and every creed., Amongst 
the scholars of his court was al-Kindi, the 
Ohristian author cf n remarkable treatise in 
defence of Ohcistlanity against Islâm, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous cisesical snd philo- 
wophical worke for his munificent and gone- 
rous patron, and wrote s letter to refute tho 
doctrine of the Triuity. (murpi] Tt is sald 
thst in the tinie of Ma'min, “literary relics 
of conquered provinces,’ which his generals 
amassed with infinite care, were brought to 
the foot of the throno as the most precions 
tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
Jaden with no vther freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Porsian literature." 
Masters, instructors, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
whioh appeared rather to be a learned soa. 
demy tban the capital of a great nation of 
conquerors. When s treaty of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
IIL, it was stipulated that a large and valu- 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Beghd&id from the libraries of Oonstanti- 
nople, which were translated by the savans 
of his coart into the Arabio tongue; and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
. destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world ‘might be retained in the “divine 


© of the Prophet!” 
Ane Khalifah ul-Wagiq (4.8. 337), whose 
residence had been removed, by his prede- 


censor, al-Mu‘tagim, frora Baghdid to San- 
mara, was also uw patron of letters. He 
especially patronised poetry and music. l 
nder al-Mu'tẹmid (a.n. 2656), Baghdšd 
agsin became the seat of learning. 
Al-Mustangir (4.0. 628), the last but ono 
of the Apbaside Khalifahs, adorned Baghdad 
by erec 8 mosque and coljege, which bore 
hie name, and which historians tell us had 
no equal in tho Muslim world. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Abbaside 
` dynasty, was the great coentre of learning, al- 
Basrah and al-Kfifab almost equalled the 
capital itself in reputation, and in the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises which 
they produced. Damasous, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ispaban, and Samarcand, also ame re- 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of acience was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books would have required 400 
camels | ° 
Under the Fatimide Khslifahs (ap. 910 
to 1100), Egypt booame for the second time 
‘the asylum of literature. 
more than twonty schuuls of learning, and 
Oairo, which was founded by al-Ma‘izs (ap. 
955), ‘soon possessod a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Deru 7-Hikmah, or 
school of science, was founded by tho Khali- 
fah al-Hakim pe 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revonue of 2,570 dinars. The 


Alexandria had. 
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institution combined al) the advantages of a 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andalus) that 
Arabian literature continued to flourish to 2 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which were under Muslim 
rule for several centaries -(Cordova, from 
A.D. 755 to 1236; Granada, to s.p. 1484). 
rivalled oach othor in the magnillceuce of 
their academies, « collegex, and librarios. 
Muslin historians say that Oordove alono 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hekan JI. 
(a.D. 961), contained 400,000 volumes; and 
the ifah himeelf was so eminent a 
echolar, that he had carefully examined each 
of these books himself, ani with hie own 
band had written in each bovk the gonealo- 
gios, births and dvaths of their respective ` 
nuthors. 

Muhammad, the Arst Khalitah of Granada, 
wes a patron of literature. and the oele- 
brdted academy of that olty was long under 
the direction of Shamsu 'd-din of Murala, so 
famous among the Araba for his Skill In 
polite literature. Kasiri ha» recorded the 
namen of 120 anthors whose talents conferred 
diguity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Gransda. 

So universal was the patronage of litera- 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 


dalusian om, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the publio, as 
well as soventeen dis hed colleges of 
learning. 


(For an interesting account of the state of 
literature in Spajn under the Moors, the 
English reader oan refer to Pasoual de 
Gayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spain, 

ndon; 1840.) 

History, which was so neglocted amongst 
the anuvient Arabs, was cultivated with asal- 


‘duity by the Muslim. There is oxtant an 


immense number of worke in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Kash/x 'g-Zundn, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,800 
worka of history, comprising annals, ebro- 
nicles, and momoirs. might be oxpeocted, 
the earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the phet of bia and his 
immediate successors. The earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensivo romains is 
Ibn Ishăq, who died au. 161, or fifteen 
years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty. He was succeeded by Ibn Hishim, 
who died a.u. 218, and who made the labours 
of [ba Sp aen basis of his history. Another 
celebrated Muslim hietorian is lbn Sa'd, who 
ia goverally known as Katiba ‘l-Wagidi, or 
l-Wigidi's secretary, and is supposed ty 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
accuracy. | 

Abū Yaar ibn Jarir at-Tabari Sourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been utyled by Gibbon, 
“the Livy of the Arabians.” He dourished 
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in the city of Baghdād, whore he died an 
810. At-Tubari vompiled not only annals df 
Muhammad's life, but ke wrote a history of 
the progress of Islim under the earlier Eha- 
lifahe. Abū 'l-Faraj, e Ohristian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abfi ’l-fidå, Princo of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated hietorians of later 
times. The writings of Ibn Husain of Oor- 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages | 

— works, end memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan's Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1848). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abii ‘Abdi 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the Kash/« 
"g-Guntin (often quoted in the — work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of. several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu 1-Munsar of Valencia wrote a genea- 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels. The 
oncyolopsdiana, gazetteors, snd other aimilar 
compilation, are very numorous. 

Arabio lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succossion from the first appearance 
of the work su potea to have been compiled 
by’ Khalil ibn i mad, entitled Aitdbu 'l-'A yn. 
which must have been written about a.m. 170, 
to the most recent publications which bavo 
iseued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom- 
bey, and Csiro. [anamo LEXIOONS. ] 

was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduo- 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbi 
of al Kaa Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abbassido 
Khalifaha. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dio- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, orn by Abfi 'l-‘Abbis, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mutasim, contains notices of 180. 
[omr] 

With Numismatics tho Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, and Maqrizi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
etudy of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
tbe Sharit Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 

lobe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
hid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
throngh Africa, Feyrt, aud Syria, in the inte- 
` resta of phical science. .But to recon- 
oilo some of the statomenta of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have. required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. [Qay.] 

To the study of medicino the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor; jaiap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris- 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of eine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Manstr. [meptomer. 


The superstitious ooling of the Muslim as. 
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to the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular beliof that both soul and body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in tho grave, wero 
sufficient reasons why tho dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

—— for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo- 
sopher, Avicenna (Abii ‘Aliibn Sina’) wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which ho considered a dangerous experiment. 

SA as subsidiary fo medicine, was 
stadied by the Saracens; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which were not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus ap. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. Al- 
Birfini, who died a.p. 941, resided in India 
for nearly: forty years in order to study 
botany and chemistry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
native of Harrin in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
yoare after the flight of Muhammad. He is 
oredited with the discovery of sulphuric acid, 
nitrio soid. and aqua regia. D‘Herbelot states 
that he wrote 500 works on chemistry. Tho 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs—aloohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived, 
from the Saracens. 

The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
wab necessary for the study of the occult 
science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
seal. The Khalifah Ma'mfin was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kifah . 
acchrately measured a degree of the t 
cirole of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
milos the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abu 'l-Fida’ and Ibn Khallikén.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, “ but,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “nota single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy.”. Modern astronomy is indebted to tho 
Sáracens for the introduction of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jābir (a.D. 1196), erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his Hist. 
de l' Astronomie, affirme that Kepler drow the 
ideas that led to’ his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the en, Nira 
‘d-din, whone treating on tho sphere is pra- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, roceived valuable dcoossions from 
their talents, and Ibn Misd and Jabir oom- 
posed original works on spherical trigono- 


metry. Al-Kindi translated Autolycus’ De 
Mota, and wrote a treatise of his own 
Sex Quantitatibus. 


Architecture was an art in which the 
Saracens extelled, but their buildings were 
erected on the wrecks of sities, castles, and 
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fortressos, which they had destroyed, and the 
Saracenio stylo is merely a copy of the Byzan- 
tine. [AROHITEOTUUE. } 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp- 
ture wore considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
" feelings that wo owo the introduction of that 
peculiar style of ombellishment which is called 
the Arabesque, which rejects all representa- 
tions of human and animal figuros. 

ln caligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they aro 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 


r. 
Paste is generally undorstood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were osta- 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[unusio.)] | 
Mach moro might be written on the sub- 
ject of Muslim or Saracenio literature, but it 
would excoed the limite of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim s high 
rank ss inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their -patronage of 
literature. Jt would have been ifa 
race of conquerors, who came sudd and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literaturo and scienee which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 
` Inthe Kashfu 'g-Zunun, it is related that 
when Sa‘d ibn Abii Waqqas: conquered Per- 
sia, he wrote to tho Khalifah ‘Umar and 
asked him what he should do with the phi- 
losophical works which they hud found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whother 
he should keep them or aend them to Mak- 
kah; then ‘Omar replied, “ Cast them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance (of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (the Qur’&n), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
as from them” ; so, according to these instruo- 
tions, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo- 
wophy of Persia! (Kash/u ’z-Zunun, — 
Such was the spirit in which the early 
Muslims regarded the literature of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and which gavo rise 
to the frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, Omsarea, and Ispahan, whilo even 
tho enlightened: Ma’min is said to have com- 
mitted to the flames the Greek and Latin 
originals of the books ho caused to be trans- 
lated It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature lost quite as much as it 
gtined by the Saracen conquest of the West. 
Wat the attitude of the Muslim world now 
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is towards science and literature, the condi- 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur- 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
clare. <A condition of things from 
peculfarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the pec structure of Islim as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of a amongst Muham- 
madan natiens now , Wo shall feel 
compelled to admit that t tronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Oor- 
dova, Oasiro, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
— legislator or the teachings of the 
ur ën. ; 

See Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dict. ; 
Orichton’s Arabia ; D'Herbelot’s Bibi Orient. 
“Al Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
— Pooook; Muir's Mahomet; Abh 1- 

da’; Toderini’s Lit. des Turce; Kashfa 's- 
Zunin; Sir William Jones's Asiatic Res.; 
Schnurrer’s Bibl. Arab.; Ibn al-Jaswi's 
T algih; M. de Sacey; Tabaqita ‘sh-Shi- 

‘iyin.) l 

LITURGY. [PrRAYER.] 


LIWA’ (\,3). A banner; a stan- 
dard. [sramxpamDs.j 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jardd, »\) are 
lawful food for Sosa without eee 
by xabh. [(m#oop.] 


LOGIO. Arabic ‘Ilmu ‘l-manti 
(Bad aia), “the science of rationa 
8 h,” e 3 “to speak”; ‘Jimu 

-mizan i “ the science of weigh- 
oye ple), , eg 
a ev ), from mizan. “ soales.” 

@ author of the AkAlag-1-Jadli says 
“the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor- 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of pro- 
pheoy, always directed the soeker alter ex- 
cellence to ogltivato frst ‘Jimu 'l-akhláq, ° tho 
science of moral culture, then ‘Jims '/-manfiq, 
‘the science of logic,’ then ‘Timu ‘l-riydziyal, 
‘mathematics,’ then ‘Zimu L-éjkmah ‘ phy- 
sics, and, lastly, ‘Jimu ‘l-Jlahi, eqe 
But Hakim Abd ‘Ali al-Magqawi (a.p. 1 
would place mathematics before logic, whic 
seams thé preforable course. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 

oor of his house, ‘He who knows not gev- 
metry, let him not enter here.’” (See Thomp- 
son’s ed. p. 81. | : 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the sim of the 

recepte of their Prophet with the surround- 
lies of their new state of existence; and con- 
sequently the multitude of distizictions, both 
in morals and jprisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islim which 
it never lost. The Imam Milik said of the 
great teacher Abo Hanifah, that he was such 
a master of logic, that if ho were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 


! would prove it to you by the rules of logic, 
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Tho first Muslim of fote who gave his at- 
tention to the study of logic was Khalid ibn 
Yasid (a.n. 60), who is reported to have been 
a man of great loarning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logio to be trans- 
lated into Arabic. The lifsh Ma'min 
(a.% 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logio, brought from the library of Oonstan- 


tinople, into the Arabic tongue. Mulla KAtib 


Chalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated worke on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifino ‘l-Qadim, translated a book for 
Kb&lid ibn Yasid. Batriq did one for tbe Kha- 
lifeh al-Mansar. Ibn Yahya rendered a Per- 
sian book on logio into Arabic for the Khalifah 
8l-Ma’mün, aleo Ibn Na‘imah ‘Abdu 1- Masih (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahriq, Hilal ibn Abi 
Hilal of Himg, and many others translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Misi and 
Ydsuf, two sons of Khalid, end Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the langaage of Hind (India) inte Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tlonod Hunain, Abfi 1-Faraj, Abt '1-Sulaiman 
oe-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya‘qib ibn 
lsbšq al-Kindi, Abi Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-Balkhi, Ibn Sind’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabio treatise of logio has been trans- 
latod into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


LORD’S SUPPER. [svucuagzist. ] 


LOT. Arabic Lift (bs). Heb. pg, 
Held by Mubammadans os “a rightonas 
man,” spocially sent as a prophot to tho city 
of Sodom. 


The commentator, al-Baigiwi, says that 
Lot was the son of Haran, the son of Azar, 
er Tar&éh, and eee ee nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reqlaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were sddicted. And this Mu- 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the oe that this righteons 
man cos among them, in seemg and hear- 
ing, “vered his rightoous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds,” whence it is 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
frequently occars in the Qur'én, as will be seen 
from tho following selections :— 
Sorah vii. 72-82: “ We also sent Lot, when 
ho said to his peoplo, Commit ye this filthy 
deed in which no creature hath gone before 
yon Come ye to men, instead of women, 
ustfully? Yo sre indeed a people given up 
to excess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ And we 
delivered bim and his family, except his wife ; 
she was of those who lingered: and we rained 
a rain upon them: and see what was the end 
of the wicked!” | 
Sirah xxi. 74,75: “ And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom and knowledge; and we rescued him 
from the city which wrought filthiness; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse: and we 
caused him to enter into our moroy, for be 
was of the righteous.” 

Sfirah xxix. 27-84: “ We seni also Lot: 
when he said to his people, ‘ Proceed ye to a 
Althiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to mon? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime jin your assem- 
blies?’ But the only answer of bis people 
was to eay, ‘ Bring God's chastisement upon 
ua, if thou art a man of truth.’ He oried: 
My Lord! help me against thie polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abraham with the tidings of a son, they said, 
t Of a truth we will destroy the in-dwellers in 
this city, for ite in-dwallers are evil doors.’ 
He said, ‘Lot is therein.’ They said, ‘We 
know full well who therein is. Him and his 
family will we save, except his wife; she will 
be of those who linger’ And when our mes- . 
sengers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and his arm was too weak to protect 
them; and they said,‘ Fear not, and ress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we. 
save, except thy wife; sho will ba of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeanco from hea- 
ven for the excosses they havo committed.’ 
And in what we have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” | ! 

Sarah xxvi. 160-175: “Tao people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, whon their 
brother Lot said to thom, ‘ Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this Task you no reward: my reward is of 
the Lord of the worlds alone. What! with 
men, of all creatures, will ye hsve commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ab! ye are an erring 
people!’ They said, “O Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be.’ 
He said, ‘I utterly abhor your doings: My 
Lord! deliver me and my family from what 
they do.’ So we delivered him and his whole 
family—save an aged one among those who 
terried—then we destroyed the rest—and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign; but most of them did not bolieve. 
Bat thy Lord! Ho is tho Poworful, the 
Merciful!” . 

‘Strah xxvii. 56-59: “ And Lot, when he 
said to his people, ‘What! proceed ye to such 
filthiness with your oyes open? What! come 

e with lust unto mon rather than to women 

urely ye are an: ignorant people.’ And tho 
answer of his people was but to say, ‘ Cast 
out the family of Lot from your city: they, 
forsooth, are men of purity!’ So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for his wife, we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered: and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
the rain to those who had had their warning.” 


LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 
words used to express drawing of lots— 
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maissr Í ) and (4¢;5) gur‘ah, The former 
is used for gumos of chanoe, which are con- 
demned in the Qur'àn (Sürahs ii. 216; v. 92); 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land or property. (/Zidayah, vol. iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE. The words used in the 
Qur'an for love and its synonyms are wudd 
(93), ubb (~~), mahabbah (S*awe), and 
mauqddaÀ (Š ye). 

(1) Wudd, ‘Sarah xix. 96: + Vorily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mor- 
ciful One will give love.” : 

(2) Hubb. Sarah v. 69: “ God will b a 

cople whom He will Jove, and who will love 


m. 

Sürah ií. 160 : “ They lore them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Sirah Ixxxix. 21: “Ye love wealth with 
a complete dove.” 

Sirah xii. 30: “He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulsikhah) with love.” ` 

(8) Mahabbah. Sirah xx. 89: “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my /ove.” 

(4) Mawaddah. Sirah iv. 75: “ As though 
there were no friendship. between you and 
him.” 

Sirah vy. 86; “Thou will find the noarost in 
friendship to thonu who believe to be those 
who say Wo aru Olristians.” 

Surah xxix. 24.“ Verily, ye take idols bo- 
side God through mutual friendship in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Stirah xxx. 20: “He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Sarah xii. 22: “Say! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Sirah Ix. 1: “O ye who believe! take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en- 
countering them with affection.” 

Sfrah lx. 7: ‘“Mayhap God will place 
affection between you. 

From the above quotations, it will be seen 
that in the Qur'an, the word mawudduh is used 
for friendship and affection only. but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hubb is also used ior both 
kinds of love (see Aishkal, book xxii. ch. 
_ xvi.), and a section of the Hadig is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for Gud's 
pleasure.” , 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they wore dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
hero.” 

Tho author of the Akhlag-1-Jal/ah distin- 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he saya, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reqkoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue :— 
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“ Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 
For the good and the great are all 
_ prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is oxcessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for good; the 
first is animal love, and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual love, and is a praiseworthy 
virtue. (See Thompson's ed., pp. 227-284.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the passion of love is ‘Jshg (\}-*#), 
a word which az-Zamakbshari, in his work the 
Asds (quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word ql-‘ashagah, a species of ivy whioh 
twines upon trees and cleaves tothem. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 


with the Hebrew [HN “a woman,” or is 
A 


derived from wrt “to desire.” (See Deut. 


vii. 7: “The Lord hath set his dove upon 
thee ”; and Ps. xoi. 14: * Because he hath set 
his love upon me.”) The philosopher Jbn Sina’ 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al-'/shq (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that it pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom ; and that its moaning is not perceived 
or known, and is reudored all the more obacure 
by tho explanation thereof. (Seo Taju’ Aris, 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abù 'l-Baqå, in his work entitled the 
Kulliyat, thus defines the various degroes of | 
leve, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Suflistio or divino 
luvo, which is the subject of so many mystic 
works :—First, Aawd, the inclining of the soul 
or mind to the object of love; then, ‘Jlagah, 
love cleaving to che teart; then, kula/, 
violent und intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity; then ‘iskg, amorvus dosre, ac- 
companied by molancholy; then, shayha/, 
ardour of love, acvompanied by pleasure; 
then, yawa, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow; then, 
tatayum, a stato of enslavement; then, tabi, 
love sickness ; then, walah, distraction, accom: 

anied with loss of reasen; and, lastly, 

uyam, overpowering love, with a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer's little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad an-Nafedni, and 
entitled tho Maksad 1 Aksa@ (Magsad-i-Agsa), 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “‘ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in tho love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turna his heart 
towards God. The tendenoy which proceeda 
from God is callod Attraction; that whioh 
prosti from man is called Inclination, 

esire, and Lover. As the inclination in- 
creases ite name changos, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Qsbla), and thus set- 
ting his face God-wards, and forgetting every- 
thing but God, it is developed into Love.” 
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This is by no means the last and ultimate 
stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to 
to leave the world without making any fur- 
ther progress therein (surtism]. Such a 
person the Siifis call igtb, or, Attracted. 
And Ë is in this state that ‘Ishq, or spiritual 
love, mes tho subject of religious con- 
templation just as it is in the Song of Solo: 
mon. “Let him kiss me with tbe kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is better than wine.” 
But whilst the lover in the Song ——— 
is su ed to represent the Almight , 
and the loved one the Ohurch, in Pastorn 
Safi poetry the ‘dshig, or lover, is man, and 
the mash‘sq, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The S8ifi poet Jami, in his Salaman and 
Absal, thus writes of the joy of Divine love; 
and his prologue to tho Deity, as rendered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

“ Time it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty. I would 

be 


Thy lover, and Thine only—I, mine eyes 

Sealed in the light of Thee, to all but 
Theo, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 

h i and conscience-quit of good and 
ev 

Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 

Under the forms of all created things ; 

Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 

But Thee in all the universe, in which 

Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To tky Harim Dividuality, 

No — finds—no word of this and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 

Make one with Thy essential! Leave me 
room 


On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room 


for two: 
Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
te 


perplext, O God, ‘twizt ‘I’ and 
t Thou. 
If ' I '—this dignity and wisdom whence? 


If ‘Thou ’—then what is this abject im- - 


tence ? 

(‘The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city. 

tired of the commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing he might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied a pumpkin 
round bis foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficnity of knowing 
himself again, took the 
Kurd's foot, and tied it ronnd hie own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed— 

“ Whether I be I or no, 

If I—the pumpkin why on you? 
If you iban where am J, and who ? ”] 

For further information on the subject of 
mystic love, see suriIaN. 


their lives therein and ` 


pumpkin off the , 
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LUBB (+4). The heart or soul of 
man. That faculty of the mind whicb is en- 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 
te. Nurv.'l- Quads (the Light of God). (Kitabu 
't-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) | 


LUDD (43) A small town in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesue will find ad- 
Dajjala ‘l-Masib, and will kill him. (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The ancient Lydda, nine 


. milos: from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 83, 88.) It 


is the modern Diospolis, which in Jerome's 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 


LUNATIC. The Arabic majnan 


(wpe) includes all mad persons, 
whether born idiots, or persone * have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatio is not liable. to punishment for | 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakat 
(legal alms) is not to be taken from him, nor 
is he to be alain in war. The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matters, both -civil and reli- 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene- 
rally regarded in the East by the common 
people, as an inspired being. Mr. Lane, in bis 
Modern tians, says, “ Moat of the reputed 
saints of ypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors.” A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 


LUQMAN (ys). A person of 
eminence, known as Luqmónu ` Hakim, or 
Luqmën the Philosophor, mentioned in the 
Qur'àn an one upon whom God bad bostowod 
wisdom. 

Siirah xxxi. 11-19: ‘Of old we bestowed 
wisdom opon — and taught him thus— 
‘ Be thankfal to : for whoevor is thankfal, 
ia thankful tc his own behoof ; and if any shall 
be thankless. .. God truly is self-sufficient 
worthy of all praise!" And dear in min 
when Luqmén said to his son by way of 
warning, ‘O my son! join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
in the great impiety. O-my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatevor 
shall betide thee: for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at meon; nor wala 
thou loftily on tho earth; for God loveth no 
arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling; and lower thy voice: for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses. See ye not how that hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteons 
to you of his favours, both for soul and body. 
But some are there who dispute of God witb- 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and nn 
illuminating Rook.” ' 

Commentators are not agreed as to whether 
Luqman is an, inspired prophet or not. 
Husain says most of the } think he was 
s philosopher, and not a prophet. Some say 
he was the son of Ba‘ir, and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister’s son ; others that he was 
a nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
born in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israclites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
Hoe is admitted by all Arabian historians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequontly European authors have con- 
cluded thet ho must be tho same on whom 
the Groeks, not knowing his real name, havo 
called Æsop, i.e. Aithiops. 

Mr. Sale says: “ The commentators men- 
tion sevoral quick — of Luqmfn, which 
(together with the ciroamstances above men- 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written oi Æsop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq- 
mån by the Orientals, the latter haa been 

erally thought to be no other than the 
sop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
art of his life of Æsop from theo traditions 
o met with in the East concerning Luqmin, 
concluding thom to have been the same per- 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup- 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, end bear a 
t resemblance fo one another; for it has 
ong since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform- 
ance is an absurd romanoe, and suported by 
no evidence of tho anciont writers.” 

Dr. Spenger thinks Luqmin is identical 
with the Elzai of the Ebionites (Das Leben 
und dic Lehre des Mohammad, vol. 1. p. 34). 


M: 


The fines for 


—“ (re (Hidayah, vol. iv. 


murder, manslaug 
p. 448.) [DiYA8.] 


at-MA‘ARIJ (g)\ast). Lit. “The 
Ascents.” The title of the. Lxxth chapter of 
the Qur'šn, in the second verse of which 
occurs the sontence, “God, the possessor of 
the Ascents (or Steps) by which the aagels 
aacond unto Him, and the Spirit (#.e. Gabriel), 
in a day whose space is fifty thousand 

ears.” 

Sale, translating from al-Baizawi and Za- 
makbshari, says: “This is supposed to be 
the space which would be required for their 
ascent from thé lowest of the creation 
to the throne of God, if it wero to bo moa- 
ented, or the time which it would tako a man 
to perform a journey; and this is uot contra- 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpretod of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 


only of their ascent from earth to the lower. 


MABNA 'T-TASAWWAF 
Luqmán is the title of the xxist Sarah of 


‘the Qur'an. 


LUQTAH (8). ‘Troves.” Pro- 


‘ perty which a person finds and takes away 


to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French trouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained poasession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Blackstone.) 
According to Muhammeda law, the finder of 
lost property is obligod to advertise it for the 
epace of a yoar before he can claim it as his 
own. Ifthe finder be a wealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. (Hidéyah, vol. ii. 
p. 277.) [rRovzs.] 


LUT Œp). [Lor] 


LUXURY. Arabic tana“‘wm (05). 
In the training of children, the author of the 
Akhlag-i-Jalal: condemns luxury. He says, 
rere in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all usos of luxury, such as cool retreate 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot- walk- 
ing, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accomplishments.” (Akhlaq-i-Jalali, p. 280.) 


LYING. Arabic kiggdb (1S), A 
pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains uncorrected by the modem 
influences of Islam. But Muhammad. is re- 
lated to have said : “ Whon a servant of God 
tells a lie, his guardian — move away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of the bad- 
ness of its smoll.” (Afishkat, book xxii. ob. iL) 


heaven, including also the time of their 
descent. 

“ But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both ikose passages to 
be the Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedionts to recencile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose thoso large numbers of years are 
d to express the time of the previous 
attendance of those who are to be judged, or 
else to the space wherein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each RPTE DA 
up 1,000 ore though thet of the true 
Hevors will be over in the short space above 
mentioned.” 


MABNA ’'T-TASAWWUF (.,4 
yet). Lit. “The Foundation of 
Sifiism.” A term used by the Sifis to em- 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(1) The choice of the ascetic life, (2) The 


AL-MADINAH 


intention to bestow freely upon others; (3) 
The giving up of one’s own will and desires, 
and desiring only the will of God. 
‘Abdu 'r-Rasziiq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


au-MADINAH (Lys), Lit. “The 
city.” The city celebrated as tho burial 
place of Muhammad. Tt wan called Yasrib 
(seo Qur'in, Sirah xxxiij. 18), but was dis- 
tinguished as al-Afadinah, “the city,” and 
Madinatu 'n- Nabi, “ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related te have said, “ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-Madinah, on account of 
which neither plaguo, or the Dajjal (Anti- 
christ) can enter it.” “I was ordered,” he 
said, “to flee to a city which shall eat up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is now 
al Madinah (the city); verily she puts away 
evil from man, like as the forge purifies 
iron.” “God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both tabahk and {aiyibah,” i.e. both 

and odoriforous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
loweat part, on the plain where tho walor- 
courses unite, whicb produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render tho climate nnhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspereed with fields, 
inelose the town on three sides; on the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval abont 9 aces in olroult, 
ending ina point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
in inclosed by a thick wall] of stone, between 
85 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 80 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Throe 
well-built gates lead into the town. The 
houses are well built of stone, and genorall 
two stories high. As this stone is of a dar 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces acrosa; a fow of the 
rincipal streets are paved. with stone. 
There are only two large streets which contain 
shops. The principal buildings within the city 
are the great moeque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine collegas, and tho castle, 
standing at the weetern extremity of the 
city, which is surrounded by strong walls 
and ceveral high and solid towers, and con- 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is woll supplied with sweet water 
by a subterrancous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba’, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parte of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town ; 
every garden has one by which it is irri- 
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gated; and when the ground is borod to the . 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
pona to the lower depreseion in which al- 

edinah is built, and part of the city is 
inundated. Thie plentiful snpply of water 
made thie site a considerable settlemont of 
Araba long before it became sacrod among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
ita name of Madinatu ‘n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet's mosque is 
given under MASJIDU 'N-KABI, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad undor HUJRAR. 


MADRASAH (lae). A school. 


IIXVX 


MADYAN we), Midian, The 
descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a oity and district bearing 
bis name, situated on the Red Sea, south- 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’én, Sirah vii. 83: 
“We sent to Madyan their brother Shu‘aib.” 
{envar. } 


MAFQUD (sy). A legal term 
for a person who is lost, and of whom no in- 
formation can be obtained. Ho is not oon- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when hé would be ninety years old. 


MAGIANS. [masvus.] 


MAGIC. Arabic eifr (jm). A 
belief in the magical art is ontertained by 
almoat all Muhammadans, and there isa large 
number of persons who.study it. 

Although magic (as-sihr) ia condemned in 
the Qur‘in (Sirah ii. 96) and in the Tradi- 
tions (Miskkat, book xxi. ch. iii. pt. 1), there 
are still many suporstitious practices resem- 
bling this occult science, which are clearly 

rmitted according to tho sayings of Mu- 

aramiad. f 

Anas says, “ The Prophet pormitted a spell 


(ruqyah) being used to counteract the ill 


effects of the evil ee; and on those bitten 
by — or seorpions.” (Sahihu Muslim, 
p- 

Umm Salmah relates “that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, he said 


ceeded from the m t eye” (Sabihu 
"l- Bukhari, p. 854. 

‘Auf ibn M&lik says “the Prophet said 
there is nothiog wrong ju using spolls, pro- 


vided the use of them does not associate any- 
thing with God.” (Mushkat, book xxi. ch. 1 
terms used to express the magica 
arts are, da'wah, itt, “an invitation of the 
spirita,” exorcism; ‘azimahk, an incantation; 
kthénah, divination, or  fortune-telling; 
rugyah, a spell; and siàr, magio. 
he term da‘wah is held to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assi«tanoe of 
God is invited by the use of either the Jemu 
‘l-A'zam, or great and unknown name of God, 
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or the recital of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. As-Sihr, or the 
magical use of evil spirits: and kthdnah, for- 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
Da‘ WAH. 

Mr. Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, says :— 

There are two descriptione of magio, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptivo. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “ or 
Roohanee ” (ar-rishant), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas- 
sages from. the Kurdn, and the agency of 
angols, and jinn, or genii. It-is of two 
kinds, Divine and Satanio (“ Rahmanee,” t.e. 
relating to “the Compassionate” [who is 
God}, and “Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Devil.) ` 

1. Divine magio is regarded as a sublime 
science, and is studied only by good men, and 
ractised only for good purposes. Perfection 
‘$n this branch of magic consists in the know- 
ledge of the most great name of God [18mu 'L- 
AZAN]; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, whioh was aved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi- 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 


pronouncing it, his minister Asaf (4 sq/), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 


Queen of Sheba. But this wae a small wi- 
racle to effect by such means, fer, by ut¢ering 
this namo, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly: known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written; aa also are the names of 


the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are. 


said to be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of divine magic by moans of certain in- 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un- 
initiated in this science, passages from the 
Kurén, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are chiefly 
composed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, when used for bene- 
volont purposes, is regerded -by the vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magio; but not 
so by the learned, and the’ same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

š Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
science depending on the agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 

ropitiate, or rendor subservient, the good 

ian. It is oondemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
. Es sehr u Or) or enchantment, 

4 almost universally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some fow per- 
aons assert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Aralian Nights , that it may be, and by 
some has been, studied with good intentiuns, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn; con- 
sequently, that there is such a ‘science as 


_ angels come down to 
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good enchantment, which is to be regarded 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. Tho 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, acoompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are eaid to be enchanted in various 
ways; some paralyzed, or evén deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, &o. The evil eye is believed to en- 
chant in a very powerful and dist 

manner, This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases and death are often at- 
tributed to ite influence. Amulets are worn 


by many Muslims with the view of counter- 


acting or preserving from enchantment; and 
for the same purpose fany ridiculous cere- 
monies ere practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (e/-Kihdnah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branoh of Satanio magic; 1t':ough not be- 
lievod to be so by all Muslims. Aocording to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may sometimes be true; be- 
cause one of the jinn steals away the trath, 
and carries it to the magicians ear; for the 

the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
ven; and the devils (or evil: jinn) lsten to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry them to the 
fortane-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stare are hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan a) by magio arts, and by 
names invok , and by the burning of umes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to hoaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con- 
versation of the angols, and so to assist ma- 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is aseerted by all Muslims. The disoo- 


' vory of hidden treasures is one of the objects 


for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called ‘“ Darb-el-Mendel ” 
(Zarbu — is by some supposed to 
be effected by the aid of. evil jinn; but 


` tho moro enlightened of the Muslims regard it 


aaa branch of natural magic. Some carious 
rformances of this kind,'/by means of a 
uid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manners and Customs of 


the Modern Egyptians, and in No. 117 of the 


Quarterly Review. 

There are certain modes of divination which 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magio, but require a place between 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Kihaneh is Astrology, which is called //m en 
Nujoom (‘{lmu 'n-Nujum). Thisis studied by 
many Muslime in the present day, and ite pro- 
fossors are often employed by tho Arabs to 
determine a fortunate period for laying tho 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour- 
ney, &0.; but more frequently by ha Per- 
slans and Turks, The, Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be a branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomanay. called 
“ Darb or Ramal” (Zarbu Rami): à mode nt 
divination from cartain marka made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper: and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology. The 
science called “es Zijr.” ow “el Eyafoh” (ail- 
‘Tydyak), 10 a third branch of Kihaheh, being 
divination or aa tion. chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birde, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus what wae termed a “Sanch ” (Sénié), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with ita right side towards the apectator, was 
esteemed among the Arahs es of good omen; 
and a “ Bareh” ( Bari), or an animal of thie 
kind, witn its left side towarda the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious. “ El Kiyafeh ” (al. 
Qiya/ah), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
fourth branch of Kihaneh, “El Tefaul” (at 
Tafawwoul), or the taking an omen, particu- 
larly a good ove. from a name or worda acci- 
dentally heara or secn. or choaon from a bonk 
belonging to the same science. ‘The taking a 
“fal,” or omen, from the Kurén, is Ceara ly 
held to be lawful. Various trifling events are 
cousidered as ominous. For instanoe, a Sul- 
tan quitting his palace with hbis troops, a 
standard happened to strike a “thureiya” 
(surayya, a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke ‘hem: 
he drew from chir an evil oman, and wonld 
have — the expedition; but one of 
his chief officers said to him, “O our od 
thy standard has reached the Pleiades.” an 
being relieved by thie remark, he proceeded, 
and returned victorious. 

(See The Thousand and One Nighis, a new 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W. Lane; new ed. by E. §. Pools, vol. i. p. 60.) 


MAGISTRATES. [qaszr.] 


MAGPIE. Arabic ‘ (gate). 
According to Aba Hanifah, ot ar of me 

ic is mubdA, or indifferent; bat the 
Imam Yaswf held it lo be makrih, or repro- 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
hodies. (Hidévah, vol. iv. p. 74.) 


Au-MAHDI (ste). Lit. “The 
Directed One,” hence, “who is fit to direct 
others. Guide, Leader.” A ruler who shall 
in the last days appear upon the earth. 
According to the Shisha, he bas already a 
peared in the on of Muhammad Abu 1- 
Qasim the twelfth Imam, who is believed to 
he concealed in some secret place until the 
day of bis manifestation before tha end of the 
werld. But the Sannis say he nas not yet 
appeared In the history of Muhammadan- 
lam, there are nomerous instances of inipostors 
having assumed the character of thia myste- 
tiou»? personage, amongst others, Baiyid 
Ahmad, vho fought aguinst the Sikhs on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, a.p. 1828. 
and atill more recently, the Muhammadan 


of 
o st 
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‘who ban clnimed to be al-Afuhdi in the Sudin 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the enbject, 
acvording to al-Bakhéri and other tradi- 
tionists, are ss follows :— 

“The world will not come to an end unul 
4 man of my tribo and of my name shall be 
master of Arabia.” 

“When you see black ensigns coming 
from the direction of Khorosin, then join 
them, for the {mim of God will be with the 
standards, whose name is al-Mahdi.” 

“The Mahdi will bo descended from’ me, he 
will be a man with an opon countenance and 
with a oigh nose. He will fll the earth with 
equity and justico, even as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and he will 
reign over the earth scven years.” 

~ Quarrelling and disputation. shall exist 
amongst men, and then shall a man of the 
peoplo of al-Madinah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Madinah to Makkah, and the 
pore of Makkah shall make hin Imam. 

hen shall the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi, bat the Syrian army shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bada’, between 
al-Madinah and Makkah. And when tho 
people shall see this, the Abdal [anpac] will 
come from Syria. and also a multitude froin 
al-‘Irag. After this an enemy to the Mahdi 
shall arise from the Quraish tribe, whose 
anoles shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and thiy 
man shall send an army against the Mahdi. 
The Mahdi shall rule acco to the example 

our Prophet, and shall give strength and 
ability to Isldm. He shall ‘eign for seven 
yeare, and then div.” 

“ Thero shall be miuch rain in the days of 
the Sfahdi and the inhabitante both of bea. 
ven and vartb shall be pisses with him. 
Men's lives shall pass so pleasantly, tuat they 
will wish even the dead were alive again.” 
(Mish haitu 'l-Magabeh, book xxiii. ch. 3.) 

According to Shi‘ah traditions, Munammad 
is related to have said: “O ye people! Iam 
the Prophet and ‘Ali is my heir, and from us 
will descend al- Jfahdi, the seal (s.e. the last) 
of the Imams, whe will conquer all celigions 
and take vengeance on the wicked. He will 
take fortresses and will destroy them. and 
slay every tribe o1 idolaters. and he will 
avenge the denths of the martyrs of (od. 
He will be the champion of the Frith, and a 
drawer of water at the fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward merit and re- 
quite every fool according to hia folly. He 
will bc she approved and chosen of God, and 
the heir of-all knowledge. He will be the 
valiant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Most High has ontrosted Islam... .O ye 
people, I have explained to you, and ‘Ali also 
will make you understand it.” (fliyatu ʻi- 
Quitd, Merrick's vd., p. * 

It is probable that it is from these tradi- 
tions that the upinion bevame carrent amongst 
the Christians that the Muhammadans ex. 
pected their Prophet would rise again. 


MAHJOR (, ). A slave in- 
hibited by the rculor from exerelsing aay 
oflier or agenoy (Hiddyah, vol. fil. 5.) 


39 
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MAHMAL, MAHMIL (so). 


A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from Damascus, to Mekkah, as an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri- 


mage. 
It ie said that Sultan Az-Zahir Beybars, 
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King of Egypt, was tho first who sent a mah- 
mal with the caravan of pi to Makkah 
in a.p. 1272, but that it had its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances :— 
Shagbru ‘d-Durr, a beaatiful Turkish 





THe MAHMAL. (From an Original Picture.) 


female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of Sultan ag-Galib: Najmu d-din, and who on 
the death of his son (with whom terminated 
the dynasty of Aiyadb) caused herself to be 
acknowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the 


bej| in a magnificent litter borne by a camel. 
And for successive years her empty litter was 
sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar litter was 
sent cach year with the caravan of pilgrims 


MAHMAL 


from Osiro and Damascus, and je called mał- 
mal or mahmil, a word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. 
p. 162, thus describes the mahmal :— 

“It je a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with insoriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in somo parts 
upon a — of green or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations; but in evory cover 
‘hat I have seen, I have remarked on the 
my r part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Saltan's cipher. It contains nothing ; bat hae 
two copies of the Kurdn, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
hook, also small, each inclosed in a case of 
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giit silver, attached externally at tho top. 
@ five balls with creseonta, which orna- 
ment the mahmal, aro of gilt ellver. The 
mabmal is borne by a finn tall camel, which 
Ja generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labonr during the remainder of 
ite life.” 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mah- 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka‘bah, which is a totally ‘distinct thing, 
although it {is made in Oairo and sent at the 
came timeas the mahmal ([xiswan. ] l 

The Wahhibis prohibited the mahmal as 
an object of vain pomp, end on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan which escorted it. 


- xvi. 81). 
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Captain Burton saw both the aypan and 
the Damascus mahmale on the plain below 
‘Arafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 


MAHMUDIYAH Kay ) A 
Shi'ah sect founded by Mir Sharif. who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint- 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Mah- 
mid of Busakhwain, the founder of the Nuq- 
tawlyah sect. Mahmiad lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. Ho 
also called himéelf the Shakhs-i-Wahid—the 
Individual one. He used to quote the verse, 
“It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (mahmiid) station” (Sūra 
From thia he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a oértain degres, ofie Mahmifid (glorious) 
would arise, and that then tho dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahimiid. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
—— It is on this account that they are 
called in Persian the Nuqtawiyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmûdiysh 
and Wahidiyah. Shah ‘Abbas, King of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fagitives kindly, and pro- 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
Stata, 


MAHR (,e). Heb. 7. The- 


dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which a marriago is not 
logal, for an oxplanation of which seo the 
article on powsn. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
thé old Testament, viz Gen. xxxiv. 12; Kx. 
xxii 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 26. [bowser and 


MARRIAGE. ] 
MAHRAM (pæ). Int. “ Unlaw- 
fal.” A near relative with whom it ie un- 


lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mahram with her night and day, to 
prevent scandal. (Mishkat, book xi. ch.-i.) 


at-MA’IDAH (S831), Lit. “The 
table.” The title of the vth Sarah of the Qur’in, 
in the 114th verse of which the word occurs: “O 
Jesus, sen of Mary! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a table?” 

* This miracle ie thus related by the com 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately doscended, in their sight, between 
two clouds, and wac set before them; where- 
upon he ruse up, and, having made the ablu- 
tion, pfayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, ‘In the name of 
God, the best provider of food!’ What the 
prova ont were with which thia tablo was 

urnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine cakes of bread afid nine fishes; another, 
bread and flesh; another, all sorta of food ex- 
cept flesh; anothor, all sorta of food except 
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bread and floso; another, all except oread and 
fish ; anothur, one fish which had tha taste of 
all manner of food; nd another, truit~ of 
paradise , out the moat received tradition ir 
that when the table was uncovered. there ap- 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly ños, dropping wit] cat, having salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its teil, and 
round it all sorta of herba except leeks, and 
tine loavae of vread. on sna af which thare 
were olives, on the second honey, on the third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and on the Afth 
dried flash. They add that Jesur at ihe re- 
ouest of the Apostles, showed them another 
m.raole. by restoring the fish tu life and 
‘causing its scales and fine to return to it, at 
which: the standera-by being affriglited, he 
caused it to bevume as it was bofore; that 
one thousand three huodrea men aud women, 
al: afflicted with hodily intirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
tne fish remaining whole as it was at first; 
that then the table flew up to heaven in the 
sight of all, ant every one who had partaken 
of this food were delivered from shar infi:- 
mities and misfortunes; and that io continued 
to descond for furty days together, at dianer- 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
dcelined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Somo of tho Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not rvaily 
duscend, but that it wus onls a parable; bul 
most think the words of the Qur’dn aro 
plain to the contrary. A fursner tradition is 
that severa) meh were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art; or, as others pretend, for steal- 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
othbor fabulous circumstances are also told, 
which aro scarce worth transcribing Some 
suy the tablo desconded on a Sunday, which 
waa tho rcason of tho Christians observing 
that day a« sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is stil] kept among them as 8 very great 
festival. and it seems as if the atury had its 
rise from ar imperfect notion of Christ's last 
supper and the institution uf the Eucharist.” 
(Sale’s Qur dn.) 


MAIMUNAH (Ayeer). Tne last 
of Muhammad's wives. A siswr to Ummu 
1-Fazl, tho wife of al--Abbas, and ounse- 
quently related to the Prophet. She wasa 
widow. 51 years of age. when Muhammad 
married her. She survived him, and died at 
the age of 81, being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated hor marriage. 
(Mair's Liye of Mahomet, new ed. p. 408.) 


MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafagah 


(Za), whicb, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those thinga which are noces- 
aary to the support nf lito, such as food, 
clothes, and lodgi s — many confine 
it solely to food. ( 'l-Mukhtér, p. 388.) 
There are three causes of maintenance. 
established by law. (1) Marriage; (2) Rele- 
` —— (8) Property (i.e. in case of a 
ve) 


MAINTENANCE 


A husband is bound to give proper main- 
venance to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become cefractory or rebel- 
lious, but have surrendered herself or them- 
selves to the uastody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 

roperty of an abseut husband, whether it be 
hed iu trust. o» deposit, or mugdrabah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such 8 de- 
gree as tu be unable to provide his wife her 
maintenance, still thoy are not to bo sepa- 
rated on this dccount, but the Qéasi shall 
direct the woman to procare necesuaries for 
herself upon her husband's credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upen him. 

A divoreed wife is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, and iudging during the period of her 
‘iddah, nnd until her delivery, if sho bo preg- 
nant. N. maintenanca is, however, duo bo a 
woman, whethor pregnant or not, for the 
‘iddah ebserved upon the death of her hus- 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is hound to support his infant 
children; and no uno shares the obligation 
with bim. 

A mother, who isa married wife, cannot be 
compolled to suckle ber iafant except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the child re- 
fysen to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that aase is bound te 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want af 
health, or other sufficient cause 

If neither the father nor the child has any 
property the mother may hea compelled to 
suckle it 

The maintenance of an intant child ie in- 
cumbent upon tho father, althongh be be of 
» different religion; and, in the same maunor, 
the maintenance of a wife ie incumbent upon 
her husband. nutwithstanding this ecircum- 
stance. 

Maintenanee of children becomes, however, 
incumbent upon er father only where they 

ess no independenti property. 
Po When the father ie near and the child's 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child's 
own property ie unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, ahd the 
amount will be a debt duo to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him; after whieh the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child's property, if there is 


any. 

hen the father is infirm and the child has 
nç property of his own, the paternal grand- 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with- 
out right of recourse against anyone; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mether be rich, or 
the grandmother rich, while ite father is poar 
she may be ordered to maintain the ohild 
and the maintonance will bo a debt against 
the child if he be-not infirm, bat if he be so, 
he is not liablo. 

If the father is poor and the mother is 
rich, and the young child has also a rieh 
grandfather, the mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property, 


MAINTENANCE 


with a right of recourse against the father and 
the grandfather is not to he called upon to do 
so. When the father is poor, and has a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with. right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male ehildren have strongth enough 
to work for their livelihood, though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages ; 
bat he bas no power to hire females out for 
work or service, 

A fatha mast maintain his female children 
absolately until they are married, when they 
have ny property of their own. Bot. he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
unlearn they are disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It fa alan incumbent on 2 father to maiutain 
his son’s wife, when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
the parents in three equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnixhed by the father, and one-third 
by the mother 

A child in casy cireumatances may be enm- 

lied to maintain his poor parents, whethor 

hey be Muslim or not, or whether by their 
own Industry they oe able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not 

Where there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
the female sex, thr maintenanea of loth 
parents is alike mcombent upon thom. 

Where there in «2 mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenanoo of both 
parente is incambent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, hor aor is bound 
to maintain her, though ho be in atraitencd 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only ono of 
his parents, the mother has the better right ; 
and if he have both parents and a minor son, 
and is able to inaintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to live 
with him, that thoy may participate in what 
food he has for himself When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

Aa of a father and mother, so the mainte- 
nance of grandfathers and ndmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different religion. 

Tt ie a man’s duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
hibited degrees who are in poverty; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are in necessity; and alao to all adult 
malo relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind; but the obliga- 
tion doos not extend beyond those rela- 
tions. 

- No adult male, if in health, is entitled to 
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maintenance, though he is poor; but a person 
in obliged to maintain his adult female rela- 
tives, though in health of body, if they re- 
quire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not Incumbent on any poor person; con- 
trary to the maintenance of a wife and child, 
for whom poor and rioh are equally liable. 

When a poor person has a father ad a 
aon’s son, both iu easy circumstances, the 
fatber is liablo for his maintenance; and 
when there is a oaaae and a son's son, 
the daughter only is liable. though they both 
divide the inheritance betweeu them. So 
also, when there is a daughter's daughter, or 
daughters son. and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
Wable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
and a ohild, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are equally near 
to him. But if he havo a grandfather and a 
son's son, théy are liable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inberit- 
ance, that ie, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the aon’s son for the remainder, If a poor 

orson han a Obristian son and a Muslim 
rather, both in easy cironmatances, the son 
la Viable for the maintenanve, though tho 
brother would take the inheritance. [f he 
has a mother and grandfather, they are both 
linblo in proportion to thoir shares as heirs, 
that is, tho mother in one-third. anc the 
grandfather in two-thirds. So, also, whon 
with the mother there i: a full brother, or tho 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal unole, 
or any other of the ‘agabah or residuaries 
the maintenance is on them, by thirds acoord- 
ing to tho rules of inheritance. Whon there 
is n maternal unclo, and the son of a full 
paternal uncle. the liability for maintonance 
is on the former, though the lattor would 
have tbe inheritance; because the condition 
of liability ie wanting on tho latter, whois not 
within the forhiddon degrees. 

If a man have na paternal unclo and aunt, 
and a maternal aunt, his maintenance is on 
the uncle; and if the uncle be in straitened 
circumstances, it is on both the others. The 
principlo in this case is, that whon a person 
who takes tho whole of the inheritance ia in 
atraitened circumatances, his inability is tho 
same as denth, and being as it were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the seme proportions as thay would be an- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not in 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
a part of the inhéritance is in straitened cir- 
cumstancos, he is to be treated as if he were 
dead, and the maintenance is cast on the 
others, accor to the sharee of the inhe- 
ritance to which they would be entitled if 
they should succeed together with him. (Seo 
Durru ?l-Mukhtar, Babu 'n-Nafagah) 


at-MAISIK (peal!) A 
chance forbidden in the Qur'’in. Sfirahs ii. 
216; wv. 92, 98. It signifies a game per- 
formed with arrows, and mnch in use with 
pagan Arabs. Bnt tbe term al-maisar is 


ame of 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 


MAJBUB (aa), À complete 
eunuoh, as distingulshed from khasi, or one 
who l) simply castrated. (Hiddyah, vol. i. 
p. 856. 


at-MAJID (dcqett), “The Glo- 
rions One.” One of the ninety-nino namos or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur'an. 
Sarah xi. 76: “ Verily He is to be praised 
and glorified.” 


MAJORITY. [pupesry. | 
MAJUS (sy). [vasus.] 


aL-MAJOS (usni), pl. of Majūsi. 
The Magians. Montjoned in the Qur’in only 
once, Siirah xxii. 17: “As to those who be- 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurroction: fur God is witness of all 
things.” 

Most Muhammadan writors (ospociully 
amongst the Shitalew) believe thom lo havo 
formerly possesaod a rovelation from (od 
whiol they have sinco lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo- 
sophors which arose in the East at a very 
early poriod, devoting much of their time tu 
the study of the heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned mon of their time, and we 
find Daniel tho Prophet [promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They aro supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly Dodie. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire tho purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect wag re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the aixth oentury 
before Obrist, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it wags aupplanted by Muham- 
madanism. Tho Magiane are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as Parsis. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Avestu, an English 
translation of which hae been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1804), from Pro- 
fessor Spiegel’s German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the Parsi religion by 
the late Rev. John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1848). 


MAJZUB (wykq). Lit. “At- 
tracted:” A term used by the S@ña for a per- 
son whom God has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of Hia love. and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stayes of Sifiism 
withont any offort or trouble. (See (‘Abdu 
*c-Razziiq’s Dict. of Safi Terms.) 


MAKKAH (4%). The capital of 
Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus- 
lims. It is celebrated as the birth-place of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bah, 
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or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammai is re- 
latod to havo said of Makkah, “What a 
splendid city thou art! If I had not beon 
driven out, of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” “It is not 
man but God who has made Makkah sacred.” 
“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.” 
(Mishkat, book xl. ch. wS 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° 30 N. lat, 
40° 20’ K. long., and 70 miles frow the Red’ 
Sea, in a saudy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 pacos brosd. ‘The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. Inthe narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itsolf covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
oxteut of ground comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 8500 

aces in length. The surrounding rocky 
Pills are from 200 to 600 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
Tho stroets are in general broader than those 
of Hustorn cities, for the purpose of accommo- 
daling tuo vast nawler of pilgrimas who re- 
yuri tu it. The houses aro lofty and of stone, 
and the numorvus windows that face the 
streets give to these quite a European sapect. 
Many of the houses are throe stories high. 

The unly public place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri- 
Inage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The stroets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
thoy are scarcely passable after a storin. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few ciaterns for receiving rain, ajd the 
woll-water is brackish. The famous woll of 
Zamzam, in the great mosyue, is indeed copious 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. Tho best water is brougnt 
by un squeduct from the vicinity of Arafah, six 
or seven miles distant. There arc two places 
in tho interior of the city, whore the aque- 
duot runs above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small ohannelé or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the city) are stationed to exact a toll fram 
persons who fill their water-skins. . 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
the principal and richest inhabitants, are oon- 
structed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen, Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
sacred mosque, Makkah has no public edi- 
fives of any importance. . 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the Hajj. Makkah be- 
comes one of the largest fairs im the Bast, 
and cortainly the most interesting, from the 
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variety of nations which frequent it. The | chosen from the Saiyids (or descendants of 
merchants of the place make large ptofits | the Prophet) settled in the Hijiz, who were 
during this time b feir merchandise. The once numerous, but aro now reduced to a few 
have also a considorable trade with the Be- | families in Makkah. A'though he obtains his 
duina and with other parts of Arabia. The | office by the choice of his people, or by force, 
greatest fit, however, is derived from | he holds his authofity from the Turkish 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 90,000 Sultan. 


camels. The only articles ef manufacture | Makkah was the eoat of govern ont 

are some pottery and beads; there area few | during the reigns of the first fiye lifahs. 

sun in the city. | (For an account of the sacred temple, see 
Makkab is governed by a Sharif, who is | the article on MASJIDU '-HARAM.) 
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MAKRUH (še). Lit. “That without it being actually so. (Hidayah, vol. 
which is hateful and unbecoming.” A term | iv. p. 86 aie vine 
used in tho religious, civil, and ceremonial In the Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, that which is 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfalness of | ™akrih is divided inte makrih tabrimi, “ that 
which is not absolutely certain, but which is | which ie ea unlawfal”; and makréh tan- 
considered improper and unbecoming. | zihi, “ that which — the lawful.” 
The author of the Hidayah remarks. that In all works on Muhammadan law, a sec- 
the doctors of the Hanefi neot have disagreed | tion ie devoted to the consideration of things 
as ° a: extent to which the term can he | Which are held to be makr&ih. 
received. ATA’ ¿< ° 
. The Imim Muhammad is of opinion that (“Ç be a els.” ee of nN): — 
mukrih is unlawful, but aa he could not draw Chapter of the Qur'àn in the firat verse of 
any convinoing argument in favour of hin which the word oconre:—“ Who emploveth 
opinion fr a ap Who Qur'an or Traditions, tho angels aa envoys,” Iis also called Sioatu 
mr amena man Panen apple of “ea | Par, the " Ohaptr of the Originator,” 
acts, and classed them under those which aro MALAK (aM), [ ANGEL. | 


merely improper. 
The Imams Aba Hanifah and Aba Yieuf MALAKU "L-MAUT (aye)t whl), 
‘The Angel of Death.” See Quran, Stra 


hold that the term applies to that which in 
ite qualities nearly approaches to unlawful, ' xxxii..11: “The angel of death who is charged 
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with you shall cause you to die: then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
callea ‘[gra’il. 


MALANG (Sade). Au order 


of Munammadan faqire ur darveshes, who 
are the descendants and followerr of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madér. Th 
ususily wear the hair of the head very fu 
and mattod and formed into & knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Norklot’s Afusalmuns, p. 290.) 


AL-MALIK (WUN). “The Pos- 
sessor, lord, ruler.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur'än, e.g. in the first Sirah, 
* Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 


MATLK (we). Lit. “One in au- 
thority, » possossor.” Tho angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of tne damned. Ho is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Sirah xliii. 77: “ And they shall 
cry out, O Malik! lot thy Lord make an end 
of us; ho shall say, Verily, tarry here.” Per- 


haps the samo as,“f'57) Afolech, the fre-god 
s? 
and tulelary deity of the children of Ammon. 


MALIK (ate). The founder of a 
sect of Sunni Moslims. 

The Inniua Aba ‘Abdi liab Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the four orthodox secte 
of Sunnis, wae born at al-Madinah, a.n. %4 
(a.v. 716). He lived in the sune place and 
received his earliest impressions of Islim 
from Sahl ibn Sa‘d, the almust sole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet. He was 
considered tu be the moat learnec man of his 
time, sud bis self-denial and abstinence were 
such that he uenally fasted tour days in the 
week. Ho enjoyed the advantages ot a per- 
sunal acquaintanco and familiar intercourse 
with the Imim Abi Hanifah, although dif- 
fering from him on many important questions 
royarding tho authority of the Traditions. 
His pride, however, was at least equa! to his 
literary endowments. Jn proof of this, it is 
related of him that when the great Khalitah 
Harünu ‘r-Rashid came ty al-Madinah to visit 
the tomb of the Propbot, Malik having yune 
forth to moet him, the Khalifsh addressed 
him, “*O Malik! I entreat as a favour that 
you will come every duy to me and my two 
sons, Amin and Ma mün, and instruct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
haughtily replied, “O Kbalıfah, soience ìs of 
a dignificd nature, and instead of going to 
auy — requires that all should come to 
it.” The story further says that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon, ac- 
knowledged the truth of his remark, and sent 
both his sons to Malik, who seated them 
amvug his other scholurs without any distinc- 
tion. 

With reyard to the Traditions, his autho- 
tity ia generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, ho considered them ae altogether super- 
seding the judgmont o: « man, and on his 
death-bed severely candemned himself for the 
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many decisions he had presamed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Qur’én and the Suonah excepted, the only 
stndy to which he applied himself in his 
latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absurbed in tho immensity of the Divine at- 
tributes and perfeotions, as to lose sight of 
all more meignificant objects! Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
hecaime indifferent to its concerns, and after 
snme years ni complete retirement, died at al- 
Medinsh, an. 179 (a.p. 795). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Barbary and 
the other northern states of Africa. his 
works, the only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as the Muwatta’. His prin- 
cipal pupil was ash-Shdfi‘i, who afterwards 
himself gave tho namo to a seet 


MĀLIKU 'L-MULK (aUi Ws). 
“Ine Lord of the Kingdom.” One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. IL 
oocurs once in the Qur'an, Sirah iii. 25: “ Say, 
O God, Lord of the Ki , Thou givost the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pluasest, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoever 
Thou pleasest,” 


MAL ZAMINI (ls jl), Bail 
for property. A legal term. (Hrddyud, vol. 
e p * Gali for the person is Adsir 
admin 


MAMAT (wie). “Death”; eg. 
Sirah vi. 168: “ My pravers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my death, belong to God.” 
[war] 


MAMLÜK (yk), pl. mamalik. 
“ A siave.” A term used in Mualim law for a 
pond siave, thu word ‘abd signifying both “a 
slave’ and ~“ a servant of God.” It ocours only 
unae in the Qur'ån, Sitrab xvi. 77: “God pro- 
ee a comparison between a slave (maa- 
uk) and the property of his master.” 

This word haa become historic in tho 


. Mamlukees, or that military body of slaves who 


for a tong time ruled Egypt. ese mili 
slavee were first organized by Malik as-Salih, 
who purchased many thonsands of slaves in 
the markets of Asiu. and brought them to 
Egypt in the L3th oentury. They woro by 
him embodied into a corps ot 12,000 men, 
but in a.D. 1264, they revolted, aud killed 
Taran 3Yhah, the last prince of the Asydb 
dynasty. They then raised to the throne ef 
Egypt al-Muiizz, whe was himseif a Turko- 
man slave. The Mamlukes continued tha 
raling power in Egypt till a.u. 1517, when 
Salim I. dofeated thom ana put to death 
Tumaon Bey, tho last of the Mamluke 
dynasty. They were, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a military aristocracy. and were 
a powerful body at the time of tha Frenah 
invasion. Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha af Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur- 
dering wany vf them in 4.0D. 1811 


MA'MÜDIYAH (loyeae). A word 
used by the commentator al-Baisdwi for 
Ohristian Baptism Ju remarking on Sirah 
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f. 182, “the baptism of God”. (Stbghutw 
lah), he says, “The Nasarones used to din 


thelr children. in yellow water, and they. 


called it Afa‘micdiyah ; and they said, whoever 
was dipped in. Ma‘mimhych was purified, and 
thut it was a align of his bedoming a Naza- 
rane.” (Sao Tafsiu 'l- Baisãwi, in loco ) 


MANARAH (bu). Anglico. mi- 
naret. From manār. “a ses wore a fire ie 
lit, lighthouse, piHar,” The lofty turret of a 
mosque. from which the Mu‘aggin. cr “ caller 
to prayer,” invites the people to prayer. In 
the early days of Isiim there were no mina- 
rets to the mosques, those at Qiba’ and al- 
Madinah being erected by 
‘Aziz, A.H. 86. [xusqus. } 


MANĀSIK (ae). From man- 
sik, “a place of eaorifice.” The sacred rites 
and ceremonies attending thc pilgrimage. 
{ ass. } 


MANAT (aos) An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur'ăn, Sürah liti. 19, 20: What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and al-‘U+zA, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” 

According to Hucalnu, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Hugeil and Khas&‘eh. For « die- 
cussion of the eubject, see tho article on 


UAT. 

at-MANI' (gu). “The With- 
holder.” - One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 


Qur'in, but is given in the Hadig. 
MANIHAH (lec). A legal 


term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, but on oondi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be eaorificed. (Mishkat, book 
iv, ch. 50.) 


MANLA (A). A learned man. 
A Mubhammedan priest. The Egyptian form 
of Maulavi or Mulla.. 


OIE — ee 'L- 
FAQIH V 5 4a2.2 J up), book 
of shah a "n Razi, 
A.E. ° 


MANNA. Arabic munn (o>) ; Hoh. 
man; Greek pdwa. ‘The giving of 


manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
threa-timos in the Qur'an. 

Sarah il. 54; “ And we overshadowed them 
with ae cloud, and seni. down manna and the 
quails. 

Sfral xx. 82: “ We caused the manna and 
the quails to descend upon you.” 

Sirah vii. 160: “We caused clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upen them 
the manna and the quails.” 

‘Abdu ‘l-‘Aziz, in his conmentary, says it 
was Jike white sugar. 


MANSLAUGHTER. [murDER.] 
MANCMISSION. Arabic ‘Itq 
(g). [Suavery.] 


‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi '- 


‘stood when he built the 
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MAQAM MAHMUD (pli 
spar), “A glorious station,” ar 

ce in heaven, snid tó he reserved for Mn- 

mad. It is mentioned in the xvuth 
chapter of-tho Qur‘fin, verse 81; “It may bo 
that thy Lord will raise theo to « glorious 
Religi Musli Lv that God 

ous Muslimea always pray that Oo 

will grant thea Maqam Mahmud to their 
Prophet, when they hear the As&n reeitod. 
[AzAN.] 


MAQAMU IBRAHIM (eaea pie). 
“The place or station of Abraham.” Men- 
tioned twice in the Qur'an. 

Sirah iii. 91: “In it (Makkah) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abraham.” 

Sirah fi. 115: “Take vo the station of 
Abraham for a place of prayer.” 

It is a place at Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, snpposed to have the impression 
of the foot-marks of Abrahans. Burckhardt 
says this is a small building, supported b 
six piilars about eight feet high, four of wltie 
are surrounded from the top to hottom by a 
fine iron railing, whilo they leave the space 
bebiid tho two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing fe a frame about five foet square, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to con- 
tain the sacred stone apon which Abralam 
‘bah. 


MAQSURAH (8,yete), A closet or 
place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, pwhere de- 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and perform gikr. (ZIxR.] 


MARIYATU 'L-QIBȚĪYAH (4u 
Lj 1). [MAEY THE COPT.J 


MARRIAGE. The celebration of 
the marriage contract is called nikah lS), 
The festive rejoicings ‘urs (oye) Persian 
— Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Muslim, and celibacy is frequently condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in tha Traditions 
that Muhammed said : “ When the servaat of 
God marries. ho perfects half of his religion ;” 
and that “on one occasion Muhammad 
asked a ian if he was marriod, and being 
unswered in the negative, he enid, ‘Arb thon 
sound and healthy?’ Upon the mən reply.. 
ing that he was, Muhammad said, ‘ Then thou 
art one of the hrothern of the devil.” (Aishkat, 
hook ziii. ch. i.) Consequently in Islam, 
even the ascetic ordere are rathor married 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named ‘Usman ibn Mag‘in, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy. but Muhammad forbar 
hi 


m. 

The following are eome of the sayings of 
Mubammad on the subject of marriago (see 
Mishkdatu 'l-Masabih, book xiii.) :-— 

“ The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and exponso is bestowed.” 

“Tho worst of feaste aro mnrringo feasts, 
to which the rich are invited and the poor 
loft out, and ho who abandons the accopta- 
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tion of an invitation, then verily disobeys God 
and His Prophet.” 

“ Matrimonial alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“ Marry women who will love their hus- 
bands and be very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other poople.” 

“© When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and his fuith, then give hor to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be strie 
and contention in the world.” 

‘+A woman may be inarried either for hor 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion; then look out for a religious woman, 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rabbed with 
dirt.” 


“ All young men who have arrived at tho 
age of puberty should merry, for mar 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
fast.” 

“ When a Muslim marries he perfocte half 
his religion, and he should practise abati- 
nenoe for the remaining half.” 

“Beware! make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if groat settlements 
were & cause of greatneva in the world and 
of righteousness before Nod, surety it would 
be most proper for tho Prophot of God to 
mako thom.” 

“ When any ot you wishes to domand a 
woman in marriage, if he can arrange it, let 
him see her first.” 

‘A woman ripe in years shall havo her 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, und if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.” 

«A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her consent be asked.” The Oompa- 
nions said, “ In what mnanner is the pormission 
of a virgin?” He replied, * Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“Ifa woman marries without the consent 
of her guardian. her marriage ia null aud 
void, is pull and void, is null and void; then, 
if her marrisge hath been consummated, the 
woman shalJ take ber dower; if hor guar- 
dians dlspate about her marriage, then the 
king ia Ler guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present artivle ander the 
headings—-I. The Validity of Marriage; IL 
The Legal Disablities to Marri ; Ii. The 
Religious Ceremony ; IV. The Marriage Foe- 
tivities. 

[.—The Validity of Marriage. 

Muslims are feo to marry four free 
women, and to haye as many slaves for con- 
cubines as they may have acquired. 
Qur’’n, Sirah iv. 8: ‘Of women who seem 
gvod in your oyes, marry two, or three, op 
four; and if yo still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired.” ([wivaEs. 

Usufructory or temporary ma oa were 
sacctioned by the Prophot, but this law is 
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eald by the Sannis to hgve been abrogated, 
although it is allowed by the Shi‘ahs, and ia 
ractised in Persia in the present day. 
mur ag.) These tem marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad's 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfao- 
tory a Š 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply o civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend npon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positiva 

resoribed to be reduced to writing, ite vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
whioh is called ad and gadil, “ declaration” 
-and “ acceptance”; the presence of two malo 
witnesses (or one male and two female wit- 
nesses); and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate’ the contract, for under any oir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more, (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Muhru ’l-msgl.) 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to marry or ro- 
(use to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of hor in marriago without ber consent or 
against Lor will; while the objection is ro- 
sorvad for tho girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching her majo- 
rity. en a woman, adult avd eane, è 
to Ye married’ through an agent (wakil), she 
empowers hii, in the presence of com 
witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride- 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
seo her, and it is sufficient that the wit- 
nessés, * aoo satisfy him that she, 
expressly or smpliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which he is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expression of consent:on the part of the 
lady, by indirect ways, even without words. 
With a virgin. silence is taken an consent, 
and so is @ smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :— 

“ The validity of a msrriage undur the Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions ; 
first, on the capacity of the partios to marry 
coach other; secondly, on the celebration of 
the marriage acco to the forms pre- 
soribed in the plece where the marriage is 
obleb: ved, or whien are recognised aa Teral 
by tho customary law of the Mussalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 

to a marriago is to be 


of each of the 
judged of by their —— lex domicilii 
‘If they are each, whether belonging to the 
samo country or to different countries, oa- 
pable acco to thcir lez domicili’ of mar- 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
required Ly the rule under consideration. 
short, as in oe —— 30 z that ol 
marriage, 0 capacity mast de en 
tho law of domicil’ aus — 

“ Tho capacity of a Musaalman domiciled in 
England will be regulated by tle English law, 
but the capacity of one whu is — in tho 
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Beléd-ul-Islém (s.e. a Muhammadan — 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. It 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
uisite conditions are to vest in an indi- 
vidaal the capacity to enter into a valid con- 
tract of marriage. As a general rule, it may 
be remarked, that undor tho Islimic law, the 
capacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
on the same basis as the capacity to enter 
inte ay omer contract. ‘ Among the condi- 
tions which sre reqnisite for the validity of 
a contract of o (says the Fatâwa-i- 
A ir, p. 877), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whilst the first requisite 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be vuntracted 
hy a majnin (non compos mentis), or a boy 
without undorstanding, tho othor two condi- 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the sontract, aa the — contracted by a 
a) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
pendént for its operation on the consont of 
his guardian.’ Puberty and discretion con- 
atitate, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into a valid contract 
of marri A person who js an infant in 
the eye of the law is disqualified from enter- 
ing into any Jegal transactions (tassaru/ét-i- 
; incompetent + r‘iah), and is conse- 
incom to contract a marriage. 
e the English common law, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinotion be- 
tween a contract made by 4 minor posse sod 
of disoretion or understanding «nd one made 
by a child who does not ponsess understand- 
ing. A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has not arrivéd at tho ago of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the consequences of tho 
act, is a mere nullity. 
“The Moham law fixen no particular 
e when discretion should be presumed. 
nder the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks the difference between want of 
in children and capacity to 
comprehend the legal effects of particular 
acts, The Indian Pens! Coda also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
lability for offences should commence. It 
may be aesumod, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the same toe ought to 
govern cases under the Muhammadan law, 
that is, when a.contrf£st of marriage is ontered 
into by a child under the age of soven, it 
wiU be rogarded as a nullity. Itis otherwise, 
bawever, iu the case of a marriage con- 
tracted by a person of understanding. ‘It 
is valid, says the Fatdwa, ‘ though aopen 
dunt for ite operation on the consent ef the 


“A contract entered into by a person who is 
insane is nnii and void, unless it is made 
daring arasid interval. A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of marriage without the con- 
sent of hismaster. The Mussaiman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom (hurriyet) as one of 
the conditions to the capacity or marriage. 

“ Majority js presume, among the Hanafis 
and the Shiahs, un tho completion of the 82- 
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teenth year, in the case of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidence to show 
that pony was attained earlier. 

“ Besides puborty and disoration, the oapa- 
city to marry requires that there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties; that in faut they should not be within 
the vrohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 


union unlawful.” (See Syed Ameer Ali's Per- 
sonal Law of the Muhammodans, p. 216.) 
With d to the consent of the woman, 


Mr. Syed eer Ali remarks :— 

“ No contract can be said to be complete 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutuatly consent to it. A con- 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con- 
sent, and whon tho parties see ono another, 
and of their own acoord agree to bind them- 
selvos, both having the capacity fo do so, 
thero ie no donht as to the validity of the 
marriago. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern womon. generally live, and 
the difficulties under. which thoy labour in the 
exercise of their own choice in matrimonial 
matters the Mohammadan law, with some- 
what wearying’ particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only po 
tect theinselves from the oupidity of their 
nature guardians, but may also have a 
certa scope in the selection of their hne- 
bands. 

“For example. when a marriage is con- 
tractod on behalf of an adult person of either 
sox, it ia dn essential condition to ite validity 
that sach persou shonid consent theroto, or, 
in other words, marriage contracted without 
bis or her authority or consent is null, by 
whomsoever it may have been entered into. 

“ Among the Henafls and the Shiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and sane, 
to contract horself in marriage ie absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 
It expressly declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet female te who is adult, no 
required. The Hidéya holds 


: is 
be same opinion. A woman @ nays) who ia 
adult and of sound mind, may be married by 


vittue of har own consent, although the con- 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 
by her guardians. ahd this whether she be a 
— —— satbbah. Among the Shafais and the 
M , although the consent of the adult 
virgin is an essential to the validity of a con- 
tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, ` 
as among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, she - 
cannot contract herself in le” aiken 
the intervention of a wali, ton’s, 
Hidäyah, vol. i. r 95.) 

“ Among the Shafais, a woman cannot per- 
sonally consent to the marriage. The pre-. 
sence of the wali, or — is essentially 
necessary to give validity to the contract. 
The waifs intervention is required by the 
Shafais and the Mulikis to supplement the 
med incapacity of the woman to undere 
stan the nature of the qontract, to settle 
the terms and otbor matters of a similar 
import, and to guard the giri irom being vio- 
timleed by an unscrupulous adventurer, or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for her. Itis owing to the impor- 
tance and multifariousness of the duties with 
which a wali is charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship in possessed by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it. The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
office first to the agnates in the order of suc- 
cession; then to the mothor, the sister, tho 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, the father’s father, the 
son (by a previous marriege), the full bro- 
thor, the consanguinous brother, the — 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi; thus entirely oxcluding the fomale 
relations from the wilayet. Tho Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adept an 
order slightly different. They assign tho 
iret rank to the sous of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second. to the father; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal unclo, 
cousin, manumittor, and lastly to the Kavi, 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
ie always necessary, the question bas given 
birth to two different systome. 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law: 
uently insists not only on his presence at 
© marriage, but on his actual psrticipation 
in giving the consent. According ta this view, 
not rag ry & marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly ocnnected is pregent, but the 
latter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
— his consent subsequently. This harsh doo- 
trino, however, doos not appear to be forced 
in any community following the Maliki ‘or 
chafai touets. he second system is. din- 
metrically opposed to the firdt, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh ‘Ziad as-the 
ductrino taught by Malik. According to this 
system the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtuo of tho powor or special authorisation 
ted by the woman; fur the woman onve 
emancipated from tho patria potestas is mis- 
tress of her own actions. o is not ouly 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri- 
mony, but cau sppoint whomsoever sho 
chooses to reprosent her and. protect her le- 
gitinnate interests. If she think the nearer 


guardian inimically inclined towards her, she. 


may appoint one more remote to act for hor 
during hor warriage. Under this view of 
the law, the guardian. acts as ap attorney 

behalf of the woman, deriving all his 
porer froin hor and acting. sololy for her 
neft., This doctrine has bəcn adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-Kâsim, and Ibn-i-Salaman, 
and has been formally cnunciatod by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive judg- 
ments. Whon tho wa/i preferentially entitled 
to act is absout. and nis whereabouts un- 


Tho firet of 


It conse- . 
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known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ton days’ journey from ths place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then thé wilayet passes to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woinan is always entitled to give her con- 
sent without the intervention of a ian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting.on her behalf, he is presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, so that he cannot 
actin any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con- 
sented to a marriage proposed to her by a 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
marry her to another. Under tho Shiah law, 
a woman who is ‘adult ang discreet,’ is 
herself competont to onter into a contract of 
marriago. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con- 
sent. ‘If her guardians, says the Mariya; 
‘refuso to marry her to an equal when de- 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, oven 
against their wish.’ The Shiahs with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the wer 
of representing others in matrimonial con- 
tracts. In w contract of marriage, full re- 
gard ie to bo pajd to the words of a female 
who is adult and sane, that is, poasessed of 
sound understanding; she is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to act as the agent of anothér in giving ex- 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
consent. The Ma/fétth and the Jama-ush- 
Shattdt, also deolere ‘that it is not requisite 
that the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
us (the ag a gontract made through (the 
egonoy or intermediation of) a female is 
valid. To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriago of an adult girl 
is vot valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through s 
legally authorised wali, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can ovunsent to her own 


marriage, either with or without a guardian 
or agent.” (Personal Law of the Muhumma- 
dans, p. 288.) . 

11.—The Legal Dishbikities to Marriage. 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely — | 

1. Consanpiiniiy, which includes mofher, 


grandmother, sister, niece, aunt, &o. 
-2. Affincty, which includes wother-in-law, 


step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, stop- 
granddaughter, &c. 
8. Fosteruge. À. mau cannot marry his 


foster mother, nor fostor sister, pnless the 
foster brothor and sister wore nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may.marry the mothor of his foster 
aister, or tho foster mother of bis sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife's sister 
duriigz his wife's Uietune, unless she be 
dÍvorced. 
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5. A man married to á free woman cannot 
marry a slave. 

¢. It is not lawfal for a man to marry the 
wife or mi‘taddah of anothor, whether the 
‘iddah be on account of repudiation or death. 
That is, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman's ‘iddah, or period of proba- 
tion. 

7. A Muslim cannot marry a a atv or 
Majüsiyah. But he may marry a Jewess, or 
a Obristian, or 4 Sabean. 


& A woman is prohibited by reason of pro- | 


perty. For example, it is not lawfal for a man 
to marry his own slave, or a woman her 
bondsman. 


9. A woman is prohibited by repudiation or. 


divorce. Ifa man pronounces three diroives 
upon a wife who is freo, or two upon a slave, 
she is not lawful to him until she shall have 
been regularly esponsed by another man, who 
having duly consummated the marriage, 
afterwards divorces her, or dies, and hér 
‘iddah {rom him be accomplished. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali saya: — 

** The prohibitions ma 
heads, vis. relative or absolute, prohthitive or 

i : They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood Gat maak: secondly, from alliance 
or mugdharat); thirdly, from fos- 
“op (ar-rizé); and, fourthly, from com- 

on of number (i.e. four) The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and mothers-in-law on one side, and atop-sons 
and tons-in-law on the other. The: Kurfn 
expressly forbids thig custom: ‘Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wifo 
(except what fe alfeddy past), for this is an 
tnoleantiness and dhotnination, and an ovil 
he (Sfirah iy. 26.) - Then come the more 
definite bitions in the next verse: ‘ Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, and sour aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother's side; your 
brothers’ deughters and your sister’s daugh- 
ters; your mothere who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, born of 
with whora ye have cohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to wifc two sisters (c&copt 
what is already past), nor to marry women 
who'are already married. (Sirah iv. 27.) 

« The prohibitions founded on consanguinity 
('akrimwu ‘n-nasab) are the same amoug the 
Sunnis as among the Shiahs. No marrisge 
can be contracted with the ascendants, with 
the deacendante, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
ecendante, with paternal and maternal uncles 
and aunts. Nor can a marriage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or his or hber de- 
scendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in the same order as 
in the'case of nasab. The Sannis, however, 

it marriage in spite of. forteiage in the 
following cases: The marriage of tho fathor 
of the child with the mother of nis child's 
foster-mother, or with har daughter ; the mar- 


‘Hage of the foator-mother with the brother | 


of the onild whom she has foalered ¢ the mar- 


be divided into four. 


our wives 
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riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breset of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is ‘required 
that the child should have heen suckled at 
lonst fifteen times, or at loast a day and 
night. Among the Hanaiis, it is enough if it 
have boon duckled only once. Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should havo 
been suckled four times. There is no dif- 
ference among the Sunnis and the Shiahs re- 
arding the |. 5. arising from alliance. 
Jnder the Shiah law, a woman against whom 
& proceeding by /adn (/i'dn) has taken place on 
the ground of her adullery, and who is theroby 
divorced from hor hoeband, cannot under any 
ciroumstance re-marry bim. Tho Shafais 
and Malikis agree in this opinion with the 
Shiahs. The Hanafis, howevor, allow a re- 
marriage with a woman divorced by (adn. 
The Shiabs as wol) as the: Shafais, Malikia, 
and Hanbalie, bold that a marriage with a 
woman who is already pregnant (by another) 


je absolutely illegal. According to the 


Hidéya, howover, it would spponr that Abu 
Hanifah and his disciple Muhammad wero of 
opinion that zuch a marriage was allowabie. 

he practice among the Indian Hanifia is 
variable. But generally speaking. such mar- 
riages aré regarded with extreme disappro- 
bation. Among the Shatais, Malikis and 


' Hanbalis, marriages are prohibited during 


the state of thrém (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
so that when a marriage is contracted by two 
sons, either of whom is s follower of the 
octrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on tho pilgrimage, it ie iloga). Tho 
Hanafis regard auch marriagos to be logal. 
With the Shishs, though a marriage in a state 
of thrdm is, in any case, illegal, the woman is 
not prohibited to the man always, unleds he 
was aware of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools prohibit contemporaneous mar- 
riages with two women so related to each 
other that, supposing either of. them to be a 
male a ma e between them would be 
iNegal. Wicit intercourse between a man 


and a woman, according to the Hanafis and 


Shiahs. prohibits the man from m the 
woman's mother as well as her daughter. 
The observant student of the law of the two 
pine Pe sects which divide the world of 

lam, cannot fail to notice tho distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them in respect 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines’ 
never seem to have como into contact with 
the Christian races of the Wost to any marked 
extent; whilst their :clations with the Mago- 
Zoroastrians of the East wero both intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnia, on the other hand, 
soem always to have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the Westorn nations. In conge- 
quenoe of the different positions which the 
followers of the secte occupied towards non- 
Muslims, n wide divergence exists betwoen 
the Sbiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
intermarriagon betweon Muslims and non- 
Muslims. lt has already boon pointed oat 
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that the Kur&n, for political reasons, forbade 
all unions betweon Mussaimaus and idolaters. 
It said in explicit terms, ‘Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists (Mushrikin) until 
she embraces Islim.’ But it also declared 
that ‘such women as are muAsinas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,’ 
or believing in a revealed or moral religion, 
‘are lawful to Muslims.’ 

“ From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusiens have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two echools. 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contractcd between a Muslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or » Ohristian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
one between a Mussalinan and a Magian or 
a Hindu woman ia invalid. The Akbbari 
Shiahs and tho Mutazalus agreo with the 
Sunni doctors. Tho Usuli Shiahs du not ro- 
cognise as luyal a pormanent contract of mar- 
riage between Mustims and thie followors of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem- 
porary contracts extonding over w term of 
years, or a certain specified period, with a 
Christian, Jew, or a Magian femalo. Abu 
Hanifah permits a Mussalman to marry a 
Sabean woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham- 
mad and the other Sunni ImAumas, bold such 
unions illegal. 

“A female Muslin: cannot under any cir- 


cumstances marry a non-Muslim. Both schools 


robibit a Mulamoiadan from marrying ao 
dolatrous fomale, ur ono who worships the 
stars or any kind of fetiah whatsvever. 

‘These prohibitions are relative in their 
nature and in thoir effect. They do .not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. 
For example, when a Muhammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place whore tho laws of 
Islam are in ioroe, the marriago only is in- 
_ yalid, and doos nut affect the status of logi- 
' timacy of tho offspring.” Personal Law 
of the Mukhammadans, p. 220.) 


(T1.—The Religious Ceremony. 


The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religions ceremony, uor are any religions ritos 


nocossary for the contraction of a valid mar- 


riago. Legally, u marriagy contracted bot woon 

two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
. into the contract, is valid and dinding, if on- 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the Shi'ah law oven dis- 
penses with witnesses. 

In India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Shi‘aba and Sunnis. 

In all cases the religious ceremony ia laft 
entirely to the discretion of the Qasi or per- 
son who orme the ceremony, and conse- 
quently there is po uniformity of ritual. 
Some Qésis worely recite the Fatshah (the 
first chapter of the Qur’én), and the dursd, or 
blessing The following is the more commvn 
order of performing the service. The Qayi, 
the bridegroom, and the bride's attorney, with 


the witnesses, having assembled in somo con- 


venient place (bnt not in a mosque), arrange- 
ments aro mado as to the amount of dower or 
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mar. Tha bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qisi the following :— 

1. The Jetighfar. “I desire forgiveness 
from God.” 

2. The four Quis. The four ohapters of 
the Qur’in commencing with the word “ Qui” 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub- 
ject of marriage, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

8 The Kalimah, or Oreed. “There is 
no Deity but God, anå Muhammad ww the 
Prophot of God.” 

4. The Stfwatu ‘Iman A profeseion of 
belief in God, the Angels, the Soriptures, the 
— —— tho Resurreotion, and the Absolute 


Deoreu of good and evil. 
The Qisi then requests tho bride's at- 
tornoy to take the bund of the brid ‘ 


and to say.“ Such an one’s daughter, by the 
agency of hor attorney ahd by the teatimon 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage wi 
her, had euch a dower settled upon her ;. do 
you consent to it?” To which the bride- 
groom replies, “‘ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upon her, 
I consent, I consent, I consent.” 

Aftor thia the Qasi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer: “O groat God ! 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarah, Juseph and Zalikha, 
Moser and Zipporah; his hıghnoss Muham- 
mad and ‘Ayishah, and his highness ‘Ali al- 
Murtasa and Fatimatu 's-Zabra.” 

The ceremony being over, the b om 
embraces lis friends and receivos their cen- 
gratulations. 

According to the Durru 'l Mukhear, p. 196, 
and all schools of Muslin Jew, the bridegroom 
iu entitled to soe his wifo before tho — 
but Eastern customa very rarely allow the 
exorcise of this right, and the husband, gene-. 
rally speaking, sees bis wife for the first 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 


LV.—The Marréage Festivities. 
Nika is preceded and followed by festive 
rojoioings which havo been variously de- 
soribed by Oriental travellers, Lut they are 
zs oo of either the vivil or religious cere- 
monies. 


The following account of a shdédi or wed- 
ding in Hiudustan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Meer Ali’s 
— of India. 

o mar ceremony usually occupies 
three days three nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em- 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’s departure 
from the paternal roof suitable articles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family without proper pro- 
vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with the neces- 
sary furniture; a silver pawn shaped 
very liko an English spice-box; a umohi 
or wash-Land basin; a lota or water-jug, re- 
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sembling an old-fashioned coffee-pot ; a silver 
laggun, or spittoon; a sural, or water-bottle; 
silver basins — — — dosens of 
copper pots, plates, epoone for cooking; 
dishee: Dialog. and platters in endless — 
and numerots other articles needful for house- 
— » tnoludihg a looking-glase for the 
bride's toilette, masnade, cushions, and 


on the first day the ladion’ apariment of 
both houses arə completely filled with visi- 
tors af all des, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to she hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable uruaments. The 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days’ 
merrimem, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent perapn in tho assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
pry vying in personal attentions to him, 
ladles are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with vative songs 
and musi¢ of the domnis, smoking the huqqa, 
pawn, dinner, &0. Company is their 
delight and timo pone pleasantiv with them 
in such an aseembl 
The second day is one of bustle and pre- 
paration in the bride's home; it is spent in 
er ae articles — oy A 
sceompany the e's mayndi or hinnd (the 
Lawsonia inermis), whioh ia forwarded niho 
evening to the bridogroom's house with great 
parade, The herb mayndi or kinna jia in 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the perros of dyolng the hands and feet; 
and is coneiderud by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping thoae mem- 
bers cool, and a great ornsinent to thn person. 
establis custom obliges the hride to 
maynai on the second night of the nun- 
tiale to the bridegroom; and to make the 
even! more conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to the means of the party kccompany the 


trays of prepared ; 

The (amal —— the bride's family 
attend the procession in covered conveyances 
and the male guests on Sorea Aapan ani 
in palkios; trains of servants bands of 
musio ewell tho procession (amongst persone 
of distinction) to a magnitude inooncolvablo 
to those who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the brido’s presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
tall-áress wait for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette; coufedtionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitade of trifles too tedious to enumerate. 
bat which are nevertheless esteemed Inxu- 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential te the occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar candy, 
which forms the source of amusement when 
the bridegroom is under the dominion of the 
females in hie mother's saninah. The fire- 
works sent with the presents are concealed 
In flowers formed of the tranaparent uboruck ; 


to recetye the bride 
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these flowers are set out in frames, and re- 
present beds of flowers in their varied forms 
and éolours; these in their number and gay 
appearancé have a pretty effect in the pro- 
oesaion, interapersed with the trays oontain- 
ing the dresees, &c. All the trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad- 
oloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours, 

Tho mayndi procession having reached the 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of tha 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; the ladies to the youth's 
mothéy, who in all possible state is prepared 

s friends. 

The. ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, through tho blinds of bamboo, the 
im rtdnt process, of dressing the brideg-oom 
in his bride’s presents. The centre purdah is 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and feet: and elose to this purdah a 
low stool is placed. When all these prelimi. 
nary preparations are made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that “the bridegroom ts 
wanted”; and he then enters the saninah 
courtyard, amidst the doafening sounds of 
trumpets ood drums from without, and a 
serenade from the fumale singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
olosa to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from the hidden 
femalos, with childlike docility. The moist 

ig then tied on with bandages by 
hands: he cannot soe and, if time admits, ove 
hoar is reqrifvite to fiz the dye bright sud 
nont on tho hands and feet. Uuring 
thie delay, the hour is passed in lively dia. 
logues with tho soveral purdahed dames, who 
have- all the advantages of seeing though 
themaelves unseen; the singers occasionally 
lauding hie praise in extem 
describing the lovejihess of his bride.(whom 
they know nothing about), end foretelling the 
happiness whteh awaits him ih his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The sugat-candy, brokon into small 
lumpe, ia presented by tho ladios whilat his 
handa and feet ere fast buund in the bandayos 
of moymii; but as he cannot bolp himself, 
and it is an omen of good to eat the bride's 
sweete at this ceromony, thoy are sure he will 
try to catoh the morsels whieh fhey prosent 
to his month snd then draw back, teasing the 
vouth with their banvermgs, until at last he 
may successfully snap at tho candy, und seire 
the fingers also with tho dainty, to tho 
general amusement of the whole party and 
the y uth entire satisfaction. 

e mayndi suppcsed tu have done its duty 
the bandages are removed, the old nurse of 
his infanoy (always retained for life), aesists 
him with water to wash off the leaves? dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride's te. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of his tormentors, 
sends tful messages to his bride's 
family, aud bows his way from their guar- 


re strains. after 
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(ianship to the male apartment, where ho is 
greeted by a flourish of trumpets and the con- 
gratulations of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor- 
dially. 

Tho dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegrooth's guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured oconviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the foast consista of 
sugar and water sherbet, Tho dancing- 


| 
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women’s performances, the displays of fire- 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only -whon the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

he bride’s female frionds take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom’s departure from 
themananah, after which they hasten away 
to the bride's assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission. 





BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE IX AFUNANIBTAN. (A. F, Hole.) 


The third day, the eventful barat, arrives 
to awaken in the heart of «a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection; she is, 
porhaps, about to part with the great acluce 
of her lilo under many domestic triale; at 
any iute, she transfers her Loloved child to 
another protection. All murriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate, iu the good mother’s calcula- 


tion. Her da. ling child may be the favoured | 


of Heaven, for which ahe prays; she may be 
however, the miserable Srat wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist ; nothing ia certain, but sho 
wili strive to trust in God's mercy, that the 


„ovont provo a Lappy ono to her dearly-luved 


girl. 


The young bride is in close confinement. 


during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she is tormented with the repa- 
rations fur her departure. ‘The muyndi wust 
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be applied to her hands end feet, the formid- 
able operations of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, end teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding ornamenta, the nose-ring pro- 
sented by her husband's family; the many 
rings to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in her ears, are all so many 
new triala to her, whioh though a complica- 
tion of inoouvenienoo she oannot venture to 
wurmur at, and therefore submits to with the 
passive weakness of a lamb. 

Towards the close of the avening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por- 
tion is set in order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own ainasementa for 
tho day; the mother fa too mach ete 
with her daughter's affaire to giro mnch of 
her time or attention to them; nor do they 
expect it, for they all knot by experience 
the nature of a mother’s duties at such an 
interesting period. 

The bridegroom's house is ‘nearly in the 
same state of bustle as the bride's, though of 
a very different description, an the preparing 
for the reception of a bride is an event of vast 
importance in the ion of a Muaalman. 
Tho gentlemen assemble in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the huqgah, and 
entertained with the nauch-singing and fro- 
works. until the appointed hour for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scale ; every 
friend or acquaintance, together with their 
elephante, are pressed into the service of the 
‘bridegroom on this aight of Berit. The 
yonng man himself is monntdd on a handsome 
chargor, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
aro dyed with mayndi, whilst the ornamental 
furmture of tho horse is splondid with span- 
gles and embroidery. Tho drean of the bride- 
groom is of gold cloth, richly trimmed, with 
a tarban fo correspond.-to the-top of which 
is fastened an immense bunch of silver trim- 
ming, that falls over his face to his waist, 
and answers the purpose of a veil (this is in 
strict keeping with the Hindu custom at 
their marriage processions). A select few of 
the females from the bridegroom’s house 
a’tend in hia train to bring home the bride, 
accompanied by innumerable torches, with 
bands of mnaic, soldiers, and sérvants, to give 
effect to the procession. On their arrival at 
the gate of the bride’n residence, tbe gentle- 
men are introduced to the fathor's apartments, 
whero fire-works, music, and singing, occupy 
thein time and attention until the hour for 


ee arrives. 
he marriage ¢eremony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bride is 
not seen by any of the males at the time, not 
even by her husband, until thoy have been 
1 wially vnited according te the common form. 
The Wanlawf commences by calling on the 
young maiden by name, to answer to his de- 
— ‘is i$ by your own consent this mar- 
tings takes place with ——?” na the 
person Who is the bridegroom; the bride 
answers, IL is vy my consent.” The Maulawi 
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then %xplaina tho law of Muhammad, and 
reads a certain sept: from that portion of 
the Qur'in which binds the parties in holy 
wedlook. He then turns to the young man, 
and aska him tn name the sum ho proposes 
as_his wifo’s dowry. The bridegroom thus 
called upon, names ton, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lacs of rupees; the Maulawi re- 
peats to all present the amount proposed, and 
then prars that tho young couple thus united 
may be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
All tho gontlemen then retire except the bride- 
groom, who is delayed entering the hall until 
the bride’s guests have retreated into the side 
rooms; as soon as this is aecomplished he is 


introduced into the presence of his mother- 


jn:law and hor daughtar by the women eer- 
vanta. He stadjously avoids locking up às 
he entora the hall, because, according to the 
custom of thie people, he must first see his 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which is placed 
before tho young couple, when he fe seated on 
the masnad by his bride. Happy for himif 
ha than beholde a face that — tho 
gentlo being he nope Fate has destined to 
make him happy. If otherwise, he must sub- 
wit ; there is no untying the saored contract. 

Many absurd custoins follow-this first in- 
troduction of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the procession is all formed, the goods and 
chattels of she bride are loaded on the 
heads of the carriers; the bridegroom con- 
veys his young wife in his arme to the 
covered palankeen, which is in readiness 
within’ the court, and thé procession moves 
off in grand style, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride- 
groom’a manaion. 

The poor mother has, pele had many 
atruggles with her own heart to savo her 
daughter's feelings during the proparation for 
departure; but when the separation takos 
place, the scene is affecting beyond descrip. 
tion. I never witnessed anything equa! to if 
in other societies; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely acqnires her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, which 
is generally within u week after her marriage. 
(See Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali's Indian Musal- 
mans, vol. L p. 46.) 

The above desoription of a wedding in India 
has been selected as representative of such 
eoremonies ; but there is no uniform custom of 
cel Muslim nuptials, the nuptial 
ceremomes in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their character, ag will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, in hia Modern Egyptians, gives 
the following interesting acconnt of a wedding 

pt:— f 

ie in Osiro are generally oon- 
duoted, in the case of a virgin, ħu the follow- 
ing mannér; but in that ef a widow, or a 
divorced woman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or seme other near 
female relation, of the youth or man who is 
desirous of obtaining a wife, describes to him 
the personal and other avelifications of the 
young women with whom eho ja noquainred, 
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and directs his choice; or he employs u 
‘khat'beh, or ‘khatibeh’ (khatibah), -a 
woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in such cases. Sometimes two or more 
temen of this profession are employed. A 
khat’beb gives her report confidentially, de- 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young; and another 
as not pretty, bat rich, and.so forth. If the 
man have 4 mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of thege rsually ‘go 
with a khat’beh to pav vialts to several 
hareems, to which she has access in her pro- 
fessional character of a matcii-maker; for she 
is employed as much hy the women as the 
men. She somethnos, also, exoroises the 


trade of a ‘dellaleh® (or broker. for the. 


sale of ornaments, cloting, &c., which pro- 
cures bor admission: into almost every 
bareem The women woh accompany her ip 
search of a wifefur thou -relation, are intro- 
duced tu the different haraems merely a8 
ordinary visitors; and as such, if disappuintet 
thoy xom take their have, though the object 
of their visit is, of course well understoud by 
the ortlur party, but if they find among the 
fumalos of g fainily*and they are sure to seq all 
who are murriageabic a girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
i the proposed match be not at once dis- 
appre of, what property, ornaments, &c., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
“father of the intended 55 — may 
— ess oneor mono s shops, &c.; 
ana A ehasateve csaanmatringeable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold aud jewels. The women 
visitors hiv ng askol these and other ques- 
tions, bring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to tho khat’beh, and sonds 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make known to them his wishes. She 
-génerally gives an exaggerated description of 
bu personal attractions, wealth, &c. For 
instance, she will say of a very urdihary 
young men, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she ki nothing. 
‘My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, gracoful, elegant, beard- 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand- 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his luxuries alone; he wants you as his oom- 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money can procure; he is a stayer at home, 
and wil’ spend his whele time with you, 
caressin,: and fondling you.’ 

“The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they ploase, and marry her to him 
without hor consent, if she be not arrived at 
the age of puberty ; but after she bas attained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
herself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
effect hor m e. Inthe former case huw 
evor, the khat’beh and tho relations of a girl 
sought in -marriage usually endeavoaf to 
obtain her consent ʻo the proposed union 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 
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the same profession or trade as himself; and 
to marrying ea younger danghter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely ever 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the fea- 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to tha 
lower classes of society; in which case it is 
easy enough for him to see her face. . 

“When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a ‘ wekeel’ (wakil, or deputy) 
to settle the compact and conclude the con- 
tract, for her, with her propused husband. 
If sho be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary; and iu this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her, nearest 
adalt male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the ofioe 
of wekosl; bat if sho‘he of age, she — 
her own wekoel, or way even make the wn- 
truot herself ; though Mila in neldona done. 

“ After a youth or mun has made choice of 
a fomaie to demand in marriage, on tha roport 
of his fowale relations, or that of the khat’- 

be, aud, by proxy, made the preliminary 
nerangoments before described with her and 
hur relations in the hgreom, he repairs with 
two or three of his friefds to her wokeel. 
Having obtained the wekeul’s consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under aye, he 
asks what is the amount of the required 
mahr (or dowry). 

“The giving of a dowry is indispensgble. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par- 
tios bo in — of a moderately good in- 
come, ia about a thousand rivals (or twenty- 
two pounds ton shillings); or, sometimes, noi 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal- 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piastors (about Qvo pounds sterling) each; 
and fix ite amount at ten purses or more. 

“Tt must be borne in. mind that we are con- 
sidering the case of a virgin bride; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place; if a thousand riyals 
bo demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundrod; tbo former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and tho other increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 

erally ctipulated that two-thirds of the 
owry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-contract is made; and the remain- 
ing third held im reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband's deatn. 

“ This affair being settled, and confirmed Ly 
all persona present reciting the opening chapter 
of thie Kuran (the Fat’hah), an dariy day ( r- 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the cere- 
mony of the marriage-sontraoct, which ‘is pro- 
wriy called ‘akd en-nikah’ (‘agdu 'n-nikah). 

ho making this-contract is commonly called 
kolb el-kitdb’ (kathy 'l-kitab, or the writing 
of tho writ); bat it is very seldom the case 
that any document is written to confirm the 
inerriage, unless the bridegroam is about to 
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travel to another plece, and fears that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where witnesses of the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the — 
ment res the dewry, but more generally 
a day or two after. 
“On the day èppointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
at of the dowry which he has pro- 
mised to pay on this occasion. Ho and his 
compsnions are receivéd by the bride's 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the latter 
are usually presont. | 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to tho marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
cured. All ons present reaite the Fat’- 
hah; and the bridegroom then pays the 
money. After this, the marriage-contract is 


It is necessary that- 


performed. It. is very simple. The bride- | 


room and tho bride's wekeel sit upon tho 
ground, face to face, with one knée upon the 
grotnd, and grasp each other’s right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and prosel them againat 
each other. A ‘fckeeh’ (fagth) is gonerally 
employed to instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed » handkershief ovor their 
joined hands, he usunily prefaces the words of 
the contract with o khutbeh (4Authah), consist- 
ing of a» few words of exhortation and: prayer, 
with quotations from the Kuran and Traditions, 
cn the excellence and advan of marriage. 
He then desires the bride’s “okol to aay; ʻI 
betroth (oy marry) to thee my daughter (cr 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such a one (naming 
the‘adult], for a dowry of stich an amount.’ 
(The w ‘for a dowry, &c., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride's wekeel haying said 
this, the bridegroom says, ‘I acéept from 
thee her betrothal [or — to myself, 
and take her under my care, ahd myself to 


afford her my — on; and ye who are 
present bear witness of this.” The wekeel 
addresses the brid in the same manner 


time; and each time, 
the latter Ad ay ag before. Both then gene- 
rally add, ' And blessing be on the Apostles: 
and be to God, the Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amen.’ After which all 
resent again repeat the Fat’hab. It is not 
always the eaine form of khutbeh that is re- 
cited on these cocasions; any form may be 
used, and it may be repeated by any person; 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted. 

“The contrect concluded, the bridegroom 
sométimes (but seldom, unless he be a person 
of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present ; and they 
are presented with sharbat, and generally re- 
main to dinner. Each of them receives an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a smell 
gold cofh tied up in it, from the bridegroom. 


a second and a 


e bride), the virgin [or 


fore the persons assembled on this ooca- . 


_ of which js, cov 
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sion dispersé, they settle whon tho ‘ leylet 
ed-dakhieh’ is to be. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the houge of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time; 
visits her. 

The. bridegroom should receive his bride 
on the ove of Friday, or that of Monday; but 
the formet is erally esteemed tho more 
fortunate period. Let us say, for instancé, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him on 
the ave bi Friday. 

“ During two or three or more preceding 
nights, the street or quarter in which the brid 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterna, or with lanterns and small limps, 
some suspended from cords drawn across from 
the bridegroom's and several other houses on 
each side to the houses opposite; and sevoral 
small silk flags, each of two colours, gene- 
rally red and green, are attached to these or 
other cords. 

“An entertainment is also given on each of 
thesé nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is conoladed, 
at the bridegroom's house. On these oooa- 
sions, it ts oustomary tor the persone invited, | 
and for all inflmato friends, to sond presents 
to his house, a day or two before the feast 
which they purpose or oxpect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, Wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
‘and covered with a silk or embroidered kor- 
chief, The- guests are entertained on these | 
— —— — or female 
singers; by dancing girls, or by the perform- 
we of a ‘khatmeh’ (khatmah), or P akp 

etkr). 

“The customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed by those olasses that 
— the main bulk of the population of 

o. 
“ On the preceding Wednesday (ór on the 
Saturday if the wedding be to conclude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
néon, or a litte later, the bride goes in state 
to the’ bath. The procession to the bath is 
called ‘Zeffet el- dm.’ It is headed 
by a party of musicians, with a haatboy or 
bwo, and drams of different kinde. Somos 
times at. the head of the bride's party, are 
two men, who carry the atehsils and linen 
used in the bath, u two round trays, each. 
red with an embroi or 
a plain silk kerobiefs;.alsoa sakka (sagqd) who 


‘gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 


and two other persons, one of whom besre a 
“kamkam,’ or bottle, of plain of gilt silver, 
or of ohina, containing sose-water, or 
érange-flower water, which’ he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengers; and the other, 
a ‘mibkharah’ (or perfaming — of 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori- 
ferous substance, burning in it; but if is 
seldom that the procession is shus attended. 
In general, the first persons améng the bride's 
party are several of her married female 
relations and friends, walking in pairs; end 
next, a number of young virgins. Tho for- 
mer are dressed in the usuel manner, coverod 
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with the black silk habarah; the latter have 
white silk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
tho bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, cr 
yellow; or of two colours, composing wide 
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stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
each corner, and is open only in front; and at 
the top of each of the four pa is attached 
an embroidered handkerchief. 





A BRIDAL PROOESSION 1M OaIno. (From Lane's “ Egyptians.”) 


“The dress of the bride, during thie pro. 
session, entirely oonceals her n. She is 
gonerally covered trom head to, foot with s 
red keehmere shawl: or with a white or 
vellow. shaw], though rarely Upon her head 


is placed a small pasteboard cap, or crown. 
The shawl ie placed over this, and conceals 
from the view of the public the richer: articles 
of ber dress, ber face, and her jewels, &o., 
except oneortwo kussaha’ (and sometimes 
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other ornaments), generally of diamonds and 
emeralds, attached to that part of the shaw! 
which covers her forehead. 

“Sbe is accompanied by two or threo of 
her female relations within the canopy; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 

loyed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
fisk ottrich-feethers, the lower part of the 
front of social is nsnall — nted — 
of loo -glass. Sometimes one seffeh, 
vate single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk side ty side The procession 
moves very slowly, and generally parsues a 
ctronitous ronte, for the sake of greater dis- 
play. On leaving the house. it tarns to the 
right. It is closed by s second party of mn- 
sicians similar to the first, or by two or three 
drummers. 

“In the bridal processions of the lower 
orders, which are often condacted in the same 
manner as that shove described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
thoee shrill cries of joy called ‘ zaghareet’: 
and females of the poorer clarses. when 
merely spectators of a soffeh, often do the 
eame. The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
the bride and her párty exclusively. 

“ They pass several hours, or seldom less 
than two, oecupied in washing, porting; and 
feasting; and frequently ‘’a)'mehs,’ or 
female singers, aro hired to amuse them in 
the bath ; they than return in the same order 
in which they came. 

w The expense of the zeffeh falls on the rela- 
tions of the bride, but the feast that follows 
it ia bapplied by the bridegroom. 

“Ha returned fron the bath to the 
house of her family, the bride end her com. 

nions sap together. If 'almehs haye con- 

ted w the festivity in the bath. they, 
alse, return with the bride, to renew their 
concert. ‘Cheir songs are slways on the sub 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
ons their presence. After the compeny 

have been thus entertained. a large quant 

of henné having hean prepared, mixed into a 
tho bride takes a lump of it in her 

and recoives cortributions (called ‘ nu- 

koot `) trom her gueste; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in the henndé which 
she holds upon her y and when the Jump 
is closely stack with these ebins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manner from 
all her guests, some more hennd is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen; and in thia state they 
until the next morning, when they are 

found to be sufficiently dyed with ite doep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
rémeinder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is ‘Leylet el-Henné,' or, 
‘the Night of the : 

It is on this night, and sometimes also 
d the latter half of the preceding day 
that. bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 


ment. 
* Mohabheseen’ (er low bates plays) 
often perform on this occasion before the 
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house, or, if it be large enough, in the court. 
The other and more common FERR by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. 

“ Un the following day, the bride goes in 
poe to the house of tae bridegroom. 

he procession before described is called ‘ the 
seffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, which is the more important, and- which 
ia therefore particularly called ‘Zeffet al- 
"Arooseh,’ or ‘the Zeffeb of the Bride’ In 
somo cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, thè bride is conducted 
privately to tho bath, and only honoured 
with a zoffoh to the bridegroom’s S This 
—— is exactly simila: to the former. 

ha bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally set out a little after midday. 

“ They proceed in tho same order, and at 
the same slow pace, as in the zeffeh of the 
bath; and. if the house of the bridagroom is 
near, they follow a ciroultoua route, through 
several principal streets, for the sake of dis- 
play. e ceremony usually occuptes three 
or more hours. 

n Bometimca, helore bridal. processions of 
thie kind, two swordsmen, olad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat; or two peasants oudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
pereon who has the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse tho spectators is 
elmost aure of being a welcomo assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
Seyyid Omar, the Nakeel el-Ashraf (or chief 
of the descendanis of the Prophot), who wae 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
Alee to the danity of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
tien s daughter about forty-tive years since, 
there walked hefore the procession a young 
man who had made an incision in his ebdo 
men, and drawn out s large portion of his 
intestines, which he carrioo before him on a 
süver trey. After the —— he restored 
them to their prover place, and remained in 
bed many days beforo he recovered from the 
effects of thie foolish and ñisgunting sot. 
Anothor man, on the same occasion, ran s 
ewere fhrough his arm, before the crowd 
spectators, and then bound over the wou 
without withdrawing the sword, several hand- 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facte were described to me by an eye- 
witness. A spectacle of a more singular and 
wore di nature used. tu be not un- 
common on afmilar occasions, but is now 
very seldon, witnessed. Sometimes, also, 
‘haweea’ (or conjarors and sleight-of hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of tricks on these 
occasions. But tho most common of all the 

rformanoes here mentioned are tho mock 

te. Similar exhibitions are also sometimes 
tnessed ou the octasion of a circumciaion 
Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers oí cars, each hearing a group of 
persons of some manufacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual work of their oraft; even 
such ab builders, whitewashers, é0., inoludi 
members of all, or almost 4], the arts an 
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manufactures practised in the metropolis, In 
one car there are geperally some men making 
coffee, which they occasionally present to 
spectators; in another, instrumental, musi- 
cians, and in another, ’al'mehs (or female 


singers 

s Te bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is soine- 
times conveyed in a close European carriage, 
but more frequently, she and her femalo rela- 
tions anu friends åre mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and femalo singere, 
before and behind them, close bhe proces- 
sion. , 

“The bride and her , having arrived at 
the bridegroom's — down to a repast. 
Her friends shortly after take their — 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women; usually the belldneh. Tho 

night is called ‘Leylet ed-Dakhieb,’ 
or ‘ the Night, of the Entrance.’ 

“ The bridegroom sits. below. Before sunset 
he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, orhe merely does the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waite till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, he is 
genorally honoured with a seffeh on this occa- 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosque 

receded by musicians with drums and a 

sutboy or two, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of friends, and. by several men 
‘mashals’ (mash‘als). Themashals area ki 
of creseet, that is, a staff .with a cylindrical 
framo of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
re:optacies for fire. Tho party usually pro- 
seeds to the mosquo with a quick pace, and 
without much order. <A second group of 
musicians, with the same instraments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

‘The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftdn with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawi of the same colour for 
his. turban, and walks between two fridnds 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently tho case that the bride- 
groom does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlooks, who say their prayers only becatse 
they fear their master. Tho procession re- 
turns ne mentee with oe 7 
displey, very slowly; perhaps because i 
cal bo considered Saien in the bride- 

mi to hasten home to take poasession of 

is bride. It is headed, as before, hy musi- 
ciaag, and two or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole resting horizon- 
tally upon their shoulders, a b g frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
small lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which circles is made to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by 
one of the two bearers. These numerous 
lamps, and several mashals besides. thoee 
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before mentioned, brilliantly illumine the 
streets throngh which tho procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque effect. 
The bridggroom and his friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all. facing the interior of the 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
henná or some other Hower, except the bride- 
groom and the friend on either sido of him. 
These three form tho latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 


` persons. 


s Art frequent intervals, the party stops for 

a few minutes, and dpring each of tho pauses, 
a boy or a man, one of tho persons who oom- 
ose the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 
lamium. ə sounds of tho drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy (whioh the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the proces- 
sion arrives at the honse), cease during these 


- gongs. The train is closed, as in the former 


case — on the way to the mosque) by a 
seco oup of musicians. 
‘* In the manner above described, the bride- 
pomi zoffeh is most commonly conducted ; 
ut there is another mode that is more re- 
spectable, called ‘zeffoh sddatee,’ which sig- 
nifies the ‘gentlemen’s zeffah.’ In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner descri aboye, and attended 
and preceded by mon bearing mashals, but 
not by musicians; in the place of these are 
— six or eight men, who, from their bei 
employed as singers on occasions of this ’ 
are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.’ Thus attended, he goes to the 
mosque; and while he retarns slowly thence 
to his house, the singers abovo mentienéd 
ehant, or rather ning, ‘muweshshahs’ (lyric 
odes) in praise of the Prophet. Having re- 
turned to the house, theed same persons t 
portions of the Kuran, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests; then, all to- 
gether, ‘recite the o g chapter (the 
at’bah); after which, one of them sings a 
‘kaseedeh’ (or short poem), in praise of the 
Prophet ; lastly, all of them again sing mu- 
wes . After having thus formed 
they receive ‘nukoot’ (or contributions o 
money) from the bridegrodm and his friends. 
“Soon after his retarn from the mosque, 
the — ee frienda in a lower 
apartment, enjoyi and coffee 
and sharbat. The bride's Fl xh and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, are abovo, and thé bride herself and 
the bellanch, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 
is considered proper that he as woll as the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 
ness; one of his friends, therefore, carries 
him a part of the way up fo the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the bride is displayed before the 
bridegroom in diferent dresses, to tbe num- 
ber of soven; but generally ho finds her with 
tho bellánoh alone, and on entering the a ° 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and ehe at once rotiros. 
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. “The bride has a shawi thrown over her 
head, and the bridegroom must give her a 
Present of money, which is called ‘the price 
of. the unoovering’ of the face, before he st- 
tempte to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re- 
lnotance, if-not violont resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the covering, he says, ‘ In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and then 
gteéts her with this compliment: ‘ The night 
be blessed,’ or ‘—— is blessed,’ to which 
shë replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, ‘God bless thee.’ The bride- 
groom, now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what ho bas been led to ox- 
pect. Often, but not always, a cariouan oere- 
‘mony is then ormed. 

The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride's clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress or bed, the bead of which 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her beck is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower ‘part of the front of 
her shirt; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than. three feet before 
her, and perforins the prayers of two rak’abe ; 
laying his head snd handa in prostration upon 
the part of hor shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal charrhs, he calls to 
tho women (who generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zaghareet, and the 
abrill sounds mako known to the persona below 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that ho has acknowledged himself satis- 
fied with his bride. He-soon after descends to 

~ rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

‘‘ Marriages, —— Egyptians, aro some- 
times conducted without any mp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of v — y mutaal 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride's 
family, or the bride herself; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffobh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
‘I give myself up to thee,’ uttered by a 
fewale to a. man who proposes to become her 
hnaband (even without the presence of wit- 
nesses, if none can easily be procured), ren- 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty; 


end marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of t, and 
other Arabs, are somotimes concluded in thie 


simple manner. The do of widows and 
divorced women is generally one querter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin. . 
“In Cairo. among persons not of the lowest 
order. though in very bummblo life, the mar- 
rege ceremonies are conducted in the same 
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manner a8 among the middle orders. But 
when the expenses of such seffebs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 
bride is paraded in a very simple manner 
covered with a shaw) (generally ret), and 
surrounded by a group of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sdunds of joy than their eaghareet, which 
they repeat at frequent intervals.” (Lane's 
Modern Egyptians. 
(For the law. of marriage in Hanafi law, 
seo —— p. 877; Fatdwa-i- 
; Hamilton's Hiddyah, 
: Durru 'l-Mukhtar, p. 196. In 
Shi‘ah law, Jdmi‘u 'sh-Shattat ; Cardia "i. 
Islam, p. 260. For marriage ceremonies, 
Lane's K. prian, Herklott's Musalmans : 
Mre. Meer linsan Ali's Afusalmans; M. O. de 
Perceval, Hist. des Arabes.) 
MARSIYAH (teh). A funeral 
elegy. Especially applied to those s 


during tho Muharram commemoration of 
ol-Hasen and al-Husain. 


MARTYR. The Arabic word for 


| “martyr” in the Qur’in, and in Muslim theo- 


logy, is shahid (sole), pl. shuhüd; or shahid 


` (48h), pl. shuhada’, the literal meaning of 


ee er es ee sss 


which is “present as a witness.” It implies 
allthat is understood by the Greek pdprus, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also a mach 
more comprehensive term, for, according tp 
Muhammadan law, not on'y those who die in 
witness of, or in defance of the faith, are 
martyrs, but all those who cie euch deaths as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow mon. 

The word occurs in the Qur'ân, Sūrah iv. 
71: “ Whoso oboya God and the Apostle, 
these sre with those with whom God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (nabiyin), 
and confessors (siddiyin), and martyrs (shu- 
hada’), and the righteous (salthin): a fair 
compahy are they.” 

-A perfect martyr, or ash-shahidu 'l-kamil, is 
one who has either been slain in s religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly, But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as Lo 
whether it is necessary, or not, that stich per. 
sons should be if a state of ceremonial purity 
at the time of their death, to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A. apeoial blessing is promised to those who 
die in á frhad, or religious war, see Qur'an, 
Sürah iii. ‘168: “Count not those who are 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord.” And according to Muslim 
law, all ons who have died in dofence 
of the faith, or have been slain unjustly, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such ae are 
necessary in tho oase of ordinary persons, 
the rank of martyrdom being such as to 
render the corpse legally pure. 

Bat in addition to these two classes of per: 
sons, namely those who are slain in religious 
war, and those who have been killed unjustly, 
the rank of shahid is given, in a figurative 
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sense, to any who die in such a manner as to 
excite the — and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, er from some malig- 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
axcquirement of knowledge. or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons are ontifled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the houour of being 


buried without mg was and purification. 
(Seo Radda ’'l-Muhtär, vol. i. p. 952; Kash- 
on, Ignlahat. UFunun, vol. i p. 147; 
rhiydgu ’l-Lugbuh,. in loco.) 
MAROT (wy). [anor] 


MARWAH (b). A. bill near 
Makkah. ounnected with the rites of the pil- 


grimage. c 
“hard. white flinta, full of fre” [avsa.] 


MARYAM (mys). [maer] 
MARY THE VIRGIN. 


Maryam (py-). Heb. Ory, The 
‘nother of Jèsus. According to Mubamma- 
den tradition, and tho Qur’an, she was tho 
daughter of ‘Imran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur'in is in Strah iii. 81:— 

«Remember when the wife of Imran said, 
‘O my Lord! I vow to Theo what isin my 
womb, for thy epecijal sorvice. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Hearest, Knowest!’ And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, ° O 
my Lord! Verily I have brought forth a 
female,-—God knew what she bad brought 
forth; Y wele is not asa femelo— and T have 
named her Mary, and I take refrge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan tho 
stoncd. So with goodly acceptance cid her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
he make ber grow. Zacharias reared hor. 
So oft as Zacharias went in to Mary st the 
sanctuary, he found bor supplied with food. 

Oh Mary ! said he. ‘ whence hast thou this?’ 
She said, Is is from God; for God supplieth 
whom He will, without reckoning !’~ 

In Sirah xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus. [Jesus onrut.}] And when 
she brought the child to the people, they ex- 
claimed, “ O sister of Aaron! Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy mother a harlot.” 

Ohristian critics have assumed. and not 


witbout much reason, that Muhammad has 


. confused the Mary of the Now Testament 
with the Miriam of the Old, by reprosenting 


her as the danghter of ‘Imrin and the sister 


of Aaron. It is certainly a cause of some 


perplexity tothe commentators. Al-Baiadwi — 


saya she was called “ sister of Aaron” because 
sho was of tho Levitival race; but Husain 
says that the Aaron wentianed in the verse is 
not the sume person as the brothur of Moses. 

Muhammad is roluted to have said that 
“no child is burn but the devil bath touchei 
it, except Mary and ber son Jesus.” 


MARY THE COPT. Arabic 
Mariyatu 'l-Qibtiyah (Ace S\ Kyte). A 
cuncubine uf Muhammad's, ana the mother 


Aoocording to Burtou, it means . 


Arabic 


AL-MASIHU ‘D-DAJJAL 


of his son Ibrihim, who died in infancy. She 
was a Christian slave girl presented ta Mu- 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 


[MUHAMMAD.] 

MASAH (e). Theo act of touch- 
ing the wes or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 


ceremonially oloan. (Mishkat, book li. ch. 


vii.; book iii. oh. x,) 
au-MASANI (jit), — From 


' Magna,“ two-and-two.” A title given to the 


Qur'åu on account of its numervus repetitions, 
AL-MASIH (gel). An evident 
oorruptien of the Hub. rm, whioh answers 


bo the | of tho New Testament, and 
our English Obrist. It occurs soven times in 
the Qur'in as the surname of Jenus. - 
Baiskwi the commentator aays, “It is 

usily a Hebrew word, signifying ‘the blessed 


one, although some heve (erreneotsly as he 


thmks) held. it to-oome from Masah, ta 
anoint. either because Jeaus healed people 
with bia touch, or bəcauso he had been 
anointed by Gabriel as a prophet.” (J3zsus.] 


at-MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL (pe—st 


JSbeatt). “The lying Christ.” The Anti- 


christ whioh Muhauimad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. Hais generally 
called ad-Dajjal. but lo the Traditious -he is 
called al-Musihu'd-Dayal,and very many have 
been the speculations as to why he is called 
al-Masih. The compiler. of the Qamus says 
there have been at least tifty reasons 

for his being called al-Masih. Some say It 
is because he will bave his eyes toached 
(musah) and be rendered blind; others, that 
the word was originally musith, a ‘‘ monster.” 
(See Huyaju ‘I-Kaknah, p. 401.) Sele. ta 
the preface to his translation of the Qur'an. 
says Muslim writers stare that the Jews will 
give him the name of al- because ther 
will mistake him for the true Messiah. who has 
come to restore the kingdom of [srael to them. 

Regarding thie personage Abi Harairah 
relates that Muhammad said .--. 

“The Resurrection will not be until the 
Greoians. shall attack ‘Amiq und Nabi 
Then an army will come out from al-Madinah 
against hen, the bost of men on that dey 
and whun the lines of battle shall be drawn 
up, the “reciana will say, ‘Vacate a place 


“between us and those who made captives a 


tribe of ours’ (and their design will be to 
separaty the Musalmins). And the Ma. 
salmans will say,“ By God! we will not olear 
u place between you and our brother Musal- 
mans.’ And the Masalmans will fight the 
Gregians ind a third o: tho Musulmans will 
be defeated; and Goo will not aceept their 
pentinas And a third of the Musslmans 
will be shan, und they will be the best of 
martyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the oountries of Greece; after 
which they will be tlirown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Maselimins shall bo dividing the plunder, 


MASJID 


having bung up theirsworda upontheolivetree, 
all on a sudden the Devi] will call out, ‘ Verily, 
Dajjal has attacked your wives and children 
in your absence.’ Then. on hesring this, the 
Musalmine will come out of the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
hey enter Syria, Dajjaél will come out, and 
whilst the Musalmans shall be preparing 
their — of war, and dreasing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary vill come down, and act 
ss Imam to them. And when Dajjal. this 
enemy of God, shall seo Jesus, he will fear 
to be near, dissolving away like aalt in water, 
And if Josus lets him alono, vorily be will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him oy 
the hand of Jesus, who) will show to the 

ople the blood of Dajjal upon his lance.” 
Mishkat, book xxiii. vh. ii.) 

In otber traditions. Muhammad is related to 
have said that ad-Dajjal will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F R, signifying kafr or infidel. He will 
first appear midway between Syria and “Irán, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be alain by Jesus. 


MASJID (se). Lit, “The 
place of prostration.” Tho mosque, or place 
of public prayer. Mosques are generally 
built of stone or briok, 10 the form of a square, 
in the centre of which is an open court-yard, 


serrounded with oloisters for students. In ° 


the oentre of the wall facing Makkah ia the 
mihrab or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka‘bab al Makkah, and to the rigbt of 
this niche ıs tho mimbar or pulpit, from whioh 
the khutbah, or Friday oration, is recited Tn 
the centre of tho o court-yard there is 
usually a large tank, in which the worshippers 
perform their ablations (wazu’), and adjoining 


the mosque are latrines, in which the legal |. 


wash (ghusl osn be performed. Along 
the trots w thin the q oorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches bigb, whioh denotes the sacred 
part of the mosque, 

The mosques in India and Central Aaia are 
generally constructed on the following plan :-— 


Mirob. 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Obris- 
tian churches. 

The first mosque’ erected by Muhammad 
‘was at Quba’, near al-Madinoh. [t was with- 
ont cupola niche, or minaret, these being 
added by al Walid ahout eighty years after- 
wards, nor wore there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cleistors. An ordinary mosque in 
on Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the barrier and takes off hia shoos, carries 
them .n his left hand, sole (o sole, and pute 
hie right foot first ax be passes into the 
square devoted to prayer. Jf he have not 
previously performed the ablation, he repairs 





INTERIOR OP A MOSQUE IN CAIRO. 
(Lane.) 


at once to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers he pieces his shoes and hia sword 
and pistol, if he be thus armed; a little before 
the spot where his head will touch the ground 
ss he prostrates ; his shoes must be put ope 
upon the other, sole to solo. 

The cbief officer of a mosque is the Imim, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maulawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imim and Maalawi are com- 
bined in one, and sometimes a learnod Maul- 
awi wilt possessa the mosque, but pay an 
Imém as his curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a Mw'azzin, or “osller to 
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rayor,” whoso duty it ig to give the Azan. 

'he trustee or superintendent of a mosque is 
called mutawald. 

Although mosques are osteomed sacred build- 
ings, they are also places of gonerul rosort, and 
persone may be soon iu them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating. and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidde. by Muhammad. ‘hey ure, in 
all parts of Islim, used as rest-houses for 
strangers and travollers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, 19 sup- 
paa by endowments, o: offorings. the 

aulawis, or professors of ‘divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and the students of n mosque 
are supported either by endowments, or the 
benofactions of the peuple. In towus and vil- 
lages there is a parish allotted to euch 
mosque, and the people within tho section of 
tho parish claim tho services of the imam al 
their marriages :nd tanerals, and they pay 
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to him the usual offerings made on the two 
fostivals. 

In a large mosque, known as the Jfasjidu 
‘-Jams‘, where the khutbeb, or Friday ora- 
tion !s delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (alao Ahafib), of proacher,is appointed, 
whose duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to proach tie sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public priya in a mosque, but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctious are given in the 
Qur'an rogarding mosques :— 

Süruh vii, 29: “ O children of Adam! wear 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Sirah ix. 18: “ He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who bolieveth in God and 
tho last day, and observeth prayer, end 
— the logal alms, and dreadeth none but 

zod.” 
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TUR JAMA’ MASJID AT DELUI. (A. F. Hole.) 


Mubammad’sinjanctions regarding mosques, 
as banded down in the Traditions, are as 
follows :— 

“When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
‘O Oreator! open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion’; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, ‘O Lord! we supplicate thy muni- 
ficence.’” 

“It is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

“ Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, te learn 
something himself or tu teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid; 
bat he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who oovets the 
property of another. Verily, a thne will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. But sit ye not with such.” 

“Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Masjids, but their homes are better 
for them.” 

“Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

“The prayers of a man in his own house 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers ina Masjid near his home are equal 


- to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jami‘ (or cen- 


tral mosque), they are equal to five hundred 

pre yers,and in Jerusalem to fifty thousand, and 
my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 

and at the Ka'bah, one hundred thousand.” 


The Muslim | arding the erection 
—— (wag f’) of Mavjide, as —— 


MASJID 


Sunni and Shi‘ah works, is as follows. 
cording to the Sunnis :— 

When a person has erected a Masjid, his 
right therein doea not cease until he has 
separated both the area occupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there- 
unto from his own private propert š 

If a person build a Masjid, hls right of 

roperty in ít does not cease so long ass he 
* not separate it from hia private pro- 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it. But as 
soen as he separaten it from his property and 
allows even a single person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
God a8 a mosque ceases. 

Whon a trustee or — muta- 
walli) has boon appoi for a Masjid, and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
him, the Masjid ceases to be private pro- 
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perty. So, alao, whon delivery of it is made 
to tho Qāzi, or his deputy. 

U a person appropriate ground for the pur- 
pose of orecting a Masjid, he cannot after-. 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it he 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogother.clienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, and has directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 

rmisaion were given expressly to pray on 
it for ever; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his death. Bat if 


the pormission wore given for a day, or a 
month, orn vear. the space would not become 
a Masjid. and on his death it would ho tho. 
property of his heirs 


Pa 
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A MOSQUE IN AvouANISTAN. (A.,F, Hole.) 


If a man during his sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it an 
falls within a third of bis proporty nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind. and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his land 2 
Masjid, and another person should establish 
en undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
pristor; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
valid; for in auch a case there is a aoparn- 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man's property being the extent lo which he 
ean bequeath to other than bis heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for bimself, 
it is not valid, according to all the jurists. 

It is also generally — that if a man 
make a Masjid on condition that he shall 
have an option, the waqf{ is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cance] and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
“It is for this street especially,” when it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as well 


tion, as the house may be divided anda third | as for them to worship in, 
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When a Masjid has fallen into decay and is 
ne longer used for prayers, nor required 
by the people, is does not revert to thc ap- 
propriator or his heirs, and cannot be so 
according to the most correct opinions. 

When of two Masjids ona is old and gone 
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to decay the people cannot use ite materials 
to topair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imim Muhammad or Imim Abii 
Yésaf. Because though the former thooght 
that the materials may be so applied, he hald 
that it is tbe original appropriator or his 
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INTERIOR UF A MOSQUE AT CaTKU. (Dr. Ebers.) 


heirs, to whom the property reverts, that 
can so apply them, and because Abd Yasuf 
was of opinion that the property in a Masjid 
never reverte to the original sppropriator, 
though it ahould 1al te rnin and be no longer 
used by the people. 


If a men appropriate his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, and to provide for its 
repairs and necessaries, such as oil. &o., and 
when nothing more is required for the Mas- 
Jid, to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
ho appropriation is lawful. 


AL-MASJIDU ’L-AQSA 


If a man has appropriated his land for the 
nenefit of a Masjid, without any ultimate des- 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If a man gives money for tho ropairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, It ja valid. for if it cannot operate 
as a waqí, it operates ana transfer by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is valid, 

ing completed by taking possession. 

If a n should say, “ I have bequeathed 
s third of my property to the Masjid,” it 
would not be lawful, unless he say “ to ox- 
pend onthe Masjid.” Bo if he were to nay, 
“T have bequeathed a third of my pruporty to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” it would not be 
lawful unless he say, “to give light with it in 
the Masjid.” If he aay “I have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfor, 
requiring dolivéry. (Fatéwa-i-'Alamgiri, vol 
ii. p. 645; Hidayah, vol. it. p. 856: Baillie’s 


Digant, pp. 504- .) 

he Shi'ah law rogarding the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benelit of Mas- 
jide, does not differ in any important parti- 
cular from that of the Sunnis. But there is 
& provision in the Shitah law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which is important. 

If dissensions arise among tho persons in 
whose favour the waqf is mado, and there is 
apprehension of the property being destroyed, 
while on the other hand the sale thereof is 
preductive of benefit, then, in that case, its 
sale fa lawful. 

If a house belonging to a waaf should fall 
into ruins, the space would not ceasa to be 
waqf, nor would its sale be lawful. TI, hyw- 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was appropriated, inso- 
mneh as to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, ite sale would be 
lawful. 

And even if there should be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room fcr such apprehensions, 
but the sale would be more for 
of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
that the sale would be lawful; but tho ap- 
proved doctrine is to forbid it. (Mo/fatth ; 
Shora'i'u ‘l-[slam, p. 289.) 


aL-MASJIDU ’L-AQSA (det 
Nt). Lit. “The Most Distant 
oeque.” .The temple at Jerusalem erected 


by Solomon, called also al- Bartu'l-Bfuquddas, 
or “the Holy House.” Known also in Mu- 
hammadan literature a“ ozs-Sakhrah, "tha 
Rock.” from which it is believed Muhammad 
ascended to herven on the occosion of his 
celestia) journey. (See Qur'an, Sitrah xvii.) 

Jalalu ‘d-din as-Suyiity has devoted a 
whole volame to the consideration of the 
soperabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu 'l-Aqsä, which work has been translated 
into een by the Rev. James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fand, 1836). He says 
it is called al-Aggd, because it 11 tho most dis- 
tant mosque to which pilgrimage is directed. 
[JeRUSALEM, AS-SAKHRAH. | 


« advantage. 
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MASJIDU ‘L-HARAM (sys 
ba). “The Sacred Mosque.” 


o tomple at Makkal which contains the 
Ka'bah, ur Cube-house, in wbich is placed 
tho Hujaru ‘l-Arwad, or “ Black Stone.” 
The term Baile Hak, or * House of God,” Is 
applied to the whole enclosnre, altbough it 


more specially denotes the Ka'bah itself, 


The following graphie ncoount of this cele- 
brated building ig given by the traveller 
Burckhardt. who visited it in A.D. 1814. Cap. 
tain R. Burtou. who visited the temple thirty- 
eight ycars later, testifies to the great 
accuracy of Rurokhardt’s description, and 
quotes his description in extenso. The account 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight currections. 

The Kathah stands in an oblong square, 
two hundred ant fifty pacas long, and two 
hundred broad, none of the sides of which 
rans quite in a atraight line, though at first 
sight the whole appears to be of regular 
shape: This open square Ís enclosed on tho 
eastern sido by a colonnade: the pillara stand 
in a quadruple row; they are three deep on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which sapport a smell.dome, 

lastered and whitened on the outside. Those 

omes, according to Qutbua ‘d-din, aro one 
hundred and fifty two in number. Along the 
whole colonnade, on the four sides, lamps are 
suapeuded from the arches. Some are lighted 
every night, and all Sing e nights of 
Ramazan. The pillars are above twenty feet 
in beight and generally frum one foot anda 
balf to one foot and three quarters in dia- 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard tu them. Some aro of white 
marblo, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
vamber are of common stone of tho Makkah 
mountains. Fasy States the whole at five 
hundred and aighly-nine, and says they are 
all of marble excepting one hundred and 
twenty-six, which are of common stone, and 
three of comipusition. Qotbu d-din reckons 
five hundred end fifty-five, of which, accord- 
ing to him, three hundred and cleven are of 
marble, and the rest of stone taken from the 


Dein mouutains; but neither of these 
ant 


ors lived to see the Jatest repairs of tho 
mosque, after the destruction oceagioned by a 
torrent, in a.D. (626. Between every three or 
four columns stands an cctagonal one. about 
four feet in thickness. On the east side are 
anat of — gray granito, in one 
piece, and one fine gra porph column 
with slaba of white feldepn h. Gn the north 
side is one red granite column. and one of fine.. 
grained red porphyry; these are probably 
the columna which Qutbu ‘d-din states to 
have been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
pally from Akhinim (Panopolis), wnen the 
chief Mahdi enlarged tbe mosque, in a.m. 188 
Among the four hundred and Afty or five 
hundred colamns, which form the enclosure, 
I found not any two capitals or bases exactly 
alike. The capitals are of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship; ‘ome of them, which had 
served for former buildings, by the ignorance 
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THR MAGJIDU 'L-HARAM. 


BRFBRENCES TO THE PLAN AND VIEW. 


1 The Ka'bah, k The Kiswah, 0) vik covering wit 12 Ad-Davaj or Staircase for the 
a rhe Black Stone. the golden bend. Kabah. 

b Ruknu 'l-Yamánt. 2 Pillare suspending lampe, 18 Qubbatw 's- Sab, 

e Ruknu 'sh-ShámiI. 8 & 4 Outer and Inner stops. 14 Qubdetes ’l-"Abbda, 

d Tombe of Temd‘tl and his & Building over the Well Bamsan, 11 Panal causeways, &c. 

mother. 6 Praying station, or Maqdme ‘I. wm m (ravelled spaces. 

e The Mi sáb, Ibrahim of the Sh&'t, 15 Winaret of Babu 's-Saldm 

l Tho Wall of Hatim. 7 Magåmu 'l- Hanafi. 16 „  „Bäbu'Ak. 

g ERuknu 'l Irak. 8 Maqaáamu'l.Malakl, 17 , >x Bñbu 'l-Wadá:. 

h Spol called Mi'jan. 9 Maimu 'l-Hunbah, 18 , — „ Båbn'l'Umrek. 

i Door, 10 Mimbar or Pulpit. 19 , ay Babs '2-Ziyddah. 

) Btatroase to Roof. 11 Babu 's-Salám or Shaibar. 20 , n Madrasah Keil Beg. 

GATIS 

91 Babu 's-Salam. 38 Bábwu 'r-Rahmah. 85 Babu Atixk. 
B a ‘n-Nabdt. 29 ,, 'lJiyád. 8 , 'LAfjlah or Bdbu 'l-Baci- 
2 ,, ‘b‘Abbde. 30 ,, ‘l-Ujldn or Bébu 'sh-Shar. tiyah. 
% , ‘Aor Bint Hashim. 81 „ ‘l-OUmm Haoni 8? „ Kutubi. 
95 ,, ‘s-Zattor Babu'l‘Ashrah. BR ,, ‘L-Wadd'. 38 , «sBiyddah er Babu "L 
9 , ‘l-Bagblah. 33 ,, Ibrdhim or the Tailors. Nedweh. 
V n PBA. 8 , Bini Saham, or Babu 'I. 39 ,, Peraibah, 


‘Umrah. 
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of the workmen have been placed upside duwn 
upon the shafts. I[ observed about half-a- 
dozen marble bases of good Grecian workman. 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Oufic inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates an. 863 aod an. 762 A column 
on the east side exhibits a vory ancient Oufic 
inscription, somewhat defacog, which I could 
noithor road vor copy. Those shufte, forined 
of tho Makkan stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikab 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; but tho 
marble shafts are it one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings ur bands, aa in many other 
Saracen buildings of the East ; they were frat 
employed here by lbn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding tho monquo, which 
had been destroyed by fire in au. 802. 

This tomple has been ao often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiquity 
are to be found abvut it. On the inside of 
the great wall which encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in large 
charaoters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ugman, and ‘Ali. The 
name of Allab, in large characters, occurs 
also in several platos On the outside, over 
the gales, are long inscriptions, in the Sulusi 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which are given by the his- 
torians of Makkab. 

The inscription on the south: side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous; all that 
aide was rebuilt by the Egyptian Soltun al- 
Ghauri, a.n. 806. Over the Babu Ali and 
Babu 1-Abbis is a long inscription, also in 
the Suluel charactor, placed there by Sultdn 
Muriid ibn Sulaiman, a.n. 984, after he had 
repaired the wholo bailding. Quthu ‘d-din 
has given thin ee at length; it ocou- 
pies several pages his history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan's vanity. This side 


of the — having osoaped destruction 
in A.D. 1626, the inscription remains unin- 
jured. 


Some parts of the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, us are aleo the nunarets. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no- 
where seon; the floors of the oolonnades are 
paved with large stones badly cemented to- 
gether. 

Seven payed causeways lead from. ‘the 
colonnades towards the Ka‘bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persone to walk 
abreast. and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 
canseways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or eand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water ousing 
out of the jars, which are placed in the 
ground in long rows during the day. The 
whole area of tho mosqae fs upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surronnd- 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps frum the gates on the north side into 
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the platform of the colohnade, and of three 
or four steps from ihe gates, un the south side. 

Towards the middlo of this erea stands the 
Ka‘bab ; it is one hundred sud fifteen paces 
from the vorth colonnady, and eighty-eight 
from tbe south. ; 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka‘hah having existe! prior to 
the mosque, which was built aroand it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka'bah is an oblong massivo structure, 
cightoen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-Alye to forty fect in height. I 
took the bearing of one of ite longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W 3 W. Tt is cun- 
structed of tho grey Makkan stone, in largo 
blocka ot ditfuront sigen, pra togotber in a 
very rough manner, snd with bad cement. 
Tt was entirely rebuilt ae it now stands in 
A.D. 1627: tho torrent, iu tha preceding vear, 
bad thrown down three o} its oidos; and, prepa- 
ratury to its. re-erection, the fourth side was, 
according to Assami, pulled down, after tbe 
‘Ulamà', or lenrned divines, had been ovon- 
sulted on the question. whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without ineurrleg the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka'bah stands upon a bese two foet 
in height, which presents a sharp inclinod 
plane ; its roof being tiat, it has at a dislanco 
the appearance of a perfect cube, The only 
door which affords entrance, und whicu is 
opened but two or Lhree tisves in the ycar, 
fg on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used; of them I shall speak 
hereafter. In the tirat periods of Islám, how- 
evor, when it was rebuilt in a.m. 64, by ibu 
Zubair, Obiaf of Makkah, tho nepbew of 
‘Ayishab, it had two doors even with the 
ee of the mosque. The present 

oor (which, sccording to Azraq), waa broughil 
hither from Constantinople in A.v. 1683), is 
wholly coated with- silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its tbroshold are 
placed every night various small liphted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the north-east corner of the Ka‘bah, 
nesr the door, is the famous “ Black Stono”; 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an uridulated surface, com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif. 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of cement, an r- 
fectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole fad 
been broken into many pieces by a violont 
blow, and thon united again. It is very dif. 
ficult tv determine acourately the quality of 
this stone, which has boou worn to its pre- 
sent surface by the millions of toaches and 
kisses it hes received. [t uppeated to me 
like a lavu, containing several small extra 
neous particles, of a whitish aud of-a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red 
dish brown, approaching to black; it is gur-. 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of a substance which I took to be a close 
coment of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but 
not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces; 
it is two or three inchen in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of tho stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
. and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a psrt of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border Is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east corner of the Ka‘bah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu '1-Yamini, thore 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground; it Is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka‘bab touch only 
Pith the right hand; they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka‘bah just by its 
door, and close to the wall, is a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persens 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot js called Mi‘jan, and eup- 

sed to be that where Abraham and his son 

shmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Ka‘bah; and near 


this Mi‘jan the former is said to have placed | 


the larga stone upon which he stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis of 
tne Ka‘bah, just over the are is an ancient 
Cutie inscription, but this I was unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
i. I donot find it mentioned by any of the 
hii nriana. 


Un the west eide of the Ka‘bah, abont two- 


feet bolow its summit, is the famous Mi'zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rsin-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis- 
onarged soar to fall upon the ground. It 
is eboul four feet in length,.and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below. with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth hangs what ise called 
the beard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sont 
hither from Constantinople in a.m. 981, and ie 
reported to ba ot pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka‘bah, below the Mi'zab, was laid 
down ìn A.n. 820, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
slabs of fine verde-antico in the centre, which, 
- according to Makrisi, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in a.m. 241. This ia the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan tra- 
ition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and hie 
mother Hagar, are buried; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak‘ahs. 

Un this weet side is a semi-circular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
` the sides of the Ka'bah, and distant from it 
theee or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-plece of I¢hmael. The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the area 
which {ft enclorcs is ealled Hijr, or Hijru 
Tema‘il, on account of its being “ separated” 
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from the Ka‘bah; the wall itself, also, is 
sometimes so called; and the name Hatim is 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Ka‘bah and the wall on one side, 
and the Bi’ra 'z-Zamzam and Maodmu Ibri- 
him on tho other. The prosent Makkané, 
however, apply the namo Fatim to the wall 
only. 
raditión says that the Ka‘bah once ex- 
tended as far as the Hatim, and that this 
side having fallon down just at tho time of 
the Hajj, the expenses of repairing it wore 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre- 
tence that the revenues of govornmont wore 
not acquired in a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur- 
pose xo sacred, whilst the money of the pi: 
grims would possess the requisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadequate: all tbat could be 

one, therefore. was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly ocoupied by the 
Ka'bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his- 
tory, which declares that the Hijr was built 
by tho Banit Qaraish, who contracted the 
——— of the Ka‘bab, that it waa united 
to tho building by Hajj&j, and again sepa- 
rated from it bv Ibn Zubair. 

Ib ig asserted hy Fasy, that a part of the 
Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre- 
hended within the Ka‘bah. The law regards 
it as a. portion of tho Ka'bah, inasmuch as it 
is esteemed suay meritorious to pray in the 
Hijr as in the Ka‘bah itself; and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportonity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed m the Ka‘bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the Hatim. The wail 
is built cf solid stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and.inscribed with prayera 
and invocations, noatly sculptured upon the 
etone in modern characters. These and the 
— are the work of al-Ghauri, the 
tian Sultan, in an. 917, as woe learn from 
Qutbu 'd-din. 

The walk round the Ka'bah {is performed 
on the ontside of the wall—the noarer to St 
the better. The four sides of the Ka‘bah are 
covered with a black silk stuff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswah, and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Oreiro, where it is manufactured at the 
Sultan's expense. On it are various prayers, 
interwovon in tho same colour as the stuff, 
and it ia, therefore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, ie a line of 
similar inecriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of theekiswah which covers the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open- 
inge arè left for the black stone, and tho other 
in the south-east corner. which thus ramain 
uncovered 

The kiewah is always of the same form 
and pattern; that which I saw on my first 
vieit to tho moequo was in a decayed state, 
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and full of holes. On the 25th of tho month 
Aü 1-Qadah, the old one is taken away, and 
the Ka‘bah continues without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Ka'bah has assumed the shram,” which laste 
until the tenth of Zi 1-Hijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from ‘Arafah te Wadi 
Mina, when the new kiswah is put on During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fustened on tho roof, ao as to leavo 
the lower part of tho building oxposed ; 
having remained thus for many days, it ia let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka‘bah. The removal of the old kie- 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner; and a contest onsned ainong the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, both 
young aud old, ubout a fow rags of it. The 
pilgrims ovon collout the dust whith sticke 
to the walls of the Ka‘bah, under the kiawah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relic. [KISWAB. | 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare (‘uryan), a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large oube in the midst of a vast square, 
gives to the Ka'hab, st first right, u very 
singular and imposing —— as it is 
not fastened down tightly. the slightest 
breoze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are bailod with prayers by the conyre- 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presence of ite guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have tho Ka'bah in 
their holy care, and uro ordered to transport 
it to Parudiae, when tho trumpet of the Last 
Judgment shail be sounded. 

~The clothing of the Ka‘bah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first kis- 
wah, says Azragi, was put on by Asad 
Tubba‘, one of the Himyarite kings of Yaman; 
before Islam, it had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. Iu subsequent times it was fur- 
nished by the different Sultaus of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yeman, according to their respec- 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ka'bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove- 
reignty over the Hijāz Kalaun, Sultăn of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, und from them tho Sul- 
tins at Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages. Bisaus and Sandabair, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultán Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others; but the Ka'bah bas 
long been deprived of this resource. 

Round the Ka‘bah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square; it was laid in a.m. 981, by 
order of the Sullan, and describes an irre- 
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gular eval; it is surrounded by thirty-two 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work; shen another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen broad, upon 
which stand severai small buildings ; beyond 
this is the grsavolled ground, so that two 
broad steps igav bo said to lead from the 
square down to the Ka‘bab. The sual 
buildings juat mentioved, which surround tho 
Ka‘bah, are the five Maqdms, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch called Babu 's-Salšrn 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the tour aidea uf the Ka'bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Dnáms 
of the four orthodox Muhainuedar secte, tho 
Hanafi, Shaft'i, Manbali. and Balaki. tako 
their station, and guido tho congregation iu 
their prayers. The Maqimu ‘1-Malaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open or all 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars. 
with a light sloping roof, terminating iu a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqimna 'l-Hanafi, which is the largest, 
being fifteen paces by sight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars; 
it has an upper storey, also open, whore the 
Mu’azzin, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was firat built in a.u. 923, by 
Sultin Salim L; it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Kbushgildi, Governor of Jiddah, in a.u. 
947; but all the four Magams, as they now 
stand, were built in a.a. 1074. The Maqimu 
‘sh-Shafi'i is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it sorves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective Maqims, ihe adhe- 
ronta of the four different sects seat thom- 
selves for prayors. During my stay at Mak- 
kah, the Hunafis always began their prayer 
first; but, according to Muslim custom. the 
Shati'e should pray first in the mosque, then 
the Hanafie, Malakis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which thoy 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqimu 1-Hanbali is the place where the 
officers of government and other great people 
sre svated during prayers; bere the Pasha 
and the Sharif are placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the space under this Maqam in front, gnd 
behind it the female pilgrims who. visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen inthe mosque 
at the three other daily prayers. They siso 

rform the tawaf, or walk rqund the Ka‘bah, 

ut generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam- 
zam, stand: close by the Maqimu }-Hanbali, 
and was erected in A.u. 1072; it ie of a square 
shapc,and of massive construction, with an 
entrance to tho north, opening into thy room 
which contains the well. This room is besu- 
tifully urnamented with marbles of various 
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colours; and adjoining to it, but having a | 


separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated opening, which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room, 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall five feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to prevent 
their falling in. In Fasy's time, therd were 
eight marble basins in this room for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitora 
Evoryone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the labour is gonerally porformed 
by persone placed there on purpose, and paid 
by the mosque; they expect also a trifle from 
those who come to drink, though they dare not 
demand it. I have been more than once in 
‘he room a quarter of an hour before I could 
vet a draught of water, so great was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims sometimes mount 
tho wall and draw the bucket for soveral hours, 
in the hope of thas expiating their evil deeds. 

Before the Wahhabi invasion, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price; but ono of Sa‘id's 
frst orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed gratis. The Turks consider it 
a miracle that the water of thie well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it. There is certainly no dimi- 
nution in ite depth, for, by an accurate inspec- 
tion of the ropé by which the buckets are 
drawn up, I found that the same length was 
required both at morning and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in- 
quiry, I learned from one of the persona who 
had descended in the time of the Wahbhibis to 
repair the masonry, that the wator was flowing 
at the bottom, and that the well je therofore 


supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The | 


water is hoavy to tho taste, and sometimes in 
ite colour resembles milk; but it ie perfectly 
sweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells di over the town. 
When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re- 
nembling, in this respect, many other foun- 
tains of the Hijias. 

Zamsam supplies the whole town, and there 
je acarcely one family that does not daily 
fll a jar with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common occa- 
sions. Almost every pilgrim when he repairs 
to the mosque for evening yer, has a jar 
of the water placed before him by thoee who 


earn their livelihood by performing this 


service. 


The water is distributed in the mosque to 


all who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
carriers, with large jars upon their backs; 


Upon this the people stand who. 
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these men are also paid by charitable pene 
for supplying the poorer ones with this holy 
boverage immediately before or after prayers. 

The water is regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseasen ; and the devotoes believe that 
the more they drink of it, the better their 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
acceptable to the Deity. I have seen aome of 
them at the well swallowing such a quantity 
of it, as I should hardly have thought pos- 
sible. A man who lived in the same house 
with me, and was ill of an intermittent ferver, 
repaired evory evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till ho was almos: fainting ; after 
whioh hbe lay for several hours extended upon 
his back, on the pavement near the Ka‘bah, 
and then returned b renew his draught. When 
by this practice he was brought to the vergo 
of death, ho declared himself fully convinced 
that the incroase of his illness proceeded 
wholly from his being unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Many pil- 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselvés in the room, and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, by which 
they believe that the heart is purified as well 
as the outer hody. 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah without carry- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making pre- 
sents, or for their owr use in case of illnoss, 
when they drink it, or for ablution aftor 
death I carried away foar small bottles, 
with the intention of offering them as pro- 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seon it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the priu- 
cipal ‘Ulam&’ of Makkah. I noed not re- 
mind the reader that Zamzam js supposed to 
be the spring found in the wilderness by 
Hagar, at the moment when her infant son 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro- 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to thie well. For many miles round, no 
sweet water is found, nor is there found in any 
part of the adjacent country so copious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamzam stand two 
small buildings, une behind the other, called 
èl-Qubbatain; they are covered by domes 
penes in tho same manner as the mosque, and 

them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other articles used in the 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings are 
injurious to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and structure 
being very disadvantageously contrasted with 
the light and airy shape of the Maqams.: I 
heard some pilgrims from Greeee, mon of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain should be allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of thè buildings adjoin- 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen- 
tial part, no religious importance being 
attached to them. They were built by 
Khuebgildf, Governor of Jiddah, a.n. 947; 
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one is called Qubbatu ’]-‘Abbas, from having 
been placed on the sito of a sinall tank, said 
to have been formed by al-‘Abbas, the ancle 
of Muhammad. 

A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka'bah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka'bah, on tho days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
ascond to the door; it is of wood. with some 
carved ornaments, iwovea on low wheels, and 
is aufflicioatly broad tu admit of four porsons 
asconding abreast. The first ladder was sunt 
hither from Cairo in a.u. 818, by Mu’yad Aba 
‘n-Nagir, King of Egypt; for in the Hijaz, it 
' geoms, there has always been so great a want 
of artisans, that whenevor the mosque re- 
quired any work it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Oairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
ciroular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
sightqen feet high, called Babu ‘s-Salim, 
whieh must not be confounded with the great 
gate of the mosque bearing the same name, 


time, are enjoined to da sc by the outer and 
innor Babu ‘s-Salim; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, ‘O God, may it 
be a happy entrance!” I do not know by 
whom this arch was built, bat it appoars to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of tne Babu 's-Salam and 
nearer to the Ka‘bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands tho Maqimu 
Ibrahim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet bigh, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom b 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillars open; 
within tho ralling is a frame about five feet 
square. terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the sacred stone upon whivh 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka‘bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishinael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mijan, already mentioned. Tho stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres- 
sion of his foot still visible upon it; but no 
Pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
alwaye critirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are oon- 
stantly seen beloré the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayor 
must be uttered by tho side of the Naqam, 
alter the walk round the Ka'bah is com- 
pleted. [tis said that many of the Compa- 
nions, or Arst adhorents of Muhammad, waro 
interred in the open space between this 
Magsm snd Zamzam, from which ciroum- 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the Khalifah Sulaimšán ibn ‘Abdi 'l- 
Malik, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser- 
voir, in a. 97, which was filled from a apring 
- sast of ‘Arafat; bot the Makkans destroyed 
it after his death, om the pretence that the 
water of Zuaunzam was prefersbdle 
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On the side of Maqdmu Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front ef the Ka‘bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of tho mosque ; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent as 
a present to the mosque in au. 969, by Sul- 
tan Sulaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads up to the post of the khatib, 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steople, roxembling an obe- 

isk. Mere a sormon is proached on — 
and on certain festivals; these, like the Fri- 
day sermons of all mosques in the Mubam- 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenonr, with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
habis invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for tho Sultan and the Sharif; buat these 
were forbidden by Said. Since the Turkish 
conquest, howovor, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar in vested in several of the first 


1 ‘Ulama’ in Makkah they are vue elderly 


persons, aud officiate in rotation. ancient 
times Mahammad himself, his successors, and 


| the Khalifabs, whenover they camo to Makkah, 
Those who enter the Baitu ‘Ilah for the frst ` 


oe the pulpit, and preached to the 
eople. 

he khatib, or preacher, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in a white cloak, which 
covors his head and body, and with a stioh 
in hand; a practice observed also in t 
and Syria, in memory of the first ago of Islám, 
when the preachers found it aeceasary to be 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosques, two greeu tlags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About tbe Mimbar, tbo visitors of the 
Ka‘bah deposit their shoes; as it is neither 
permitted to walk round the Ka‘bah with 
covored fect, nor thought decent to carry the 
vhoos in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for whic they expect a small — but 
tho vicinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
* this 8 — — now pairs of shoes; and 
the same appens to man grimas 

T have now dosoribed all the uildings 
within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, and pert of the adjoin- 
ing outer pavement of the Ka'bah is covered. 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from eixty to eighty feet in length, end four 
feet in breadth, of Kgyptian manufaolare, 
which are rolled up after prayers The 
greater part of the pilgrims bring their own 
carpets with them. The more distant parte 
of the area, and the floor under the colon- 
nade, are spread with mats brought from 
Souakin; the latter situation boing the usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and aftornoon prayers. Many of these mats 
are presented to the mosque by tho pilgrims, 
for which they have in retarn the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble for the 
first evening prayer; they form themselves 
into several wide circles, sometimes as many 
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as twenty, around the Ka'bah, as a common 
centre before which every person makes hia 
prostration; and tnus, as the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the trae be: 
liever can, with proprioty, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 

he Im&m takes his post noar the gate of the 
Kabah, and his genuflexions aro imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six -or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to tho recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 
they come, or for what -purpose, cannot fail 
to impress the most cool-mindod spectator 
with some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo- 
tees are performing the Taw&f round the 
Ka'bah, the sighi of tho busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mutawwifs, intent upon 
making themeelvos heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conversa- 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play- 
ing, end laughing of boys, give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crawd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nino o'clock, when it again becomes 
the place of silent meditation and prayer to 
the few visitors who are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at- Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity weré to enter at once, they would all 
find rvom in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
siona of the building, and diminish the size 
of each individual. ‘The fact is, that during 
thé moet namerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persone in the act of prayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fridays, the 
greate: part of the Makkens, contrary to the 
injunctions of the lew, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
T could never count more than ten thousand 
individuals in the mosque at ofa time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
hody ot prne was collected for a fow days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the (jay persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, occupied in read- 
Ing the Qurën and other religious books; 
and here many voor Indiana, or negroes, 
8 their mats, and pass the hole period 
ot toeir residence at Makkab. Here the 
both eat and sleep; but cooking is not allowed. 
During the hours of noon, many pertons coms 
to repose berieath the cool shade of the 
wsulted roof ot the colonnade; a cuatom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con- 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt ana Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of which were probably 
left pen to the idolatrous natives, whose 
mnd-bullt houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refugo against the mid-day 
heate. 

It is only during the hours of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countrios partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or th any degree 
seem to be regarded as consecratod places. 
In al-Azhar, tho first mosque at Cairo, L bave 
noen boyn crying pancnkos for sale, barbers 
shaving their oustomors, and many of the 
lower orders oating their dinners, whero, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
oven whisper, divorta the attention of the 
congregation. Nota sound out the voice of 
the Imaém, is heard during prayers in the 
great moaque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of busi- 
ness to converse on their aifairs, and is some- 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons lying about under tho colonnade. in 
midst of their miserable beggage, as to have 
the appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple Boys play inthe great square, and 
setvants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makkah resemblus the other great 
inosques of the Fest. But tb» holy Ka'bah 
is rendered the scene of auch indecencies and 
criminal ects, as cannet with propriety he 
more particularly notiocd. ot are. not 
only practised here with impunity, but, It may 
be said, almost publicly ; and niy indignation 
has often been excite, on witnessing abomi- 
nations which called forth from other passing 
eee nothing more than a lsugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnadd, public 
schoola are beld, wher young children are 
taaght to apell and read ; they ore most noisy 
groups, sod tho schoolinaster’s stick ia in 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak- 
kah deliver lectures oun religieus subjects 
évery afternoon under tho colonnade, but the 
auditors are scldom numerous. On Fridaya, 
efter prayer, some Turkish “Ulamë' oxplain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur'in, after which 
each of the audienve kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and dropa money into his cap. 1 
particularly admired the fluency of spoech of 
one of these ‘Wiama’, although I did not un. 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. Hin gesticuiations: 
and the inflexions of his voice, woro most 
expressive; but, liko an actor on the stago, 
be would laugh and cry in the same mingte: 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most akilfal munner. He was a nativo nt 
Brasa, and amassed a considerable sum- ot 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosque called Bibu 
"s-Salam, a few Arab shaikha daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, »ccounis, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

Thoy also dealin written oharms, liko those 
current in the Black countries, aach as amu- 
lets, love-roceipts, &c. They aro pnncipally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exor- 
bitant remuneration. 
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Winding sheets (kafan) and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zuinzaim, are con- 
stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
oolamns. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish to be 
buried, and wash ıt themselves at the well of 
Zamzam, supposing that, if the corpeo be 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul after 
death will be more offectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make thie linen an article of traffic. 

Makkah generally, but the mosque in par- 
tioular, abounds in flocks of wild pigcous, 
which are considered to be the inviolable 
property of the temple, and are called the 

igeons of the Baitu ‘lah. Nobody daros to 
ki lany of them, even when .they enter the 
private houses. in the square of the mosque, 
soveral small stono basins are regularly filled 
with water for their use; hero, also, Arab 
women o«xpuse for salo, upon small straw 
mats, corn and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public womon take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar- 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
aelling them corn for tho sacred pigeons. 

The gates of the mosque are ninoteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with- 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates aro: un the north sido, Babu 
"s-Salam, by which every pilgrim enters tho 
mosque; Babu ‘I-‘abbas; Babu 'n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad ie said to have always 
entered the mosque; Babu ‘Ali. On the 
east side: Babu Zai, or Babu 1-'Ashrab, 
through which the ten first adherents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter; Babu ’9-Safa; two 
gates called Bibánu ‘sh-Sharif. opposite the 

alaces of the Sharif, 

abu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight lino of the columus,:and 
forms a small aquarv; Babu ‘I-‘\Wmrah, 
through which it is mir art es pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrah. On went side: 
Babu '2-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to that at Babu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
thia kind in the Hijiz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo- 
rates tho name of tbe builder; and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 

As oach gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are coun m the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka'bah, and thus make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no deors to the gates, the 
moeque is society open at all times. I 
have crossed at every hour of the night, and 
always found poople there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The outside walle of the mosque are those 
of the houses whicb aurround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosque; the greates part ure now the pro- 


On the south side: 
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perty of individuals, who have purchased 
them. They aro lət out to tbe richest pil- 
grims, at very high prices, as much as five 
hundred piastres being given. during the pil- 
grimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
opening into the mosque. Windows have, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and above 
that.of the foor of the colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed to 
perform the Friday's prayers at liomo, he- 
cause, having the Ka'bah in view from the 
windows, they sre supposed to be in the 
mosque itself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor of the colonnades, and 
opening into them, are smali apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
dungeons; these have rcmained the property 
of the mosque, whilo thu houses above them 
belong to private individuals. They ore let 
out to watermen, who «loposit in them the 
Zamzam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish to live in the mosque. me of the 
surrounding houses atill belong to the mosque, 
and were originally intended for public schools, 
as their namo of Madrasal implics; they are 
now all let out to pilgrims. In oge of the 
largest of them, l si ‘Ali. Pasha 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrihim is o largo madra- 
sah, now tho property of Salyid Ageyl, one of 
the principal merchants of the town, whose 
warehouse opens into the mosque. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity; and it is said that the band 
of tho Sharif Gh&lib, when once in the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
mouey, was momentarily atruck with palsy 
He has evening assemblies in his houso, where 
theological books are read, and religious 
topics discussed 

Among other buildings forming the enclo- 
suro of the mosque,. is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice, olosé by the Babu ’s-Ziyddah ; it 
is a tine, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches in the interior, and has a row of high 
wiudows looking into the mosque Itis in- 
habited by the Qazi. Adjoining to it stands 
a large Medragsh, enclosing a square, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaimin, built by 
Sultan Sulaiman and his aon Salim IL, in 


. A.H. 978. It is always well filled with Turkish 


pilgrims, the friends of the Qazi, who dis- 
poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned with 
seven minareta, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Babu ‘l-‘Umrah; 2. of Babu 's- 
Salim; 8. of Babu ‘Ali; 4. of Babu 'l- Wada‘; 5. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg ; 6. of Babu 's-Ziyadal ; 
7. of Madrasah Sultan Sulaiman. They are 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. Tho entrance 
to them is from the different buildings round 
the mosquo, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
View of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
with alight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabio words and names, from Burok- 
hardt's Travels in draliu, vol. i. p. 248.) 
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Mr. Sale says: “The temple of Mecca 
was a place of worship, and in singular vene- 
ration with the Arabs from great antiquity, 
and many centuries hefore Muhammad 
Though it was most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yot the Muhamma- 
dans are generally persuaded that the Ka'bah 
is almost coeval with the world; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 

ed of God that he might erect a build- 
ing like that he had seen there, called Baitu 'l- 
Ma‘mir, of the frequented house, and al Durah, 
towards which he might direct his prayers, 
and which he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. hereupon God let 
down a representation of that bouse in curtains 
of light, and sot it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordoring the petriarch 
to turn towards it whon he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After 
Adam's death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, ot stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael at God's command. in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, thoy being directed thorein 
by revelation. 

‘‘ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Quraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re- 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at — again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy-fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterations, in the form wherein it now re- 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what bad 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ka'bah to the vid form in which it was ‘eft 
by Abdullah, hut was dissuaded from med- 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
become the sport of princes, being new- 
modelled after sragen fancy, should lose 
that revorence which wae justly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi- 
tion from Muhammad, that in tho last times 
tbo Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo- 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for.ever.” (Prel. Dis., p. 88). 

The following are the referencea to the 

Mosque in the Qur'an :— 

Sirab fi, 144, 145: “ From whatever place 
thou comest forth, then turn your face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for this is a duty 
onjoined by thy Lord; and God is not iuat- 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that parr turn your faces. that mon 
have no canso of dispute against you.” 

 Särah v. 2: ' O Believers! violate neither 
the rites of God, nor the sacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
ress on to the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
rom their Lord and His good pleasure in thom.” 
Sarah viii. 88-25: “ But God choso not to 
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chaatieo them while thou wast with them, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
ardon. Bnt becauso they dcbarred the faithful 
rom the Sacred Mosque, albeit thoy are not 
its guardians, nothing is thore on their part 
why Wod shonld not chastise them. The 
God-fedring only aro its guardians; but most 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
tho fingers and clapping of tbe hands— 
‘Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
deen unbeliovers.’” 

Sirab iz. 7: “How shall they who add 
gods to God be in luague with God and with 

is Apostle, save thoro with wuom ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque? So long as 
they are true to you, be ye true to them; for 
God loveth those who fear Him.” 

Sürab ix. 28: “0 Believers! only thay who 
join gods with God are unclean! et them 
not, thorefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosque And if ye fear want, 
God, if He please, will enrich you of His 
abundance: for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

Sürah xvii. 1: “Glery be to Him who car- 
ried his servant by night from tho Sacred 
Mosyue to the tomplo that is moro remote 
(i.e. Jerusalem), whose precinct we have 
blessed, that we might show him of our signs ! 


- for He is the Hearoi, the Seer.” 


Sarah xxii. 25: “ From the Sacred Mosque 
which we have appointed to sll men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger.” 

Sarah xlviii. 25: “ These are they who bo- 
lieved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from resching the place of 
sacrifice.” 

Sürah xlviij. 27: * Now hath God in trath 
made good to His Apostle the dream in which 
he said, ‘Yeo shall surely entor the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in fall security, having 
your heads shaved and your hair cut: ye 
shall not fear; for He knoweth what ye know 
not; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 


AL-MASJIDU *L-JAMI! (sq-~all 


gel). Int. “The collecting mosque.” 
title given to the chiof mosque of any city 
in which people assemble for the 
prayer and khutbeh. [KXHUTBAR.} 


MASJIDU ’L-KHAIF (— aa — 
Anal), A mosque at Mina, three 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “his head being ut 
one end of a long wall, aud his feet at ancther 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic region.” 
(Barton’s Pilyrimaye, vol. ii. p. 208.) 


MASJIDU 'N-NABI (4-3!) 19), 
“The Prophet's Mosque” at — ;, 
is held to be tho aecond mosque in Islëm in 

oint of seniority, and the same, or, acoord- 
ng to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkah. 

Tho following is Captain R. F. Burton's 
account ol ita history :— 


riday 
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“ Muhammad ordered to erect a place of 
worship there. sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansir, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free yift, but ho ingisied upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its valuo. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. 

“Tn those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, coneerning which ho Arch- 
angol Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
not be higher than seven cubits, the eleva- 
tion of Solomon's temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden. he Angir, or men of 
Medinah, and the MuhAjirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carrieu the building materials in their 
arms from the cemetery Baki‘, near the well 





there might be no difficulty in ascertaining 
its tmo position. 

“After the capture of Khbaibsr in a.u. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 


(“A 
= 
- 


restored the mosque, but Muslim historians 


do not consider this a second foundation. 
Muhammad laid tho first brick, and Abu- 
Horayrah declares that he saw him carry 
heaps of building iaterial piled ap to his 
breast. The Khalifahs, esch iv the turn of 
hia succession, placed: a brick close to that 
laid by tho Prophet, and aidod him in raising 
the walls. Tabrani rolates that one of the 
Ansgar bad a house adjacent, which Muham- 
mad wished to make part of the place of 
prayer; tho proprietor was offered in ox- 
change for ft s bome in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading peers: His ex- 
cuse was admitted, and ‘Uqman, after par- 
chasing the placo fur 10,000 dirhams, gave ‘t 
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of Aiydb, north of the spot where Ibrahim’s 
mosque now atands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen siding them in their labours, and re- 
ci ng for their encouragement : 


s O Allah ! there is no good but the good of 
futurity ; 
Then have mercy upon my Angar and 
Muhajirio.” 

“Tho length of this mosque was fifty-foar 
cubits from north to soulh, and eixty-three 
In breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the soven- 
teenth month of the new ora. the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh 'rovelation’ turned them 
in the direction of Makkah—southwards; on 
which occasion the Archangel Gabriel de- 
scended snd miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a viow of the Ka‘bah, that 





— 


to the Prophet on the long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was w square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors: one on the south side, where the 
Mihrabu 'n-Nabawi, or the ‘ Prophet's niche,” 
how is, another in the place of the present 
Babu ‘r Rakmah, and the third at the Babu 
‘Usmin, now called the * Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instead of a mihrab er prayer niche, a 

block ot ee the congregation. At 
first it was placed against the northern wail 
of the mosque. and it wau removed iv the 
southern whon Makkab became the Qiblan. 
In the aeg the Prophet, whilst preaca- 
ing the kbutbah or Friday sermon, leaned, 
when fatigued, against a post. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Bani Najjir. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long vy one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high; on the top- 
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most of these the Prophet sat when he re- 
quired rest. apa assumed its present 
form about A.m. 90, during the artistic reign 
of Walid. | 

_ “In this mosque Muhammad spent the 
greater part of the day with his companions, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening to the Agdn, or devo- 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
oe envoys and cine gee — — hea- 
venly messages conve the Archangel 
Gabriel. And within s law y 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is supposed, 
8 grave. 7 


“The theatre of events so important to 


Islim, could not be sllowed— especially as no 
divine decree forbade the change—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The frst Khalifah 
contented himself with merely restoring some 
of the pun pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground. ‘Umar, the second successor, sur- 
rounded the Hujrah, or ‘Ayishah's chamber, 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in a.w. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 eubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the ‘Mothers of thé Moslems’ 
(Ummu 'l-Mu'minin). Outside the northern 
wall he orected a guffoh, called Batha—a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now betoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

“The second Masjid was orected a.B. 29 
by thé third Khalifah, ‘Uqman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the pooplo, overthrow 
the old ono, and extended tho building greatly 
towards the north, and a littlo towards the 
west; but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected: walls of 
hewn and carved stone. 
caused some excitement, which he allayed by 


quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one, 


of which he appears perpetually to have beon 
prepared. The saying in quostion was, ac- 
cording to some, ‘Woro this my mosque ex- 
tended to Safi, it verily would still be my 
monrque’; according to others, ‘Wore the 
Prophot's mosque extended to Zü I-Hulafa’, it 
would still be fia? But ‘Ugmén’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the lst Muharram, 
A.u. 80. 

“At length, Ialdm, grown aplondid and 

werful, determined to surpass other nations 
n-the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In as. 88, al-Walid the First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the Bani Umayah race, after ‘building the 
noble Jimi{'-Masjid of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinah. The governor of the place, 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu 1-Asziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all the hovels of rew brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old mosqua 
They were inhabited by descendants of the 


a few yards of the hal-- 


These innovations. 
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Prophet and of the eérly Khbalifahs, and in 
more than one case, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif- 
ficulty.. Some.of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money,. and ‘Umar was forced to the objec- 
tionable moasure of turning them out of doors 
with exposed faces in.full day. .The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent 
lifah, sent ense presents, silver p 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others aay, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Ooptic and forty Greek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the-walls, 
and = superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
wor | 

“ One of these Christians was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defile the roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, but this did 
not prevent the older Arabs. murmuring that 
their mosque had been turned into a kanisah 
(or Church). The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘Isri'i), the Angol 
of Death, separatod his soul from his body, 
whilst his head was lying intthe lap of ‘Ayishah, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en- 
ceinte which surrctmded the tiivee graves was 
exchanged. for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. eve- double walls wera eithor 
without a door, or had only a smal! blucked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
day (A.1. 90), no one has been able to approach 
tho sepulchre. A minaret was crected at esch 
corner of the mosque. The building was en- 
larged to 200 cubits by 167, and was finished 
in a.m. 91. When Walid, the Khalifah, 
visited it in state, he inquired of -his lieute- 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls alone had cost 45,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosque was erectéd in an 191, 
bý al-Mahdi, third prince of the Bant ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifahs—celebrated in histo 
only for spending enormous sums upon a | iL 
grimage. Heenlarged tho building by ad 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. In - An 
202, al-Ma’min made further additions to this 
mosque. ` | 

* It was from al-Mahdi’e Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri lah, tho third Fatimite Khalifal of 
Fgypt, and tho deity of the Druse sect, de- 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. Abdut ag. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb lost, their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim’s object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own oapital; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians. habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrime, in 4.8. 550, dug a 
mine from a neighbouring honse into the 
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lemple. ‘hey were discovered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
retornaturalisms with credible matter. At 
ant, to prevent a racurrence of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku 'l-‘Adil Niru‘d-din, of 
the Baharite Mamluk Sultans. or, according 
to others, Sultan Naru ’d-din Shahid Mahmid 
bin Zengi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the twu Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, who had run considerable 
risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to ocoupy their last homo undisturbed, 

“In a.n, 654, the fifth mosque was eructod 
in consoquenco of a firo, which pome authors 
attributo to a voloano that broke out close to 
tho town in torriblo oruption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatis Band Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occayion tho Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener- 
able copies of the Qur’an thore deposited, 
especially the Cufic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third Khalifah. The picty of three sove- 
reigns, Musta‘sita (last Khalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzafir Shems-ud-din-Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and Zahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, completed the work in a.u. 688. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 

oars, 

“Tbe aixth mosque was ouilt, almıs. as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Oircasian Mamluk — Egypt, in 
a.H. 888. Musta‘sim's mosque been struck 
by lightning during a storm; thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the dostroying 
clement apared nothing but the inferior of the 
ok ola The railing and dome wore rostored ; 
hichoa and n pulpit woro sout from Uniro, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Kuid 
Bey established ‘ waqf’ (bequests) and ptu- 
sions, and introduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomb, In the tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificont paved with 
fine white marble the Rauzah or garden, 
whioh Kaid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and orected tho fine minaret 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, u 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and. a few immate- 
rial alterations have beon made.” (See Ler- 
sonal Narrative of a Pilyrimaye to El Medi- 
nah and Meccah, by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition. vol. i..p. 845.) 


MASJIDU 'T-TAQWA (X——~ 
sN). Lit. “The Mosque of Piety.” 
The mosque at Quba’, a place abont three 
milos south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaswi rested ou ite way from Makkah to al- 
Madinab, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Mubammad dosired the Companions to 
meunt the canol, A Lü Bakr and ‘Vinar did so, 


MAULID 


but she still remained on the ground; but 
when ‘Ali obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
rayu. It was the first mosque erected in 
slim. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin markod out the direction 
for prayer. Tho Prophet, during bis resi- 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and ho always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in the mosque of Quba’ 
is said to bo equal in merit to a Losser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah. and tho place itself beara 
rank after the mosques of Makkeh and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
amall size, but the Khalifah ‘Uyman enlarged 
it. Sultén ‘Abdu 'l-Hamid rebuilt tho place, 
but it has no pretensions to grandour. (See 
Burton's Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 890.) 


MASNUN (yp). That which is 
founded upon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. [sunNnan.] 


AL-MATIN (oe). “The Strong ” 
(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, Sarah li. 58: ‘God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong.” 


MATN (g=). The text of a book. 
The notes, or' commentary upon the text are 
called the shark. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans jn theological books. 


MA'ODAH (80,05), From wa’ad, 
“ to bury alive.” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time of 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which 
forbidden by him. Sirah xvii. 88; “ Kill nov 
your children from fear of want.” See alec 
Sirahs xvi. G1; 1xxxi. 8 


MAULA (sr), pl. mawdli, A 
terin used in Mus law for a slave, but in 
the Qur'an for “a protector or helper,” t.¢. 
God Almighty. 

Sarah viii. 41; “ Know ye that God is your 
protector” 

Sareb if 886; “Thoa (God) art our pro- 
tector.” 

Sirah xlvii.12: “God is the protector ct 
those who believe.” 

The plyral form occura in the Qur’in, 
Surah iv. 87, where itis translated by Palmer 
thus: “ To) overyona have we appointed 
kinsfolk” (mawali). 


MAULAWI (spy°). From maulå, 
“a lord or master.” A term generally used 
for a learned man. 


MAULID (3%). The birthday, 
especially of a prophet or saint. Thè birth- 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Afau- 
lidu 'n-Nabi, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rahi ‘l-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parts 
of Hindustan, but nut in Ocatral Asia, by the 
e of numorous gikrs, and by distribution 
of alms, 


MA’U ’L-QUDS 


Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 
p. 171, gives the following specimen ol a zikr 
recited in the Maulidu 'n-Nabi: “O God 
bless our lord Muhammad umong tho latter 
generations; and bless our lord Mahammed 
in every timo and period, and bloas our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto-the Day of Judgnient; and bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heavens. and of the earth,: and may 
God (whore name be blessed and exalted) be 
well pleased with our lords and our mastors, 
those porsuns of illustrious estimation, Abi 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘Ugman, and ‘Ali, and 
with all the other favourites of God. God ig 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great. O God, O our 
Lord, O Thon liboral of pardon, O Thou most 
bountiful of the most bountifal, O God. 
Amin.” 


MA'U "L-QUDS (,jsal slo), Lit. 


“ Water of Holiness.” A term used by the 
Safie for sich holy influences on tho soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to bocome holy. (See ‘Abdu'r- 
Raszim's Dict. of Sift Terms.) 


aL-MA‘ON (gysldt). Lit. “ Neces- 
saries.” The title of the cvirth Sarah of the 
Qur’in, in the Iast verse of which the word 


occurs. | 
MAUT (wye). “Desth.” Heb. 


TY, The word is always used in 
the Qur'dn in its literal sense, menning the 
departure of the spirit from the body. e.g. 
Rorah fi, 182° “Every soul must tasata oÍ 
death.” But amongst the Süfis it is employed 
w 8 figurative sense, e.g. al-mautu 'l-abyaz, or 
`° the white death,” is bold to mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul. A peraon who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of dcath. Al-mautu 'l-akhszar, “the 
green death,” the wearing of old einthes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up eating purpie and fino linon, 
and has chosen the garments of povorty, ho is 
xaid to hare ontored thia atate of death. 
Al-mauty 'l-aswad. “the dlack doath,” the 
voluntary taking up of trouble, and snbmit- 
ling to be evil apoker, of for the truth’s sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, be 18 said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
Y-Razzăq'a Dict. of Safi Terms.) (mamarT.] 


MA‘ZON (gd). A licensed or 
privileged slave. A slave who has received 
A remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 


MEAT, [Foop.| 
MECCA. [maxxan.] 
MEDICINE. Arabie dawā' (y9). 


The only meclicine recommended in the Qu’ran 
is bonoy. See Sirah xvi. 71: “From its 
(the bee's) belly cometh ierth a tad of vary- 
ing hues, which vieldoth medicine to man.” 
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MEDINA. [au-maprwan. | 
MEDITATION. [MUEAQABAE.] 


MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahig 
(Lòs). Tho catamenia, or menses, is 


termed hay:. The woman in this condition is 
called Aa'2 or h@tzah. All books of Muham. 
madan taevlogy contain a chapter devoted to 
the treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period ot menstruation, women are 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to tcuch 
or read the an, or enter a mosque, and 
are forbidden to their husbands. But it is 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses whioh set a mon- 
struoas woman entirely.apart for sovon drys. 
(Leviticus xv. 19). And Anas says that 
when the Jews heard this they said, “This 
man opposes our customs in everything.” 

(Soe Qur’in, Sirah ii. 293; Mishkdtu 'l. 
Masdb:h, Hamilton's ed. vol. i p. 12), 
Arabic ed. Babu 'l- Haiz.) 

When the period of menses caases, bathing 
must be purformed and prayer said. 


MUROY. Arhbic FRañmah (K+) 


Heb. OF), The attribute 6f mercy 


is specislly mentíoned in the Qurán as one 
which characterizes the Divine Being; each 
chapter of that book (with the exception of 
the rxth), beginning with the superecription, 
Busmillahi 'r- Rakmani 'r- Rahim, “ In the name 
of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.” In 
the Za/str-1-Rau/fi it is said that ar- Raimin 
is only applicable to God, whilst- ar-Rakim 
may he applied to the creature as well as to 
God; bnt the Jalailin say the two terms ure 
vynonyutous, and ou this uvevunt they aro 
nsec together. Al-Baiziwi remarks that tho 
attribute or mercy expresses “softnean of 
heart” (riggatu 'l-galb), sud “a turning with 
kindness and favour towards a person,” and x 
in this way it expresses God’s sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Qnr'in. Job ie described as speaking of God 
as “the most merciful of morciful ones.” 
(Sirah xxi. 88). And tho angels who ben 
tho throne, and those around it who celobrato 
Uod's praises, ory out: ‘Our word! thou dost 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge! " 
(Sirah xl. 7.) The “Treasuries of the ter- 
cies of the Lord,” are often reforred to ib the 
Qur'ăn (e.g. Sirahe xvii 102; xvili. 81) Tho 
word mah, “a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divine vook ; it is frequently applied to the 
Qur'an, which is called “a mercy and a guid. 
ence" (Sirahs x. 58; xvii. 84), and also to tho 
books of Moses (Sirahg xi. 20; xif.111) ly 
one place it 1s used for Paradise, “ They are in 
God's morcy” (Siirab iii. 108) The bounty 
of God's mercy ıs the constant theme both of 
the Qur'ān and tho Traditions; e.g. Sūrah vii. 
156: “My Morey embraceth everything.” To 
despair of (Jod's mercy is a cardinal sin. 
Sarah xxxix. 54: “ Bo not in desnaip of the 
mercy of Gud; verily, God forgives sins, all 
of them.” Sirah xv. 66: “ Only those who 
err despair of the iorey of their Lord” 
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In the Traditieus, Muhammad is related to 
have said: “ When God created the world He 
wrote a book, which ig with Him on the 
exalted throne, and theroin is written, ‘ Veril 
my ‘mercy overcomes my anger.’” And, 
again, “ Verily, God- has ona hundred mer- 
cies; one meroy hath he sent down to mon 
and genii, byt He hath reserved ninoly-nine 
morcies, by which He will be gruciqua to His 
people.” (Afishkat, book x. ch. 4.) 

he tvth Sirah of the Quran Ie entitled 
the Suratu 'r-Rahman, or the “Chapter of the 
Merciful,” in which are sot forth the “ boun- 
ties. of tho Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding oscription of 
a sensual enjoyments of Muhammad's para- 
ise. 

The Christians are spoken of in the Qur’in, 
Sürah lvii. 27, as thoso in whoso hoarts God 
“ placed mercy (rudmah) and compassion 
(ra‘fah).” 


MICHAEL. In Muhammadan 
works genorally, the Archangel Michael is 
called Mika@il (Sel), Heb. ` NID | 
but in the Qur’in, in which his name once 
oocura, ho is called Mikal (Je). Al- 
Baiziwi says that a Jew uamod *Abdo `llab 
ibn Sariya’, objocted to Muhammad's assor- 
tion that the Archangol Gabriel revealed tho 
Qur'an ¢o him, because he was an avenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, their own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might have believed. This assor* 
tion calied forth the following verses from 
Muhammad in Sirah ii. 92:~- 

“‘ Whoso ig the enémy of Gabriol—For he 
it is who by God's leave hath caused the 
Qur’6n to descend on thy heart, the confirma- 
tion of pove revelations, and guidance, aud 
good tidings to the feithful—Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall have God as his enemy: for 
verily God is an enemy to the intidels, 
Moreover, clear signs have we sent down to 
thee, and none will disbelieve them but the 
pervorse.” 


MIDIAN. ([wapyvan.] 


MIFTAHU ’L-JANNAH (ct 
gst). “The Key nf Paradise” A 
térm used by Muhammad for prayer. (Jfish- 
kåt, book fii. ch. i.) 


MIHJAN (yma). A hook-headed 
stick about four feet long, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always carried ; now carried by 
en of religious pretensions. 


MIHRAB (har). A niche in 


tho centre of a wall of a mosque, which 


marks the direction of Makkah, and before 


which the Im&m takos his position when ho 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu 'n-Nabi, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madinah, a large black stone, placed against 
the northorn wall, facing Jerusalem, directed 


thu congregation, but is was removed tothe | 
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southern side when the Qiblah waa changed 
to Makkab. 

The Mihr&b, as it uow exists, dates from 
the dayo of al-Walid (aa. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the idea 





a minmaB, (W.S. Chadwick.) 


from the Hindus, euch a niche being a pecu- 
liarly Hindu featuro in sacred buildings. 

The word ocours four tiznos in the Qur'an, 
where it is used for a chamber (Sirahs iii 
82, 88 ; xix. 12; xxxvili. 20), and its plural, 
mahdrid, once (Sizahb xxxiv. 12). 


MIK IL (Jefe). [MICHAEL 


MILLAH (4+). A word which 
oceurs in the Qur’an fifteen times. Eight 
times for the toligion of Abraham (Siraha ii. 
124, 129; iii, 89; iv. 124; vi. 162; xii 38; 
xvi 124; xxii.77); twice for the religion of 
former Pe cas Uraha xiv. 16; xxxviii. 6); 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19); three times. for 
idolatrous religions (Sirahs xii. 87; vii. 86, 
87); and once for the roligion of -Jews and 
Christians (Sirah ii. 114).. The word is used 
io the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(Alishkat, book x. ch. v. | 

According to tho Kitabu .'t-Ta‘rifdt, it is 
expressive of religion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Din 
(ye), which signifies reli ion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from Afagkab (aio), 
which signifies religion with roference to the 
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‘ learned doctors. [ruticion.) Sprengor and `; 


Deutsch have invested the origin and mean- 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mysterv, which is interesting. 

Dr. Sprenger says (Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad, vol. ii. p. 276 n):— When 
Mohammad speaks of tho religion of Abra- 
ham, he generally uses the word Milla 
(Millah) and not Din. Arabian pest 

ave tried to trace the meaning of the word 
from their mether tongue, thns, Malla 
(Mallah) signifies fire or hot ashes in Arahic 
and Zaggag snys (Thdlaby, vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Milla because of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
bd compared to that which fire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
aro unable to give a better explanation, we 


must vresume that milla is a foreign word, ` 


imported by the teachers of the ‘Milla of 
Abraham” in the Hijaiz. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrine 
-of the Unity of God, and doubtless, even 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the truo religion, not only as far 
back as Mosea, but oven- to the father c? their 
nation, emancipated tho indiapensability of tho 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Esaaism and Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuol Deutsch, in his article on 
Islam (Literury Remains, p 130), says: “ The 
word used in the Qnran for the religicn ‘of 

ia generally Milla. Sprenger, after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes thut 
it must be a forsign word introduced by the 
teachors of the ‘ Milla of Abraham’ into tho 
Hijhz, {lo in porfortly right. Milla =: Memra 
zs Logos, are identical; being the Hebrow, 
Ohaldoo (‘Targum, Poshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for 
the ‘Word,’ that surrogate for tho Divine 
namo used. by the Targum, by Philo, by St. 
Johu. This Sita or‘ Word” which Abraham 
—— he, ‘who was not an astrologer 
ut a prophet,’ tcachon according to the Hag- 
gadab, first of all, the existence of one God, 
the Croator of tho Universe, who rales this 
universd with mordy and lovingkiudness.” 


MILK. Arabie labóm (o). Tho 
aalo of milk in the uddor is unlawful (Hrda- 
yah, vol:ii p. 483) In tho Qur'ån it is men- 
tioned as one of God's special gifte. Verily. 
ye have in cattle a lesson: we give you Lo 
drink from that which is ir their bellies be- 
twixt cl yme and blood—pure wilk—eary to 
awullow ter those who drink.” (Stroh xvi. 
68.) 

A 


MINA (..¢). Lit. A wish.” 
sacred valley near Makkah. in which part of 
tho Pilgrimage ceremonios tako place. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abdu ‘l-Flaqq, it wna so called 
becauce Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley. 

MINARET. [manaran.] 

MINBAR. Generally pronounced 
mimbar (y). The pulpit in a 


mosqne from which the khuthuh (er sermon) 
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ie recited. It consists of three steps, and in 
sometimes a moveable wooden strncture, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against the wall Muhammad, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 





A MIMBAR IN AN INDIAN MOSQUE, 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


step, Abii Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 
the third or lowest. ‘Ugman fixed upon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shiraha have four ateps to their mimbars, 
The mimbars in the mosques of Oairo are 





A MIMBAR IX AN EGYPTIAN MOSQUE. 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


elevated structuren, but in Asia they are of a 
more primitive charnctor. 

Burton says: “In the beginning the Pro- 
phet lenned, when fatigued, against a post, 
whust preaching the khutbah or Friday por- 


850 MINES 


mon. The mimher, or pulpit, was .un inven- 
tion of a M:.dinah man of the Banu Najjar. 
It was a wooden frame, two cubits long by 
one broad, with three steps, cacy ue apan 
high; on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he required rest. The papi as- 
sumed ita present form about aH. 90, daring 
the artistic reign of El Walid.” 





4 MIMBAR IN MOSQUES AT PESHAWAR. 


MINES. Arabic ma‘din (yan), 
pl. ma‘adia. In Zakat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth, (Hidayah, vol. i. 
39.) 


MINHAH (de). A legal term 
for a portion of camel’s or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 


MINORITY. [PUBEBTY.] 


MIQAT (wit). Lit. “A stated 
timo, or place.” ‘I'he stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the thram or “ pilgrim's 
garment.” Five of these stations were vsta- 
blished by Muhammad (Mishkat, book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been addod 
since to suit tho convenionce of: travollurs 
from fhe East. Thoy are as follows; (1) 
Zu 'l-Hulafa’, for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
uah ; (2 02, for Syria; (8) Qarnu 'l 
Mandzil, for Nujd; (4) Yuulamlum, for Ya- 
man; (5) Zat-i-tIrg, for ‘Ivaq; (6) Sbrahin 
Mursia, for those who arrive by son from 
India and the gast. 

The putting on of the ihram at Jerusalom 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which saya, “ The Prophet said, Whoover wears 
the ihrém for hajj or ‘umrah, from the Mas- 
jidu ‘l-Aqea (2.e.the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu l-Haram, shall be forgiven for 
all his past und future sins.” (AMishkat, bouk 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2.) 


MIR (ye). A titie of respect usod 
for the descendants of celebrated sJuhanima- 
dan saints. More generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fiatimah, the Prophet's 
daughter. 


MIRACLES. Supernatural powors 
given to men aro apokon of by Mualita loxico- 
graphers us khāriqu ‘l-‘ddat (Solel gis), 
or ‘things contrary to custom.” In Muslim 
theology, they are expressed by ciglt tonns : 
(1) Ayuh (&Y), pl. dyat,“ a sign”; the only 
‘word used in the Qur'an tor u miracle (seo 
Zũruhs xiii, 27; xxix. 49; Hv 2) (3) 
Alu'iszañ (Saa), pl. mwjizdt, “ makiog wouk 


MIRAOLES 


or feeble,” or that which renders the adver- 
saries to the truth weak and feeble; a term 
used only for miracles prformed by prophets. 
(8) Lrhas (i), pl. trhagat. lit. “laying a 
foundation”; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) ‘Aldaah (de}c), pl. 
‘alamat, “a pign,” the same as dyah, and used 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
Karémah (80\,S), pl karamat, lit: benofi- 
cence”; wonders wrought by saints for thu 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (6) Ma‘inah (Syn), pl 
ma‘wanat, iit. “help or assistance;” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(T) Letidraj (g\jax.\), Ht. “promoting by 
degrees”; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) LhaAuh 
(Gio). pl. thant, it. “ contempt”; minacles 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they tum out to tho disdain and con- 
tompt of the workor. 

Tt doen not appear from the Qur'án that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not hia mission to work signs 
ana wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from tho following verses 
in the Qur'an :— 

Sirah xxix. 49: “They say, Why are not 
signs (dyat) sent down to him from his Lord? 
Say: Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and IT am only. an open warner.” 

Sirah — 27-30; * — ah bia ions: 
not say, Why is not a sign (ayah) sent down to 
him from his Lord? Xay: Uod truly mis- 
loadeth whom He will, and guidoth to Him- 
self him who turneth to Him. ... If thero 
were a Qur'an by which tho mountains would 
be sot in motion, or thu varth oloft by it. or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

Súrah xvii. 92-97: “ Aud thoy say, By no 
means will we believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from tho earth, 
or till thou have a garden of pulm traes and 
grapes, and thou cause gushing rivers to gusl 
forth in its midst, or till thou muko heaven 
to fali upon us, as thou hast given düt in 
pieces; or thou bring Ged and the angels to 
vouch for thee; or thou havea hause of God, 
or thou mount up into hoavon; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which we may read. Say: 
Praiso be to my Lord! Am I moro than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath God 
vent a moro wan as an apostlo? Say; Did 
angola walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had suroly sent thom an augel-apustle out of 
hoaven.” 

But notwithstanding these positive asser- 
tions on the part of theix Prophet against bis 
ability to work wiracles, there are at least 
four places in thé Qur'an «here- the Muhgm- 
madans bolievo that miraclos are reforred to 

1. The clefting of the moon (Sirah liv. 1, 2): 


MIRACLES 


"The hour hath approached, and the moon 
hath been cleft. But if the unbelievers see 
a sign (ayah), they turn aside and say, Magic | 
that shall pass away!” 

Al-Baiziwi says, in his commentary on thie 
verso, “Some sny that tha anbolievers de- 


manded thia sign of tne Prophet, and thé 


moon was cleft in two: bat others say it 
reférs to a sign of the coming Resarredtion, 
the words ‘will bo olett’ being expressed in 
the prophetie preterite.” 

Rodwoil renders it ** hath been cleft,” as he 
thinks Muhammad may poasibly allude to 
some meteor or comet which he fanciéd to 
be part of the moun. 

. The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle vi Badr. Sarah iii. 120, 121: 
“ Whon thou didst say to the iaithful: + Is it 
not enough for you that your Lord sideth 

ou with throc thousand angels sent down 
rom on high?’ Ney; but if ye be steadfast, 
snd fear God, and the foe coms upon you in 
hoo haste, your Lord will help you with five 
tbousand angels with their distinguishing 


arka. 

Thorne “diatingnishing arka,” say the 
commentators, wore whon tho angels rodo on 
black and whito horsos, nnd had on thoir 
hoeds white and yelluw turbans, tho onda of 
which hung down hotween their shouldora. 

3. The coledrated night journey. Sirah 
nvii. 1: “We declate the glory of Him who 
transporte his servant by night from the 
Masjidu 'l-Haram to tho Masjidu '1-Aqsš (še. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem).” 

4. The Qur’hu itself. which the Muhamma- 
dans fay is the great miracle of Isl&m, the 
like of which haa nol been ercated, nor ovor 
@ill he, by the powor of man. In proof oÍ 
this they quote Sirah xxix. 48: “[t in a. 
clear sign (ayqh) in the hearts of whom the 
know) hath reached.” 

Althongh these very doubtful assertions in 
the Qur'an fall to establish tne miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, tho Traditions re- 
cord numorcus oceasions when he worked 
miracles in the presence of hie people 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukbar® and Mushm :— 

(1) On the flight trom Makkah, Suraqah being 
course Dy the Prophet, hie heres sank up to 


ite bell the hard ground. 
(3) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 


should te elain, and Anas says not one of 
them passed alive beyond the spot marked by 
the Prophet 

(a e cured the broken leg of ‘Abdu 'llëáh 
ibn Atiq by a touch. 

4 He converted hard grourid into a hoap 

of sand by one stroke of an axe. 

çs) He fed althousand people apon one 
kid and a sa of barley. . 

6) He gave a miraculous supply of water 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyab 

(p Two trees miraculously moved to form 
a ehade for the Prophet. 

(8) He mado Jabir n good horsemen by 


his — 
(9) A wooden pillar wept to sub an extent 


' 
t 


. Tho 


' and said, ‘ You are weleome, O 
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that it nearly rent in two parts, because tho 
Prophet -desisted from leaning against it. 

(10) A sluggish horse became swift from 
being ridden by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or sighty people miraculously 
fod on a few barloy loayos and a little butter. 

(t2) 'Threó hundrnd mon fed from a single 
cake 

The following are recorded by various 
writers 


1) The Propbét was saluted by the hills 
and trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 
** Peace be to thee, 0 Mossenger of God |” 

(@) A tree moved from its place to the 
shade when the Prophet slopt nnder it. 

(8) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
saying, “ Come out of him.” 

(4) A wolf was mado to spoak by thé 

phet. 


òt farther information, see Aitabu 'C 
Mujizat, Sakihu_ 'l- Bukhari, Mishkatu 'l- 
Masaish Sahihu Afustim.) 


MI‘RAJ (gia). Lit.“ An ascent.” 
Muhammad's supposed jonrney to heaven; 
called also Zera (s \), * the nocturnal 
journey.” It ts anit to hava takon place in 
the twelfth yoar af the Prophot's inisaton, In 
tho month of Rabin 'l-Awwal. 

According to‘Abdu ‘l-Haqy, there are some 
divinos who have rogarded this miraculeun 
ovent as a mere vision, but, he sdde, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

the only méntion of the vision in the 
Qur'an is contained in Sirah xvii. 1: “ Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu ‘l-Haram (te. the Makkan 
templo) to the Masjidu 1-Aqgea (1.e. the Tomple 
of Jerusalem).” 

The following is the description of the 
— journey given in the Mishkats '/-Ma- 
rabth. Muhammad is related to have said ;-— 

“ Whilst E was alcoping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open from 
my brennt to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and washed the cavity witt Zam- 
sam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Soience. After this. a white 
animal was brought fo: me to ride upon. Ite 
tise wee betwoon that of a mule and an ans, 
@nd it stretched as far as the eye could aco. 
The name of the animal was Burig. Then J} 
mounted the animal, and aseended until we 
arrived at the lowest hearen, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the dvorshould be opened. And 
it was asked, ‘ Who is it ?' and he said, ‘I am 
Gabriel.’ And they then said, ‘Who is with 
par and he answered, ‘It ig Manammad.’ 

ey said,‘Has Muhemmad been callod to 
the office of a prophet?’ He said, - Yes.’ 
eaid, ‘Welcome Muhammmad., his 
co is well’ Then the door was opened ; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father Adam, salute him.’ 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 

ood son, and 
good Prophet!’ Aftor the Gabriel took 1m6 
avove, and “ve reached the second heaven; 
and he saked the door to be opened, and it 
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was. said, ‘Who is it?’ He said, ‘I am 
Gabriel.’ Is was said, ‘Who is with you?’ 
He said, ‘Muhammad.’ It was said, ‘ Was 
he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ It was said, 
‘Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is. well.’ 
Then the door was openod; and when I 
arrived in the second rogion, behold, I saw 
Jobu and Jesus (sisters’ sons). Aud Gabriel 
said,‘ This is John, and this is Jesus; salute 
both of thom.’ Thon [ saluted them, and thoy 
returned it. After that thoy suid, ‘ Wolcomo 
good ‘brother and Prophet,’ After that we 
went up to the third heaven, and asked tho 
door to be opened; and it was said,‘ Who is 
it?’ Gabriel said, ‘I am Gabriel.’ They 
said, ‘ Who is with you?’ Ho said, ‘ Muham- 
mad.’ They said, ‘Was he called?’ Gabriel 
said, ‘Yes.’ They ssid, ‘Welcome Muham- 
mad ; his coming is woll.’ Then the door was 
opened ; and when I entered the third heaven, 
behold, I saw Joseph. And Gabriel said, 
‘This is Joseph, salute him.’ Then I did so, 
and ho answered it,-and said, ‘ Weloomé, good 
` brother snd good Prophot.’ After that Ga- 
briel took me to the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to be opened; it was said,‘ Who is 
thal?’ He said, ‘Iam Gabriel.” It was said, 
t Who is with you?’ He said, * Muhammad. 
Tt was said, ‘Was he called?’ He said, 
‘Yos.’ They said, ‘Welcome Muhsmmad ; his 
coming his well.’ Aud the door was opened ; 
and when I entered tho fourth heaven, behold, 
I saw Enoch. And Gabriel said,‘ This is Enoch, 
salute him.’ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and-said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro- 
phet.’ After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, ‘Who is there?’ He said, 
‘Tam Gabriel.’ It was said, ‘Who is with 
you?’ Ho said, ‘Muhammad.’ They said, 
‘Was he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘Weloome Muhammad; his coming is 
well. Then the door was opened; and 
when I arrived in the fifth rogion, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘This is 
Aaron, salute him.’ And I did so, and he re- 
turned it, and said,‘ Welcome, good brother 
and Prophot.’ After that Gabriol took me to 
the sixth heavoi, and asked tho door to be 
opened; and they skid, ‘Who is there?’ He 
eaid, ‘I am Gabriel.’ They said, ‘ And who is 


with you?’ He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They’ 


said, ‘Is hecalled?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, ‘This is Moses, 
salute him’ And I did go; and he retarned 
it, and gaid,* Welcome, good brother and Pro- 

het.? And whon I passed him, he wopt. And 

said to-him, ‘What makes you weep?’ He 
said, ‘Because one is sent after me, of whose 
people more will enter Paradise than of mine.’ 
After that Gabriel took me up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, ‘Who is it ?’ Ho said, ‘] 
am Gabriel.’ And it was said, ‘Who is with 
you?’ He said, ` Muhammad.’ They said, 
‘Was he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘Weleome Mubammad; his coming is 
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well.’ Then I entered the seventh heaven, 
and behold, I saw Abraham. And Gabriel 
said,‘ This ia Abraham, your father, salute 
him’; which I did, and he returned it, and 
said, ‘ Welcome good son and good Prophet.’ 
After that I was taken up to tho troe called 
Sidratu 'l-Muntaba;.and bohold its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like olophant’s 
ears, And Gabriel said, ‘This is Sidrata 'l- 
Muntahi.’ And I saw four rivers there ; two 
of them hidden, and two manifost. I said to 
Qabriel, ‘ What are these?’ Ho said, * These 
two coucealed rivers are in Paradise ; and the 
twa. manifest gro the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I was shown the Baito '1-Al‘amar. 
After that, a vessel full of wine, uuother 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to me; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, ‘ Milk ie reli- 
gion; you and your people will be of it.” 
After that: the divine orders for prayers were 
fifty every day. ThonI returned, and passed 
by Moses; and he eaid, ‘ What have yeu been 
ordered?’ I said, ‘ Fifty prayers overy day.’ 
Then Moses said, ‘ Yorily, your people will 
not be able to perform fifty prayers every 
day ; aud verily, I swear by God, I tried men 
befort you; I appliod a remedy to the sons 
of Jerael, but it had not the desired effect. 
‘hon return to your Lord, and ask your 
poople to be released from that. And Í ro- 
turned; and ten prayora were taken off. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before; and 
I returned to God's court, and ten prayers 
more were ourtailed. Then I retuned to 


' Moses, and he said as before; then I ~e- 


turned to God's ocoprt, and ten more were 
taken off. And I went.to Moses, and he said 
as before; then I returned to God, and ten 
nore were lessoned. Then I went to-Moses, 
and he said as before; then I went to God's 
court, and was ordered five prayers ev 
day. Then I went to Moses, and he said, 
‘ How many have you been ordered?’ í said. 
‘Five prayers every day.’ Ho said, ‘ Verily. 
your people will not be able to perform five 
— day; for, verily, I tried meu 

fore you, and applied the severest remedy 
to tho aons of Isracl. Thon return to yow 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened,’ I said, 
‘I have asked Ilim till I am quito ashamod; 
I cannot return to Him again.. But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God.’ Then, when I passed from that place, 
a crier called aut, ‘I lave established My 
diving commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants.” . 

Süratu 'l-Mi'raj is a title of the xvuth 
chapter of the Quran, in the tirst verse of 
which there is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It is called also the Suratu 
— aoe or the Chapter of the Children of 

srael. 


MIRAS (“\ye*).  [1HeRITANOE.] 


MIRZA (\je*). A title of respect 
givon to cee et rood family. * 


MIRZABAH, MIRZABBAH (Rye ; 
“A clod-crusher.” The iron bammer wi 


MISAQ 


which the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the questions put to them by 
Munkar and Nakir, Called also DMjrraga 
(45,n0). [PUNISHMENTS OF THR ORAYE. } 
MISAQ (ge) “A covenant.” A 
word used in the Qur'in for God’s covenant 
with his people. (covenaxr.} 
MISHKATU 'L-MASABIH (š <. 
getleslt), A well-knuwn book of Sunni 


tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims. in | 


India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work It wad originally compiled by thé 
Imim Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died A.g. 510 or 616, and 
called the Masabsku 's-Sunnah, or the 8 
of the Traditions.” In the year a.u. 787. 
Shaikh Waliyu 'j-dip revised the work oi 
al-Baghawi, adding an additional chapter ta 
each section, and called it the Mishkatu 'l- 
Masadbih, or the “Niche fer lamps.” In the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, Sb ‘Abdu '1- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
— ea commentary. (See Kash/ 1g: Zuniin, 
tn loco.) | 


MISKIN (o <— 
“gon.” Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, DDD, 


According to Muslim ]sw,a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
Sagir ( 83), 0r & person who possesses a little 
property, but is poor. (Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 64.) 

MISQAL (J) Aa Arabic 
weight, whioh frequently occurs in Muham- 
madan law books. Richardson gives it at a 
dram and three-sevenths, It is also used for 
& gold ooin of that weight, [mongsy.] 


MISR (yae). [goret.] 
MISWAK (Dip). (1) A touth- 


cleaner. made of woo mbout a span lung. 
It is preferred when made cf a wood whish 
bas a bitter Uàvour The Salvadora Indica 
is the treo, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
ig a religious ceremony founded upen the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first 
part of the wari’, or“ ablution bofore prayer.” 

The Prophet ven, particularly careful in 
the observance of miswak (see Mishkat, book 
iti. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called fi/rah (¢.v., 


MITRAQAH (ssf). Tho iron 
hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be -smitten in thelr —— by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. [PuNisH- 
MENTS OF THD GRAVE. | 

MIYAN (ge) A Persian word, 
used asa title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 


MIZAN (yl), pl. mawdsin. 


“A poor per 


Heb, pl. O01809, Lil. “A balance.” | 


C) The law contsineu in the Quf’én, Sirah 
18: “God ia Ho who hath sent down 
the Boek with trnth and the balance.” 
(2) The aealee in whicb tbo actions -of all men 


— — — 
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shall be weighed. Sirah xxi. 47: “Just 
balances wit] be sot up for the Day of the 
Resurrection, neither shall any soul be 
wronged in aught; though, were a work but 
the weight of a grain cf mustard seed, we 
wonld bring it forth :0 be weighed: and our 
reckoning will -anffice.” . | 

_ Muhammad is. related by ‘Abda ‘ah ibn 
Amr to have- said: “ Verity, God will bring 
p. Muilta into the presenee of all men on the 

ay of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
hino large books, rnd each book as long as 
the eye «an reach. Thon God will say to 
him, ‘Do -you deny anything in these books ? 
Have my’ writers injured you?’ And tho 
Muslim wil say, ‘O my Lord, I deny nothing 
that is in them.’ Theon God will say, ‘Havo 
vou auy excure?’ And he will say, ‘Nao. 
Then God will say, ‘Ihave good nows for 
on, for there is no — in this day.’ 

hen God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: ‘I bear witnesy that 
there ie no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His servant and apastle.’ 
And God will say, ‘Go and weigh your 
sections? And the Muslim will say, ‘What is 
this bit of paper compared with those large 
books?’ And (fod ill say, ‘Thie bit of 
paper is hoavy, weigh it.’ Then the books. 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
actions will be light, and the bit of paper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim: 
will be heavy.” (See Collection of Hadig by 
at-Tirmigi.) 

The commentators say that the scales will 
bo held by the angel Gabriel, and that’ they 
aru of so vasta sizo, ona hangs over Paradise, 
and tho otber- over Hell, and they are capa- 
ciops enough to contain both heaven and 
carth. Though some are willing to under- 
stand what is said in.tho Traditions concern- 
ing this balance «allegorically, and onty ag a 
figurative representation of God's equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion. ia that 
it is to be taken literally; and since words 
and actions, being mere Xccidents, are not 
capablé of being .themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will be thrown into the soales, and acootd- 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recarded shall preponderate, sen- 
tence will be given; those whose balances 
laden with thei? good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved; but those whose balances are. 
light, wilt be condemned. Nor will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
good actions to pass nnrewarded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good they do 
in-the present life, and therefore can expect’ 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men’s actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein hey shail be weighed, and the Bible 
itgelf sesms to have — the first notion of 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma- 
dan opinion, They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, two angelo, named Mihr and 
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Sornsh. will stand on the bridge between 
heaven and hell, and examine every person 
as ho passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that, ac- 
cording to the report he shall make thereof to 
God, sontonce will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be pormitted to pass forward to 
Paradise; but those whose good works shall 
aoe light, va be, by the — angel, 
who represents ‘a justice, precipitate 
from the bridge into hell — 


MODERATION. Arabic igtipad 


(a31). According to Muhammad’s 
teaching, moderation in all religious matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditions is devoted to.the subject. 
He is related to have sald — 

“The best.act in God's sight is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in a smal! 


“Do whet you are able conveniently; be- 
canse God wih not be tired of rowarding as 
long.as you are not tired of doing” 

“You must continue at your prs ere as 
long a it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired ait down,” 

“ Verily, religion is say, therefore hold it 
firm.” (See Mishkat, Baou-'l.lgtisad.) 

MODESTY (Arabio haya’ sja) 
Is frequently commended in the traditional 
sayings of Mahammad; who is related to have 
sald :— 


“Modesty is a branoh of,faith.” 

“ Verily, spodeaty and faith are joined to- 
géther.” tshkét, book xxil ch. xix.) 

MONASTICISM (Arabic rahbdd- 
niyah Zole) was forbidden by Mu- 
hammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that 'Usman ibn Maz'fin came to tho Prophst 
with the request tha, he might retire from 
ociety and become a. monk (rqhib). The 
. Prophet replied, ‘The retirement which bo- 
cemes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosgne and wait for the time of prayer.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. 8.) | 
` In the. Qur'ån, tbe Christians are charged 
with inventing tho monastio life. Strah lvii 
97; “ We garo them the Gospel, and we be 
into the hearts of these who follow him, 
kindness und compastion; but. as to the 
monastic life, they invented it themselves.” 

According to the Hidéych (vol. ii. p. 215), 
capitation-taz is not to be imposed upon 
Rahibe, whether Obrstitn or Pagan, but this 
iss matter of dispute, 


MONEY. There are three coins 
mentioned in the Qur'kn, (1) Qintër ( jus) 
(2) Dindr ( Jugo), 
Darëhim. 


(8) Dirham ( pe), pl. 


(1) Qintér. Sirah iii, 68: ‘Among the 

por e of the Book are those to ono of whom, 
f you entrust a Pae ne wi restore it.” 

tho Qämüs, it is said that a gintér was 

a gold noin of the value of 200 dinars, but 


i 
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Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Majma‘u 
'l-Bihar (p. 178), says it implies a very con- 
aiderable sum of money, as much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow. It is generally 
tranglated talent. 

(2) Dinér. Sirah iii 68: “There are 
those to whom, if thou entrust a dindr, they 
will not restore it to thee.” It was the dena 
rius, or a small gold coin. 

(8) Dirham. SGreh xii. 20; “ And they 
sold him for a mean prico, dirhams eaunted 
ont.” À silver drachma. [QqmTAR, DNIAR, 
DIRHAM, WEIGHTS. } 

' Mr. Prinsep says: “The silver 
(rupya, silver piece), now current in Musli 
countries, was intraduced, ‘according to Abul- 
fazal, hy Sher Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Humayoon in the year 1542. 
Previous to his time, the Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denarius aurs), and 
the copper fuloos (folls), formed the car- 


' rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah's 
. rupee 


had on one: side tho Muhammadan 
creed, on tho other the omperor’s name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an- 
nular Hindee inscription. Since ‘the same 
coin was reylyed and made more pare,” in 
Akber’s reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abulfazel’s state- 
ment, to have 113 méshas. Akber’s 
square rupee, called from its inscription the 
idly, was of the same weight and yalue. 
coig was also called the chahér-yéres, 
from ‘the four frienda of the Prophet, Abn- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, AH, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is sup- 


posed by the vulgar to havo talismanic power 
MONOGAMY. Although poly- 
par 7 ——— in the Qur'ën, i. — 
“ š fear cannot i 
then only ae ” (Sarah fr. 8), would toon to 
imply a leaning te monogamy, as tho safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author af the AkAléq-:-Ja/ah pays: u Except 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, wbo marry 
to multiply offapring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu- 
rality of wives is not defensiole. Even in 
their. case it were botter to be cautious; for 
husband snd wifo are. liko heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot aupply life to 
two bodigs, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two hames.” (Thompson's 


MONOPOLY. Arabic  ihtikér 
(jl), A monopoly of the neces- 
saries of lifo (as, for oxamplo, the hoarding 
up of grain with the object of raising its 
price) is forbidden ia Muhanimadan law. For 
the Prophet has said:— 

“ Whoever monopolizeth is a sinner.” 

“Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to incréase its price, is both 3 
forasker of God, and is forsaken of God.” 
ap book xii. oh. x.; Hidayah, vol. iv. 
P. +: 


MONTH. Arabic shahr (es), pl. 
shuhitr, The months of thé Muhammadan year 


_ English Translation, p. 966.) 


MONTH 
are lunar, and the first of the month is reckoned 


from the sanset immediately succeeding the ap- 


pearance of the new` moon. (hilāl). Fhe names 
of tho months are: (1) Muharram pæ ; (2) 
Safar Au; (3) Rabiu’) Awwal NV aay: (0) 
Rabi'u "|. Akhir ¿3V aq; (8) Jam 44-018 
F95\ cgulee ; 6) Jumdd& 1-Ukhré (solve. 
osy3\; (7) Rajab 5; (8) Sha'bin (lab ; 
D Rania 4+, ; (10) Shawwil Jy: (11) 
Zu 'l-Qa'dah baasi ght (12) Zà -Hijjah 
yæl gi, 


Four of these monthsare held to be sacre 
namely, Mubarram, Rajab, Za 'l-Qa‘dah, Zü '1- 
Hijjah, and according to the teac of the 
Qur’én (Sarah ix. 36), it ia not lawful for Mus- 
lims te fight during these months, except when 
they attack those ‘‘ who join other gods with 
God, even as they. — one and all.” 

The names of the months seem to have been 
given st a time when the intercalary year 
was in loree, althbugh Muslim writers Assumo 
that the names were merely given to the 
months as they then stood at the time when 
they were so ramed. For a diseussion of the 
formation of the Mnhammadan yoar, the 
reader is referred to that artiole. [yraar.] 

‘ubarram is the first month in the 
Muhammadan calendar, and is so called be- 
cause, both in the pagan ago and in the time 
of Muhammad, it was held anlawtul (hard) 
to go to war in this month. It is considered 
 & most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
is related to have said, “ Whosoever shall 
fast oh Thursday, Friday, and Saturds 
In this month, shall be removed from. hell 
fire a dintance of seven hundred. years 
journey; and that he who shall keop awake 
the first night of this month, shall be foy- 
giver all the éins of Ha par year ; and he who 
shall fast the whole of the first day, shall be 
kept from sin for the next two years.” (Ha- 
nisu 'l- Waizin, p. 164.) The Brat ten days of 
this month are observed in qommemoration of 
the.ma om ef al-Husain, and the tenth 
day 1a the ‘Ashfira’ fnet.. | | 

(2) Safar, the second month, is supposed 
to derive ite name from g#afir, empty,” either 


because in it the Arabians went forth to war ` 


and léft their homes empty, or, according to 
Rubeh, because they left whom they attacked 
empty. According to some writers, it was so 
named from. syufar, “ yellowness,” because 
when it was first so called, it was autumn, 
when the leaves boreo. a yellowish tint. (Vide 
Lane's Arabic Dict. ; ‘Gh dgu Lise are? It 
is held to bo the most unlnoky inauspi- 
elous month in the whole year, for in it, it is 
d, Adam was turned out of Eden, (See 
Hanisu 'l- Waizin.) It was during this month 
that the Prophet was takon ill, bat his partial 
recove took plaoe on the Jast Wednesday. 
(8) Kabtu 'l-Awwal, snd (4) Rabru 'l- 
Akhir, the first and second. spring months, 
are said to have been so named when: the 
calendar was first formed, and when those 
months occurred in the rpring. Muhammad 
died onthe 12th day of the Rabi'u ‘1-Awwal. 
8) Jumddé 'I-Uld, and (6) Jumada ‘l- 
pika, are the ñfth and sixth months, about 


. 
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which there is aome discusaion as to the 
origin of the name. Mr. Lane, in hia Dic- 
tionary, says the, two movths to which the 
namé Jamada freezing) is applied, are said 
to be so called because, when they were so 
namod, they fell in the season of freezing 
water; but thie derivation seems to have been 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen back into, or beyond, the winter, 
for when they received this appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There- 
fore, I hold the opinion of M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
falling in a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of pauoity of rain, 


jamad being an epithet applied to land upon 


which rain has rot fallen, which opinion ts 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months.. (See Lane's Arabie 
Dict. in loco.) | 
(7) Rajab, the “ honoured ” month, so called 
because of the honour in which the month 
was held in the Timos of Ignorence, inasmuch 
as war was not permitted during this month. 
The Prophet ie related to have said that the 
month Rajab was like a snowy white founs 
tain flowing from. heaven itself, and that he 
who ‘fasts on this month will drink of the 
waters of life. It is vallod Rayab-i-Mugar, ` 
because the Mugar tribe held it in. high 
esteem. It is usual for religious Muslims to 
spend the first Friday night (i.e. onr Thurs- 
day night) of this month in prayer. 
of) Sha‘bdn, the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru ‘n-Nabi, “the Pro- 
phot'’s month”), is so called because the 
anciout Arabians used to separate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month in search of water 
(for when the months were regulated by the 
solar year, this month corresponded partly to 
June and partly to Jnly); or, as somé ssy, 
for prédatory expeditions. On the fifteenth 
day of this month is the Shab-i-Barat, or 
“ Night of Record,” upon whioh ít is said that 
God registers annually all the actions of man- 
kind which they are to orm during the 
year, end upon which Muhammad enjoined 
is followers to keep awake the whold night. 


- and fo repeat one hundred rak‘ah prayers. 


IBRAB-I- AMAT.] 
9) Ramazan, the ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 


a8 actrict fast. The word is derived from 


rams, “to burn,™ because it is said that, when 
the month was first named, it ocourred in the 
hot season; or because the month’s fast is 
supposed to barn away tho sins of men, 
(Soo Ghiydgu 'l-Lughah.) Tho excellence of 
thia mont is mach extolled by Muħammad, 
who said that during this month the gatee of 
Paradise are open » and the gates of Hell 
shut. (Mishkat, boek vii. chap i. aec. 1.) 
[RAMASAR.] 

(10) Shawwal, lit. “a bail” is the tenth 
month of the lunar year, and, according to 
Arabic lexicons (see GAtyaqu '- Á, 
Qämăs- &o.), it.ia so. called becanse, when 
first named, it coineided with the season 
when the she-casmels, being apeen et eight 
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months gone with young, raised their ails ; 
‘or, because itwas the month for hunting. 
Tho Arabs used tu say that it was au un- 


lucky mouth in whioh to make marviage . 


comracts, but the. Prophet ignored their thug 
aoguring, and married ‘Ayishah in this 1 ionth. 
Tho ‘Idu "l-Fitr, gr-*the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast,” occurs on the first of this month. 
11) Ze 'l-Qa‘dah, or the month of truce, 
is the eleventh month, and so called by the 
ancient Arabs, becauso it was’ a month in 
which warfare was not conducted and in 
which the people were ongaged in peaceful 
occupations. f ' 
° (12) Zü 'l-Hijah, tho month of he Pil- 
grimago, is the last month of the Muham- 
madan calendar, It {s the month m .which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must by made. a 
visit to the sacred city at another time hewlny 
in no way the merits of a pilgrimage. The 
Hajj, or “Pilgrimage,” is performad, pon 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of his 
month. `The “du ‘l-Azha,. or’ Feast of 
Sacrifice,’ is held-on the tenth. [najg.] 


MORTGAGE. [rsaRau.] 


MOON. Arabic gamar (y). The 
moon is frequently mentioned in the Qur'an. 
Muhammad on three occasions swears hy it 
(Strahs Ixxiv. 85; ‘lxxxiv. 18; xoi. 2), and it 
ls said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (SGrahs x. 5; Ixxi. 15), to run to ite 
appointed gori (Siirahs xxxv. 14; xxxix. 7), 
and tha! it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgmoens (Sirah lxxv. 8). The rivth Sirah 
of the Qur’’n, which is entitled the Suratu '/- 
Chmar, begins with a reference ta the split- 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of oon- 
troversy. It reads: “The hour draws nigh 
and the moon is split asunder. But if the 
sce a. sign, they turn aside and say e 
. Qontinues.” 
A)-Baisšwi refers it to & miracle, and says 

` the unbelievers having — ee ae — 
a sign,. the moon a to eluven 
— But the. most natural explanation of 
tho passage is, that tho expression refers to 

one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak‘ah 


prayer. 

MOORS. The mame (given to the 
Sapena oonguerors of Spain, on account 
of their having * from — Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word Mauri — to 
have been derived from the Ale word 
paupol, “blacks.” (See Smith’s Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Geography : Mauretania.) 

MOSES. Arabic Miusé (,5~y°). Heb. 
PRU, According to Muhammadanism, ho is 


one of. the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to whom the 7uurdt was 
revealed. His special title, or kalimah, is 
Kaliau-‘llah, “ One who conversed with God.” 
A le y account is given of his intercourse 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with the Chil- 
dren of Terael in the Qur'an, which we take 


will make him one of the apostles. 


MOSES 


from Mr. Lane's Selections, together with the 
remarks of the Jalalan, al-Baigdwi, and other 
commentators, in italics. (Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s new ed.-of Lane's Selections, p. 97.) 
‘“We will rehearse unto thee of the hietory 
of Moser and Pharaoh with truth, for the sake 
of people who believe. Verily Pharaoh ex- 
alted himself in the land o/ Egypt, and 
divided its inhabitants into parties fo serve 
Aim. He rendered weak one class of them, 
namely the children of Israel, slaughtering 
their male children, and preserving alive their 
females, because one of the diviners said unto 
Aim, A child will be bora among the children 
oj -Israel, who will be the means of the loss of 
thy kingdom ;—for he was one of the corrupt 
doers. And We desired to he gracious unto 
those who had been deemod weak in the land, 
and to make them modols of religion, and to 
mek, them the heirs of the possessions vf. 
Pharavh, and to establish them in the land o 
Sah ee oF ia, and to show Pharao 
nd Haman and their forcés what they feared 
from,them. And We said, by revelation, 
unto the mother of Moses, the child above- 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save his 
sister, Suckle him ; and when thou feareat for 
him cast him in the river Nile, and fear not 
his being drowned, nor mourn for his separa- 
tion; for We will restore him nnto th H 


suckled him three months, during which he wept 
not; and then she.feared for him, wherefore she 
put kim into an ark pitched within and furnished 
with a bed for him, and she closed st and cast it 
in the river Nile by night. And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor- 
row of that night ; so they put it before kim, and št 
wae opened, and Moses was taken forth from st, 
sucking milk from his thumb ; that he might be 
unto them cventwally an enemy and an affiic- 
tion; for Pharadh-and Hamin es Wow) 
and their forces were sinners; wherefore they 
were punished by his hand. And the wife of 
Pharaoh said, when he and his servants kad pro- 
posed to kill kim, He (s delight of the eye unto 
me and unto thòe: do not ye kill him: per- 
adventure he may be serviceable unto us, or 
we may‘adopt him ss a son, And they com- 
phed with her desiza; and they knew not the 
ost e. 

hen the knew of his having been lighted upon 
when w vi 
became diequitted, and ates had almost made 
him known to be Aer son, had We not fortified 
her heart. with patience, that she might be 
= a s — in w i And 
ahe unto sister Maryam (Mary 
Trace him, that. thou mayest know Ais pi 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they knew not that she was his sister and that 
she was watching him, And Wo forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him from taking the 
breast of any nurse except his mother, before 
his restoration to her; so his sister eaid, Shall 


1 t you unto the le of a house who 
a a bien for ar 


nur fo you, and who will be 
faithfyl unto him? nd ker offer was 
accepted ; ‘therefore she brought his mother, and 
he took her.breast: su she returned with him to 
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her house, as God hath said,—And We rostared. 


him to his mother, that her eye might be cheer- 
fol and that she might not oTe, and that she 
might know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto ker wga true : but the greater namber 
of them (that is, of mankind) know not this. 
And it red not that this was his sister 
and thie his mother; and ke remained with her 
—* * had oo — . — 
paid her,- for e a deerár, which she 
took — it * the mealth of a hostile per- 
son. She then brought him unto Phartoh, and 
he was brought up in his abode, ag God hath 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (Sirah 
xxvi. 17); where Pharaoh said unto Moses, 
Have we not brought thee sp among us a child, 
and hast thou not dwelt among us thirty years 
‘of thy life? 

‘‘ And when he had attained his ago of. 
strength (thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of full age (forty years), Werbe- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in reli- 
gion, before he was sent as a prophet; and thus 
do We reward the well-doers: And he entered 


the oity of Pharaoh, which was Munf — 


phis], he had been absent from him a 
while, dt a time when its inhabitanté were in- 
advertent, at the hour of the noon-sleep, and he 
found therein two men fighting ; thie being of 
his party (namely an Israelite), and this of his 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Israelite to carry firewood to the kitchen of 

without pay: and he who was of his 
party begged him,to aid him against him 
who was of his enemios. So Moses said 
unto the latter; Let him go. „Andit is said that 
he replied ‘to Moses, J Live a mind to put the 
bu on thee, And Moses struck him with 
his fist, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him; and he buried him in the sand. He 
sald, This in of the work of the devil, who 
hath excited my anger; for he is an enemy 
unto the son o At ee ns 
Aim. He said, in once, O my Lord, 
verily I have acted inlarioesly unto mine own 
soul, by killing him; therofore aps me, 
So Ho forgave him: for He is the Vory For- 
giving, the Merciful—He said, O nry Lord, 
ny tho favours with whioh Thou hast fa- 


voured mo, defend me, and Í will by no means ` 


he er assistant to the sinners after thre — 
And the next morning he was afraid iu the 
city, watching for what might happen unto 
him on account of the slain man; and lo, he 
who had bogged his assiatance the day before 
was crying out to him for aid against another 
Egyptian. Moses said unto bim, Verily thou 


art a person manifestly in error, because of 
that hie i 


ch thou hast done yesterday and diy 
But when he was about to lay vialent hands 
npon him who was an enemy unto them both 
(namely unto Moses and bim who begged his 
aid), Ae latter said imagining that he would 
lay violent hands upon him, becguse of that 
which Àe had said. unto him Q Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killedst a soul 
yesterday? Thou desirest net aught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to be [one] of the reconcilers. —And the Egyp- 
tian heard that: so he knew that the killer was 
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Moses; wherefore he departed unto Pharaoh 
and acquainted him therewith, and Pharaoh 
commanded the ececutioners to slay Moses, and 
they betook themselves to seek him. But a man 
who was a believer, of the family of Pharaoh, 
came from the farthest part of the city, .ran- 
ming © Oey Oe was nearer than the way 
by which they had come: ho said, O Mosea, 
verily the chiefs of the people of Pharaoh are 
consulting sespecting thee, to slay thee; 
therefore go forth from the city: verily I am 
unto thee one of the admonishers. Bo he 
went forth from it in fear, watching in fer 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, O 
my Lord, deliver me from the uniast peoplo 
of Pharaoh! 

‘And when he was journeying towards 
Medyen, which was the city’ of Sho'eyb 
(Shu'atb), eight days journey from Migr (named 
after Medyen [Madyan] the son of Abraham), 
and he knew not the way unto tt, he said, Per- 
adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God s-nt 
unto Aim an angel, having in hia hand a, short 
spear ; and he went with him thither. And 
when hë came onto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at if a company ot men 
watering (heir animals; and he found besides ` 
them two women keeping away their sh 
from the water. He anid unto them (namely 
‘the two. women), What is the matter with you 
that ye water not? They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall bave driven 
away their animals; and our father is a vory 
old man, who cannot water the sheep. And he, 
watered for them from another well near anto 
them, pany whfch he lifted a stone that hone. 
could lift but ten poe Then he retired to 
the shade of an Egyptian thorn-tres on account 
of a orrot y the heat of the sun: and he 
was hungry, and he said, O my Lord, vetily I 
am in need of the good provision which 'Thoa 
shalt rond down unto me. And the two wonen 
raturned unto their father in lees time than a 
were accustomed to do: so hè asked them 
reason thereof; and they informed him of the 
person who had for them; whereupon 
Ae said unto one of them, Call him unto me. 

‘And one of them came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 


Jace, by reason of her abashment at him: she 


said, My fathor calleth thee, that ho may re- 
compense thee with the reward of thy hat 
watered for us, And he assented to her call, 
disliking ins his wind the receiving of the re- 
ward: but it seémeth that she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as desired it 
And she walked before him; and the wind biew 
her garment, and herclege were discavcred : 
he said untu he , Watk behind me and direet 
me-in the way. And she did so, until she edhe 
unto her father who was Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace! and with him was prepared a supper 
— ate | hin, St and sup. But ~ re 
j car lest it be a compensation for 
having watered for them, und wt are a family 
who seek not a compensation for deing rd 
He said, Nay, it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
and to give food. Sv he ate; and acquainted 
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him with his case. And when he had come 
unto him, and had related to him the atory of 
hie nang ee the Egyptian and their inten- 
(ion to Aim and his fear of Pharaoh, he 
replied, Fear not: thon hast esca from 
the unjust people (For Ph had no 
dominion over Medyen.) One ot them [namely 
of the women) said (and she was the one who 
had besn sent), O my father, hire him to tend 
our sheep in our stead; for the best whom 
hou canst hire is the strong, the trustworthy. 
Be he asked her respecting him, and 
acquainted him with what hath been above re- 
lated, his lifting up the stone of the well, and 
his saying unto V Wa ind me;—and 
moreover, that when she had coms unto him. 
and he knew of her presence, he hung down his 
head and raised it not. He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to p thee unto one of 
these my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
‘my sheep, cight years; and if thou fulfil ten 
years, if — i own wily ie I desire 
not to lay a ouity upon thee —— 
as a condition the ten vane thou shalt fing 
mo, if God, please, one of the just, who are 
faithful to their covenants. He replied, This 
be the covenant between me and thee; which- 
ever of the two terma fulfil; there shall be 
no Puna against mo by demanding an addi- 
lion thereto; and God is witnoss of what we 
say. And the marriuge-contract was concluded 
according to this; and Sho'syb ordered his 
| to give unto Moses a rod wherewith 


to drive away the wild beasts from his.sheep: . 


end the rods of the prophets were tn his posses- 
ston ; and the rod of Adam, of the myrtle of 
— hea into her hands and Moses took st, 
with the knowledge of Sho'eyh. (Sirah xxviii. 
31-28, 

«Hoth the history of Moses been related 
to thee? when he saw fire, during. his jo 
from Medyen on kis way to Egypt, and said 
unto hie family, or his wife, 
for I have seen fire: perhaps [ may bring 
you a brand from it, or find at the fire a 
guide fo direct me in the way. For ha had 
missed the way in — of the darknésa. 

the night. And when he came unto it (aad 
it was a bramble bush), he was called to by a 
voice saying, O.Moses, verily I am thy Lord í 
therefore pull. off thy shoes; for thon art in 
* ge valley 7 — And ae — 
thee from among es wherefore bearken 
attentively unto et which is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily I am God: there is no 
Deity except Me; therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the honr is coming: I will manifest it unto 
mankind, and its nearness shall appear unto 
them by sts signs, that evory soul msy bë re- 
compensed therein lor its good and evil work : 
.therefere let not him who believeth not io 
-it, and followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing én it, lest thou perish. And what is 
that in thy right hand, O Moses ?—lHie au- 
swered, It is my rod, whereon I lean and 
wherewith I beat down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eat them; and I bave other 
aves for it, as the carrying of provision and the 


arry ye here; 
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water-skin, and the driving a of reptiles: 
ee it down, O — Z he ee 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
along. (od said, Take it, and fear dt not: 
we will restore it to its former state, And he 
put his hand into its mouth; w £t be: 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy /e/t arm-pit, and take št 
forth: it shall como forth white, without 
evil, (that is without leprosy ; shining like the 
rays of the sun, dazzling th¢ siyht;) as another 
sign, that We may show thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apostieship. (And when he 
desired to restore kis kand -to its first atate, he 
put tt.as before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an tls unto Pharaoh aad those who 
. À — 3 for ho hath — exceed- 
pie ogating to hi ivinsty— 
Moses paid o my rd dilate peed otn tiat 
it may the message, and make my affair 
easy unto mo, and loose the kuot of my 
tongue (tkis had arisen — his having been 
burned in his mouth by a live coal aiken he tea 
oo that they may understand my speech 
when I déliver the . And appoint unto 
me a Weyeer of my ly, namédly Aaron 
Haroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
him, and make him a colleagne in my 
affair, that we may glorify Thee much, an 
remember Thee much; for Thou knowest 


us. 
‘‘God replied, Thow hgst. obtained th | 
tition, O Moses’ and We havo been grisicns 
unto thee another ‘time: forasmuch as We 
revealed anto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared .that 
Pharaoh would kill thee amoitg the others that 
were born, saying, Oast him the ark, and 
then cast him, in the ark, inta the river Nile, 
and the river shall throw him on the shore; 
then an enomy unto Moe and an eneiny anto 
him (namely Pharaoh) shall take him. And f 
‘bestowed on thee, — he had: taken thee, 
love from Me, that thow mightest be loved by 
men, 80 that Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
loved thee ; and that thou raightest be bred up 
in Mino eye. Also forasmuch as thy sister 
went that she might learn what became 
they had brought nurses and thou 

to lake lhe bronst of any one of 


M. 
0 j 
tre 


them, and she said, Shall I direct yeu unto 


one who will nurse him? (whereupon her pro- 

wae ted, and she brought his mother 
so We restored theeto thy mother that her eye 
might become cheerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slowest a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast sorry: for his sidugh- 
fer, on account of Pharaoh, and We dolivered 
thee fram sorrow; and We tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. “And 
thou stayedst ten yéars among the le of 
Medyen, after thou hadst coms thither from 
Egypt, at the abode of Sko eyb the Prophet, and 
he married thee to Ais daughter. Then thou 
camest according to My decree, as to ths 
time of thy mission, when thou hadit attained 
the age of fort years, O Moses; and I bavo 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou and thy 
‘brother unto the people, with My nine eigne, 
and cease ye not to remember Me. Go ye 
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unto Pharaoh ; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety, by arrogating to himsalf divinity, 
and spesk unto him with gentle speech, ez- 
horting him to relinquish that conduct: perad- 
— he xil — or m tear God, 
repent.. ( e [mere wrth respect to 
the two [result is ——5 because A ‘God's 
— that he would not .)— They rè- 
lied,.O our Lord, verily we fear that bé may 
e precipitately vielent against. us, has(eni: 
to punish us, or that he may abt with excsed. 
ing injustice towards us. Hoe said, Fear ye 
not; for I am with you: I will hear and will 
see. Therefore go ye unto him, and: say, 
Verily we are the apostles of tliy. Lord : 
therefore send with us the children of Ieraol 
unto Syria, and de not afflict them, but cease 
to employ them in thy difficult works such. as 
digging and building, and carrying the heavy 
burden. We have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in. assert- 
ing ourselves apostles: and peace be on him 
who folleweth the right direction :—that is, he 
shall be secure from punishment. Verily it 
hath been revealed unto us that punjshment 
[shall be inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with. falsehood that wherewith we have come, 
‘and turneth away from tt. (Sirah xx. 8~-50;) 
“Then We sent after them, namely the 
apostles before mentioned [who were Sho’eyb 
and his predecessors}, Moses, with Our signs 
tanto Pharaoh and his nobles, snd they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving tn 
the signs: but see what was the end of the 


corrupt doers. And Moses said, O Pharaoh, 


Verily I am an apostle from the Lord. of fhe 
world unto thee, But he charged him with false- 
hood: so Ae anid, J am right not to sry of God 
aught but the troth. I have come anto you 
with a proof from your Lord: therefore send 
With me to Sýria the children of Israel.— 
Pharaoh said unto him, If on hast como 
with a sign rmat ension, 
produce x if thou be ot host” — ak 
truth. So he cast down his rod; and lo, it 
was a manifest serpent. And he drew forth 
his hahd from his bosom; and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobipe 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he désireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com- 
mand )— They answered, Put off for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the, cities 
collectors fof the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And the enchanters came uhto Pharaoh. 
They said, Shall we snrely have a rewsrd if 
wo be the party who overtome? Ho ans- 
wered, Yea; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitted near nto my pereon: 
They said, 0 Moses, cither do thou cast down 
thy rod; or we will cast down what we have 
with us. .He replied, Cast ye And when 
they cast down their cords and their rods, they 
enohanted the eyes of the men. diverting them 
from lhe true perception of them; and bhey terri- 
fled them ; Yor they imagined them to be sir- 
pents running ; and they performed a great en- 
chantmont. And We spake by revelation 
unto Moses, [saying,}] Cast down thy rod. 
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And lo, it swallowed up what they had 
So the trath 


caused to appear changed. £ 
was confirmed, and that which they had 


‘wrought became vain; and they were over- 


come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanterd cast themselves down 
rostrate: they said, We believe in the 
rd of the worlds, the Lord-.of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have ye believed- 
in Him before I have given you permis- 
sion? Verily this is s plot that ye have 
contrived in the city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
know what shall Aappen unto you at my hand. 
I will’ assuredly out off your hands and your 
feet on the opposite sides—the right hand of 
each and his left oot: then I will crucify you 
al.—They réplied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall wo return, after our death, of whatever 
kind st bes and thou dost not take vengeance 
on‘us but because we belioved in the signs 
of our Lord when they came unto us. O our 
Lord, pour upon us patience, ahd cause us to 
dio Muslims! (Sirah vii. —— 

‘And Ph said, Let me alone that I 
may kill Mosés, (for they had-djverted him 
gren Kiin Aim,) and let him oall upon his 
Lord to defend him from ma Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor- 
ruption to appear in the éafth (that is, 
slaughter, and other offences).—And Moses zaid 
unto his people, having heard this, Vorily, 1 
have recourse for defence unto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud person 
who believeth not in the day of account. - And 
& man who was a believer, of the family of 
Pharaoh (it ts said that he was the son-of his 

ternal uncle,) who concealed his faith. eS . 

ill yo kill a man because bo saith, My Lord 
is God,—when he hath come ante you with 
evident proofs from your Lord? And if bé 
ba a Har, on him [will be] the evil constquenct 
of his lie; but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat. of that punishment ‘with which he 
threateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directeth not hith who is a transgressor, 
or polytheist, (andj a liar. Q my people, ye 
have the dominfon to-day, being overcomiers 
in the land of Egypt; but who will-defend as 
from the — of God tf ye kill, his 
Savourite servants, if it come unto us ?—Pha-. 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do [a ht] 
save what see to bé advisable, wh: T to 
kill Moses ; sand I will not direct you save into 
the right way. And he who had believed. 
said, Ò my people, verily I fear for you the- 
like of the day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Nosh, arid 'A'd 
and. Thamood and those who have lived 
after them: and God wWilleth not injustice 
unto His servants. And, O my people, verily 
I fear for you the day of oalling (that io, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Pata- 
dise and th of. Hel shall often call one to` 
another). the Uday when ye shall furn 
baok the place of reckoning-unio hell. we, 
shall bave no protector agairist God. And- 
he whom God shall canse to err shal) have 
na director, Moreover, Joseph (who wae 
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Joseph the son of Jacob “according to one 
opinion, and who diwed unto the time Z Moses ; 
and Joseph the son of Abrudam the son of 


Jo (he son of Jacob, according to another 
opinson) came unto yon before Moses, with 


evident miraculous proofs; but ye coased not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith he 
çame unto you, until, when he died, ye said 
asvithout proof God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thas Oud causeph to err 
him who ja a tranegressop, or polytheist, [and} 
a scoptic. They who dispure respecting the 
signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come uuto thom sir disputing in vory 
hateful with Gud and with those at have 
believed. Thus God sonleth evory heart (or 
the whole heart) of a proud contumacious 
person. 


“And Pharooh said, O Haman, build for. 


mo a tower, that [ way reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the hesvens, and ascend anto 
the God of Moses; bus verily I think him, 
namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god bit myself. And thus tho wicked- 
ness of his deed wan made to seem comely 
unto Pharaoh, and he was tarned awey from 
the path of rectitude; and the artifieo of 
Pharavh Jended| nov save in loss. And be 
who had belisved said, 0 my people, foliow 
moe: I will direct you into tho right way. O 
tuy people, thie presoni lity 1 only a tem- 
porary enjoyment; but the world tv como is 
the mansion of fru: continuance. Whosoever 
doeib evil, he shall not. be recompensed save 
with tbo like of It; aud whosoever dooth 
good, whetbor male or female, and is a bo- 
Hever, these shall enter Paradlee; they shall 
he provided fur therein without reckoiing. 
And, O my people, how is it that I invite 
you unto salvation, and ye inyite me unio 
the Wire? Yé Invite me to deny God, and 
to ansociate with.Htm that of whioh [ have 
no knowledge; but [ invite you uuto the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving.’ [Tbels is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the woreht; 
of which ye invite me aro not to be invoked in 

a world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return (shall be) unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shall remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what 1 say unto you, and I 
commit my case unto God; for God sceth 
His eervants.— This he said when they threa- 
tened him. for opposing their rehigion. Thereford 
God preserved him from tae evils whioh they 
had artiully devised (namely siuugAler), and a 
most ovil. punishment encompassed the poople 
of Pharaoh, with Pharach himself (namely the 
drowning) , then. they shull be oxposcd bo the 
Fire morning. and evoning; and on the ds 
when tho honr [of pesao ball como, tt 
shall be said unto anyols, Introduce the 
peuple of Pharaoh fnto the most sevece 
panishinent. (Sirah xl. — 

“ And the nobles of the pee dof Pharaoh 
said walo kim, Will thou foses und his 
poopie o that they may act corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to dis thee, and leave 
thee and thy gods? (For he had made for 
them kitfle idols for them to worship, aad he said, 
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Lam your Lordand their Lord ;—and therefore 
he said, I am your Lord the Most High.) Ho 
answered; We will slanghtet their malo chil- 
dren and will suffer their females to live: and 
verily wo shall prevail over them. And thus 


_ they did unto thám; wherefore tha children of 


Leracl complained, and .Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and be- pensati 
the earth belongeth anto God: He causeth 
whosoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the —— end is for those who 
fear God. ey replied, We have been 
afflicted before thou camest unto us and since 
thou hast come unto us. He said; Perhaps 
your Lord wiil destroy your enamy and oabge 
you to succeed [him] in the earth, and He 
will see how ye will act theretn.—And We 
had. punighed the family uf Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruite, that they 
might be admonished und might believe. Bat 
when geod betlded thom, they said, This is 
ours :—that is, we deserve it ;—and they were 
not gratefut for it, and if qvil befell them, 
they ascribed itito the (ll !uck of Moses and 
those believers who were with him. Nay, their 
ill-luck was only with God, He brought it 
upon them: but tha greater namber of them 
know nos Mis. And. they snid unta Moses, 
Whatsoever. sign thou bring unto us, to en- 
chant ys therewith, we will uot believe in 
thee. he ultered an tmprecaulion upon them, 


and We sent upon them the flood, which en- 


tered their houses and reached to the throats of 
the persons sitting, seven days, and the loonets 

wiich ate their corn and their fruits, and thie 
kumimal, or grubs, or a kind of tiek, whioh 
soughi after what the locusts h „n and the 


their food 
anii the blood jn their waters; dintinor i 
but thoy were proud, reusing to ‘believe in 
them, and were a wicked people, And whon 
the panishwent full upon thom, they said. O 
Moses, supplicate for us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath covenanted with thee, 
namely, that He will withdraw from us the 
punishment if we believe: verily, it thou 
remove frqm us the punishment, we 
will aseuredly believe thee, and wo will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
tho punishment until. period at which they 
chould arrive. lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, Lecause they 
charged our signs with falsehood and were 
heedlesa of then. And We caused the people 
who had been repdered weak, by being en- 
slavéd, to inherit the eastern of. the 
earth and ite western parts, which we blessed 
with wate: and trees, (namely Syria); add the 
gracivus word ef thy Lord was talanoa on 
the cluldron of Ieracl; because they had beca 
patieut; and Wo destroyed the structures 
which Pharaoh and his people had built and 


— ftoga, which filled their houses a 


- what they had erected.” (Sirah vii, 124- 


133. 

“ We bronght the children of Israel across 
the sea, and Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until, whes: 
drowning overtuok him, he said, I believe 
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hat there is no deity but He in whom the 
children of Israel believe, and I am.one of the 
Muslims. . But Gabriel thrust into his mouth 
rome of the mire of the sea, lest mercy should 
te ted him, ond said, Now thou “Feifevect, 
ind thou haat been rebollious hitherto, and 
wast (one) of the corrupters. But to-day we 
wiil raiso thoe with thy Hfeless body from the 
cea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shall come after thee. (Zé ss related, on 
the authority of Ibn. Abbas, that some of the 
children of Israel doubted his death; wherefore 
se wes brought forth to them that they might 
see Atm.) Bat verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (SGrah x. 90-92. 

“And We brought the children of Icrael 
soross the sea; and they came unto a ple 
who gave thentselves up to the p of 
idols belonging to theni; (whereupon) they 
sald, O Moses, make for us a god (an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have 8. He 
replied, Verily ye are a people who are ig- 
norant, since ye have reguited God's favour 
towerds you with that which ye have said; for 
that Mebin] in which thése are [occupied 
shall be] destroyed, and vain is that which 
they-do. He said. Shall I seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 


you above the peoples of your time. (Sirah 


vil. 184-196 ) 

And We csused the thin olouds to shade 
you from the heat of the sun in the desert, and 
oaused the manna end the quaile to descend 
upou you, aad said, Eat of tho good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
nol sp.— But they were ungrateful for the bene- 
fit, and stored up ; — il was cul op from 
them, And they inj not Us thereby; but 
—* did injure thoir own svale” (Sirah 
ñi: 

i: — O children of laraol, vᷣhen ye 
said, O Moses, we will not bear patiently the 
haying one kind of food, the manna and the 
quails’; thereforé suppticate for use thy Lord, 
that He may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the earth bringeth forth, of its herbs 
and ite cucumbers and its wheat and Its lea- 
tile and ite onions:—he said wanfe them, Will 
ye take in exchange that which is worse for 
that which is better?—But they refused lo 
recede ; therefore he supplicated God, end He 
said, Get ve down into a gront city; for ye 
shall have (herein what ye have aeked.—And 
the marks of abjection and poverty were 


stamped upon them: so these c tees 
necessarily Delong to them, even if they are rich, 
as ne ily as the stamped coin to 


tts die; and they returned with ind tion 
from God. Thie was because they did dis- 
believe in the signa of God, and slay the pro- 
pheta (as Zechariah and John) unjastly : this 
was because they rebelled and did transgress.” 
(Surah il. 58.) 

And remember when Moses asked drink 
for his people, who had become thirsty tn the 
desert, and We said, Strike with thy rod the 
stone. (Jt was the stone that fled away with 
his garment : sr aig et by like the head 
Ç @ man, marble or .) — 

struck it; and there gushed out from it 


` 
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twelve fountsina, according to the number of 
the tribes, all mon (qack tribe of them) know- 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
(hem, Est ya and drink of the supply of God, 
and commit not evil in the earth, acting cor- 
ruptly. (Sdérah ii. 57. 

‘6 Ttamember alno when We obtained your 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
ts contained in the Jaw, and Aad \ifted up over 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinai,. 
pulled it up by the roots and raised tt over 

had refused to accept the Law, and We 
said, Receive that which We have given vou, 
with resolution, and remember that which is 
contained in it, to do according thereto: perad- 
venture yo will fear the Fire, or acts of dis- 
obedience.—Thon ye turned back after that; 
and had it not been for tbe grace of God to- 
wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. And ye know 
those of you who transgressed on tle Sab- 
bath, by ediching fish, when We hail forbidden 
them to do so, and they were the people of Eyleh, 
and We said unto them, Be ye apes, driven 
away from the society of meon.— Thereupon 
they became ruch, and perished after three 
days.—And Wo made it (namely that punish- 
ment) an oxamplo unto those who wore con- 
temporary with them and those who came 
after them, and a warning to the pions. 

“And We appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights; a’ the expiration of which We would 

k to him, on the condition of his fasting 

ing them; and were [the nights of the 
month of) Dhu-t-Kaadeh; and he fasted 
during them: but when they were ended, he dis- 
liked tke smell of his breath; so he used a 
tooth-stick ; whereupon God commanded him (e 
fast ten other nights, that Hie might speak to 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be exalted hath said, and We Vaya 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-} wieh š 
so the stated time of his Lord was completed, 
forty nights. And Moses said unto his bro- 
ther Aaron, ut Ais ¢ _to the mountam 
Jor the private collocutien, Be thou my deput 
among my people, and act rightly. and fol- 
léw not the way of the corrupt doers by gree- 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Moses came at Our appointed time, 
and hie Lord spake unto him withont an in. 
termediary,. he stid, O my Lord, show me 
Thyself, that: I may see Thee. Ho replied, 
Thon shalt net see Me: but look at the monn- 
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tain, which ts sls r than thou; and if it 
remain firm in Ite place, then shalt thou see 
Me. And when Lord displayed Himself 


to the mountain (thal is, when there appeared, 
of His light, half of the tip of His litt e .finger, 
ae related in a tradition which El. Hdkam hath 
verified). He reduced it te powder, levelling t 
even with the nd around it; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon: And when he reco 
vared, he said, Extolled be Thy perfection ! 
I turn unto Thee repenting. and I am the 
drat of the believers in my time.—God said 
unto him, O Moses, I have chosen thee above 
the peopld of thy time by bonouring thee, by 
My eommissions and by My speck ing unlo 
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thee: therefore receive what 1 havo given 
theo, be of those who are grateful. And 
We wrote for him upon the tables of the Law 
(which were of the lote-tree of Paradisa, or of 
chrysolite, or of emerald; in number seven, or 
ten) an admonition concerning every requisite 
matter of religion, and a «distinct explanation 
of everything; ud said, Therefore receive 
it with resolution, and command thy people 
to act according to the moat excellent [pre- 
cepts} thereof. (Siirah vii. 1388-142.) 

“ And ihe people of doses, after it (that se, 
after his departure for the privute collocution), 
made of their ornaments (which they had bor- 
rowed of the people uf Pharaoh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Sdouree cast for them, ‘and which 
lowed ; for he had the faculty of doing so in con- 
sequence of their having put into, sts mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel; and they took it asa god. Did they. 
not gee that it spake nat to thom, nor directed 
them in tho way? They took it as g god, and 
‘were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they bud erred,-which was a/ter 
the return. of Moses, tbey said, Verily if oar 
Lerd do not have mercy upon us and for- 
give us, we shall assuredly of those who 
perish. (Sirah wii. 146+148.) 

“ And Muses returned unto his people en- 
raged aguinst them, oxceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, O my people, did not your Lord 
promiso you a good true promise, that He 
would give you tha Law? But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, end therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coming after 
me?—They answered, Wa did not bregk our 
promise to thee of our own authority; but 
we were made to carry loags of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which. the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them under pre- 
lence of [requiring them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in. their — and wé 
cast them into the fire, by order of Es-Sd- 
miree. Audin hike manner also Es-Sémiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the goofs of the horse of Gabriel; and he pro- 
duced unto them a corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which ts to give life to that into 
which st is pul; and he had put tt, after he had 
moulded the calf, into ita mouth. ‘And the 
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namely Es-Sámiree and his followers) said, 


‘This is your god, and the god of Moses; but 
he hath forgotton his lord here, and gone to 
seek kim. God saith Byt did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit? And 
Aaron bad aaid unto them, before the return 
of Moses,O my people, ye are only tried by 
it; and verily your Lord is ‘the Compas- 
sionate; therefere follow me, by ene 

Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will byn means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses roturn untọ us. 
Moses sajd after his return, O Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 


bad one astray, from following me? Hast ` 


` Gcceoting your r 
| Propitious, the “Werotfal (Stiruh ii. 51.) 
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thou then been disobedient to my command 


| by remaining among them. who worshipped ano- 


er than God?—He answered, O son of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard ( for he 
had taken hold of his beard with hie left hand), 
nor By tthe: hair of] my head he 
had t hold of his hair with his right han’, 
ta anger). Verily I feared lest if I followed thee 
(for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me thou 
ehouldst say, Thou hast madé a division 
among the children of Israel, and hast not 
waited for my sentence. Moses said, And 
what was thy motive far doing as thou hest, 
O Sémireo? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not; the eforeI tgok a handful of 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 


_ calf; and thus my soul allured me to take a 


of the dust above-mentioned, and „to 
cast Yt upon that which had no life, that it 
miyle have life; and T saw that thy people had 
demanded of thes that thou wouldst them 
a yod; so my soul suggested to me that thir 
calf should be their god. Moses said unto hin, 
Then get thee gone /rom among ‘us, and [the 
unishment] for thee during the period of thy 
life (shal) be}, thar thou shalt say unto iohdl- 
soever thou shalt sce, Touch me not :—(0o he used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched 
anyone, or en touched Aim, they both be- 
came affected with a burning /ever:) and 
verily for thoe is a threat which thon shalt 
by no means find to be false. And look at 
thy ged, to the — of Which thou hast 
oontinned devoted. We will. assuredly barn 
it: thon we will asguredly reducé it to pow- 
der and scatter ff in the sea. (And Moses, 
ter he had ghaughtered it, did this.) Your 
aity is God only, except whom there {fs no 
deity. He oad all things by His 
knowledge.—-Thus, O Mo}uamdd, do We re- 
late unto theo accounts of what hath bap- 
ned heretofore; and We heve given theo, 
om Us, an admonition; namely the Kur-én. 
(Sérah xx. 88-99.) | 
“ And they were mado to drink down the 
calf inte their hearts (thai is, the love of it 
mingled with their hearts as drink mi 
because of their unbelief. (Sirah ii 87.) 
ia ——— “i children — oes 
osos anid unto hie people who 
the calf, O my people, verily ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking ta yourselves 
the calf as a god; therefore turn with repen- 
tance unto your Oreator from the worship of it, 
and slay one anothor: (that is, let the innocent 
among you slay the criminal :) this will be best 
for you in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you. a black cloud, lest one of you should sec 
another and have compassion on bis, until there 
were slain iv you about seventy thousund. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you, 
I itance ; for He is the Very 


O children of Iwraol, 
when ye said, having JSorth with Moses 
to beg pardon of God /Gr your worship of the 
calf, and having heard his words, O Moaes, we 


“ Remember, also, 
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will not believe thee until we see God mani- 
festly :—whereupon the vehement sound as- 
sailed you, and ye died, while ye beheld what 
happenéd to you.  Thén "We raised. you to life 
after ye had been dead, thet peradventuro ye 
might give thanks. (Sirah ii. 52, 58.) 

“ And Moses chose from his people seven 


meni, of thore who had not worshi; the calf, by 
the command of God, at. the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to “sk. or the 
companions’ worship of the calf; he went 


forth with them; and when the conyulsion 
(the violent earthquake) took thom away (be- 
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i chiefs whom Moses sent to discover the circum- 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had ` 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the state of the giants, except- 
ing — Moses, wherefore the other chiefs 
coward y said unto them, Enter ye upon 
them th tho gate of the city, and fear 
them nols for they are bodies without hearts ; 
and when ye enter ib, ye overcome ; and upon 
od place your dependence, if ye be believers. 
—But they said, O Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein. Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight: for we remain 


cause, ecith Ibn-’Ahbds, Gd not separate | here.—Then Moses said, O my Lord, verily I 
ves from their when the latter | am not master of any "but myself and. -my 
worshipped the calf), Moses asid, O my Lord, | brother: therefore distinguish between us 
if Thou hadet pleased, Thou hadst destroyed | and the ‘unrighteous people.—God replied, 
— before my gotny forth with that the | Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for- 
children of Israel might have beheld it and | bidden them forty years; they asuall wander 
might nol suspect me; and me [also]. Wilt | in perplexity in the land: and be not thou 
Thou destroy ns for that which the foolish | solicitqus fur the unrighteous people.—The 


amcng ns have done? . It is naught but Thy 
trial: Thon wilt cause to err thereb 
Thow pleasest, ahd Thou wilt rightly 
whom Thon pleasest. Thou art our guardian 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us; for Thou art the best of those who 
forgive: and appoint for us in this world 
what ie good, and in the world to come; for 
unto Thee have we turned with repentance. 
— God replied, I will afflict with My punish- 
ment whom I please, and My mercy extendeth 
over everything tn the world; and I will ap- 
t it, in the world to come, for those who 
ear and give the legal alma, aud those who 
believe on Our signs, who shall follow the 
apostle. the illiterate prophet. Mohammad, 
whom they shall find written down with them 
in the Pantsteuch and the Gospel. by Ase name 
and Ava description, He will commend them 


‘whom 
de 


lend through | which they wandered was only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journe 

— the night with diligence; but in the 
they hai! found themselves in the place 

—— d set forth; and they journeyed 
during the doy in lika manner. Thus they did 
until all of them had become extinct, excepting 
those who had not attained the age df twenty 
years; and tt is said that they were six hun- 
usand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
| deserts and mercy was their tot: but punish- 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about w die, thai He 
would bring him as near as a stone's throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore He did so. And 
Joshua was made a: prophet after thé forty 
[years], and he gave orders to fight against 
tants, So he went pith those who were 


with him, and fought against them: and it was 


that which b ht, and forbid them that shy a eni and the sun stood still for him awhile, 

which is évil; an will allow them as lawipl | until he had made an end of fighting against 

the- good things among those forbidden in their | them. (Strah v, 28-29.) 

* and prohibit them the impure, as carrion “ Kéroon [or Korah] was of tlhe people of 
and other things, and will take off from them | Moses (Àe was the son of his paternal uncle, 


their burden and the yokes that were upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul (for ah atone- 


mens] in repentdnoe; and the cutting of the 
mark Wf by ioe impurity. And those sA shal) 
belleve and. honour him and assist 


ht which shall be sent 
down with him, nd the Kur-dn, these shall 
be the prospe cus. (Sirah vil. 154-156.) 
‘© And rememoer when Moses said unto his 
reople, O my people, remember the favour 
d towards you. since He hath ap — 
— from among you, and made you 
(masters of servants and other atten- 
dants)yand given you what He pre not Lael pi 
any (other) of the peoples (a de 
the uand other thi 

enter the Holy Land whic 
and tarn not — 


for you ( Syria), | 
lest ye turn var Pe hey replied, O 
verily there i» in it a gigantic ple, — 
remains of: the. tribe of ’A'd, and we will not 
énter it-until they.go forth from it; bat if. 
they go forth from it, then we will. enter. . 
"Z reupon two men, of those who feared to 
disobey God, namely Joshua and Caleb, of the 


him and aie the li 


ple, 
bod hath 7 people 


Horas, 





and the son of his maternal aunt, and ho be- 
lieved in him); but he behaved ineolently 
towards them; for We had bestowed upon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy bardens fof a-company of men endowed 
with strength, sn number, as some syn rey? 


and some, Sortys and some, ten; and 


another number. Remember when his opie 
(the believers among the children of I. said 
anto him, Rejoice not exulfingly in the .abun- 


dance of thy wealth ; for God oeth not those 
who 80 rejoice; but soek to attain, by means 
os the — Goa Bath given thee, the 
attér abode [of Paradise}, by expanding thy 

wealth in the service of God; and neglect inet 
art in this world, to work therein Sor the 
to coma; but ‘be ae unio man- 
, as Gdd hath been 


thy 
wor 
kind, by y bestowing ams 
beneficent — 160 $ and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth; for God loveth not. 
the corrupt doers. He ‘replied, T have only 
been given it on account of the -knowledge 
on I possess. For he was the most learned 
g children of Israel in the Law, qfter 
Hoses and Aaron. God satth, Did he not 
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know that God had destroyed béfore him, of 
the generations, those that were mightler 
than he in strength, and who had amassed 
more abundance of wealth? And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be- 
cause God knoweth them: therefore they shall. 
be sent into the Fire without a reckoning. And 
Kdroon went forth unto his people in his 
pomp, with hie many dependants mounted, 
adorned with gurments of gold and silk, u 

decked horses and mules. Those who desir 

the present lifo said, O would that wo hed 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
Kédroon in this world! Verily he is possessed 


of great good fortune !—But those unto whom. 


‘knowledge of what God hath promised in the 
world to come had been given, said unto them, 
Woe to you! The reward of God in the world 
to. come (which is Paradise) is bettor for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness 
than that which hath been bestowed. on Kéroon 
in the present world; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God. And 
We caused the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him end his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the (number of the] saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha! God 
enlargeth provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of Hie servants, and is sparing Y it unto whom 
He pleassth! ad not God been gracious 
unto us, He had caused [the oarth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us! Aha! the un- 
grateful for His. benefits do not prosper! 
(Sirah xxviii. 76-82.) 
“ Remember, when Moses said unto his 
‘ people (when one of them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known, and. they asked him 
ta beg (dod that He would discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicated Him), Verily God 
commandoth you to saçşrifoco a cow, The 
said, Dost thou mako a jest of us? He aaid, 
I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de- 
éidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may manifest to us what she ie; thut is, what 
is her age. Moses replied, He saith, She is a 
cow neither old nor young; but of a middle 
age, between those ‘wo: therefore do as ye 
are commanded. They said, Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow: her oolour is very bright: she 
rejoiceth the beholders. They said, Suppli- 
cate for us thy Lord, that He may manifest 


to us what she is, whether she be a pasturing 
er a working cow; for cows of the jption 
mentioned are to us liko one another ; wo, 


if God please, shall indeed bo rightly directed 
to hor. (Ln u tradition st ts acid, Had they 
not sqid, ‘Lf Qod picaso,’-- sha had not ever 
been munifested tv them.) Mo roplivd, He 
saith, She is a cow not subdued ly work that 
plougheth the ground, nor doth she water the 

eld: [she is] free from defects and the marks 
of work; there is no colour in her different 
from the rest of her colour. They said, Now 
thou hast brought the truth. And they sought 
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her, and found her in the possession of the 
young — who acted piously — Ais 
mother, and they bought or as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they saori- 
ficed her; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. (And in a tradition tt ts said, Had 
they sacrificed uny cow whatever, He had satis- 
fied then: but they dcted hardly towards them- 
selves; so (God acted hardly towards them.) 
And when ye slew a soul, and contended to- 
ther respecting it, (and God brought forth 
light] that which ye did conceal—this is 
the beginning of. the story (and was the occa- 
sion of the order to sacrifice this particular 
cow,]) We said, Strike him (tat is, the slain 
person) with part of her. he was struck 
with tongue; or the root of her tail, or, as 
some say, with her right thigh; whereupon he 
came to Nye and saéd, Such-a-one ard such-a- 
one slew -me,—to the two suns of his uncle. 
And he died. They two (the murderers] were 
therefore deprived of the inheritance, and were 
slain. "Thus God raiseth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (the proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raiss to life 
one soul is abla to raise to life souls, 
Then your hearts became hard, O ye Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and they 
were] as stones, or more hard: for of stones 
there are indeed some from which rivers gush 
forth; and of them there are indeed some 
that cleave asunder and water issueth from 
them; and of them there are indeed some 
that we down through fear of oo i. whereas 
ts are not impressed, nor do row 
— ——— Bat Ded ie 
not heedless of that which yo dọ: He only 
reserveth you unto your time. (Sùrah ii. 69- 
69. 
| — when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired kno e from him, I will not 
cease to go forward until I reach the place 
whore the two eens (the Sea of Liresce and the 
Sea of Persia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. when they reached the place 
where they (the two seas) met they tone 
their fish: Loe ogo to.take tt up, on thes 
departure; and Moses ot to remind him; 
and it ae in t — by a holjow 
assago, withholding water from it. 
And when they had passed boyond that place, 
meal on the following duy, (Moses) said unto 


pr until the time of the 
his young man, B us our mo -meal : 
we 


vo © on fatigue from this our 
ourney. replied, What thinkest thou? 
hen we repaired to the rock to rest at that 


place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
forget to mention it but the Devil; and it 
made ite way in tho sen in a wonderful 
iene That — vur loss 

t what we were ing: for st 
o of our finding him — 
seek. And they returned by the way that 
they had come, following the footsteps, and 
came to the rock. And they found one of Oar 
servants (namely El-KAigr) unto whom We 
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had granted mercy from Us (that ts, tha 
gift of ecy in the opinion of some, and the 


rank of a saint according to another opinion, 
which most of the learned hold), and whom 
We had taught knowledge from Us r ting 
things unaeen.— El- éree hath ted a 
tradition that Moses performed the office of a 
preacher. among the children of Israel, and was 
asked who was, the most knowing ea 3 to 
which he answered, I :—~w blamed 
him for this, becuuse he did not refer the know- 
ledge thereof to Him. And (od said unto him 
yee Verily I have a servant at the 
e where the two seas meet, and he is more 
* ying than thow. Moses said, O my Lord, 
and how shall 1 meet with hin? He answered, 
‘Thou shalt take with thee a fish, and put tt 
info a measuring veseel, and ‘where thou shalt 
lose the fish, there ts he. So he took a fish 
and put st into a. vessel. Then ke departed, and 
Joshua the son of Nun departed with him, until 
they came to the rock, where they laid down 
their heads and slept. And the fish became 
tated in the v and es from tt, and 
Jall-înto the sna, mri — sea 
a hollow ; wi i water 
fish eo that št became bike A over 
tt: and when Moses’ companion awoke, he for- 
got to inform-Aim of the fish. 

“Moses said unto him [namely El-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thee, that shou mayest teac 
me ] of that which thou hast been 
taught, fora direction unto me? LHe answered, 
Verily thou canet not have patience with mo. 
For how canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thon comprehendest not the 
knowledge !—He repliéd, Thou ehalt find me, 
if God please, patient; and I will not disobey 

command of thine. He said, Then if 
thon follow me, ask me not res any- 
thing: but be patient until I give thee an 
account thertof. And Moses desented to his 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore of the. sea, until, when they em- 
barked in ths ship that passed by them, he, 
El-Khidr, made a hole in it, by — out a 
| plank or fwo planks from it on the outside by 
means of an axe when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses said unto him, Hast thou 
made a hole in it that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
ae is related that the water entered not the 
) He replied, Did I not say. that thou 
couldst not have patience with me? ` —— 
said, Chastise me not for my forgetfalness, 
ao — on me a — = my case.— 
nd t eparted, after they gone forth 
from the’ vessel, — Tatil when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing right wrong, playing with other 
children, aad he was the most beautiful of them 
in couhtenance, and he (£l-Khigr) slew him, 
Moses said ento kim, Hast thou slain àn inno- 
cent soni, without Ais having slain a, soul? 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing.—He re- 
plied, Did I mot say that thou couldet not have 
patience with me? [Mesos] eaid, If lask thee 
concerning anything after this time, suffer 
me not to accompeny thee. Now hast thou 
received from me an excuse for thy separating 


‘thy Lord desired that t 
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thyself from me.—And they departed [and 
proceeded] until, when they came to the 
people of a city (which was Antioch), they 
asked food of its people; but they refused to 
entertain thom: and they found therein. a 
wall, the height whereof was a. hundred cubits, 
which was about to fall down; whereupon he 
(El- KaAidr) set it upright wth his hand, Moses 
said unto Aim, If thou wouldst, thou mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwithstanding our want of food. 
El- Khir said unto him, Thies ehall be a sepa- 
ration between me and thee; but before my 
separation from thee, 1 will declare unto thee 
tho interpretation of that which thou couldst 
not bear with pationoe. 

“ As to the vessel, it belonged to ten poot 
mon, who pursued their business on the sea; 
and I desired to render it unsound ; for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound vessel by force. And 4s 
to the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
fearetl that he would transgress against them 
rebelliously and impiously : for, aecording to 
a tradition related by Muslim, he was consti- 
tuted by nature an unbeliever, und had he lived 
he. so acted; wherefore we dosired that 
their Lord should create fot them a better 
than he in virtue, and [one] more disposed 
than he to filial piety. And God created for 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth io a prophet, by means of whom God 
directed a fo the right way. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the oity, and beneath it was a treasure 
buried, of gold and silver, belonging to them; 
and their father was a on man; and 

y should g¢ttain 
their, age of Stronyth and take forth their 
treasure through the meroy of thy Lord. 
And I did it not (namely what hath been mer- 
tioned) df mihe own will, but by direction of 
God, This is the interpretation of that whic 
thou couldst not bear with patience. (Sirah 
xvili. 69-81.)” 

The follow romarks are taken from 
Sale's notes of al-Baizgdwi.and other commen- 
tators :— 

“There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swarthy man; and that when he pat his 
hand into his bosom, and drew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur- 
passitig the brightnese of the sun. 

“ Moges ‘had an impediment in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the following acei- 
dent. Pharaoh one day ọ him in his 
arms when a ohild, he suddenly laid hold of 
hie beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, which put Phrrach into snch a pas- 
sion, that he ordered him to be put to death : 
but A’siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
be was but a child, who could not distinguish 
between a burhing coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the experiment to be made; and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the coal and put it into his mouth, arid burnt, 
his tongue; and thereupon he was pardoned. 
— This is a Jewish story a little altered. 

‘It ie related that the midwife appointed 
to attend the Hebrew women, terrified by a 
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s hich appeared bet ween the syes of Moses 
his birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that her mother kept him 
in her house, and pursed him three montlis; 
after which it was impossible for her to oon- 
ceal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches moro atriotly. 

‘¢ The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyrus, aud 
pee it, and put in some cotton and 

ving laid the child therein, committed it. 
to the river, a branch of which went into 
Pharaoh's garden: that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at tho Lead of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting witb his wife 
A siyeh, the daughter of Muzahem; and that 
ti. king, having sommanded it to be taken 
ap and ppened, and finding m it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mentien a mira- 
raculons vation of Moses before he was 

at into the ark; and tell us, that his mother 
ving hid bim from Pharaoh's officers in an 
oven, his aister, in her mother's absence, 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child wae (here; but that he 
was afterwards taken out uvhurt.” 


MOSQUH. The Mukaminadan 
place of worship, which is called in Arabio 
mugftd (deprive). Tho term" mosque” ia found 
in al] Koropean la es, and mast haye bean 
— ae the Ara — of the werd 

Spanish, mesquita; an, mosches ; Ger- 
A Moschee; Frouch, mosquée; English, 
mosque or mosk. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MASJID. 


MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 
a mother is enjoined in the Qur'in.’ Sirgh 
xlvi. 14; “We have prosoxibed for man kind- 
ness towarde his parents. His mother bore 
bim with trouble. and brought him forth with 
trouble.” ON 
(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
tl sir children. | 
(8) Thoy are not, without their hnsband' 
permission, allowed to move them to s atrhnge 
place, (Hidayah, vol. i pp. 886, 890.) 
of 


MOURNING. , he period 


mourning for the dead is restricted to three. 


days, during which time the friends and rela- 
tives are ex tc visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
( fatihah), and speak words of capsvlation 
ta'ziyah). But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a-period of fonr 
months and ten days, whith period is called 
thdad. these poriode of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
sailed garmente. Lamontation, bukd’ (Heb. 
bokhoh), far the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet —— book v. ch. vii.), but 
it ia nevertheless a comunion custom in the 
East, amongst all acots of Muhammadans. 
(See drabian Nights; Lane's Modern Egyp- 
lions ; Shaw's Travels in Barbary.) | 


| 
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MUʻA HID (aalas), One who enters 
into covenant (‘ahd) with another. An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Goveramont to 
enter its towns and carry on traffle, fe 4 
aimmi. (zimmt.] 


AL-MU'AKHKBIR (ya). “The 
Deferror.” Ove of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur'an, but js given in the Hadig. 


MU‘ALLIM (Alas). A teacher in 
a school or mosque, Al-Afwaliimu ‘le 
Awwal, “© Tho first teacher,” fe a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Asnonget the 
Sifie it ie used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. AMuullimu ‘]-Malaikah, 
“The teacher of angels,” is also used by the 
Safle for Adam, because it is said in the 
Quran, Sarah ii. 31: “O Adgw, declare 
unto them (the angols) their names.” 


MU‘ANAQAH (löisi). ËEnibra:. 
ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one’s: 
friend. A otstom especially — by 

i oh.. iij.. 


aye (Mishkat, book 
ph. <. ' 
aL-MU‘AQQIBAT (wildest), Lit. 
“The succoeding ones,” A title givoa to the 
revording angels. ‘[uinamu L-KATIBIM. } 
MU'AWIYAH (kae). Tho sixth 
ah, and the feunder of tha Umaiyah 
ynasty (the Ommiades). He was the eon of 


Ab@ Safyfn, one vf the leading Oompsanions 
of Muhammad, and became ` ifah on the 


doath of al-Hasan, and is tegarded with great 
hatred by the Shi‘ahs. Hoe died am: 60. He 
was tho first Khalifah w] o made tho Khali- 
fave hereditary. 


al-MU‘A W WIZAT (w\synedl). Lit. 
“Tho seokers of refuge.” Tho: two last 
— — ¿É 
trata - (c , inning with, 
Bey : T flee for Re 2 the Lord of the 
Da — N ) F 
drath ? és (cxiv. inning, “Say: I 
floe for retuge to the L mop.” 7 
aae chaplar a — by Muham- 
© be recited after each eteted ey. 
(Muka, book iv. cb. xix. pt. 9.) a 


MU'ʻAZ IBN JABAL (Jy o vlan). 


‘One of fhe most famous of the * Companions.” 


Ho was of the Banfi Khazraj, and was only 
twenty years ef age at the battle of Badr. 
Being-well skilled in the Qur’in, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the | 
— of Islim. He was alec tech ao the: 
gead of a band of collectora of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qisi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, to became a leading 
person in tho counsels of Abū Bakr and ‘Umay, 
and was placed in chargo of Syria by the 
latter Khalifah. He died st Ta‘fin ‘Amawis: 
MU’AZZIN (y3y°), The caller of 
the azén, or “ summons to prayer:” In sinall 
mosques, the agin is given by the Imam, bat 


| in tho larger ones, an oficial ie specially ap- 


MUBAH 


ointed for the purpose. When the mosque 
a minaret, he calls from the top of it, but 
in smaller places of worship, from the aidé of 
the miceque. The first mu'aggin was Bilal, 
the son ol an Abyssinian slave-girl, and Mu- 
i is related to have said, “The 
callers to prayer may expeet Paradise, and 
whoever servee in the office for seven years 
shall be saved from hell fire.” ( Mishkat, book 
iv. ch. vi.) [asax.] 


MUBAH (gh). Lit. “ Allowed.” 
A term used.in the religious and-ceremonial 
law of Isldta for an action which g on 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise nor blame. 


MUBARAT (0,4). “Mutual dis. 
charge.” A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man saye to his wife, “I am dis- 
charged from the marriage between you and 


me,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
same as khul‘. 
Ar-MUBDT' (. s=). “The Pro- 


ducér or Beginner.” One.of tha ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qar’in, but the idea is expressed 
in lzxzv. 13: “He produces and re- 
stores.” | 


MUBTADI' (f3%). Lit. “An 
inventer.” A heretic, é6r a brodcher of hew 
opinions. 


MUDABBAR (se). A slave who 
has ved his freedom in consequence of 
the master’s death, in accordance with a pre- 
vious promiee. 


MUDDA'L (44). A plaintiff in 


a law-suit 


MUDDA‘T-‘ALATH (dle ase). A 
defendant in a law-suit. ( et) 


at-MU DDASSIR. (prot). Lit. 
“ The Enwrapped.” The titfe of the txxrvth 
Sarah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word ocours. “ O Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and ” This is 
considered by some to be sho earliest ‘Sirah 
in the Qur’in, but others think it wae the 
zcvitk = [moHAMMAD.] 


MUFARRIHU 'L-AHZAN (c 
uye). Lit. “The making chess ful 
under affliction.” A term used by pious Mus- 
= — — — — — 

ey say, u Š 
fe we ith a firm belief E yas 
of fate. (‘Abdu ‘r-Rassiq's Dict. of Safi 
eTerms.) 

“MUFSID (ste). “A pernicious 
person.” It oceursin the Qur’in tly, 


e.g. Sürah il. 219: “God knoweth t 
dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer 


(muplih)” — 
MUFTI ( The officer who 


‘expounds the law. k, assists the Qisi, or 
judge, 


fe, and supplies him with fatwds, or deci- . 
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aions. He must be learned in the Qur'an and 
Hadig, and in the Muslim works of law. 


AL-MUGĢHNI (y3). “The En- 
richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or. 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’én, Sirah iv. 129; .“ God can make both 
independent (4t.‘ enrich’) out of His abun- 


dance. 

MUHADASAH (Bowe) Lat. 
“ Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Süfis for the calling of a person. by God 

ugh some outward means, as when, ac- 


cording to the Qur'in, Sirah xxviii. 80, God 


ko to Moses out of 9 tree. (‘Abda 'r- 
Haxziq’s Dict. of Safi Terms.) À 
MUHADDIŞ (wams). (1) The 


narrator of a Hadig or acts and worda of 
stemmed (2) One learned in the Tradi- 
ns, 


aL-MUHAIMIN (yei). “The 
Protector.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God. It occurs in.the Qur'in, 
Sirah lix. 28,“ He is .. . the Protector.”. 


MUBHAJIR (ye). From hijrah, 

“ flight.” One who performs Aijrah either by. 

) leaving Makkah in company with the 

ophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 

infidel power, or (8) by fleeing from what 
God has forbidden. ~ 

The pl. 


MUHAJIRON —RXVR 
used for all thoee converts to Islim who fled 


‘ol Muhat. The exiles or refugees. 
with their Prophet from Makkah. Under 


the title are also inclndod all who from time. 


to time jéived Muhammed at al-Madinah, | 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah ‘tn ‘ 
AH.8 They rank firet.in order amongst the 
Companions of the Prophet. 


MUHALLIL . Lil: * One 
who makes lawful” The man who marties 
a divorced wife in order to make her lawfnl 
for her former husband if he wish. to marry. 
her. [Drvoror.] 


MUHAMMAD (see). Lit. “The 
Praised One.” Sometimes spelt Mohammed, 
Mohomed, or Mahomet, | 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known as Mubammadaniem, but: 
called by its own adherents Islam ISLAX],. 
was the posthumous son of 'Abdu 'lëb, by 
his wife Amingh. ‘Abdu ‘llth belonged to 
the family of Hashim, which was the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be directly descended from 
Ishmael. The father of ‘Abdu ‘lih and the 

ather of ‘Muhammad, was ‘Abdu '- 
uftalib,-who held the high office of austo- 
dian of the Ka'bah. [xatba] The same 
year which saw the destruction of the Abys- 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
of Arabia, known as the Era of’ the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders brought with them, 
witnensed the birth of Muhammad. Maham- 
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mad is said to have been born about fifty-five 
days after the attack of Abrahah, or on the 
12th day of the month Rabiu 'l-Awwal of the 
first year of the Era of the Elephant, which 
M. Oaussin de Perceyal believee to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Chosroes the 
Great (Kasra Anushirwan), and calculates 
the date to have been August 20th, a.v. 570 
(see voLi. pp. 282,283). According to Sprenger, 
it wae April 20th, a.v. 671 (Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 188.) 

Muhammad wus born at Makkah Aud 
immediately npon his birth, his mother, 
Aminah, sent. a special messenger to inform 
‘Abdu ‘l-Muttalib of the news. The mes- 
senger reached the chief as he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah, in thọ 
midst of his sone and principal men and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
‘and went to the Ka bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The Quraish tribe begged the grand- 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but ‘Abdu ']-Muttalib said, “1 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Muhammad, “the praised 
one.” | | 

Al-Haflz, on tho — of Makhzaw 
(quoted by Abi I-Fida’, p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhaumad wss born, the 
palaco of Chosroes wan shakon, aud fourteen 
of ita turrets fell; the fires of the Persiany 
were extinguished, which had not been extin- 
guished before for a thousand years; and the 
lake Sawab sank. 

It was not the custom of the belter clase 
of women amongst the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 


aoon after his birth, was made qver to Ñu- ` 


waibsh, s slave-girl of his uncle Aba Lahah. 
Suwaibah had a eon, whose name was Mas. 
rih, whom she nursed at (he same time. and 
she had also nursed Hamzašh, Muhammad'a 
uncle. and Aba Salimah; so that these three 
men were his foster-brothers. Suwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
cbild was made over to Halimah, a woman of 
the tribe of the Banii Sa‘d. Halimah was the 
daughter of ‘Abda ‘lab Aba Zu'aib, the eon 
of al-Harig, and she took Muabsnmiad to her 
desert home, amongst the Banu Sa‘d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimnah was ‘Abdu 
‘llah, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Hara- 
mah. 
` The following story connected with Ma- 
ammad's stay with Halimah is — 
ba '1-Fidë' (p. 64). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and his fvster-brother went out 
to a distance from the house. when Halimah's 
son came to bie mother and said, “Two men 
clothed in white ralments have taken bold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have rip open his belly.” So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to the place where 
‘ae ohild was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, ‘‘ What hae happened to 
thee child?” And ho answered and said, 
“Two men cams to we, and threw me down 
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and — up my belly.” Then Halunah'a 
husband said to her, “J greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah And Halimah said 
to Aminah, “I ain afraid be is possessed of a 
devil.” But Aminah said, “What in the 
world can Sataa haye to du with my son that 
he should be his enemy?" 

This ciroumstance hss been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took oul 
the heart ef the child agd washed it from tho 
staina of original sin. And some commenta- 
tors say the first verase of the xcrvth Súrah 
of the Qur’gn alludes to it: “ Have we not 
opened thy breast?” 

Muhammad ever retained a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Band Sa‘d, and, in after years, he 
used to say, “Verily I am tbe most perfect 
Arab amongst you. My descent is from the 
Quraish, and ny speech jis the tongue of the 
Bani: Sa‘d.” 

[n his sixth year, Muhamioad was taken by 
hia mother to al-Madinah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, and died at a place 
called al-Abwa’, where hor body was buried. 
In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother's tomb at al-Abwa’, and wept over it, 
saying, “ This is Lhe gráye of my mothor; 
the Lord hatb permitted me to visit if, and I 
sought leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
wes not granted. Yo TI called my mother to 
reinembranoce, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and I wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by Umm Aiman, who, although young 
in years. became his faithful nurse and com- 
panion. Tho charge of Mubammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Abdo ‘l-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years afterwards, and the 
obild was committed to the care of his pater- 
nal uncle, Aba Talib When Muhammad 
was twelve years old, he was takeu by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 

roceeded éa far as Busra. The expedition 
asted for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, Abad ‘1-Fida’, it was at 
Busré that Mubammad met the Christian 
menk Babaira’, who is related to havo ssid to 
Abé ‘Talib, “Return with this youth, and 
guard him from the hatred of the Jews; for 
reat dignity awaita this your brother's son.” 
t was on journey that. Mubsmmad wee 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Ohristianity in Syria, end had an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na- 
tional and social customs of Ohristians. He: 
must have also passed — many Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was: on the oocasion of this journey 
that Muhammad's mind became first im-, 
ressed witli the absolute necessity of reform- 
ng, not only the gross idolatry of Makkah, 
but * dograding social habits of the Arabian 


poopie, 

After this journey, the youth of Mohammad 
seems to have been passed uneventfully, but. 
all authorities agree in ascribing to him a çor- 
rectness of manner, and a purily of morals, 
which were at that time rare amongs! the 
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people nf Makkah. The fair character and 


nononrahble hoaring of the unobtrusive youth | 


won the approbation of the citizens of Mak- 
kab, and by rommon consent he received tho 
titlo of al-Amin, “ The Faithful.” 

Betwoon the years a.p. 580-590, tho sacri- 
logious war bioko out botween tho Qaraish 
and the Banh Hawazin, which lastod for 
nearly ton yaara. In two of the contosts, 
Muhammad. — only a lad, accompanied 
hia anoles in their local wars. They were 
called “sacrilegious” because they were car- 
ried on during the sacred monthe, when fight- 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad passod away 
without any othor incidents of interest. At 
this poriod he was omployed, like other lads, 
in tending the shoop and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 


used afterward to allude to his shepherd 


lifo, and say ıt comported with his prophetic 
office, oven as it did with that of Moses and 
David: “ orily there hath been do-prophet 
— hath not performed the work of a shep- 
6 
When Muhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifty year, on the recommondation of his 
vhole, Abi Talib, ho entered tho servico of 
Khadijah, a rich widow of Makkah. Sho 
was of the Quraish tribe, the deughter of 
Kbowailid ibn Asad. With Mnisarah, her 
servant, Mahbammad was placed in charge of 
tho widow’s merchandise, and he again tra- 
vellod the same route whic 
thirteen years bofore with his uncle. His 
jo again oxtended as far ss Burra, a 
city about sixty milas to tho east of tho river 
Jordan. Ho visited Aluppo and Damagous, 
and was donbtiese brought in froquent con- 
tact with both Jews and Obristians, aud hed 
another opportunity of obtaining thas saper- 
floial acquaintance with tho Jewish and 
Christian faiths, which enahled him in alter 
years to embody so much of the teaching of 
the Bible in the veracs of the Qur'an. ‘ Tho 
mutual animosity of Jow towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, ‘though they profoaned to 
worship the true God, though thoy appealod 
to tho vid Testamont, and both ili e 
verod the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry in which he bad: been 
brad, may have lcd Muhammad to think that 
possibly more divine truth lay hid in both 
those ayster.s of belief, though covered and 
concesled by human inventions, and may 
have to him the possibility of form- 
ing out of these — elemonts ono 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and love of the 
great Father of all,” (Stobart’s Islam, p. Ba) 

Mahamined having proved himself faithfu 
in the commorcial Interests of his mistress, was 
econ rewarded with her hand in marriage. 
Wben Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of forty ycars of ago, and had been 
alrendy twice murried. and had borno to her 
Sormor husbands, two song and a daughter. 


The howe of Muhammad and Khadijah was ` 


a bright and happy one, and their marriago 
fortunnts and fraitfal. 


he had traversed 


: 


i Quraish built on withopt 


woak and dpprossed, and. 
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daughters wore ite issue, Their eldest son ` 
was al-Qasim, who died st the age of 
two yenrs, whence Muhammad was some- 
times called Abu 'l-Qadsim, or the fathor of 
al-Qasim. Tho otber son, ‘Abda "láb, sur- 
named af-Tahir and at-Taiyib, died fu in- 
fancy. Tho fonr daughters were Zainab, 
Rogalyah, Umm Qulgfim, and Fatimah. 
[tanuan] 

During hor lifetimo, ijah was Muham- 
mad's only wife, and ho always looked back 
to thie period of his life with fond'remeri- 
branco. When the world called bhim an im- 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the “ Apostlé of God.” 
Indeed, nv much did he dwell apon the mutual 
love of Khadijab and himeelf, that the envious 
‘Avyishah declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivals who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As Muhammad waa almost a stranger 


to the outside world, but he now obtained 


some reputation among his feHow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the reguscitation 
of an old league, called the Foderation of the 
ugil (mrv0 ‘L-ruzoL), formed in ancient 
times for the repression of acts of lawlessness 
within the wajls of Makkah. A new compact ` 


was formed between four or five of the chief 


families pf Makkah for the oe of tho 

uhammad was: 
ono of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, tho revival of which. resulted 
mainly from his offorts. : 

In fis thirty-fifth year, he settled by his 
docidion a grave difficulty, which had sprang 
up during the reconstruction of the Ka'bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
end which almost threatenod to p the 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring ward. f 

The Katbah was too low in the building, 
and the Quraish wished to raiso it higher, and 
so they demolishod it. When it was rebuilt. 
ns far an the position of the Black Stone, the 
question srono, who should he the honoured 
instrament of raising the sacred. relic into its. 
pla ee, for each tribe olaimed the honour. 

hen the oldest citizen arose and said, “ My 
advice ia that the man who first eritereth by 
the gate of the Beni Shaibah, shell Ye 
selected umpire in this diffloult question, or 
shall himself place tho stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who 6n- 
tered the gate was he who was known ss al; 
Amin, “ The Faiihtal,” Muhammad, the sòn of 
‘Abdu Jh. Muhammad decided upon an ex- 

iont, which served to satisfy thé contend- 
3 . The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and ench tribe shared fh the honodr ef rais- 
it, by takihy hold of the cloth. The stone 
being thus deposited in ite proper place, the 
nterruption, and 
the grent idol Hubal was placed in the ceutre 
of the sacred edifice, and around wére ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
“ This circumstance,” says Slr Willfam Muir, 


; “atrikingly illastrates the absence of any 


Two sons and four | paramount authority 


at Mecca at this time. 


47 
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A ourious story is related of a» attempt made 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecco. 
The aspirant was Othmén, tirst cousin of 
Kbadija’s fathor. , Ho was disautinGed, ay the 
legend gues, with the idolatrous systeni of 
Mocca, and travelled to the court of the 
Roman Emperor, whero hu waa honourably 
entertainod, and admitted to Christian hap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of tho 
city. But his claim was rejected, and he Hud 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Ghasaduide prince. But emissarios from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counturacted his 
authority with the prince, and at fast pro- 
cured dvath."—Muir's Life uf Muhomet, 
now od. p. 91.) 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka-bab, 
Muhammad adopted ‘All, the son of his 
friend and former guardian. ALA Talib Ali 
was at this tine only six years old. About 
this period he adniitted to his clusust iutimacy 
ancther person, uaconnected with him by 
family ties, but of more equal age. This was 
Zaid.-a slave-boy belunying to Khadijah, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the slave. Zaid wus the acn-of Huarisah, 
of the Bunfi ‘Ograh, a tribe whith occupied 
the regiou of South Syria, and had buou taken 
captive and sold tu Khadjjab's grandfather as 
a alaye. Whon Hansah heard that Mulan- 
mad possessed Zaid, he camo tc Muakkui and 
offered a large payment for his releuse. Mu- 
hammad summened Zaid, and gave hia tho 
option to go or stay. Zuid elected to swy, 
and Muhsmmad, delighted with his faitbfal- 
ness, gaye him his liborty, and adopted Lim 
as his son. The freed man was henceforth 
known as Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

“ Muhammad war now approaching hw lor- 
tieth year, and incroased contemplation aud 
reflection engaged bia iud. Tbo idolatry 
and moral dobasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them: end his 
thind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 36.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Ma- 
hammad composed thioso Sijrahs of the Qar’in 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach- 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 


tbis period the following verses uf the Qur'án, 


which, according to Muhammadan commen- 
tatora, are admitled to be of a very early 
date (See Jaldlu ‘A-din’s Ziyn.) l 
Strata ‘I~ Aer (ciii.):—- 
“ T awear by tho declining = l 
“ Veríly. tunu s lot in cast amid destruction, 
+ Save those who bolieve and .do the tk 
which be right, aud enjofn truth and eujo 
each other to be patient, 
Surutu T- Adiyut (o.): - 
* By the snorting chargers | 
* Aud those that dash off sparks of fire! 
“And thovo that scour to the attack at 
Toor, 
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“ And stir therein the dust, aloft; 

* Aud cloave therein their midway through 
a host! 

“‘ Truly, man ig to his Lord ungratefal. 

“ And of this he ie Limsolf a witness ;. 

“ And trnly, ho is vehement. in the Jovo of 
this world’s good. 

“AhI knowoth he not, thet when that 
which is in the — shall he laid bare, 

*¢ And that which ts in men’s broastsa shall 
be brought forth, 

“Verily their Lord shall on that day bs in- 
formod conoerniug thom ?” 

Sürutu 'l-Fàtiluh (i) :— 

‘Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, 

“ The compassionute, the merciful ! 

s“ King of the day of reckoning | 

* Thee un/y do we worship, and +o Thee do 
wa cry for holp. 

“Guide Thou us on the straight pem 

“The path of those to whom Thow hast 
heen gracious ;—with whom thon art not 
angry, and who ¿q not astray.” 

The Jatter Sirah is the Fatibah, or initia! 
prayer, &., often recited in public worship, 
and it appears to ocntain, if not the very 
words, at all events tho gist of the -laily 
prayer of au anxious add inguiring soul. | 
- These Surans were moat probably (ollowod 
by others of a similar character, being poeti- 
ca! offusions.ratbor than express enanciations 
of any dofinite teaching,. For example, Surahs 
cj., xuv., Civ., Xoi, Xoi., cvi. 

Muhummad seoms to have employed bha- 
self in such me«dlitations aa find expression-in 
those Sirabs, some years before he assmned 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that be waa led on to 
believe that he was really called of Ged, tu 
preach a reformation both to his own peuple 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own apeculations amidat 
uncertain flickerings of spiritual light, Mu- 
hammad spent some time in retiroment, and 
in, the agonies of distress ropeatodìy mədi- 
tated suicide. Poerplesed with the mysto- 
rious destiny of man and the failnre of re- 
peated revelations, he would fall into ovstatic 
reveries, and it was daring one uf these ses- 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Lira’, (hat 
he believed an angel appeared to him ina 
dream, and that the first revelation «amọ. 
According to the traditions collected by al. 
Bukķhārīi and Muslim (svo Arabio edition, aa 
Matthew’s translation in the Mfixkkat is defec- 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was mado to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

‘Ayishah relates: ‘The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God roceived wore in 
trae dreams, He nover dreamed but it cume 
to pase us regularly-as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into rotiremant, 
and he used. to seclude himself in a cave ia 
Mount Hird’, and worship there day aud 
uight. He wonld, whenever he wished. return 
to his family at Makkah, and then go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of lifo. 
Thua he continued to returu to Khadijah 
from time to time, until onv day the revela- 
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tion’ came down to him, and the angel (Malak) 
came to him and said, ‘ Read’ (tgra’); but the 


Prophet said, ‘I am not a reader.’ And the 


Prophet related that the angel tock hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much ar he could 
bear, and then said again, ‘Read’. and the 
Prophet said, ‘I nm nota reader.’ Thon the 
angel took. hold of him a second timo. and 
squeezed him ay much gs he could bear, and 
then let him go, and said, ‘ Read’; then the 
Prophet said, ‘I am not a reader.’ Then the 
angel again seized the Prophut, and squeezed 
him, and aaid :— 


6 ç — 
* Read tHoq, tn the name of thy Lord who 
crested ;— 
: Urcated man out of clots of blood :— 
Reaa thou! 
Beneficent, 
‘Who hath taught the use of the pen — 
i Hath taught man that which ho knoweth 
not 
.(Seo Qur an; Sdratd 'l-‘Alaq (xerri); 
the first five verses.) | 
Then the Prophet repeated the words with a 
trembling héirt. And he returned (i.e. frum 
Hir? to M&kkah) to Khadijah, and said, 
‘Wrap meup wrap me up, And they wrappe 
him up in è garment vnlil his fear waa dis- 
pelled; and be told Khadijah what had oc 
curred, and he #aid to Khadijah, ‘1 was 
afraid 1 should dia’ Then Khadiiab sald, 
‘No, it will not be so, I swear by God, He 
will, never make thee melancholy or gad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, yon 
apoak the truth, you are faithful in trast, you 
bear the afflictions of the people. you spend 


in good works what you gain in trade, you 


are tee hnd you agaist your fallow 
mon.’ Alter this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waragah, who was the son of ‘ber tnole, 
‘and s 
what your bruthor’s son says to yon’ Then 
Warhaqab said to the ee son of my 
uriele, what do you see?’ Then the Prophet 
told Wereqah whet bo had seen; and Wara- 
bie said, “This ts the Namus (nanus) whioh 
God gent to Messa. O wouid to God I wore 
young in this time! and would to God I were 
Hving at the timo of your people tarning you 
‘out!’ The Prophet said, Will my people 
turn me ont?’ And Waragab ssid, ‘Yoi. 
No man has ever come as you bave, come, 
and:not been hèld in enmity; but if I should 
livo to tbat day, I will give you groat help.’ 
‘Waraqah svon died, and after that the réve- 
lation ceased i for a time).” 

The first vision was followed hy a consi: 
dérable period, during which no farther 
revelation was given, and during which Mu- 
hammed suffered much. mental depression. 


Dornan] 

“ Daring this period,” al-Bokh6ri says, “ the 
Prophat was very sorrowful, so much po that 
he winhed to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destray himself.” 

But after a iapse of tizhe, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretchod npon hie 
carpet, the angel is sai to have again ad- 
dressed him, in the chapter which logins 
(Sarah Ixxiv.)- 


For thy Lordris the most 


to him, ‘O son of. my uncle, hear 
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O thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 
Arife and li F | 
Mubsammad then believed hiawelf to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger ard the 
prophet of God, sent to reelaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
His ravelations wera God's Book, and 
his anymgs the atturances of inspiration 
The Brat convert: to Islim was tia faithful 
wife Khadijah, the two naxt, ‘Ali and Zaid, 
his adopted children. and afterwards his old 
trustod friand, Abū Bakr, “ the True.” Then 
followed ‘Usmar, who was a grandson of ‘Abda 
1-Mattalib ; Talbsh, the renowned warrior of 
after days, and “Abdu 'r Rahman, a merchant 
of some conaéquence. The now converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members of the Prophet's family or his 
dearest friends. 
An important change now occurred in the 


relations of Muhammad with thec citizens of 


Makkoh. ‘heir hostility wae aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse- 
Cution and indignity. It was not, however, 
until some three roars of hie ministration had 
elapsed that any gonoral oppasition ‘was or- 
ganized, Lostility onne excited soon showed 
itsolf in acta of violenve. Sa‘id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. Hoe defendod himaolf, 
‘ang struck one of bis opponente with a camol 
oad. It was, says Si: Willi4m Muir, “the 
rst blood spilt in tho cause of Islám.” ` 
In the fourth yoar of his mission, Muham- 
mad took possession of the bouse of — 
(a recent convert), and there held meetiugs 
or those who wished to know the teaching of 
the het more perfectly. 
The boueo of Arqam waa in front of the 
Kabah, and was therefore in a convenient 
ition. So famous did it becomé as the 
irth-place of balievers, that it was after- 
wards styled the “ House of Islam.” 
- As the number of believers increased, so 
did the enmity of the persecutor. and in order 
to eseape the donger of perversion, Muham- 
tiad recommended such of his followers who 
werowithont protection to esek an asylum in 
a fo land. Hloven men, aceompanied 
toe r families, set oat for the port of 
Shueiba, where, finding two vessels about-to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were ooti- 
veyed to Abyasinis.. j 
Hore they met with a kind reception from 
the Negua or king, and their period of exile 
Was pagsed in peace and odmfort This is 
termed the first hijrah, or “ fight,” to Abys- 
sinis, as distingnishod from tho lator and more 
extensive emigration to the same land. In 
— month: the refugees returned to Mak- 
a 
About.this time a strange episode occurred, 
in which Muhammad sought a compromise 
with his people, by admitting their gods into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While the Quraish sat beneath the 
Ka‘hah, he recited the fcllowing Sirnb as an 
inepired message (litt. ):-— 
« And eee ye uot Lat and ‘Ussa, 
And Manée tho third bosider ? 
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These are exalted females, 
And verily their intercession ts (o be hoped 
or. 

Theidolaters wore reconoiled,.and bowed 
before the God of Muhammad. But his heart 
emote him, and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in italics) were said to be recalled 
by Gabriel, as saggeated by tho Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
donunolation of idolatry, from which ho never 
after swerved :— 

“What! shall thare be male progeny unto 
you, and females unte him ? 

“ That. indood wore an unjust partition. 

“ They are naugbt bat names which ye and 
your fathere have invented,” 

In tho sixth year of his mission, the cause 
of Mubammad was strengthened by the acces- 
sion of two poweriul citizens, Hamzah aud 
Umar. Hainzah was the uncio and also the 
foster-drother of the Prophot, š ruaa of dis- 
tiugnished bravery, whose heroism cerned for 
him the titlo of the “ Lion of God.” :Uinar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, tho very man 
needed to giyo strength to a causo, one who 
in s. remarkable mennor left the impress of 
hie character upon tha religious syatem ho 
embraced. He snacecded Abi Bakr In the 
Khalitate, and loft the stemp of his flereo 
wartike epirit upon Isli. [un AQ. 

Alarmed atthe hold part which Mubs:amad 
and his followers were now ablo to assuine 
the Quraish formed a hostile confederacy, y 
whioh all intercourse with the Muslime an 
Their supporters was suspended The seye 
rity of the ban at last overreached ite ebjoar, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlistot 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and hia followers. The interdict was ocan- 
celled and the Hishimites restored to freedom. 

Ip the beginning of the tenth yoar ol 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Muhammad jest his faithful and devotod wife 
Khadijah, For twenty-five yoars she had 
beon his counsellor and support. and his griv. 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old whe. she died. Abu 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle and guardian, dicd 
a fow weeks afterwards. Hig conversion to 
Islim ie a matter of uncortainty. Within two 
months of the douth of Khadijah (who was 
his only wife d her lifetime), the Prophot 
— Saudah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishah, the daughter of his 
friend AbG6 Bakr, then but a gitl of seven 

ears. 

Aba Talib had hardly been buried a fort- 
night when Muhammad, followed only by his 
falthful attendants, set out ou an adventurous 
mission to at-Ta'if, a place sixty miles to the 
east of Makkah, and tho nearest city of im- 
portance. He went first to the three prin- 
cipal men of the oity, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited them t the 
honour of supporting him ix sustaining the 
now faith. But ho failed in prođwoing vo- 
viction. Mehammad remained at a;-Tia'if ten 
days, but with no success. The mob, stirred 
up to hasten the departure of she unwelcome 
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visitor, hooted at him in the streets, and 
lted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to flee out of the city. The ased 

m fully two miles across the y plain, 
until wearied and mortified, he took refage 
for the night in a neighbouring gardeu, where 
he spent some timo in earnest prayor. (Muir, 
2nd ed., p, 114.) 

Reinvigorated by tho rost, he seu fortb on 
the return journey to Makkah. 

Ropulsed from af-Té'if, and utterly bope- 
less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 
seemed dark, but hope dawned at last from 
an unexpected quarter. At sho yearly pll- 
grimage, a little group of worshippers from 
al-Madinah was attractod and won over at 
Mina by the preaching of Islém, joined his 
raission, and the following year they met Mu- 
hammad and took tho oath of allegiance 
which is known as the first Pledge of A gabah. 
This little party consisted of tweolva men, ten 
were of tho Khazraj and two of the Aus 
tribe. Thoy plighted their faith to Muhammad 
af follows :—* We will not worship any but 
one God, we will not steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will wo kilt oar ohil- 
dren; we will uot slandor in anywise; and we 
will oboy the Prophet in everything that is 


Just. 


At al-Madinah the claims of the now Pro- 
pbot fouud a ready rosponse. A teacher was 
denuted {rom Makkah to al-Madinah, and 
the bow faith spread with marvellous rapi- 


dity. 
Tue rope of Muhammad were now fixed 
on wl ‘Madinah, visions of his journey north- 
wards duubtiess flitted before his imagination 
and the musing of the day, reappeared in his 
midnight slumbers. 

He dreamed that he was ewiftly carried 
hy Gabriel on a winged stood past al- Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by the former Prophets all as- 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jerusalem 
Lo svemod tu mount upwards, and to ascond 
from ono heaven to another, until he found 
himself ip the awful presence of bis Maker, 
who dismissed him with the order that he 
should command his followors tv pray five 
times a day. (|MI‘RAJ, BURAQ. | 

When the time of pilgrimage again urrived, 
Muhammad found himsolf surrounded by an 
enthusiastic band of sevunty disojples from 
sighed: ti o a a secret defile at — 
plighted their faith, the second ledge o 
Aqabah, whereby they pronat to receive 
aud defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives. After this Muhammad determined to 
quit Mukkab, and the comuiand was given, 
“Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given yuu bréthren in that oity, and a 
house in whioh ye muy find refuge.” And ao, 
abandouing house and home, the Muslims eat 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to about 
one hundred and &fty, counting wumen and 
children. Muhammad, with Abü Bakr aud 
‘All, with their families, were lefè almst. 
alone in Makkah. The Quraish held a council, 
and determined to slay Muhammad; but 
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being warned of tholr designs, he esoaped to 
Mount Saur, near Makkah, whero he hid him- 
self three days in mw cave. and after three 
more days he reachod al-Madinab. 

The day of his flight, or Aijrak, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hogira. Tho date of 
the flight wee the 4th of Rabi'u ‘l-Awwal, 
and by the cafoulations of M. Caussin de 
Perovval, tho Wth of Juno, a.p. 622. 
[Ru RAN. 

Tho flight to al-Madinab changes the 
scone, and with it the character of the pur- 
tions of the Qur’én revealed there. He who 
al Makkah is the admonisher and porsuader, 
at al-Madinah ie tho legislator gnd the war- 
rior, and the verses of the Qur'én assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prono, and he openly assumes the office of a 
public varner and prophet. 

Tho idolatora of Makkah disappear and 
their place is taken bv tho hypoorites [xu- 
NAFIQUN } of al-Madinab. Hore at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctringa ; Bos, nevertheless, an under- 
current of disaffection prevailed. The head 
of the party was ‘Abdu ‘lidb ibn Obaly, who. 
but for the new turn in the fortunes of the 
city was on the point of béing ita chief. 
These disaffected citizens, the mundfiqun, 
or “ poetes as they are called, continued 
to be the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Qur’dn till noar the olose of the Prophet's 
career. But before the auccess of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad's residence at 
al-Madinah was chieffy occupied in building 
the p mosque [MASJIDU 'W-NABI], and in 
pro ding houses for himaelf and his followors. 

a ehort time he became tho recognised 
obief of the oity. Theo mosque and the houses 
were finished within seven months of Mu- 
hammad’s arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abé Aiyib, with 
whom he had been staying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after- 
wards he celebrated his nuptials with ‘Ayi- 
shah, who, though she had been three years 
affianced, was but a girl of ten yoars. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi- 
therto limiting himeelf to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but ho now surrounds 
himeelf with the cares and discord, of poly- 
gamy. Thé unity of his family was now broken, 
never again to bo restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent botwoon thoir houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartmounta of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkah with 
the Prophet and ecttled .in al-Madinah, wero 
now known as tho Refnyees [MUHAJIRUN] 
whilst those whu embraced the faith st al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansar]. Both these names in time 
becamo titles of distinguishod honour. 

In the second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities against the Quraish, 
and the first pitched battle took place at 
Badr. With an army of 805 followera, of 
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whom two-thirda wore citizens of al-Madinsb, 
Muhammad routed a force three timos the 
number. The following graphio —— 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New od. p. 280.) 

“Tho valloy of Badr consists of a plain, 
with stoep hille to tho north and oast; on tho 
south is a low rocky rango; nnd vn tho wost 
rine a succession of sandy hillooks. A rivulot, 
rising in the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along ite course numo- 
rous springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mahomet halted. HabAl, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards. 
‘Let us go,’ ho snid, ‘to the farthest spring; 
ot the sido of the onemy. I know a never- 
failing fountain of sweet water there; let us 
make that our roservoir, and destroy the 
othor wells.’ The advice was good. It was 
at once adopted, and the command of the 
water thus socured. 

‘Tho night was drawing on: So they 
hastily constructed rear tho well a but cÍ 

alm branches, in which Mahomet and Abu 

kr slept. Sfd ibn Maldz (Sa‘d ibn Mu‘ag) 
kept watch hy the entrance with his drawn 
sword. I[t rained during the night, hut more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish 
The Moslim army, wearied with its long 
march, enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep 
The dreams of Mahomet turned a his 
enemies, and they wore pictured to his ima- 
gination as à weak and eontemptible force. 

“In the morning he drew up his little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which ho 
held in his hand, arrangod the ranks. Tho 
previous og Sra had placed the chief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of Musil, 
who nobly proved his right tu the distinction. 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed to 
Hobåb ; that of tho Bani Aus, to BAd ibn 
MuAdz. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, dissension again broke out in 
the camp of the Ooreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinsmen. Shaiba and 
Otba (‘Utbah), two chiefs of rank, influenced, 
it is eaid, by their slave Addds (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his flight from 
TAyif), strongly urged that the attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by arrows, having ridden hastily round tho 
valley, returned to report the result of his 
reconnaisance. ‘Yo Coroish,’ he said, aftor 
telling them his estimate of tho onemy’s 
number. ‘calamities approach qr fraught 
with dostraction. Inevitablo sath ridoth 
upon the camels of Yathrob (Yaarib). lt ina 
peuple that hath noithor dofonce nor refugo 
hnt in their awords. Thoy are dumb as tho 
grave; their tongues they put forth with the 
nerpent’s deadly aim: Not a man of them 
shall we kill, hut in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slaia; and whon there shall have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life be to na 
after that?’ These words hegan to produce 
a pacifie effect, when Abu Jahl, as before, 
loudly opposed the proposals for peace. Turn- 
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ing to Amir the Hadhramite, hd bade him call 
to mind the blood of his brothor slain at 


Nakbja The flame was rokindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast uust upon his ` 
body, and began frantically to cry id his 


brother's nome: The decuagod had bean a 
 corfederate of the family of Shaiba and Otha 
(Utbah) Their pride nnà hovour wera 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Ahu. Jahl. The army was drawn up in 
lino. The three standards for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to ancieul pri- 
viloge, by mémbers of the huyne of Abd al 
Dar They moved forward but slewly ver 
the intervening sand-bille. which tho rain had 
mado bouvy and fativufug The same cause, 
acting with less inteusity; had soudorod tho 
und in front of Mahosost lightar and more 
rm to walk upon. The Coreish laboured 
undar another disadvantage: they had the 
naing sun before them, whilo the army q£ 
Medina faced the west. 

H Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column of the 
enemy was discurned over the risínz sands in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by (ho fall af the ground bebind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslons. 
But Mahomet was iully aliye to the. critical 

osition. The fate-of Islam hung apon the 

e of the approaching battle, Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastoned for a moment into 
the little hut, and raising hie hands, poured 
fortL these earnest petitiana, “O Lord, I be- 
sevch Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis- 
tance and of victory. O Lord! if this little 
band te vanquished. idolatry will prevail), and 
the pure worship of thoe ceaso from off thu 
earth ' ‘The Jord, said Abu Bakr, 
conforting him, will ‘surely come-to thine 
aid, and will lighten thy cougtenance with the 
joy of victory. 

“ The timo fur action bad ‘arrived. Maho- 
met again came fcrth Tite onemy was 
already cldse; but the army of Medina 
remained til Mghomet had no cavalry to 
cover an advance, and befote euperior nun- 
bors Le must keep claso Ins ranks. Accoord- 
ingly the Prophet had strictly furbidden his 
foliowers to stir till Le should give the order 
for advance; only they were L Eeo any 
flank movement of the Coreish ‘by the dis- 
cbarge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 


astheir palladium Certain desperate war- | 


riore uí the Coreish swore that they would 
drink water from it, destroy it, ur perisn in 
the attempt. Scarcely une returned froin the 
rash enterprise, ith eignal gallantry, 
Aswad advanced ojoes to the brink, when a 
blow trom Hamza s sword full upon bis leg, 
and nearly severed it frum his body. 
avfending himself, bo crawled inwards and 
made good bis vow, for he drank of the 
wotef. and with his rquaining leg demolished 

it of tho cistarn before the sword of 

amza put an end to bis life. 

“Already, after tbe fashion of Arabian 


| warfare, single combats had been fo 
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ht. at. 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otha, and Walid theo son ef Otba stil 
smarting from the words of. Abu Jahl, ad- 
vanced into the spaçe between the ermies, 
and deétied three na from the army of 
Mahomet to weet then: singly. Three citi- 
zeng of Sledina stepped forward; but Maho- 
mot, unwilling either that the glory or. the 
burden of the opening conflict should reat 
with hie allies, called them back; and, tum- 
ing to his kinsmen śaid : * Yc sons of Hashim! 
e and fight according to your right.’ 
Then Obeida ( Ubaidah), Hamsa, and Ali, 
the uncle aud cousins of the Prophet, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
breast, and a white plume distinguished the 
heknet of Ali. But their features were hid 
by thoic armour, Othe, therefore, not kuow- 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 
Speak, that we may recognise you! If ye 
be equata, we shall fight with yeu’ Hames 
answered, ‘I am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
— Hamza, tho Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet.’ ‘A worthy foe, exclaimed. 
Otba;, ‘but. who are these others with 
theo? . Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, ‘ Meet foes, every ona! 

“ Than Otba called to his son Walid, Arise 
and fight.” So Wald stepped forth and Alf 
cama out against him. They were the 
— of tho aiz. The combat war short; 
Walid fell mortally wounded hy the sword of 
Ali. Euger to avengy his son’s death, Otda 
hasténod forward, and Hamsa advanced to 
meet him. The awords gleamed quick, and 


, again the Qorelshité warrior was slain by the 


Moslim lior. Shaiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca; and Obeids, the 
Jotoran of the Moslome, threescore years and 
Ryo. now drew nuar to dgbt with him. Both 
being woll adyaucod in yoars, the conflict was 
less decisive than before, At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg ef Oboida with 
buch force as to sever the tendon, and bri 
him ta phe ground. Seeing this, Hamza an 
Mi both roghed on Bhaiba and despatohed 
Lim. Obeid survived but for a few days, 
and was buned on the warch back at Safra. 
“Tho fato of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sunk. ‘The 
rénke began to ‘close, with the batt! ou 
the Moslem: side of, ‘ Ye conquerors, strike!’ 
atid the fighting became goneral. But thoro 
were still many of those scenog of individnal 
bravery whioh characterise the irregulér war- 
fare of Asiatic armies, and ofteu impart to. 
them « Homeric interest. Prodigies of va- 


lour wore exhibited on both sided bat the 


army of the Faithful was borne forward-b 
ab enthusiagm which the half-hearted Corelsbt 
wor unable to withstand. 

What part Mahomet himseff todk in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving slong the ranks with a drawn 
sword. I$ is moro likely (svoorling to others) 
that he contented himself with inolting hie 
followers by tho promise of divine assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell Tbe spirit uf Omuir, a 
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lad of but sixteon vears, was kindled within 
him as he liste to the Prophet's words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw’awsey a handful of 
dates which he was eating. ‘Is it those; ho 
exclaimed, ‘that hold me back from Para- 
dine? Verity I will. taste no more of tliom 
antil I meet: my Lord!’ With such words, 
ha drew his. sword, and, casting himeelf 


upon the enemy, soon obtainod the fate he- 


coveted. 

“It was a qatarmy wintry lay. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley. ‘That, said 
Méhomet, ‘is Gabriel with a thousand 
angels flying as a whirlwind at our foe.’ 
Another, and yet another blast:—it was 
Michaol, and after him, Soraphil, earb with a 
like angelic trodp. The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped. and Hifting a handfal of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, and 
orled, ‘Contuaion seizo their faces!’ Tho 
aclion was well timed. The line of the 
Coroisn began to waver. 
were { 
they stood; and, when the ranks gave way, 
thelr numbers added but confusion. Tho 
Moslems followed cagorly on their rene 
steps, slaying or taking captive all that fe 
within their reach. Retreat soen turned into 
ignomivions flight. The Ooreish, in their 
haste to ascape, cast away their armoor and 
abandoned their beasts of burden with the 
camp and equipage. 
and abont the same namber taken prisoners. 
Mahomet. lost only fourteen, of whom oight 
wore citizens of Medina, and six Rofugoes. 

“ Many of the pripipe) men of the Ovreiah, 
and some of Mahumot’s bittorest opponents, 
were slain. Ohief amongst these was Alu 
Jahi. Muddz brought him to the ground by 
a blow which cnt his leg n two, Muàdz; in 
his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (‘Ikrimah), 
‘the son of Adu Jahl, and his arm neerly 
severed frum hie shoulder: As the mntilated 
limb hanging by the skin impetled his action, 
Mufidz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on hid way fighting. Such wore the 
heroes of Bedr. Abu Jabl was yet breathing 
when Abdaliah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, 
and cutting off his head, carried it to his 
master. ‘Tho head of the enemy of God!’ 
exclaimed Mahomet. ‘Qod? There is none 
other God bpt He!’ ‘There ìs no otber!’ 
responded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody 
head at. tho Prophet's feet. ‘It is more 
acceptable to mo; cried Mahomet, ‘thnn.the 
choicest camel in all Arabia.’ 

Bat there were other8.whosé death caused 
ng gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokb- 


tari had abown him specfal Kindress at the 


time when he was shut up in the quarter of 
Abu TAlib ; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had conrmanded that he should not Le 


harmed. Abdul Bokbtari had a companion — 


seated on his odmel behind him. A warrior, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given by 
Mahomet; bat added, ‘I cannot spare the 
men behind thee.’ ‘The women of Mecca, 
Abdnl Bokhari oxclaimed. ` shall never say 
that f abandoned my. comrade through love 


. Their movements ` 
ed by the heavy sands on which | 


Forty-nine were killed, © 


| lives in socuring the spyi 
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of life. Do T work upon os.’ Rø they 
wore killed, both be and his companion. 

“ Altor the battle wan over, some of the 
en wern cruelly put todeath. Tho fol- 
owing ‘incident iNustrates tho savage epirit 
already charucteristic of tho faith. Omeya 
ibn Khulf and his son were nnablo to escape 
with the fugitive Coroish, nnd, aeojng 
Abdal Rahmân pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 
Rahmfn, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast away tho plunder he was carrying, and. 
soaking both his prisonors, was procoeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party paésed, Bilal espied his old enémy—for 
Omeya had used to porsetute him—and he 
soreame? aloud, ‘Skav him. This man is tho 
bead uf the utibelievers. I am lost, I am lost, 
if ho Jives!* From all sidea the infuriated 
soldiers, hearing’ BilAl's appeal, poured in 
upon the wretched captiros; and Abdal Rah- 
mA&n, finding resistance impossible, bade thein 
save their lives as bost they could. Defence 
waa vain; and the two prisoners were iinme- 
diately cut in pieces. 

“ Whan tho enemy had disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for somo tithe ongaged 
in gathering the spoil. Every man wor 
alluwed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rest was 
thrown intea common atock. The booty con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen horsen, carpets and other articles of 
fina leather, vestments, and much equipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 
about tho distribution. Those who had 
hotly pursued the ae and oxposod their 

, Claimed tho whola, 


or at tho least a superine portion; while 


"such as had remainod ichind wport the tield 


of battlo for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urgéd that thoy had equally with 
the others fulfilled the part assiyned to 
them, ond ti:at, baving. been restrained by 
duty from the pursnit, they were entitled to 
a full share of the prey. The contention was 
so ‘sharp, that Mahormct interposed with a 
mesiage from heavon, and assumed posses- 
sion of the whole booty. It wae God who 
had givon the victory. and tu God tho apoil 
bolonged: ‘They will ask thce concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and his 
Prophet's. Wherefore fear God, and ‘lispose 
of the matter rightly among youselves; and 
be obodient unto God and His Prophet, if ye 
he truo Believors "—and so on in the same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, tho following 
ordjnayoo, which the Mursniman law of prize 
recognises .to the present dav, was given 
forth: ‘And know that whatsucver thing ye 
plander, verily one fifth thereof. is for God 
and for the’ Prophet, and for him that is of 
kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 
und tlie poor, and the wayfarer—if ya be they ` 
that believe in God, and in that which We 
rent down to our Bervent on the Day of 
Diserimination, the day on which the two 
armies inet; atid God ia over all. things 
powerful.’ (Seo Quran, Sfrak -viil.) 

* In-avodtdance with the divine commund, 
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the booty was galbered togother on the fivid, 
and placed under a spdcial officer, a oitizon 
of Modina. The next day it was divided, 
near Safra, in eaual allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Propbet’s tifth had 
been set apart. All shared alike. oxcopting 
that the borsomen receivod each two extra 
portiona for thelr horses. To tho lot of overy 
mau fell a camol, with ite gear; or two 
. camels unscooutred; or a leathern couch, or 
some such equivalent. Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, aud a sword 
known by the name of Dsul Fic&r (Zü "- 
Fiqir). The sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic 
dignity, to chouse from the buoty, bofore 
division, whatever thing might. please him 
most. 

“ The sun was now declining; sp they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-fiold, and cast the 
enemy’ dead into it. Mahomet looked on, as 
the bodiod were brought.up and vast iu. Abu 
Rakr, too, stood by, and, oxaminiig their 
features, callód alond their names. ‘Otbal 
Shaiba | Omeyya! Abu Jahl!’ oxclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by one tue, corpses woro, 
withunt ceromony, thrown into the common 
grave. ‘Have ye uow found that which 
your Lord pro you true? What my 
Lord prumised me, tbat verily have T found 
to bo true, Woo unto this poople! Yo have 
rojeotead me, your Prophet! Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave- mo refuga; ye fought 
ugainst me, and others came to my help!’ 
‘O Prophet!’ said the bystanders, ‘ dost 
thou apeak unto the dead?’ ‘You, verily, 
replied Mahomet, ‘for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully como to pass.’ 

* At the momont when the corpse of Otba 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over- 
cast the nountenance of his sou, Albu Opdzeifa 
Aba Hugaifal:), Mahomet turned kiudly -to 

im, and said, - Porbaps thou art dintrossed 
for thy fatber's (nate? ‘Not so, O- Prophot 
of the Lord! Tdo not doubt tho justice of 
mry father’s fate; but I knew well his wise 
and generuus heart, and I had trusted that 
the Tord would have led bim to tho faith. 
But now that I soe him slain. and m nee 
doatruyed, it is for that I griove. the 
Prophot comforted Abu Hodzeifa. and bloasod 
him, and said, ‘ It is well.’ 

“The army of. Modina, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in the ovenin, to the 
vallgy of Othoil, several miles from Bedr; and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On the 
morruw the prisoners wore brought up be- 
foro him. Aa he sorutinised each, his ayo 
fall fiercely on Nadhr, sou of Hayxish (al-Nazr 
ibn al-flarig), ‘There was doath in that 
glance, whispered Nadhr, trombling, tu a 
bystander. ‘Not so, roplied the other, 
‘it is but thine own imuyination.” Tho 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
bosought usb to intercede for him. 
Musil, remindod him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Relievers. ‘Ah! 


said Nadhr, ‘had tbe Oorvish made thos | 
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a prisoner, thoy would sever have put 
thee to doath!’ ‘Even wore it so? Musàb 
scornfully replied, ‘I am uot as thou art; 
Islam hath rent all bonds asunder.’ Miodéd, 
tho captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chanco of a rich ransom, was about 
to alip from his hands, orfod out, ‘The pri- 
sonor is mino!’ But at this moment the 
commaud to ‘Striku ou his head!’ was in- 
terposod by Mahomet, who had heen watch- 
ing what passed. ‘ And, O Lord!’ he added, 
‘do thou of thy bounty grant unto MicdAd a’ 
better prey than this. Nadhr was forth- 
with bohesded by Ali. 

“Two. days aftorwards, about half-way to 
Aodina, Ovba, another prisonor, was ordered 
out for ezecution. He ventured to ezpostu- 
late and demand why he should be treated 
more rigorously than tho other captives. 
‘ Beoause of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,’ replied Manomet. ‘And my little 
girl!’ eried QOcba, in the bitternoes of his 
soul, ‘who will tako care of her?’ ' Hell- 
fire!’ oxclaimed tne heartless conqueror, 
and on thu instant bis victim was hown to the 
ground. ‘Wretch that thou wast!’ oop- 
tinued Mabomet, ‘and ator! unbeliever 
in God, iu Hia Prophet, and in His Book! [ 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thoe, and comforted mino eyes theroby.’” 

Such was the battle of Badr Insignificant 
ju numbers, but most memorable in tho 
annals of Islam on xcvount of ite inportant 
resnits. .J¢ was at Badr that “tho Prophet ” 
firat drew the. word iun the assertion of his 
claim as a commissioned apostle ot the Most 
High God, and thn victory in attributed in 
the Qur’in to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Sarsh fii 11: 

“Yo have alroudy bad a sign iu tho meest- 
ing of the two hosts. The une host fought 
in tho causo of God, and tho other was 
inde! To thoir own oyo-sight, the infidols 
saw yon twice as many as themeslves: And 
God aidod with His succor whom He would: 
Aad in this truly was a losaun for non enduad 
with discernment.” 

Al-Baizéwi, the commentator, saya 8,000 
augols fought for the Muslima on the battle- 
field of Badr. 

Mahammad was rocoived tin triomph at al- 
Madinah, but his joy was interru by tho 
death of his daughtor Ruqeiyab, the divorced 
vilo of ‘Utbah ilv Lahab, but ‘who had bean 
afterwards married to Usman ibn ‘Affin. On 
his return to al-Madinsh (a.u. 8), Muhammad 
fuand his position mach strongthened,and from 
this timé tho Qur’én assumes a radu dictatorial 
tone. LHe who at one time only spoko as a 
soarcher after trath, now demands unhesi- 
tating obodiehoe from the whole country df 
Arabia. 

The Jows, however, wore still unimpressed 
and wero slow to arknowledye Muhammad, 
although bu claimod tu be Lut the teacher of 
the croud of Abrahaw. Mulasomad songht 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with the 
suns of Israc], and un opportunity soon - 
sented iteelf. A Muslun girl was inaulted by 
a youth of à Jewish tribe, aud, taking advan- 
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tage of tho ciroumetance. the whole tribe 
was attacked, proscribed. and banished. 
Their houses and lands were confiscated and 
divided amongst the Faithful. In the course 
of the same yoar, Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf. a Jew, 
wan ansaasinated because he annoyed the 
Mualims with hie voraes. <Abont this time, 
Muhammad married his fourth wife, Haferh, 
the danghter of ‘Umar the celebrated ti- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fatimah and ‘Ali, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of tho Quraish. They 
advanced upon al-Madinah 8,000 — In 
ten days the Mskkan army reached ZG '1-bal- 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-east 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Ubud. Hoe was soon abandoned by ‘Abdu 
Tlah, the chief of the Hypocrites [munart- 
bic l with 800 of his followers. 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, a nnme afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslime, and raised the cry, “Muhammad 
in alain!” The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defled all the efforts of Mu- 
hammad to rally them. Tho Prophet him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was abiy conducted by Abū Bakr, 
‘Umer, and ‘Ugmin, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt » pursuit. 

Abñ 1-Fid& gives the following quaint 
account of the battlo:— 

“ When the two armies engaged and ap- 
‘proached each other, Hind, daughter of 
‘Utbih, the wife of Abi Sufyin, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
upon the taburs an they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind .* Well doné, ye sons 
of ‘Abdu ‘A-Dir, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ve possess.” And Hamzah. the 
Propbet's. uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day and be slew Artah, the standard-bosrer 
of the unholisvers.” 

“And Abit Kamiyah, tho Laisite slow 
Mug‘ad, the standard-bearer of the Muslims, 
and when Muakb wan slain, the Prophet gave 
the standard of Islim to All, the son of Abit 
Talib. Now,the archers werr too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in whieh 
Muhammad bad posted them And Khalid, 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with tho 
cavalry to the rear nf tho Muslima, and rrinod 
ñ that Muhammad was elaiu Ho tho 
Mus were overcume by the unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the victo A The 
number of martyrs in the canee of Islim who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 


the slain amongst the unbelievers yax twenty- 


two. The ony eren struck Muhammad, 
The:r stones hit and he fell. Hie fore- 
teeth were struck out, and he was wounded 
in the face. Two nails of the hetmet entered 
tha faco of Mahammad. And Aba Ubnidel 
pulled one of the naile out of hie face and 
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one tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when AbQ ‘Ubaidah was taking out the 
teeth, Sanin Abi Sa‘id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’s face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘ Whosoever 
touchoth my blood, him ahall tho fire of hell 
never touch.' 

“Then Hind and ber companions fell on 
thé Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind out a slice 
from Hamesah‘s liver and ate it. Then Abii 
Sufyan, the hisband of Hind, stuok his spear 
into Hamsahs body, and erjed with a loud 
voice, ‘The fortunes of war are uncertain! 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr! Let - 
the idol of Hubal be efalted!’ Then Mu- 
hammad sought for the body of his unclo, 
and he found it lying on the ground with the 
belly ripped open and the ears and noso out. 
off. And the Prophet said, ‘God hath re- 
vealed to me concerning the Quraish. Verily, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hamesh, and verily Hamzab 
is now in the seventh heavon. Then Muham- 
mad prayed for Hamzah, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted to oarry their 
deaf to al-Madinah, but fhe Prophet said, 
“Bury them whore they fell,’” 

There le an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third Sarah of the Qur'in: “ What 
befell you when the two armies met by God's 
permission Count not those who are killed 
n the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord. 

The fourth year of the Hijrah (A.p. 625) 
opened with the dospatod of BOO Muslima 
against the triba of Asd, who were making 
preparations to invadé al-Madinsh. The. 
enemy fled at the appearance of the Muslin 
troops, and the place was sacked. . 

ug thie year there were several expedi- 
tions. Amongst others, oné against the Jewish 
tribe Bani Nasir, whose homes wore spoiled, 
and the people banished, because they would not 
accopt the miseion of the “ Apostle of God.” 
There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Sirah of the Qur’in. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there was no 
fighting, — the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr; for after waiting eight 
days for an ment with the Quraish, the 
Muslims rsturned in triemph to al-Madinah. 

It was —— this ue nar K 
made two ons to aram, by marry- 
ing Zainkb, the widow of ‘Ubaidah, who fell. 
at Badr, aa his fifth wife, and Ummu Sali- 
mah. the widow of Ab@ Balimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sizi; thun ez- 
ceeding the legal number of four wivos, to 
whith he restricted his followoere. 

Muhammad boing threatened by combined 
con ts of the Quraish, the Bana Ghat- 
fin and the Jewish tribes of Nasir and Qu- 
miisnh, who advanced upon al-Madinsh with 
an army of 12,000 men, ho, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salman, caused a trench to he 
dag round the city, and then issued forth to 
defend {it at the head of 8.000 Musilms. Both 
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sides remained inactive for nearly a month, | 


when, at last, the Quraish and their allies 
‘broke up the siege. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu 'l- 
, or the “Battle of the Ditch.” 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qur’én, Sirah xxxiii. 9, where the success of 
the Muslims is attributed to the intervontion 
of God, “who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” | 
Tho noxt expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Bani Quraiguh, when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-five daye, but were at last 
compelled tp capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the.decision of the Prophet's companion, 
Sa‘d, whose sentence was that tho male cap- 
tives should be slain, the female captives and 
childron sold into slavery, aud the spoils 
divided amongat the ‘army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa'd. as a 
- decision according to the judgment of Qod, 
given on high from the seven heavens; and 
about 700 captives wero deliberately be- 
headed, in parties in the presence of Mubam- 
mad. One of the female captives, Rihinah, 


whose husband and malo relatives had 


perished in the massacre, the Prophet re- 
‘ gerved for himself. This cruel massacre of 
the Bani Quraigah is commended in the 
xxxmnrd Sirah of the Qur’in, verse 25. . 

Before the close of this year, Muhammad 
married bis cousin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn issh, his froed man and adopted 
son, But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally caat his eyes on Zainab, and was 
so smitten with her beauty, that he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Praise: belongeth unto God, who 
turnoth the hearts of inen even as He will.” 
Zainab eaw that she had mado an impression 
on the Prophet's heart, and when ber hus- 
band returned, recounted the ciroumatances 
tohim. Zaid determined to part with her in 
favopr of his friend and benefactor, and 
offered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were: so 
strict, that nothing but a revelation. irom 
heaven could settle the difficulty. lt was to 
meet thie domestic emergency that the Pro- 
phet produced the following veracs of the 
Qur'an. Sirah xxxiii. 86-88, to sanction his 
own heart’s dosire :— l 

“ And it is not for a believer, man or woman, 
to havo ahy choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter: and 
whoever disebeyeth God and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error.. And, remember, 
when thou saidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thon also hadst 
shown favour, ‘ Keop thy wife to thyself, and 
foar God :' and thou didst hide in thy mind 
what God would bring to light, and thon 
' didst fear man; but more right had it heen 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her to divorce her, we married 
her to thee, that. it might not be a crime in 


the faithful to marry fbe wives of thoir 


.and allowed the “ Prophet of 


‘and any belier 
- herself P 
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adopted sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning them. And the behest of 
God is to be performed. No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who fonrished before thee.” 

The scandal of the @ was removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab ueod to vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Propheta harim who 
had been given in marriage hy God Himeolf. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 
had a pug nose and was short and ill-favoured 
for one who was the loading chief of Arabia! 

Mubamwmad’s numerous marriages (four 
being the legal namber—Siirah iv. 8) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less ‘favoured Muslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur’an avoided complications, 
God” greater 
liberty in this respect! See Sirah xxxili. 
49: “ O Prophet, wo have allowed thee thy 
wives whom thoq hast dowered, and the 
slaves whom thy right band aseth ... 
woman who has given 
to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for theo 
abova the rest of the Faithful.” 

Abent thie time certain injunctions were 
iseued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of social and domestic intercourse 
(Strah xxyv.). These rules ware made more 
atringent in the case of the Prophet's own 
wives, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Sarah 
xxxiii.). The jealousy of the Prophet, who 
was now getting old, was allayed by. the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of his death, never m again. Tho 
obligation devolving.on believers, to consort 
equally with their several wives, wás' also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet’s favour 
(Sarab xl viii.), 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah several mili- 
tary expeditions were made. . Amongst others, 
tq the i Quraizah and the Bani’ Lahyan. 
On hia return from the last expedition Mu- 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul. But a verse from the Qgrån, 
alleged to have been revealed on this ocoa- 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiyeness 
t — who died an infidel. Sirah ix. 114, 

“Tt is not for the Prophet er the: Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they he of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for- 
givenese for hia father, but in pprsuance of 
a prdmise whioh he had pro to..him : 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, ho declared himself clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Mahammad marched in person against the 
Bani-'l-Mustaliq, and completely surprised 
and routed them. One thousaad camels, 
five thonsand sheep, and a great many 
womep and children, became the spoil of the 
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Muslims. One of the female captives, named ,; Jarih ibn Matta, the Muqaugis, or Governor, 


Juwairiyah, fell to the lot of Sabit ibn Qais, 


who,.as a meritorious act, offered to release 


her and give her her liberty, for a certain 
aum. On applying to Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay thé ransom, he 
eat agreed to do so, and when she was 
freed he married her. Thereupon, the Mus- 
lims recognised the Bànü '1-Mustaliq as allies. 
Juwairiyah survived Muhammad forty-five 


years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam- 
paign against the Bani l-Mustaliq, ‘Ay{fshah’s 
tent and lifter were by inadvertence carried 
away, whiJe she was fora moment absent, 
and op her return she found herself in the 
dark. alone. Expecting the mistake to be 
discovered, she sat down to await the issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the followers 
came up, and finding her In this plight, bade 
her mount his camel, and so conducted her 
to al-Madinah. The citizens drew sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, anà Mu- 
hammad himself became estranged from 
‘Ayishah; and she retired to her father's 
home. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet was supernaturally in- 
formed of her.innocence (Sirah xxiv.). The 
law was then promulgated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is to be punished as a slander, with eight 
lashes. [qazar.] ‘Ayishah was taken baok 
to her, home, and her accusérs wore beaten. 

It. was during the yoar a.n. 6, that Muham- 
mad conceived tho idea of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islim. His letter to the Emperor ` 
Heraclius has besn handed down by Ibn 
‘Abbas (Mishkat, book xvii. ch. civ.), and is 
as follows :— š 

“In the namo of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is the servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haraql, the- 
Qaisar of Riim. Peace be on whoover has 
gone on the straight road. After this I say, 
Verily, I call you to Islam. Embrace Islam, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn — from’ the offer of Islam, then on 
you be the sins of your people. O people of 
the Book Ser Ohristians), come towarde a 
creed which is fit both for ua and for you. 
It is this, to worship none but God, and not 
to associate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore,O ye people of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware! Wo are Mus- 
lima, and our religion is Islém. 


M.) 
“ MUHAMMAD, ws Apostie of God.” 

The letter was. sent to the Governor of 
Bugré that he might convey it to Oæsar, 
but we have no record of a roply having been 
received. 

Ho. also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but Kasra tore the letter in pieces. 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, * Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces.” His third embassy was to Naja- 
sih, the King of Abyssinia, who received the 


message ` with honour, The fourth was to | fonded by several fortresses. 


of Egypt. Jarih sent a polite reply, and 
bepeed the Prophet’s acceptance of two . 
beautiful Coptic slave girls. Ono of these, 
Shirin, the Prophet gave to Hasein the poet, 
bat he reserved the other Miriyah, for him- 
self. In due time, Miariyah presented the 
Prophet with a son, who was named Ibr&- 
him, the birth of which made the mother a 
free woman, and placed her in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet's ox- 
treme fondness for-the recent addition to his 
already oxtensive harim was resented hy his 
numerous wives. ‘Ayishah and Hafgah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet was ih 
the habit of visiting Mariyah on the day due 
to one of these ladies’ Hafsah, who, being 
the daughter of ‘Umar, was a person of great 
— importance, took up the matter, and 

order to pacify hor the Prophet swore 
solemnly tnat he would never. visit Mariyab 


‘again, and enjoined Hafgah to keep the secret 


from the rest of his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to ‘Ayishah! Mu- 
hammed was annoyed at fin his con- 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Mériyah’s apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on account of 
the coniplivations caused in his own domestic 
circle, but because ‘Umar, the father of 
Hafgah, was a most important political por- 
sonage ih those days. The only way out of 
the difficulty was to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, which appeared in 
the Siiratu ‘t-Tahrim, or the “ Ohapter of 
Prohibition ” (ixvi.), of the Qur'an, and reads 
as follows :— 

“ Why, O Prophet! dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath msde lawful to 
thee, from a desire to ‘please thy wives, since 
God is Lenient, Moroiful? ` God hath allowed 
you release from your oaths; and God is 
your master; and He is the Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (i.e. Hafab), and | 
when she divulged it. and' God informed him 
of this, he acquainted her with part and with- 
held part. And when he had told her of it, 
she said, ‘Who told thee this?’ He said, 
‘The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. If 

e both be turned to God in penitence, for now 
ve your hearts gone astray ... but if ye 
conspire against the Prophet, then know that. 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and evory 
juet man pmong the faithful; and tho angols 
are his helpers besides. Hapiy if he put you 
both (te. Hateah and ‘Ayishah) away, his 
Lord will give him in exchange other wives 
better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
nitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 


“known of men and virgins.’” 


In the Muharram of an. 7, Muhammad ` 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
sgainst Khaibar, a fertile district inhabited 
by the Jowe, and situated about six days’ 
march to the uorth-east of al-Madinah. The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of the Warrior Prophet, for it was de- 
The fort 
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Qamus was defended by Kinanah, a powerful 
Jewish thief, who claimed fur himself the 
title of “ King of the Jews.” Several assaults 
were made and vigorously repulsed by the 
— Both Abū Bakr and ‘Umar were 
equally unsuccessful in their attempts tu take 
the position, when the Prophet selected ‘Ali 
to load a detachment of picked men. A 
famous Jewish warrior named Marhab, naw 
presented himself, and challenged ‘Ali to 
single combat. The challenge was accepted, 
aod ‘Ali, armed with his famous sword 
« Za 'l-Fiqar,” given to him by the Prophet, 
cleft the head of his adversary in twain, and 
securéd š victory. In a few days all tho. 
fortresses of the district were taken, and 
Khaibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amonyst thé female captives was Safiyah, 
the widow of the ohief KKindnah, who had 
fallon at Qamug. One of Muhammad's fol- 
lowecs begged her for himself, but the Pro- 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harim. 

The booty taken at. Khaibar was vory con- 
siderable, and in order to socure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled tu the banks yf the Jordan, 

It was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Autau, an abomin- 
ablo temporary marriago, to meut tho de- 
manda of his army. This in au institution 
atill vvsyevod by the Shitahs, but sald by the 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Mubammad. 
(woran) It was at Khaibar that an at-- 
temp: was made, by s Jewess nxmed Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed # kid, 
and haying steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it beforo the Prophet, who ate but a woathful 
vf the poisoned kid when tho deed waa dis- 
covered. Zainab was iminediately put to 
death. 

The subjugation of the Jowish districts of 
Fadak, Wadi 'l-Qurá and Taunah, on the 
vonfines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month ol Zu- 
Qa'dah, Muhammad decided tu perform: tho 
Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
‘UMBAU], and for this purpose ho loft al- 

udinah with a following of somo 4,400 men. 
When they were within two duys’ march of 
Makkah, their adyayce wus checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to tho 
west from ‘Usfan, encamped at al-Hudaibiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce was wade, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hnudaibiyah,in which it was atipu- 
lated that all hoatilities should cexse for ten 
yoars, and that for the fature the Muslims 
shopld have the privilege, unmolested, of 

ayiug a yearly visit of three days to the 
abah. 

Altor sacrificing tho victims at al-Hudal- 
biyah, Mulammad aud bis followers roturnod 
to al-Madinah. 

The advent of the holy month Zi 1-Qa'dah, 
of the next year (4.8. 3), was oagerly expected 
by Muhammad and bis folluwers, for then, 
according tu the turmis ot the truco vf al- 
Hudaibiyah, th might, without molestation. 
visit the holy city, aml spend three day» in 
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the performance of the accustomed rites. The 
number of the faithful swelled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Quraish thought 
it best to retire with their foroes to the 
heights overlooking the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qagwi, which eight yeara be- 
fore had borne bim in bis flight from the cave 
of Saur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, the 
companions of his exilo, approached and 
saluted the holy shrinc. Eagerly did he press 
forward tc the Ka‘bul, touched with His 
staff the Black Stone, seven simes made the 
circuit of the holy nouse, seven times jonr- 
neyed betwoen ag-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri- 
ticed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere- 
monies of the lesser pilgri 

While at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maimunah, his sleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khilid, che “Sword of 
God,” who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhud; und ‘Amr, dostined after- 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The services of these two important con- 
varta were quickly utilised. in envoy from 
Mubammad to. the Christian Prinee of Bostra, 
in Syria, having beon slain by the chief of 
Mutah—a village to tho south-cast oi the 
Dend Sva—se force of 3,000 mon, undor hie 
adupted aon Zuid, wus sont to exact retribu. 
tion, and to cajl tho vffending tribe to the 
faith. On theo northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
end Romans—the latter of whom met the 
Muslims {or the first time—was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved —— to push 
forwaru. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja‘far, a brotbor 
of ‘Ali, fell defending the white bannet of the 
Prophot. Khalid, by » serids of man@avres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army, and con- 
ducting it without further loss to al-Madinah. 
A mouth later, howover, ‘Amr marched un- 
opposed through the lands of the hostilo 
tribes, received thoir submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian. frontier. 
Muhammed deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja'fur, and oxhibited the tenderest sympathy 
for their widuwy aud urpbans. 

The dofcat at Mitah was followed, iu the 
south, by evouts of the greatest momeut to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
betweon tribes inhabiting the neighbourhoud 
of Makkuh broke forth about the end of the 
year. Theso were judged to be infractions 
of the treaty (some of thease tribes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were vagorly 
seized upon by Muhammad. as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suo- 
coss of his arms, and the dominion he pos- 
soasud vvor numborluss tribes in tho north, iu 
the Hijaz, and Najd, now mado it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, determined to attack his 
native city, he annouuced ais intention to his 
followors, and -lirected hit allies among the 
Bedouin tribe, to join him on the march to 
Makkah. Although he took every precaution 
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to prevent his preparations becoming known, | exclaimed, “Oh! my God, I am innocent of 


the news reached the ears of the Quraish, 
who sent Abii Sufyaén to doprecate his anger 
and fo ask him tc abandon his purpose. 
Humilidtion and failure were the only result 
of this mission. 

On the Ist January, a.n. 680, Mnhemmad’s 
marob commenced. and nitor ht days, 
through unfrequentcd rdadsa and defilos, the 
army, ‘welled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
heights of Marrn ’s-Zahran, a day’s march 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by his uncle al-‘Abbas, 
and on the night of his arrival Abdi Sufyin 
again presented nitmeelf, and besought an 
interview. On the morrow it was paes 
“ Has the time nof yet come, O Abū uty y: 
cried Muhammad, “ for thee to acknowledge 
that there ie but one God, ahd that I am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart still 
foit some hesitancy; but seeing the threeten- 
ing sword of alʻAbbăs, and that 
Makkah was- at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of ‘belief, and 
wha Bent to prepare the oity for hia approach, 

The Prophet mado bis publie entry into 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abū 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 


and Usimah walking behind him, On his 


way ho recited the xtyntth Sfifah of tho 
Qur'an, known ap the “Cha of Mistery 
He then entered the Sacred Mosgue and cir- 
cuited the Kabah séven times. touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with hin atiek. 
‘Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ka‘tmh, he ordered them to be removed, 
nt the samo time ing ont with a lond 
voice, “ God ia groat od is groat!” Tio 
then fized tho Qiblah [qsa] at Makkah, 
and ordered the destrnotion of tho 860 idols 
which the Makkan temple containod, himsolf 
destroying w wooden Pison susponded from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 


On the 11th day of the motth of Ramazan, 


he repaired to Mount sa-Safad, where all tho 
people of Makkab had been assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
‘Umsr, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the poople bonnd themselves 
vo b Mahammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, tying. and backbiting. 
During his stay at Makkah, Mihammad 
sunt small détachments of trdops into the 
district who destroyed the temples of al- 
‘Uzza, Suwa’, and Manat, the three famous 
sl 8 of the noighbouring tribes. Tho 
Prophot 
expeditions should be carried out in a peaco- 
able manner. and that only in casen vf noces- 
sity nhould foros of arma be usod. Khalid 
ibn s) Walid, however, who commandod 860 
men, løeund himsolf opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they wore com- 
manded, ' We are Muslims,” they said, “ We 
are Sabians”; and tho impetuðns general, 
whose name afterwards became-so celobrated 
in history, ordered the wholo tribe to be slain. 
Muhammad, when he beard of this barbarity. 


— 


ad given atrict ordérs that théso | 


thir”; and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, and 
severely rebuked Khalid. 

The Prophet left Makkah after a fortnight’s 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attacked the Bani Saqif and the Bani Hawi- 
sin. Malik ibn Ans, the chiof of the Raqif, 
made A bold atand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difficulty, but 
having thrown a bandlul of dust in the dires- 
tion of the enemy as a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the — and 700 of the 
tribe wore left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Bani Hawizin, in the valley of Aujis. (See 
Strah ix. 25, 26.) 

The ninth — of the Hijrah ia known as 
tho year of depntations, as boing the year in 
which the various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent. embas- 
sies of peace to him. It is-also remarkable 
for numerous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were assembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabik (n city 
between al-Madinab and Damascus). The 
army sent to Tabük was the largest employed 
in tho tinme of the Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000. und 10,000 cavalry. 
By the time the army had arrived at Tabuk, 
the rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised a 
portion of tha force by sending it, under the 
command of Khalid, to Dimah, where he re-. 
ceived the stibmission of the Jewish and 
Ohristian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Ohristlan Princa af Ailah, Was made, and 
Ukaidar, the Ohriatian ohiof of Dümah was 
converted to Islim. 

The gradual! submission of Arabia, and tho 
acknowledgment of thy spiritual and tem- 
poral supremacy- of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, in the 
complex systém which be had established, 
the apie and secular funotions were inti- 
mately. blended, anc involved in each other, 
and whilst in his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the le manners vf bis 
earlier years, which, at lie time of life, ho 
had probably no inclination to alter, he oxer-. 
cised ali those regal and saterdotal puwers 
which the victorious arms of his lieutenants, 
or the voluntary submission of the mont 
distant — of Arabia, had oaused to be 
wniversally aeknowledged. Tax-eollectors 
were appointed to roceivc the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
to ‘a tonth part of the inctenao.” 

Thé city of at-Ta'lf, trasting to ite natural 
atrength, constituted itself a centre of disaf- 
fection; but at last, drivon to oxtremitiey, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had ono bv one snbmitted, its chief, after a 
vain attompt to obtnin some relaxation in the 
rules of Ielim, consented to the destruction 
of the adored idol al-Liat, and adopted the 
new. faith. | 

It was during the time of the next yearly 
pilgrimage (March. a.p. 681). that Muham- 
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mad issued an important command, the 
crowning stone of the system he had raised, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and tho strong hold his doctrines had already 
taken throughout Arabia. Rofuaing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he commissioned ‘Ali to annuunce 
to the assembled multitudes in tho yalley of 
Min&, that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him- 
self absolvod from every obligation or league 
` with idolaters; that after that year no un- 
believer would be allowed to perform the pii- 
gtimage, or to visit the holy places; and 
further, he gave directions that either within 
or without the sacred territury, war was to 
be. waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for “ where- 
scever found.” He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they are 
to he dismissed freely; but as regards “ those 
unto whom the Sarl puree have been deli- 
vered ” (Jews and Christians, &c.), “ they are 
to be fought agajnst until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

‘‘8uoh, then,” saye Sir William Muir, “ is 
the declared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
slow, though inevitable steps, and now im- 

unch bly upon its banners. The 
ews and Obristians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,—‘ people of the book "— are to be tole- 
rated, but held in subjection, and under 
‘tribute; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or suh- 
“mit to the faith which is to become ‘superior 
- -to every other religion.” 

About the middle of the yoar, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
‘his little aon Ibrahim. ai 

On the return of the sacred month (March, 
A.D. 682), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
his wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
peri arb, and sot ont on what is called 
Hajjutu i- Wada, or “The Valedictory Pil- 
grimage,” to the holy places; from which 
every trace of the old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of tho previous year, no idolater was 
to visit. Approaching the Ka‘bah by the gate 
of the Bani Shaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, or “ lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then procopded to consum- 
mate those of the greater. On the 8th of the 
holy month Zu ‘l-Hijjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mind, some threo miles east of Makkah; 
and rested there for the night, Next day, 
passing Musdalifah, the midway station, ho 
reached in the ovening the valley in which 
stands the graiite hill of ‘Arafah. From the 
“ summit he spoke to the pilgrims rogarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to them the 
perfecting of their religien,* offered up the 

escribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 

ah for the night. On tbe 10th, proceed- 
ing to Min&, he cast the accustomed stones, 
slew the victins brought for sacrifice, had his 
head shaved and his naila pared, ordering the 
bair, &c., te be burnt; and, the ceremonies 
quded, laid aside the pilgrim garh At Mini, 
during bis three days’ stay, he preached to 
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the pilgrims, called them to witness that he 
had faithfully fulfilled his mission, and urged 
them not to depart from the exact obser- 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, made the oir- 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Zamsam, 
prayed in the Ka‘bah, and thus, hav rigo- 
rously performed all the ceremonies, that 
eximple might serve as a model for all suc- 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madipah. 

The excitement and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibri- 
him he had received a blow which w 
down his spirit; the poison of bar still 
rankled in his yeins, afflicted | at times 
with excruciating pain, and bowed him te 
the gravo. His life had been a hard anda 
stirring one, and now the important affairs of 
his spiritual and temporal dom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he Í 

' The news of tho Prophet's failing health 
was ucon noised abroad, and tendoi to enoou- 
rage his rivals to increased of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed by a dane 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led b 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now 
that Muhammad bad distinctly nominated 
him as his succossor [musaman]; thè 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and aloquent 
rival, with a considerable following [aswan]; 
and the third, by Tulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed tho prophetic office. ` 

In the Traditions it is related that Musai- 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran :— | 

“ Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. Iam your associate. Loet tho exercise 
of authority be divided botwoen us. Half 
the earth Is mine, and half belongs to the 
Quraish, But the Quraish are a greedy 

ople, and will not be satisfied with a fair 

ivision.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied :— | 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The earth is God's, 


‘and Ho givoth it to whom He will. Those 


only prosper who foar the Lord.” 

he opposition of Musajlimah was, how- 
ever, a formidable ono, and atter Muhammad's 
death he was slain by Khalid during the 
reign of Abii Bakr. l 

he health of Muhammad grew worse, and 
he now requested that he might:be permitted 
to remain in the home of ‘Ayishab, his 
beloved wife, an arrangement to which his 
other wives assonted. 

The account we now give of the olosing 
scenes of Muhammad's life, is from the 
gra Hic pen of Sir William Muir (Life of 

met, new ed., p. 501 e¢ seg.), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-Wagqidi’s 
socretary, and [bn Hishim. 
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“On the night of Saturday (11 Rabita "- 
Awwal, Gth Juno, a.p. 632), the sickness 
assumed a very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that the hand could 
hardly be kept upon his skin from itá burn- 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain; 
rostless and moaning, he tossed about upofi 
his bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, Omm Salma, one of his ‘wives, 


scroamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her:— | 


*Qniet!’ he said. ‘No one crieth ont. thus 


but an unbeliever.’ During the night, Ayesha 


sought to corthfort him, and ted that 
he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons he had so often taught to othere when 
in siekneas: ‘O Prophet!’ she said, “if one 
of us had moaned thus, thou would’st surely 
have found fault with it.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘but I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of you together.’ ‘Then,’ exclaimed ono, 
‘thou shalt surely have a double reward.’ 
* Yes,’ he answered, ‘ I swear by Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there ia not upon the 
earth a believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in autumn from a tree.’ At another time he 
said, ‘Saffering. is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer but the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raineth hia rank thereby, 
and wipeth away from him asin.’ ‘ Believers, 
ho ‘would affirm, ‘are tried actording to their 
faith. If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
sufferings; if he be weak, they are 
tioned therennto. Yet in any case, the suf- 
fering shall not bo remitted until he walk 
upon thp eàrth without the eg of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.’ 

“Omar, approaching the bed, placed his 
hand on omet’s forehéad, and suddenly 
withdrew Hy from the greatness of the heat: 
*O Prophet!’ he eaid, ‘how vielent ia the 
fever on thee!’ ‘ Yea, ‘verily,’ replied Ma- 
homet, “but I have been during the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them’ tha soven long 
ones.’ Omar answered: ‘Bat the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former end the 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease?’ ‘Nay,’ replied Mahomet, ‘for 
wherefore should I not de a faithful servant 
unto Him?’ 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, put his hand below the sheet, and feel- 
ing the excessive heat, made a remark simi- 
lar to that of Omar. Mahomet replied: 
‘Even as this affiction prevaileth now against 
me, 80 shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.’ 
‘ And who aré they,’ asked another, ‘ that snffer 
the séverest trials?’ ‘The prophots and 
the righteous,’ said Mahomet; and then he 
wade mention of one prophet having been 
— by lioe, . o — who was 

poverty, so that but a 
to cover his nakedness withal; ge daib a 
them fejoiced exceedjngly in his affliction, even 
as one of you in t spoil would rejoice.’ 

“On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a very 
wesk snd helpless state. Osima, who had 
- delayed hin departure to seo what the issue of 


ropor-. 
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tha aickness might be, came iu from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the clothes from the 
Prophet's face, he atooped down and kissed 
him, buf there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
tho attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osfina. So ho roturned to the camp. 
“During some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the saf- 
fering became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconscfousness. Omm Salma ad- 
vised that physic should begiven him. Asma, 
the sister of Meintina, prepared a draught 
after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from ite effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 
oried, ‘What is this that ye have done to 
me? Yo have even given me physic!’ They 
confessed that they had ‘done so, and enume- 
rated the ingredienta of which Asma had 
compounded it. ‘Out upon you!’ he angrily. 
exclaimed ; ‘ this is a remedy for the pleurisy, 
which she hath learned in the land of Abys- 
sinia; but that is not a disease which the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
ali partake of the same dose. Let not one 
remain fn the house without being physicked, 
even as yo have physicked me, excepting 
only my uncle Abbâs.’ So all the women 
rose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of the d Prophet, into each otber's mouths. 
“ After this, the conversation — u 
Abyssinia, Omm Salma and Omm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoko of the 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the rch of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on its walle. Mahomet listened 
quietly to them, and then said, ‘ These, vorily, 
are the people who, when s good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place of worship, and they adorn it with their 


pictures. These, in the eyes of the Lord, are | 


the worst part of all the creation.’ He stopped, 
and covered himself with the bed-clothes ; 
then casting them off.in the restlessness and 

rhaps dolirium of the fever, he said: ‘The 
ford estroy the Jews and Christians! Let 
His anger be kindled against those that turn 
the tombs of their prophets into places of 
worship. O Lord, let not my tomb be an 
object of worship. Let there not remain 
any faith but that of Islam throughout the 
whole land of Arabia! ' 

“About this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chicf men in the room, he called 
out, ‘ Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
I may record for you u writing which shall 
prevent your going astray for ever.’ Omar 
said; ‘He wandereth in his mind. Is not the 
Oorin sufficient for us?’ But the: women 
wished that: the writing materials should be 
brought; and a discassion ensued. There- 
‘Upon one said, ‘ What 1s bis condition-at this 

resent moment? Come, let us see whether 
-deliriously or not.’ So they 
went and asked him. what his wishes were 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
he no longer desired to indite it. ‘Leave me 
thus alone,’ he said, ‘for my present atate fs 
better than that ye call me to. 


@ 
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* In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said, ‘ Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep?’ On her 
replying that it was by hor, he deaired that 
she should apend it at once in charity. Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as ha 
desired her. On hor saying that she had not 
yet dono so.-he valled for the money (which 
was uppasently a portion of the titho income); 
she placed it ‘in his band, and counted six 
goden dinars. He diroćted that it snould be 

ivided among certain inaigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, ‘Now I am at 
peace. Verily ft would not have become më 
to meet my Lord, and thie gold in my pos- 
session.’ 

‘* All Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued anahated: Ho was overheard pray- 
ing: ono of the ejaculations was to this effect: 
*O mv soul! y seckost thou for rofaye 
elsewhere.than in God alone?’ Tho morning 
hrought some measure -of relief. The fevor 
kuq ile pain abated; and thore was an appa- 
rent return of strength. 


“The dangerous crisis of the Prophet's | 


sickness on the preceding night having become 
known throughont the oity, the mosquo was 
crowded in whe morning, at tho bour of 
rayor, by mon and women, who came sook- 
ng anxiously for tidings, Abu Bakr, na 
usual, led the devotinus; as Imam he stood 
in the place of Mahomet before the congrega- 
tion, his back turned towards them. He had 
ended tho first Rakdat, or series of prostra- 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha’s door 
(to the left of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomot himself appesred. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the car of 
Fadhil (Fazl), son of Abbas, who with a yer- 
vant supported him: ‘The Lord yerily bath 
granted unto me refreshment in prayer’; and 
he looked around with a gladsome emilc, 
market by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of hia countenance. That smile no 
doubt was he index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, ae he lay on 
the bed of denth, and felt that the timo was 
drawing nigh whon te must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
he, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Museilama had, perhaps, suggested mis: 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
diatracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others ajso] If any doubts and questionings 
of this nature bad arisen in his mind, tho 
night of the great congregation, in attitude 
devout and ocarnest, may have eaused him 
comfort and rezasurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. The 
mission which had transferred gross and de- 
hased idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
suth as these, rosigning every laculty to the 
service of the one great God; and which, 


wherever accepted and believed in, waa daily 
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producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must be divino, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must have boen the voice of ithe Almighty. 
revealed through His — spini. 
Perbapa it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Prophet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing giadnoss 
ovor the crowded courta of the mosquu. 
“Having paused thus for a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front. where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people msde way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abn Bakr heard the 


_ yastle (for he never when at prayer turned 


himself or [ooked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehonding the cause whioh 
alone at that time could create so great sen- 
gation, stepped backwards to join the oon- 
gregation and vacate thc place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to the pulpit. ere ho sat on tho 
ground by the side of Abu Bakr, who re- 
suined the sorvice, and finished it in ousto- 
mary forn. 

‘* When the prayers wore ended, Aba Bakr 
onterod into conversation with Mabomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance oon- 
valosoont. ‘0 Prophet,’ he sal , ‘I perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to- 
day. even as we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of. my wife, the daughter of 
Khfarija; shall I go and visit her?’ Maho- 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to her house at Al Sunh, a suburb of the 
upper city. 

“ Mahomet thén sat himself. dewn fer a 
little while in the sooga of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayesha’e apartment, and 
addreesen the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, crowded round. 
spoke with emotion, and witb a voice still se 
powerful as to reach beyond the outer-dours 
of the mosque. ‘By the Lord,’ he sald, ‘as 
fur myself, verily, no man can lay bold of me 
in any matter; I have not mada jawful 
anything excepting what God hath made 
lawful; nour bave I prohibited aught hul shal 
whioh God in His hook hath prohibited.’ 
Ostma wan there ; when he camo to bid fare- 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
the 'border), Mahomet eaid to him, 
‘Go forward with the army; and tho blessing 
of the Lord be with thee!’ Then to 
the women who sat close by, * O F&tüna | ha 
exclaimed. ‘my daughter, and Saft, my 
aunt! Work ye both that whioh hal) pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord ; for verily 
I havo an power with him to save yon im 
anywise. Having said this, he aruve and ro- 
entered the room of Ayesha. 

‘Mahomet, exhausted by the exertiun be 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very weah raised 
hie head from the piliow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth pick in 
his hand, Ayesha observed that the sxe of 
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Mahomet rested on it, and, knowing it to be 
suob as he liked, asked whether he wished 
to have it. He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it in his hand. This pleased him, for. he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with his ordinary vigour; then he 
put it down. 

“His strength now rapidly sank. He 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing 
near. He called for a pitchor of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed this: ‘O Lord, | be- 
seech thee to assist me in the agonies of 
death!’ Then three times he ejaculated 
earnostly, ‘Gabriel, come close unto me!’ . 

“At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the hailf-conscionsness of 
delirinm, repoating the while an eee 
form which heo had -boen in the babit of pray- 
ing over persons who were véry sick. When 
he ceased, from weakness, Avesha took up 
the task, and continued to blow upon him 
and recite the name prayor. Thon, seeing 
that he was vary low, sho seized hia right 
hand and. rubbed it (another practice of the 
Prophet wher ‘visiting the sick), — all 
the while the oarnest invocation. But Maho- 


met was too far gono to bear even this. He 


now wished to ba in perfect quiet: ‘ Take off 
thy hand frem me,’ he said, ‘that cannot 
benefit me now.’ After a little ho prayed in 
a whisper, ‘Lord grant me pardon; and join 
me to the companionship on high!’ Then at 
intervals: ' Klernity in Paradiso!’ ‘ Pardon!’ 
*Yes;-the blessed companionship on high!’ 
He stretched himself ly. Then all was 
still. His head grew heavy on tho breast of 
Ayesha. Tho Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

“Softly removing his hend from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who were benting 
their faces in bitter lamentation 

“ The sun had bal shortly passed the meri- 
dian. It was only au hour or two sinco Ma- 
homet had ontcred the mosque cheerfal, and 
seemingly convalescent. Ho now lay cold in 
death.” 

As soun as the intelligence of the chi fei 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
sembled at the door of the house of ‘(Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “ How can our Apostie be dead ; 
he who was to be our witness in the Day of 
Judgment?” “No,” said ‘Umar, “be is not 
dead ; he hae gone to visit his Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an absence of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to tho canse of Islam who say he is 
dead. If they say so, let them be ont in 
pieces.” But Abft Bakr entered tho bouse nt 
this — and after viewing tho body of 
the Prophet with touching domonatrations of 
affection, he appoared at the door anil 
addressed the crowd thus: 3^0 Muslims, if 
ye adores Muhammad, know that Mubsromad 
is dead. If ye adore God God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye fcerget the verse in the 
Qurin: ‘Muhammad ia no more than an 
apostie. Other apostles have already passed 
before him? ` (see SOrah tii, 188),. and alee 


“sage to Omar. 
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the other verse, ‘Thou shalt surely die, O 
Mubammad, and they also shall die?’” (see 
Sirah xxxix. 31). ‘Omer acknowledged his 
error, and the crowd was satisfled and dis- 
orsed. 

Al-‘Abbas preaidod at tho preparations for 
the burial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumod. There was rome iispule 
between the Quraish and the Angår as to 
the placo of burial; bnt Abñ Bakr silenced 
them, affirming that he had hoard Mubam- 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the apot whore be died. A gravo was acoord- 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
‘Ayishab, and under the bed on which tho 
Prophet died, This spot is now known as. 
the Hujrah, or chamber. at al-Madinah. The- 
last rites were performed hy ‘Ali and the 
two sons of al-‘Abbas. [HUJRAN. j 

The foregoing account of Mohammed's 
desth is thet of Sunni traditionists. ‘The 
Shifaha deny almost every word of il, and give 
tho following as an authentic narrativo of the 
Prophet’a death. The manifest objort being 
to establish the olaim of ‘AIl to bè Muham- 
mad’s saccessor. It is translated from tho 
Shi‘ab book entitled the Hayatu 'l-Qulūüh (see 
Morrick’s translation, p. 368) :—- 

“The Prophet rotarned to his house, and 
in the space of throe days his sickness be- 
came severe. He thon tied a bandage on his 
head, and leaning on the Commander of the 
Faitbfal (i.e. All) andl Fasl-ibn-AbbAs, went 
to the mesjed and ascended the mimber (or 
pulpit), and, sitting down, addressed the 

eople thas: ‘The time is near when I shall 
ye concealed from yon. Whoever has any 
claim on ma, lot bim now declare it. Vorily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
but by obeying Him, and nono can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedienee. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, anà 
verily, if I should sin, I should go to hell. 
O Lord. I have delivered thy message.’ He 
then eame down from the mimber and per- 
formed short prayers with tho , and 
returned to the houss of Ummsa » where 
ha remained one or two days. That cursed 
wonian Auyesbah, baving eatisiied his other 
wives on the subject. came to tha Prophet. 
and (ndaced bim by entroaties to go to her 
house, where his sickness became very op- 
pressive. At the hour for morning prayers 
Bilal shonted the asan, but the Prophct, near 
hin departure to the ee world, heard it not. 
Auyeshah thon sent to her father, Abubekr, 
to go to the morjcd, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsah sant tho same mes- 
As lhexe two women were 
conversing about the matter bofore tho Pro- 
phet, not soeming to suppoac that he under- 
stood them, hə iuterrupted them, saying, 
‘Quit such talk ; you are like the women that 
tried to lead Yusuf astray.’ Finding that, 
contrary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
were in the city with soditious designs, he 
‘was very sorrowful; and oppressed as he wae 
with a severo disease, lo rose, anà leaning on 
Aly and Fasl-bin-Abb&s, wilh extreme dif- 
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fcuky went to the masjed, leat Abubokr or 

Omar should perform prayers, aud the people 

- doubt who should be his successor. ar- 
riving at the mesjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader 
of prayers, and already bogun the devotions 
with the. people. The Prophet, with his 
blessed hand, signod to Abubekr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr’s commencement. 

"Qn returning to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and -some others, 
and demanded if he-had not ordered -thém 
to depart with the army of Asimeh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr. said that ho 
had gone and roturned again; snd Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophet's sickness from another. Mu- 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of Asaimah, and three titnes pronounced a 
curse on any who should disobey. His 
exertions produced such exhaustion that he 
swooned, on which the Musalinana’ present 
and his wives and children wept and Jamented 
aloud, At longth the Prophet opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an inketand 
and a sheep’s shoulder-blade, that I may 
write a direction which will prevent your 
going astray. Ono of tho Companions of the 

ophet rosa tọ bring what be had ordered, 
but Omar said,‘ QOgute back, he speaks doli- 
riously ; disease has overcome him, and the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how- 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. . However, they said to the Prophet, 

Shall we bring what you ordered.’ Hu re- 
lied, ‘ After what I have heard from vcu | 
* not need them, but [I give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and not turn 
from them, [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkatand and shoulder. 
blade is mentioned in severa) Sunni booke.} 

“During the last sickneas of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with bis heed in Aly's lap, 
and Abbâs was standing before him and 

‘brushing away the flies with his cloak, he 
o ned his eyes und asked Abbås to booome 

8 executor, pyy bis debts, and support his 
family. Abbas said he was oo old man with 
a large family, and could not do it. Muham- 
mad then proferred the same to Aly, who was 
so much affected that he could uot command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
apeak, promised with the grestest devotion to 
perform the Prophet's request. Muhamunad, 
after being raised into a sitting posture, it 
which he was sappurted by Aly, ordered Bilal 
to bring his holmyt, called Zool-jabcen (Za ’l- 
jabin) ;-hia coat of mail, Zutd/-Kuzoot (Zatul- 
Fugil); his banner, Akab; his sword, Zool- 
Jukér (Za 'l-figar); ħis turbana, Saìúb and 
Tahmesuh:; bis two party-colunred gurmonts, 
his Uttle stuff, and bis walking cane, Yam- 
thook. In relating the story, Abbás remarked 
that he had never before seon the party- 
coloured soarf, which was so lustrous as 

‘nearly to blind the oyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying,‘ Jibrace) broayht me 
this article and told me to pul it inta tho 
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rings of my mail, and bind it on me for a 
girdle.’ He then called for his two pairs ol 
Arab shoes, one pair of which had been 
patched. Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Marfj, or ascent to hea- 
ven, and the shirt ho waro at the battle of 
Ohod. He then valled for his three caps, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and tho third when eitting among 
his Companions, Lae then told Bil&l to bring 
his two mules, Shabba and Ruldyl, bis two 
she-camels, Ghazb& and Sahba, and his two 
horses, Jinah and Khyrdam 

s“ Jinsh was kept at the door of the mesjed - 
for the use of a messenger, and Khyrduin was 
mounted by the Prophet at the hattle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, ‘Advance, Khyr- 
dara.’ Last, ho called fur his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take Aly’s 


‘place, and support hie back. He then said. 


‘Rise, O Alv, aud take these my property, 
while. I.yet live, that no. one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am‘gone.' 
‘When [ ruse,’ said Aly,‘ my feet were so 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficalty that [ could move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from his right hand, point- 
ing tho way of truth, and pat it on my right 
hand, the house being full uf the Benu Hashim 
and otber Musulmans, and while from weak- 
ness his head nodded to the right and loft, ho 
criéd aloud, O oompany of Muruimaus, Al 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefa 
among my people and sect, ho wijl pay my 
debts and cancel my eugagements. O ye aons 
of Hashim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musulmans, be not hoytile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, aud do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lost ye bucume infidels. He thon ordered 
Abbas to give his place to Aly. Abbàs ro- 
plied, ‘Do you remove an old man to sent a 
child in his place?*, The Prophet repeated 
the order; and the third time Abbâs rose in 
anger, and Aly took his place. Muhammad, 
finding. his uncle angry, said to him ‘Do 
nothing to sause me to leave the world 
offended with you, and my wrath send you to 
hell’ On hoaring this, Abbâs went back to 
his place, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
bim down. l 
“Tho Prophet satd to Bilâl, ‘ Bring my two- 
sons Hasay and Husain.’ When they were 
presented he prossed them to his bosom, 
smelt and Kissed those two flowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was about to take them 
away ; but he said, ‘ Let them be, that I may 
smell them, and they smell mo, and we pre- 
pare to meet vaoh other; for altêr I am gone 
reat valamitios will befell them, but may 
od curse thope that cause thom to fear and 
dq them injustice. O Lord, I commit'them to 
Thee and te the worthy of the Faithfal, 
namely, Aly-bin-Abutalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, bu. 
Abbàs and his son Fasl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and those belonging tu the house- 
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hold of the Prophet, remained. Abbâs then. 
aaid to the Prophet, ‘If the Khalafat (E i- 
lifah) is established among us, tho Benu 
Hishim, assure ns of it, that we may rejoice ; 
but if you foresee that tbey will treat us un- 
jùsily and deprive us of the Khalafat, ovm- 
mit us to your Oompanions. Muhammad 
replied, ‘After I am gone thoy will woaken 
and overcome you, at which declaration all 
the family wept, and, moreover déspalred of 
the Prophet’s life. - 

“ Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving. him except from the 
most imperative neceasity. On one of thesa 
occasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said, ‘Call my friend-and brother.’ Auyeshah 
and Hafsah sent for their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from thom arid 
covered his face, on whioh they remarked, 
* He does not want us, he wants Aly,’ whom 
Fatimah called ; and Muhammad pressed him 
to his bésom, and they mingled their perspi- 
ration together, and the Prophet oommuni- 
cated to him a thousand chapters of know- 
ledge, each opening toa thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Mahammad kept Aly 
in his bed till hie pure spirit left his body, 
his arm meanwhile em vraeing Aly.” 

{ia compiling this account of the life of 
Muhanimad, we must express our deep obli- 
gations to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet 
(Lat ed., 4 vols. ; 2nfi ed., 1 vol; Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases wo have 
given the iptissima verba of his narrative, 
with hin kind permission. The ohief litera- 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s work, ie: Das Leben und dte Lehre des 
Mohammad, A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869; Speci- 
inen Historia Arabum, E. Pocock, Oxon. 1650; 
Femael Abulfeda De Vita et Rebus gestie Mo- 
hamedis, J. Gagnter, Oxon. 1728; Lise of 
Mahomet, Was on Irving, London, 1850: 

fe. of Mahomed from Oriyinul Sources, A. 

renger, Allahabad, 1851! Assuys on the 

ife of Muhammad, Syud Ahmad Khan, 
O.B.L, London; A Critical Hzamination 
of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 

ynd Ameer Àli Moulla, LUD: London, 1878; 
Telam and tts Founder, 8.P.0.K., 1878; Ma- 
homét et le Coran, T. Barthelerby de St. Hilaire, 
1865; Zhe Trus Nature of the Imposture 
Fully Explained, H, Prideaux, London, 1718 ; 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770. (ape- 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger); Tareek- 
t-Tabari, Zotenberg; Das Leben Mohammed's 
nach Ibn Ishak, bearbestet von [bn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are extant jn Arabic, are [bn 
Ishaq (a.H. 151), Ibn Hish&m (a-#. 218), al- 
Wågidi (a.n. 207), at-Tabari (a.u. 810). 

Muhammad ie referred to by name in four 
places in the Qur’in i— 

Stirah fii. 138:- “Muhammad is but- an 
apostle: apostles have passed away before 
le time; what if he die, or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels?” 

Surah xxxiii. 40: “ Muhammad ie not the 
father of any of your mon, but the Apostlo of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 
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Sirah xlvii. 2: “Those who believe and. 
do right dnd believe in what is revealed to 
Mukammad,—and it is the trath from their 
Lord,—He. will céver for them their offences 
and set right their mind.” 

Sirah xiviii, 29: “Muhammad is the 
Apontlo of God.” 

Ho is eald to havo boon foretold by Josus 
under the name of Ahmad. Sürab lxi. 6 ~ 
“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 


ahali oome after me whose name shall be 


Ahmad.” [amman] . 

_ According to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbás, tho 
Prophet anid: “My name iu tho Qur'an. is. 
Muhammad, and in the Injil nad, and in. 

the Taurét Abyad (irom the root uy, “ td: 
shun”), atd I am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire mors than any of my pepple.” 
(An-Nuwawi, Wiatenfeld’s edition, p. 28. 


MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 
(L) Sir Wiliam Muir (Life of Mahomet, now 
ed. p. 587 et segg.). has carefully collated 
from the traditions embodied by the secre- 
tary of al-Waqidi, an account of the person 
and character of Muhammad. “ Thia account,” 
as Sir William Muir romarka, “ illusiates ge- 
nerally the style and contents of the Muslin 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

‘When Ayesha was questioned about Ma- 
homet she used to say: ‘ He was a man just 
such as yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled much.’ ‘But how would he occupy 
himself et home?’ ‘Even as any of you 
occupy yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble hia shoes. He used to 
help me in my housebold duties; but what 
he did oftenost was to acw. If he had the 
choice between two matters, he would choose 
the easicst, sv as that no sin accrued there- 
from. Hè never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. 
When angry with any peraon,he would say. 
“ What bath taken such a one that hẹ should 
soil his forehead in the mud ! ”* 

* His humility was shown by hib riding 
upon asaes, by his accepting the invitation 


ovon of Alaves, and when mounted, by his 


taking another behind him. He would say: 
‘I ait at meals aa a servant doeth, and [| ent 
like a sorvant: for I really ama servant’; 
atid he would sit as one that was always 
ready to piso. He discouraged (supereroga- 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain Jong silent at atime. {fo the mosque 
at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that ocourred in phe ‘days of ignorance,’ and 
Taugh; and Mahomet listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

‘‘ Mahomet hated nothing more than lying; 
and whenever he knew that any of his fol- 
lowers had erred ın thir respeot, hé would 
hold himself aloof from them until he waa 
assured of their repentance. 


“ His Speech. 
“He did nat speak rapidly, ranning bis 
words into one ancther, but onunciated each 
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syllable distinotly, so that what he said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
haard him., Whon at public prayers, it might 
be known from a distauce that he was read- 
ing by the motion of bie beard. Ro never 
read in a singing or chanting style; but he 
would draw out his voico, resting at certain 
laces. Thas, in the profatory- words of a 
—* he would pause after dbssmilldhi, after 
af Rahman, avd again after al Rakin. 


“ Gail. 
“He used to walk so rapidly that the 
peeple half ran bebind him, and could hardly 
eep up with him. 


Habits in Eating. 

“ He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was tho manner of kings; 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he: had dono, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca (ull of gold, he preforred to forego it; 
arying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when fall, 
with praise. 


“ Moderation. 


A servant-inaid being once long in retuyn- 
ing from an orrand, Mahoinot was auno od, 
and said; ‘If it were not for the law af re- 
taliation, I should have peated you with 
this tooth-pick’ (ie. wilh an inapprociably 
light punishment). 


“ Customs at Prayer. 

“He used to stand for such a length ol 
time at prayer that hie legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said: ‘What! 
shall I.not behave as a thankful servant 
should ?'. He never yawned at prayer. When 
he sueezed, he did so. with a subdued roico, 
covoring his face. At funerals he nevar rode: 
he would remain ailant on such occasions, as 
if conversing with himself, so that the people 
used to think he was helding eommunication 
with the dead. 


“ Refusal to make orsonal Use of 1 thes. 


“ Whilo be uccoptod presents ho refused to 
use anyt that had. been offered as alma; 
neither would he allow- anyone in his family 
to use what had been brought as alms; ‘For, 
said he, ‘alms are the impurity of mankind ' 
(i.e. that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were sq sirang that he 
would not eat even a date picked up an the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load: 


“ Food Relished. 


“ Mahomet had a special liking for sweet- 
meats and honey. He was also faud of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. Whon a 
lamb or a kid was beiug cooked, Mahomot 
would go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and vat it. He used to cat moist dates and 
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cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a moss of bread cooked with moat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

. “ Mahomet used to have aweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 


s Wonen und Scents. 


“A groat array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
dad aconta and liked these of all things in the 
world the best. Ayesha used to say: ‘The 
Prophet loved three things--women, scente, 
and food; he had his heart’s desire of the 
two first, but not of tho last.’ 


“ Struitened meuns at Medina. 

“ Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not geta full meal. + Months 
used to pass,’ she says again,‘ and no fre 
would be lighted in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.’ ‘ How, 
then, did ye live?’ ‘By the “two black 
things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
eitizens used to send unto us; the Lord re- 
quite them! Such of them as had mileh 
cattle would send us a little milk. The Pro- 
phet nover enjoyed tho — of two kinds 
of food the samo day; if he hud desh there 
was moshing olau; sud so if he had dates; so 
likewise if ho had bread.’ 

“t We posseused no sieves, but usod to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 


“ Appearance, Habits, fe. 

“He used to wear two garmenta. His ézdr 

under-garmont) hung down threo or four 

Inches below his knees. His mantle was not 

wrapped round him so as to cover hie body, 

but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder. 

“Hoe used to divide his time into three 


° Parts: one was given to God, the second 


allotted to his family, the third (o himaalí. 
When public business began to press upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

t€ Whon he pointed he did go with his whole 
hand ; snd when be was astonished he turned 


` his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 


speaking with another, he brought his hand 
near Lo the person addressed; and bo would 
strike the palm of the left ip the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avert his 
face ; joyful, he would look downwards. Ho 
often smiled, and, when he laughed; hig teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

“In the interval allotted to others, ho re- 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied hinself in die- 
posing of their business and in hearing what 
they had to tell bim. He would say on sueh 
occasions: ‘Lot those that are here givo in- 
formation regerding thet whieh seth to 
them that ure absont; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessitics, let others report thein tọ me in 
thoir stoad; the Lord will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of Judgment.’ 
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“t This, sayn one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet's back of the size and appearance of 
& pigeon's egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as tho 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahamet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos- 
sible to say. From the traditione it would 
seem to have boon nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that ‘God had placed it there,’ was probabl 
the germ of supernatural associations whic 
gtew up concerning it. 

t" Hair. ` 

“His hair used to be combed; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, says 
one, four curled locks. His hair was ordi- 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not so. According to another tradition, ‘ The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hair fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mshomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in mattora concerning which he had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
ube he fell into the habit of parting 
t.' 


“ Moustache. 

“ Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: ‘You 
ought to clip your beard and alluw your 
moustaches to m ‘Nay,’ said the Pro- 
phet, ‘for my Lord hath commanded me to 
olip tho moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow. 


Dress. 


“ Various traditions are quoted on the dif- 
ferent colours he used to wear—white chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green. He some- 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayosha, it is 
said, exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
which she swore that Mahomet died. Sho 
adds that hbe onoo had a black woollen 
dreas; and she atil] remembered, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet's 
fair skin and the black cloth. ‘ The odour of 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, ho cast it 
off, for he loved sweet odours.’ 

“He enteréd Mecca on the taking of. the 
city (some gay) with a black turban. He 
had also a black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down between his shoul. 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a turban, which had a fi or 
spotted fringe; and thie he out off before 
wearing it.. He wae vory fond of stri 
Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and ‘the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
clothes of an oil-dèalen’ 

“Ho once prayed in a silken drees, and 
then cast it aside with abhorrence, saying: 
‘Such stuff. it doth not become the pious to 
wear.’ On another occasion, an he prayed in 
a figured or spotted mantle, the spots at- 
tracted his notice; when. he had ended, ho 
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ssid: ‘Take away that mantle, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a common one.’ His sleeve ended at the 
wrist. The robes in which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and his fine 
Hadhramaut mantlo, romainod with the Ca- 
liphs; when worn or rent, these garments 
were mended with fresh cloth; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear. thom at the 
festivals. When he put on new. clothes 
(either an under-garment, a girdlo, or a tur- 
ban), the Prophet would offer up a prayer 
such as this: ‘Praise be to the who 
hath elothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while I live. I 
pray Thee’ for the good that ia in this, and 
the good that hath been made for it; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath boon made for it.’ 


u“ Shoes, 

“Hie servant, Anas, had cha of hia 
shoes and of his water-pot. After his master’s 
death, Anas used to show his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 110 a.H., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and toils ua that 


the shoemaker offered to make thom oxaotly 


after the model of Mahomet’s, which he said 
he had seen in the possession of Fatima, 
granddaughter of Abbas, Hie shoes used to 
be cobbled. He was: in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he bad merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that thero was somo dirty aubstanon attach- 
Ing to them (cloanlinoss being required in all 
the surroundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece; after the ser- 
vice, Mahomet desired his shoes to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were; 
‘For,’ said he, ‘I was distracted at prayer 
thereby.’ 


“ Tooth-picks. 

* Ayesha tells ua that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before he 
performed ablution. He used it so much as 
to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 


` 8o that, when he got up in the.night to pray, 


he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the toothpiok’ in 
his mouth, and that ho kept sayi GA, aA, 
as if about to vomit. His tooth-picks were 
mnede of the green wood of the palm-tree., 


© never travelled without one. 


“ Articles of Toilet, 

“He very frequently oilod his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and spplied antimony to 
his eyes. 

“ Armour. 

“ Four sections are devoted to tho descrip- 
tion of Mahomet’s armour,—his swords coats 
of mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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“ Miscellaneous. 
` "s The Prophet used te snaff simsim (sesa- 
muam), and wash his hands in a —— of 
the wild plum-tree. Whon he was afraid of 
forgetting anything, he would tio a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 


“ Horses. 

“The firat horse which Mahomet ever 
—— was one he puvobased of the Bani 
Fezdra, for ten owckeas (ounces of silver); 
and he called its name sakp (ranning water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 


there was but one other horse from Medina. 


on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabéha (Shamjuh ?); be raced it and it won, 
and he was greatly dg rae thoreat. He had 
a third horse, named Afurtajis (neighor). 
“ Riding Camels. 
‘“ Besides Al Oaswa (al-Qaşwà), Mahomet 
had a caniel called Adhbas (al-“Asbš), which 


in speed outstripped all others. et ono 
day an Arab passed it when at its Aeetest 


pase. The Moslems were chagrined at thia ; | 
ut 


Mahomet reproved them, saying, ‘ It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord patteth down the same. 


“ Afilch Camels. 

‘‘ Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were plundered at A) GhAba. Their 
milk was for the support of his family : every 
evening thoy gave two large skinsful. Omm 
Salmah relates: ‘Our chief food when we 
lived ‘with Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used td be brought from Al Ghaba every 
evoning. I had one called Aris, and Ayesha 
ono called Al Samra. The herdman fed them 
at Al JQania, and brought them to our homos 
in the evening. There was also one for Ma- 
homet. 

“ Milch Flocks. 


“ Mahomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers io 
an early period of his residence at Medina). 
His flocks grazed ut Ohod and Himna alter- 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose turn it. was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favourite goat having 
died, the Prophet desired ite skin to bo 
tanned. 


“ Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. ‘ There is no house,’ 
he would aay, ‘ possessing x gout, but a bles- 
sing abideth thereon; and there is no honse 
possessing threo goats, but the angels pass 
the night thore praying for its inmates until 
the morning.’ 

« Servants. 

“ Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
whe served the Prophet at various times. 
His slaves he always freed. 

“+ Houses. 


“Abdallah ibn Yazid relatos that ho saw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet 
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dwelt, at the time when Omar ibn Al Azis, 
Governor of Medina (about a.m. 100) demo- 
lished them. They were built of unburnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or - built-up) with 
mud; he counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the spaco extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to thp house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing tho dwelling-place of 
Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson con- 
cerning it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dima, Omm Salma built up an addition to 
her house with a wall of. unburnt bricks. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, ‘I purpased, O Prophot, 
to shut out the eae of men thereby!’ 
Mahomet answered: ‘Q Omm Salma! verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that sateth 
up the wealth of the Believer is building.’ 


.A citizen of Medina present at the time, con- 


firmed this account, and added that the cur- 
tains of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
Ho was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (4.5. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that. these houses 
should be brought within the. area of the 
mosque, and he neve: witnessed sorer weeping 
than thera was amongs: the people that day. 
Ono exclaimed: ‘I wish, by. the Lord! that 
they would leave these nouses alone. thus 
as they are; then would those thst. spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed fpr the Prophet's own abod 
and tho sight thereof would deter men fro 
extravagance and pride. 

‘‘ There were four houses of unburnt brioks, 
tho apartmonts being of palm-branches | and 
Ave houses made of palm-branches built ap 
with mud and without any separate apat- 
ments. Eaoh was three Arabian yards in 
length.. Some say they hid Jeather.curtains 
for the doors. One could re-ch the roof with 
the hand. | 

* The house of Haritha (1!: -igah) was next 
to that of Mahomet. Now . renerer Ma'io- 
mot took to himself a new wife, ho -aded 


another house to the row, and Harivha was 


obliged successively to remove hiy house, and 
to build on the space befénd. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the. Prophet said 
to those about him: * Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Ràritha over and over again out of 
his house.’ 


“ Properties. 

“There were seven yardena which Mukhei- 
riok the Jow luit to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Agiz, tho Oulipl, said thet, whon Quvornor 
of Medina, Lo ate of the fruit of thesu, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardeus formed a portion of the con- 
fiacatod estates of the Bani Nadbtr. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
pious purpobes. 

“ Mahomet had three other properties :— 

“L The confiscated lands of the Bani 
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Nadhir. The produce of thase was appro- | ond the first revelation which Mohammad re- 


priated to his own wants. One of the plots 
was callod Mashruba Omm Ibrahim, the 
‘summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Thrahim,’ where the Prophet used to visit her. 

“ Il. Fadak; the fruita of thia were reserved 
as a fund for indigont travellers. 

“ITI. Tho fifth share, and tho lands received 
by espitulation, in Kheibar. This was divided 
into t arts. Two wore devoted for the 
benefit of the Moslems generally (r.e. for State 
purposes); the procéeds of the third, Maho- 
met assigned for the support of his own 
family; and what remained over he added to 
the fund for the use of the Moslems.” (The 
Life of Mahomet, by William Muir, Esq., 
London, 1861, vol. iv., p. 825.) 

(2) Dr. A. Sprenger, Persian translator of 
the Goveroment of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu- 
able review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office :— | 

“Up to his fortieth year, Mohammad dè- 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
Tho predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and his peculiar ponton, gave him a turn for 
religious meditation. He annually spent the 
month of Ramazan in seclusion in a cave of 
Mount Hird, where the Qorayshiter uned to 
devete themselves to ascetic exercises. In 
eh retreat he a — humber E 

te in prayers, fasted, the poor, a 
gave himeelf ap to meditation; and on his 
return to Makkah he walked seven times 
round the Ka’bah before he went to his own 
house. ` 

“ When he was forty yoarš of age, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose in his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis to a 
divine revelation, and therefore carefully con- 
ceal the cireumstances which may have given 
the first impulse. It id Ikely that the ecoon: 
tric Zaid, whom he must have met in Mount 
Hird, fitet instilled purer notions respecting 
God into his mind, and indaced him to read the 
Biblical history. Fo abjure the gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 

+ struggle to Mohammad, and he became 

ejected and fond of solitude. He spent the 

greater part of hiatimein Hira, and camo only 
occasionally to Makkah for new provisions. 

“ Undistarbed. meditation increased his 
excitement,’ and hig overstrained brains 
were, even in sleep, occupied with doubts and 
_specniations. In ong of hie visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him, ‘ Read.’ Ho answered, 
‘I am not reading.’ The angel laid hold of 
bir and squeezed him, antil Mohammad suo- 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he released 
him, atid said again, ‘Read.’ Mohammad 
.ahewered, ‘Iam not reading.’ This was re- 
peated threé times’; and at length the angel 
said, ‘Read in the name of thy Dord, the 
Creator, who has créated man of congealed 
blood ;—read, for thy Lord is moet beneficent. 
It is He who has tanght by, the pen (has re- 
veated the Scriptures); it is 
tunght man what he deos not know’ These 
are the initial worda of a Surah of the Quran, 


6 who has . 


ceived. If this dream was as momentous as 
authentic traditions make it, it must have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohammad to 
seek for truth in the books of. the Jews and 
Christiana. The words of the angel admit 
hardl any other sonso After much hesita- 
tion ho etermiñes to study tho tenets of 
another faith. which was hostile to that of 
his fathers. His resolve is sanctioned by u 
vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qorayshites always considered the grextest 
among their gods, for having sent a revela- 
tion to direct man. 

‘¢Tt ia certain, howerer, that no Musalman 
will admit the sense which I give to these 
versos of the Quran : and Mohammad bimaeif, 
in the progress of hia career, formally denied 
having read any part of the Scriptures before 
the Quran been revealed to him. This, 
however, can only he true if he meant the 
first verses of the Quran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above ; forin the following revela- 
tions he introduces the names of most pro- 
phets, he holds. up their history as an ox 
ample to tho Makkians, he borrows expres- 
sions from the Bible which he admi for 
their sublimity, be betrays his acquaintance - 
with the gospela by roferring to an erro- 
neously translated verse of St. John, for a 

oof of his mission, and he frequently al-. 
udes to the legends of fhe Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of the 
Gentiles obtained his spol of the 
Biblical history? He enswers tho question 
himself: It ie God who haa revealed it to ine. 
This assertion satisfies the believor. and is a 
hint to the Inquirer in tracing the sources of 
his information. He would hardly havo 
hasarded it had he not obtained his instruc- 
tion under considerable secresy. The spirit 
of persecution at Makkah, whieh manifested 
itself against Zaid, made caution necessary 
for Mohammad, though originally he may 
bave had no ulterior views, in making himself 
acquainted with another faith. Yet with all 
his preeautions, the Qorayshites knew enough 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. He 
himself conlessss, jn a Surah revealed at 
Makkeh (SOrah xxv. 5), that they said thet the 
Quran waa a tisane of falsehood; that several 

le had assisted him ; and that he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in the 
“ Andtyr of the Ancients,” which he used to 
write, from the dictation of hiv teachers, 
morping and evening. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad ? It ia not likely 
that He Would have dared to declare hofore 
them, that the doctrinos which ho had re. 
ceived from them had been revealed to him: 
nor ie it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become triumphant, they 
would have allowed him to take all the credit 
tohimeelf. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were, his disciples; but we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
secresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. I am inclined to think, therefore, that | 
his insttuctors died during bis oarly ctireer ; 
and this aupposition enahles ns to ascertain 
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the names of some of them. The few speci- 
mene of the sayings of Zaid, which bave been 
reserved, prove that Mohammad borrowed 
frooly from him, not only his tenets, but even 
his expressions; and Zaid.did not long sur- 
vive Mohammad’s assumption of his office. 
It is likely that Waragah, the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
firat to deolare that the Groat Law — 
would be revaled to him, aud who express 
a wish to assiat him during the persecutions 
to which every prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimod his 
mission. The defence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom his coantrymen said that 
he assisted him in writing the Quran, wasa 
foreigner (Sürah xvi. 105), and unable to 
writs so pare Arabio es the language of the 
Quran was, leads us to suspoct that one 
of his chief authorities for the Biblical legends 
was Addas, a monk of Nineveh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (See Zu/tiru-l-Baigawi 
on Strah xxv. 6) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rabbins of the Hijaz com- 
munioated to Mohammad their legends. Tho 
eommentators upon the Quran inform us fur- 
ther, that he used to liston to Jabr and Yasár, 
two aword-manufacturers at Makkuh, when 
they read the scriptures; and Ibn Ishdq says, 
that he had intercourso with ’Abda]-Ruhinan, 
s Christian of Zamémah; but wo must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
such matters, is not to instract their readers, 
bat to mislead them. 

“It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, and from the commenta- 
‘tors on the Quran, that ‘Asdtyr of the 
Ancients’ ia the name of a hook; but we 
have very little information as to its origin 
and contents. (See the Oommentaries of al- 
Baizawi and tho Jalālān on Sdrab xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded in it, besides 
Biblical legends, appears from several pas- 
sages of the Quran, where it ie said that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Sarahs xxvii. 70, xivi. 16.) lt is also clear 
that it was known at Makkah before Moham- 
mad: for the Qorayahites told him that th 
and their fathers had been acquainted with f 
before he taught it, and that all that he 
taught was contained in it. (Sarah Izviif. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the scriptures, both of 
the genuine ahd some of the apocryphal 
worke; for he refers his sudience to them 
without reserve. Tabary informe us that 
when Mohammad first ‘entered on his office, 
even his wife Khadyjah had read the.scrip- 
tures, and was acquainted with tho history of 
the prop isté (See Bal'ámy's translation of 
Tabary in Persian.) 

“In spite of three passages of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of which the 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Musal- 
man writers, and many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad know reading or writing. 
Good authors, however, particularly among 


the Shiahs, admit that he knew reading; bat | 


, 
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they say Le wae nol « skilful penman. The 
only support of the opinion of the former is 
one passage of the Quran, Sirah vii. 158, in 
which Mobammad says that he was the Pro- 
phet oí the Ummis, and an Ummi bimself. 

his word, they say, means illiterate ; but 
others say it moans a man who is nol skilful 
in writing; aud others sup it to mean a 
Makkian or an Arab. It is clear that they 
merely guess, from the context, at the mean. 
ing of the word. Ummi io derived from 
ummuh, ‘uation’ (Latin gens, Grouvk ethnos), 
and on comparing the passagee of the Quran, 
in whicb it occurs, it appoars that it means 
gentile (Greek ethnicos). It is said in the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
— — re no harm — wrongi ve 

mmia, Sadiq observes qatu ` 
Qulub, vol. ii. chapter 6, p..2) on is — 
that the Arabs are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called so, though they knew 
writing, because God had revealed no book to 
thom, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instances in which Mohammad did read and 
write are recorded hy Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others. It is, however, certain that be wished 
to appear ignorant, in ordar to raise tho ele- 
gance of the composition of the Quran into s 
wiracle. 

@ % @ v ° 

" According to one record, the doubts, ia- 
decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
his office lasted seven yeare; and so sincere 
and intense wero his meditations on matters 
of religion, that they brought him to the 
brink of madness. In the Quran we can 
trace three phases in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for- 
mation of a new creed. First, the religion of 
the Kab‘ah, in which he sincerely believed, 
soeins to have formed the principal subject of 
hie meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted by instruction, led him to 
the knowledge of the unity of God; and there 
ie hardly a verso in the Quran whicb does not 
shew how forcibiy bo was struck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
he tried to reconcile it with the belief in one 
Ged; and for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka'bah daughters of God, who 
intercede with Hin for their worshippers. 
But ho gave up this belief, chiefly because he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
God should have only daughters, which was 
ignominioua in the eyes of an Arab; and that 
men should have sons, who reflect honour on 
s fanily. He also connected tho idolatrous 
worship of tbe black stone, and the ceremo- 
nies of the Hajj, and almost all the other 
pagan usages of the: Haramites, with their 
Abrabuin. This idea wae not his own. The 
scoptics who preceded him held ‘the same 
opinion; yot it was neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the pagan Arabs. We tind no con- 
nexion between the tenets of Moses and these 
of the Haramites; and though Biblical namee 
are very frequent among the Musalmans, wo 
de not find one instango of their occurrence 
among the pagans of the Hijaz before Mlo- 
ba unnad. 
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“ [s has been mentioned that the vision in 
which he was ordered to #ead, caused him 
finally to renounce idolatry , we are told that 
after this vision an intermission of revelation, 
called fatrah, took place, which lasted up- 
wards of two years:. The maaning of /fatrah 
ie simply that, though this vision was a 
revelation, he did not ausume his office for 
two or three years. It ia certain that he 
composed many Surahs of the Quran during 
this time; and it most have been daring. this 
period that the tenets of the Jews and Chris- 
fians cerlously occupied his mind. Before 
the vision he was an idolater; and after the 
fatrah he possesséd the scqukintance with the 
` soriptural history which we find in the 
Quran. Even after ho bad declared himaelf 
& prophet, he shewed, during the heginniog 
of his career, a strong leaning towards. and a 
sinvere belief in, the Boriptures end Biblical 
legends; but n proportion to hir success he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

“ This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet's mind, Hina boHof in the 
scriptures does not imply that he ever be- 
longed to the Ohristian or Jewish Ohurch. 
He never could reconcile his notions of God 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
tho monkish institutions and sectarian dis- 
putea of the Christians. His creed was: 
‘He is God alone, the Etefna! God; He hae 
hot begétten and is not. begotten; and none 
is His equal.’ (See Sarah cxii.) Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than to 
suppose that Mohammad was. at any period 
of his early career, a deist. Faith, when 
once extinct, cannot be rovived; and it was 
hie enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
hima prophet Disappointed with the Jewish 
aud Obristian religions, he began to form a 
en of faith of hie own; and this is the 

hase of the tranation period. For 
some time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it publicly, but cireumsétances, as well 
— varm — of the — ot his 
creed, at length prevailed upon to spread 
it beyond the circle of hie family and frieride. 
“The mental excitement of the Prophet 
was much increased duritig the /atrab, and 
like the ardent scholar in one of Schiller’s 
poems, who dared to lift the veil of truth, he 


was nearly annihilated: by the light which | 


broke in ipon him. He usually wandered 
about in the hills near Makksh, and was eo long 
absent, that on one ccoasion, hie wife 

afraid that he was lost, sent men in search of 
him. He saffered: from halluctuations of his 
senses, and, to finish hia sufferings, he several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him- 
self down from a precipice. His friends were 
alarmed at his state of mind Some con- 
sidered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius: others thought that he wae a kahin, 
or soothsayer; but the majority took a less 
charitable view (see Sirah Ixix. 40, xx. 5), 
and declared that he. was ineare; and, &¢. 


madness. ard melancholy are ascribed to- 


superuatural influence in the East, they said 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exofoiste ; 
and he himéelf doubted the soundness of his 
mind. ‘I hear « ecund,’ he said to his wife, 
‘and see a light. Iam afraid there are jinn 


‘in rae’ And on other occasions he said, ‘I 


i am afraid I am a kahin.’ ‘God will never’ 


e emer ————— — s a RAS a ee a Gc PE SE iu ra 


that he was,in the power of Batan snd his _ 


‘ prophet of thy natin: 


beliey 


rent ET — houla — theo. said Khi- 
; ‘for thou keepest thy engagenients, 
aselgtest thy relations. Aocording to 
some acodunte, she added, ‘Thou wik be the. 
Amd, in order to re- 

move evety doubt, she took him te her 
cousin Waraqah; and he said to her, ‘1 see 
thou (ie. thy explanation) art correct; the 
cause of the excitement of thy husband is 
the coming to hinm of the grèat nomos, law, 
which is Hke thè nomos of Moses: If I 


should be alive when he receives his mission, 
I would assist Him; for I believe in him. 


After this Khadyjah went to the monk, ’Addas, 
and be confirmed what Waragah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on his mission. 

‘* The words of Mohammad, °I am afraid I 
am a kahin, — some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
in kahins, so yers; and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other equally on- 
civilized natione. Such a belief is so neves- 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of liberty. 
Even the most rofractory spirit sees no humi- ` 
liation in confessing wrong-do to a 
helplées seer, and in submitting to hie deoi- 


.eions ; and by doing so, if he hes embroiled - 


himeelf, he can return to with hintself 
and with society. We find, therefore, in thé 
ancient: history of Arabia, that litigations 
were — to celebrated kehins: 
These, it would appear, were eccentric per- 
sons, of great cunning, and not without genius. 
The specimens which we have af their 


_ oracles are obscure, and usually in rhymed 


prose and {ncoherent sentences ; ‘end they are. 
requently preceded by a heavy cath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of ‘the 
‘Surahs of the Quran. fi was believed tha 
they knew what was concealed from th 


eyes of the cOmmon mortals; but they were 


looked upon with awè; for the Arabe con- 
ceived that they were possessed by, or allied: 
with, Satan and thé jinn. The evil spirita 
used to approach the gates of heaven by | 
stealth. to pry into the seorets which were 
being transacted between God and the angels, 
and to eonvey them to the kehins. Existir 
rejudices left no alternative to Mohammad 
at — himself = prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to be con: 
sidered a» Kahin possessed by Satan and hie 
agents the jinn. | 
“ Khadyjab and her friends advised him to 
adopt the former course; and, after aome hê- 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it would 
appear, with his own conviction. His purer 
notions of the Deitv, his moral conduct, his 
redilection for religions speonlations, ard 
fis piety. were proofs sufticiently strong to 
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convince an affectionate wife that the super- 
natural influence, under which he was, came 
from heaven. But, aa tho pagan Arabe had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, 
is was necessary for him to prove to them, 
by the history of the prophets, that some 
seers were inspired by God; and to this end, 
ho devoted more than two-thirds of the 
Quran ta Biblical legends, most af which he 
has so well adapted to his own cane, that if we 
substitute the name of Mohammad for Moses 
and Abraham, we bave his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order to remove 
every doubt as to the cause of his excite- 
ment, Mohammad subsequently maintained, 
that since he had assumed his office, heaven 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angels ; 
and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre- 
cincts, a flaming dart, that is to say, a shoot- 
ing star, is thrown at thom, and they are pre- 
cipitated to the lower regions; and, there- 
tore, the kahins ceased with the commence- 
ment of his misgion. l 

" The declaration of Waraqah, and of the 
monk ‘Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him, and the faith of his wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they sufficient co o to Mohammad to 
declare himself publicly the messenger of 
God, on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of bis mind. A fatulist, ua be 
was, it was a hallucination and a fit whioh 
decided him to follow their advice. One day, 
whilst he was wandering about in the hi 
near Makkah, with the intention to destray 
himself, he hoard a voice; and, on raising 
his head, he beheld Gabrivl, between heaven 
and earth; and the el assured him that 
he wes the propbet of God. This hallucina- 
tion is one of the few — atated miracles 
to which he appoals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in thas Look, to his 
fits, during which his followors believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the account of Waqidy, which I have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the exaltod 
atate of his mind, than his fits, which caused 
his friends to believe in his mission. Fright- 
ened by this apparition, he retuned home; 
and, feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
He had a fit. and they poured cold water 
upon him; and when he wae recovering 
from. it, he received tho revelation, ‘O thou 
covered, arise and preach, and 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every 
abomination’; and henceforth, we are told, 
he recejvéd revelations witbout intermission : 
that is to say, the fatral was at an end, and 
he assumed his office. 

.“ This crisis of Mohannnad's struggles 
.bears a strange reecmblunce to the oponing 
sceno of Goethe's Faust: Ho paiute, in that 
aduiirable drama, tho struggloe of mivd 
which attend the transition, in men of yonius, 


from the ideal to the real—froin youth to: 


manhood. Both ip Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosoms, and is the voice 
of the consciousness of their s#lncority and 
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warmth in seeking for truth; and in both, 
after thia crisis, the enthusiasm obba gra- 
noT down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously eaorifice their faith in to 
eelf-aggrandisement. In this t the re- 
semblance of the second part of Fuusi to 
Mohsmmad’s career at Madinah is complete. 
As thy period of transition in the life of 
the Prophet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, in the life of enthusiaate, is like 
a prediction in reference to the individual 
case of Mohammad. 

“Some authors consider the fits of the 
Prophet as the prin evidence of his mis-. 
sien, and it is therefore necessary to say a 
few words on them. They were preceded 
by a great depression of apirits; he was 
despondent, and his face was clouded; aud 
they were ushored in by coldness of the 
extremities and shivering. He shook, as if 
he wero suffering of ague, and called out for 
covering. His mind was in a most ully 
excited stato. Ho heard a tinkling in bis ears, 
as if bells were ringing; or a humming, as if 
bees were awarming round his head; and hia 
lips quivered; but this motion was under the 
control of volition, If the attack proceeded 
beyond this stage, his oyes beoamd fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his head became 
vonvulsive and automstic. At see per: 
spiration broke out, which covered his face 
in largo drope; and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if he had a 
violent fit, he fell: comatose to the ground, 
like a persco who is intoxicated; and (at 
least at a latter period of his life) his face 
was flushed, and respiration stertoruus, 
and he reviained in that state for some time. 
The bystandery sprinkled water in hia face ; 
but ho himself fancied that he would derive 
a great benefit from being cup on the 
head. This is all the information which I 
have been able to collect concerning the fita 
of Mohammad. It will be observed that we 
have no distinct account of a paroxyem.be- 
tweeu the one which he had in his Infancy, 
and the one after which he assumed 


ofico. It is likely that up to his forty-fourth 


year they were not habitual The slarm of 
the nurse, under whose care he had been two 
years before he had the former of these two 
Hts, shews that it was the first, and the age and 
circumstances under which he bad it, render 
it likely that it was solitdry, and caused by 
tho beat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The fit after which he assumed his office 
wes undoubtedly brought on by long-con- 
tinued and increa mental excitement, and 
by his ascetio exer We know that he 
used frequently to fast, and that be some- 
times davoted the groater part of the night 
tu prayer, The bias of the Musalmans is to 
yloas over the aberration of mind, and the 
inténtion to commit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of hie aphers` over the transi- 
tion period in silence. We may, therefore, be 
justified in stre the scanty information 
which wo oan glean from thom to the utmost 
oxtent, and in supposing that ho was for 
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some time a complete maniac; and that the 
fit after which he assumed his office wae a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity, This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by. such 
interesting psychical phenomena, that even 
in modern times it has given rise to many 
auporatitious opinions. Alter tbie paroxysm 
tho fits heoame habitual, though the mors] ex- 
eHemont cooled down, and thoy assumed more 
and more an epileptic character.” (The Lefe 
of Mohammad from Original Sources, by A. 
Sprenger, M.D., part i., Allababad, 1851, 
p. 949. 

(8) Dr. Marens Dodds, in his Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Christ,” saya :— 

“ But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet? 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
characteristica of the prophetic order. He 
saw truth about God which his fellow-men 
did not see, and ho had an irresistible inward 
itnpulse to publish this truth. In respect of 
this latter qualification, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the moet courageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth’s sake he risked his life, he sufferod 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, tha loea of property, of the 
goodwill of bis fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence of hig friends; he suffered, in 
short, as much ae any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only — by flight, 
and yet he nnfinchingly proclaimed his mes- 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. ‘Though they array against 
me the sun on the right-hand and the moon 
on the left, I cannot renounce my parpose. 
And it was thie persietency, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. 

“Other men have been monotheists in the 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. The distinotion in hie case was hit 
resolution that other men should believe. If 
we ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressivo and proselytizing, where other 
men had been content to cherish a solitary 
faith, we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of hia own 
conviction of the truth. To himself the dif- 
ference between one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 
stone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
creed was death and darkness to him, the 
olher life and light. It is useleas seeking for 
motives in such a case—for ends to serve and 
eclfish rengons for his speaking ; the imposst- 
bility with Mohammed was to keop silence. 
His avceptanco of the office of teacher of his 
peuplo was snything bnt tho ill-advised and 
sudden impulse ‘of a light-minded vanity or 
stnbition. His own convictions had boen 
reached only aftor long yeara of lonely mental 
agony, end of s doubt and distraetion bor- 
dering on madness. Whe can doubt the 
earnes(ness of that ecarch after truth and the 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from his comfortable home and his fond wife, 
to make hia abode for months at a time in the 
dismal cave an Monnt Hira? If we respect 
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the shrinking of leajah or Jeremiah from the 
beavy task of proclaiming unwelcome truth, 
we must also respect the keen sensitiveness 
of Mohammed. who was so burdened by this ` 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of hie 

incompetency for the task, that at times he 

Lhonght his new feslings and thonghta were a 

snare of the Devil, and at times he would fain 

havo rid himeelf of all furthor struggle by 

casting himself from a friendly procipice. 

His rolling bis head in his mantle, the sound 

of the ringing of bells in his ears, bis sobbing 

like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs 

which he himself ascribed to the terrific 

Suras—what were all these but so many 

physical signs of nervous organisation over- 

strained by anxiety and thought? 

“His giving himself out as a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin- 
cere, but probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt that 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con- 
cerned all around him to receive, and he 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as we shall soe, a revela- 
tion strictly socalled. His mistake by no 
means lny in his supposing himself to be 
callod upon by God to apeak for Him and in- 
troduce a better roligion, but it lay in his gra- 
dually coming to insist’ quite as much on 
men’s — him as a prophet ag on their 
accepting the great truth he preached. He 
was x prophet to his countrymen in so far 
as he proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his cl to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over them 
fn all matters civil as well. e modesty 
and homilily apparent in him, eo long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra- 
dually gives way to the presumptuonsness 
and arrogance of a mind turned more to a 
sense of ite own importance. To put the 
second article of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as the first, to make it as: 
essential that men should believe in the mis- 
sion of Mehammed as in the anity of God, 
wae an ignorant, incongruous, and false com- 
bination. Had Mohammed known hie own 
ignorance as well as bis knowledge, the 
world would have had one retigion the less, 
and Christianity would hsve had one more 
reformer.” (Afohammed, Buddha, and Christ, 
p. 17.) 

(4) Themas Oarlyle, in his lecture, “The 
Hero as Prophet,” says — 

‘Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was nota sensual man. We 
shall err widely if we consider this man as a 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
ene eo on — ‘of any kind. 
Hie honsehold was of the frngalost, his com- 
mon diet barley-bread and water; sometimes 
for roonths thero was not a fire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that he would mend bis own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor bani-toiling, ill-provided 
man; careless of what vulgar men toil for 
Not à bad man, I should sey; somettung 
better in bim than bunger of any sort—or 
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these wild Arab mep fighting and jostling 
three end twenty years at his hand, E close 
contact with him always, would not have 
reverenced him eo! These were wild mep 
bursting ever and anon into quarrg), inte all 
kinds of fleroe éincerfty; without right, worth, 
and marihood, no man gould havo commanued 
oe They called hho Prophet, 

y, he stood there face to fave with them; 
. barv, not enshrined in any mystery, visibly 
clonting his own oloaak, cobbling his own 
_phoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
- midst of them, they must have seeh what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
you liko! No emperor with his tiaraa was 
obeyed es this man ia a cloak of bis own 
clouting. Dn three and twenty years of 


rough actual trial, I find something of a vori- | 


table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“Hie last words are a prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart ———— in trem- 
b hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion made him worse; it made 
him better; good, not bad. Genordus things 
are recorded of him; when he lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers: js, in his own 
dialect, everyway sincero, and yet equivalent 
to that of Ohristians: ‘The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away; blessed bo the name 
of the Lord.’ He answered in like manner of 
Said, bis emancipated well-beloved slavo, the 
second of the believers. Said hed fallen in 
the war of T&bfic, the first of Mahomet’s 
fightinga with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was well, Said had done his Master's work, 
Baid had uoy gono to his Master; it was all 
well with Said. Yet Ssid’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body; the old gray- 
haired man melting in tears! What do J 
seo? asid she, Yeu see a friend w over 
bie friend. He went out for the last time 
into the mosquo two days before his doath ; 
asked, If he had injured any man? Let his own 
back bear the stripes. If he owed any man? 
A volce answered, ‘ Yes, we; tliree drachma. 
borrowed on such an occasion.” Muboimet 
ordered them to be paid. ‘ Botter be in shame 
now, eaid he, ‘than °” the Day of Judgment,” 
You remember Kaidijah, and the ‘No by 
Allab!’ ‘Traits of this kind show us the 
genuine man, the brother of ge all, bryught 
visible through twelve conturiés, the veritable 
son of our common Mother.” (Lectures on 
Heroes, p. 66.) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badger remarks — 

“With respect to the private as distinct 
from ee publio character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his settlement at al-Madinah, 
it does not appéer to have deteriorated, except 
in one pi , iron what it bad been prior 
to the Bight from Mecca. Ho was still al 
m bis habite, generous and liberal, fsithin! to 
hie associates, treaeured up tho loving mo- 
mory of absent and de friends, and 
‘awaited his leat summons with fortitude and 
‘etbmission. That he entertained an exces- 
uive passion for womeu, was lustful, if you 
-will,-cannot be dénied; but the fourteen 
wives whom fren first b last he mavried 
and his eleven (7 two; see MUHAMMAD'S 


Du why 
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wrvks) concubines, figure favourably by the 
side of David's six wives and numerous con- 
cubines:(2 Sam. v. 18; 1. Ohron. iif, 1-9 ;-xiv. 
8), Solomon's 700 wives and -300 concubines 
(1 Kinge xi: 8), and Rehobogm'’s eighteon 
-wives aud sixty concubines (2 Chron. xi. 21), 
a plurality expressly forbidden To the sove- 
roli of israel, who waa commanded’ not. to 
multiply wives to himself. (Deut. xvii, 17.) 

‘It is not ao much hie polygamy, consider- 
ing all tho circumstancoe of the case, which 
{nay lays Muhammad open to reproach, but 

having deliberately infringed one of his 

own alleged divino revelations, which re- 
ptrioted the: number of wives to ‘ four and no 
mozo’ (Sura iv: $); also, for having ia tho 
first instance dalliod with Zainah, tho wifo 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-ibn- 
Haritbah, who complacently divorced hor in 
ordor that she might espouse the Prophet. 
In this case, moreover, as has already beet 
related, he adduced thie authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thense- 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, tho mar- 
riage of a man. with the divorced wife of his 
adepted son, which up to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter uf polygamy, there ia no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and Impiety in the case 
of Zainab.” 

@ Sir William Moir sys — f 

“‘T would warn the reader: against seeking 
to portray in hie mind a character in all its 
parte consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The trnth is, thet the ctrangeet 
inconsistencies blended together (socording to 
the went of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophet. The student of the history 
will trace for bimself how the pura aad lofty 
aspirations of Mabumet were ‘first tingod, and 
then gradually debased by a half-uaconselons 
self-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 


those opporite principles often co-existing 


even as activo agéncjes in his ounduct. The 


` reader will observe that simultaneously with 


the anxious desire to oxtinguish idolatry, 
and to promoto religiun and virtue in the 
world, there wns nartured Ly the Prophout in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in the end, assuming to be the favourite 
of Heaven, he justified himself Ly ‘revela- 
tions’ from God in the most flagrant breaches 
qf morality He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind and tender dispo- 
sition, ‘weeping with them that wept,’ and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol- 
lowers by the ready and self-denyiug offies 
of tove and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasuro in cruel and perfidious sseassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of an ontire 
tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe 
to the firee of holl. Innonsietencios puch as 
theso continusliy pregont themselves from the 

od of Mahomot’s arrival at Medina, and 
t is by the stady of these inconsistencies 
that his obarnoter muat be rightly .compre- 
hended. Tho key to many diffoulties of 
thia description may be found, I believe, in 
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the chapter ‘on the belief of Mahomet in his - 
own inspiration.’ When once he had dared 
to forge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and 
actions, the germ was fald from which the 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve- 
loped themsdives.” (Life of Mahomet, now 


. p- 635.) 
A Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his Mohammed 
and Mohammedantem, saye :—- 

“ Mohanimed did not, indeed, bimself son- 
quer a.-world like Alexander, or Cesar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself weld together 
into a homogeneous whole a vagt system, of 
states like Charles tho Great. He was not h 
philosophic king, like Marsus Aurelius, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
by pure reason the world of thought for oen- 
turies with a more than kingly power; he 
wae not a legislator for all mankind, nor even 
the highest part of it, like Justinian; nor 
did he cheaply earn the title of the Great by 
being tbo first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from the setting to the rising 
sun. He was not « pniversal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. | 

“Nor wan bo the apostle of tho highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, ke Leo or Alfred 
the Great. -He was less, indeed, than most.of 
these in ono or two of the elemnte that go 
to make up human greatness, but he was 
also greater. . Half Ohristian.and half Pagan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it was 
given to him in « marvellous degree to unite 
the peculiar oxcellences of the one with the 
péculiar excellences of the other. ‘Ihave seen; 
snid the ambassador sent by the trinmphant 
Quraiat to the dospised exile at Medina—‘l 
have neon the Persian Ohosrces and the 
Greek Heraclius sitting upon their thrones ; 
but never did I aee à man ruling his equals 
as doos Mohathmed.’ 

“ Head of the Stato as well as of the Church, 
he was Cæsar and Pope in onè; but ho was 
Pope without the Pope’s pretensions, Cesar 
withont the legions of Ceasar. Without a 
standing army, without a body-guard, with- 
ovt a palace, withont a fixed revenue ; if over 
any man had tho right to say that he ruled 
by aright divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
had cl the power without its instruments, 
and without its supports. 

2 @ + * f 

"By a fortune absolutely nniqué in his-° 
tory, Mohamnved ‘is a three-fold founder+-of 
s nation, of an empiro, and of a religiou. 
Iliterato himeelf, scarcely able to read, or 


write, he was yet the author of a book which | 


is a poem, a code of lawa. a Book of Common 
Prayer, antl o Bible in one, and is réverenced 
to this day by a sizth of the whole buman 
race. se x miracla of purity of style, of wis- 
dom, anl òf truth. Ít was thé ono miracle 
claimed by Mohammed—his standing miracle 
bo called it; and a miracle indeed it is. But 
looking at the cir¢umstances‘of the time, at 
the unbounded reverence of his followers, and 
comparing him with tho Fathers of the | 
Chhrch or with mnodivval arinta, to my mind | 
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the most miraculous thing about Mohammed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles. Whatever he hed said he could 
do, hin disciples would straightway have seén 
him do. They could not belp attributing to 
him tniraculous acts which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do. What 
more crowning proof of his sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
olatmed for himeelf that title only with which, 
he had bogun, and which the highest 0- 
the truest Christianity will one 
day, I ventare to believé, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
God” (Mohamed and Mohamniedanism, 


p. a te 

(8) jor Robert Durie Osborn, in his 
Islam under the Arabs, save :— 

“ Ho (Muhammad) was brought face to 
face with the question which every spiritual 
reformer has to meet and consider, against 
which so many noble spirita have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the means? 
‘Here am I a faithful servant of God, eagér 


enly to Gathrone Him in the hedrts of men, 


and at the very goal aud termination of my 
labours I am thwarted by thie incapanity to 
work a miracle. It ia true, as these infidels 
allege, that the older prophets did possess 


this power, and I. unless the very reason and 


perverse of my existence is to be made a 
lank, thust elso do something wondorful. 
But what kind of miracle? In hia despair, | 
Muhammad declared that the Qur’dn. iteelf 
waa that oonstantly-recu miracle they 
were eceking after. Had they ever heard 
these stories of Noah, Lot, Abrabam. Joseph. 
Zacharias, Jesus, and others? No; neither 
had he. They were transcripts made from 
the ‘preserved Table, that stood before the 
throne of. God. The archangel Gabriel had 
revealed them to Muhammad, written in pure: 
Arabic, for the spiritual edificatidu of the 
Quraish. Thus in the twelfth Sirah, where he 
details at groat length an exceedingly ridiou-. 
lots history of Joseph. be commences the 
narrativé with these words, as spoken hy 
God :-— a 
`° Those are signs of the clear Book. 
An Arabio Qur'an have wo sont it.down, 
that ye might onderstand it.’ 
And atthe close of the Sfirah; we are fold :~— 
‘This is one of the sccret histories which 
we reveal unto thee. Thou wast not pte- 
sent with Joseph’s brethren when they 
conceived their design and laid their plot. 
but the greater part of men, though thou 
long for it, will not believe Thou shalt. 
not ask of them atiy recompenee for this 
message. It is siraply an instruetion for al) 
mankind.’ 
And, ngain, in the Lxvith Sirah, he declares 
respecting the Qur'an :— 
t It ‘is a missive from the Lord of the 
worlds.. 
But if Muhammad had fabricated evn- 
cerning us any sayings, 
We had surely seized him by the right 


Hand, 
And bad cut through the vein of his nook, 
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* It would be easy to multiply extracts of 
similar pu 
by way of illustration. There are modern 
biographers of the Prophet who would have 
us believe that he was not conacious of false- 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, but ho be- 
lieved what he said. This to me ts incredible. 
Tho legends in the Qur'an are derived chiefly 
from Talmudic sources. Muhammad muat 
have learned them from some Jéw rusidont in 
or noar Mokka. To work them up into the 
form of rhymod Siraha, to put his own peou- 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
Josus (who talks like a good Moslem the 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time, thought, and labour. It is not possible 
that the man who had done this could have 


forgotten all about it, and belioved that these. 


legends had boen brought to him ready pre- 
pared by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under circumstances 
whero he deomed the end justified the 
means.” (Islâm under the Arabs, p. 21.) 

@) The character of Muhammad ia a his- 
toric problem, and many have been the con- 
one as to his motives and designs. Was 

o an impostor, a fanatio, or an honest mano 
—“ a very prophet of God”? And the pro- 
blow might have fur evor romeiuod unsolved, 
had not the Prophot himself appouled to the Md 
and New ‘l'estaments in proof of his mission. 
Thies is the crucial test, ostablished by tho 
Prophet himself. He claims vo be weighed 
in the balance with the divine Jesus. 

Objection has often boen made ta the 
manner in which Christian divines Lave at- 
tacked the private character of Muhammad. 
Why rvject the prophetic mission of Muham- 


mad on account of his private vices, whon you 


receive as inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
n David, or a Solomon? Missivuaries should 
not, as a rule, attack the character of Mu- 
hammad in dealing with Ielim;: it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensivo tino of argu- 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of bis 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha- 
racter of Muhammad is an important consi- 
deration. We readily admit that bac wen 
have sometimes hoen, like Balsam and 
others, the divinoly appojuted organs cf inspi- 
ration; bat in the vaso of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctionod and encou- 
raged his own vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, 
the cover of the Prophet's depravity. But 


how different it is in the case of the true 


prophet David. where. in the words of inspi- 
ration, he lays baro to public gaze the enor- 
mity of bin own crimes. The deep contrition 
of bia inmost soul is manifest in every lino— 
“ ( acknowlordgo my transgression, and my sin 
ia ever before me: against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight.” 

The best defendera of the Arabian Pro- 
phet are obliged to admit that the mattor of 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, 


rt; but the above will suffice 


sap the very foundations of his religious 
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upon his memory ; that “ heis once or twice 
untrue to the kind and forgiving disposition of 
his best nature; that he is once or twice un- 


relenting in the punishment of bis personal 


onemies ; and that he is gnilty even more 


than once of conniving at the assassination 


of inveterate opponents”; but they give no 
satisfactory 7 nation or apology sor all this 
being done under the supposed sanction of God 
in the Qur'an. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammad's 
prophoticai pretensions, it mpsgt bo remem- 
bored that he did nut claim to be the founder 
of a new religion, but merely, of a new cove- 
nant. Ho is the last and greatest of. all 


God's propheta. He is sant to convert the 


world to the one true religion which God 
had before revealed to the five great law- 
givers—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus! Tho oreed of Muhammad, therefore, 
claims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus. 
And it is hero that we take our stand. We 
ive Mluhammad credit ss a warrior, as a legis- 
ator, aa a poet, a8 aman of uncommon genius 
raising himself amidat great opposition to the 
piunacile of renown; we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the groatest heroes the 
world has ever seen; but when wo consider 
bis olaims to supersede the mission of the 
divine Jesus, we strip hiin of his borrowed 
piluines, and roduoco bim to the oondition of 
an impostor! For whilst he bas adopted and 
avowed bie belief in the sacred books of the 
Jaw and tho Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and qurroncy which authority 
and influence could impart, he has attempted 
to rob Ohristianity of every distinotive truth 
whioh it possesses—its ‘divine Savioor, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morals, its spirit of love 
and trath—and has written his own refuta- 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, b 
professing to confirm the divine oracles whi 
systom. Wo follow the Prophet in bis self- 
assorted mission from Lho cavo qf Hiri’ to 
the closing scene, whe. he dies in the midst 
of the lamentations of his harim, and the 
‘contentions of his friendse—the visions of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic office, his struggles wih Makkan 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinab, hia trium- 
pbant entry ‘into Makkah--and whilst we 
wonder at the genius of the hero. we pause 
at every stage and inquire, “Is thie the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal dominion, to the suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of C anity itsolf ? ” 
Then it is that tho divino and boly cha- 
ructer of Jesus risos tọ our view, and the 
inquiring mung sickens at the thouybt of the 
beloved, tho pure, tho lowly Jesns giving 
place to that of the ambitious, the sensual, 
the time-serving bero of Arabia. In the 
stndy of Islam, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage; but in the contemplation of the Chris- 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read of 


the Coptic slave, aro “an indelible stain” | Jowus. and seo the reflection of His inuge in 
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everything we read the heart revels in the 
contemplation, the inner pulsations of our 
Spiritual life bound within us at tho study of 
a character so divine, so pure. 

We are not insonsible to the beauties of tho 
Qur’in as a literary production (although 
they have, without doubt, been overrated); 
but as we admire its conceptions of tho 
Divine nature, {te deep and forvent trust in 
the power of God, ite frequent deep moral 
earnestness, and its sententious wisdom, we 
would gladly rid ourselves of our recollec- 
tions of the Prophet, his licentious harim, 
his s battie-flelds, his ambitious 
schemes; whilst as we peruse the 

tares, we find the grand central charm 
in the divine character of ita Founder. It is 
the divine character of Jesus which gives 
ce to His words; it is the divine form 
of Jesus which shines through all He says or 
does; it is the divine life of Jesus which is 
the great central point in Gospel history. 
How, then, wë ask, can tbe creed of Muham- 
mad, the son of ‘Abdu ‘lah, supersede and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God? And 
it is à remarkable coincidence that, whilst the 
founder of Islim died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfilled his mission, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the full consciousness 
that His work was done—‘'It is finished.” 
It was in professing to produce a revelation 
which should supersede that of Jesus, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta- 
nee (Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism, 
pe 2) 


MUHAMMAD (x=). The title 
of the xtvitth Sirah of the Qur’fn, in the 
eocond verse of which the word oocure: 
“ Beliove in what hath been rovealed to Mu- 
hammad.” 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the Qar’in :— | 

Sirah iti, 188: “Muhammad is but an 
apostle of God.” | 

Sürah xxxiii. 40: “ Muhammad is not the 
father of any cf your men, but tho Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 

Sirah xlviii. 29: “ Muhammad is. the 
Apostle of God.” 


MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-aswdju ’l-mutahharat (s! 
w gee’), i.e. “ The pure wives.” Ac- 
cording to the Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himeelf eleven lawful wives, and two con- 


oubines. Pater Majma'u 'l-Bibar, p. 628.) 
(1) KAadijah — s lady, tho 
daughtor of Khuwailid ibn Asad. She was a 


rich widow lady, who had beon twice married. 
She was married to Muhamma on he was 
25 years old, and she was 40 yoars, and re- 
mained his only wife for twenty-flvo years, 
until she died (a.p. 619), aged 66, Muham- 
mad being 50 year did. She bore Mu- 
hammad two sons, al-Qfsim and ‘Abdu 
‘lah, surnamed af-T&hir and af-Taiyib, and 
four daughters, Zainab, Roqalyah, Fatimah, 
end Ummu Kulsadm. Of these children, only 
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Te (the wife of ʻAli) survived Muham- 
mad. 

(2) Saudah (5); daughter of Zama‘ah, 
the widoy of ns-Sakran (a Quraish and one of . 
the — Married about two months 
after tho death of Khadijah. 

(8) ‘Aytshah ey the daughter of Abi 
Bakr. Sho was betrothed whon she was only 
7 yoars old, and was married at 10, about the 
niuth month after the Hight to al-Madinab. 

(4) Juwairiyah (ipy): a widow, the 
daughter of al-Hirig ibn Abi Zirar, the chiof 
of the Bani Mustaliq. Muhammad ransomed 
her from 2 citizen who had fixed her ransom 
at nine ounces of gold. It is related that 
‘Ayishah said, © No woman was over & greater 
blessing to hor people than this Juwairiyah.” 

(5) Hafsah keie), the danghter of ‘Umar. 
She was the widow of Khunais, an early con- 
vert to Islim. Muhammad married her about 
six months after hor former husband’s death. 

(6) Zainab, the daughter o uzaimah 
(Aerye a atij) the widow of Muham- 
mad's cousin ‘Ubafdah, who was killed at the 
battle of Badr. She was called the “ Mother 
of the Poor,” Ummu ‘l-Masakin, on account of 
her care of destitute converts.. She died 
before Muhammad. 

(7) Ummu Salimah (Eala Ai), tho widow of 
Abi Salimah, one ef the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of. Uhud, and after- 
wards died of his wounds. 

(8) Zainab tho daughter of Jaheh (uj 
rae E)» the wife of Muhammad's adopted 
son Zaid. Zaid divorced her to pleaso the 
Prophet. She was ng tho wifo of an 
adoptod son) unlawful to him, but Sfrah 
axzill, 86 was producdd -to settle the dif- 
ficulty. 

(9) Safiyah (ate), daughter of Hayi ibn 
Akhtab, the widow of Kinanah, the Khaibar 
chief, who fuelly put to death. [t was 
said that Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her turn might be given 


to ‘Ayishah. | 
(10) Ummu Habibah (Keme pl), the 


daughter of Abi Sufyán and the widow of 
tUbaida ‘lah, one of the “ Four Enquirers,” 
who, after emigrating as a Muslim to Abys- 
sinia, had embraced Ohristianity thero, and 
died in the profession of that faith. 

(11) Maiminah (U,yeq0), the daughter of 
al-Harig and widowed kinswoman of Muham- 
mad, and the slaterIictaw ofal Abbäs. She 
is skid to have been 51-yoars of age when she 
marriod Muahammad. -~~ 

Mubammad's conoubinos were :— 

(1) Mary the Copt (Edadi Hle). A 
Christian slave-girl sent to Muhammad by al- 
Muqaugqie, tho Roman Governor in t. 
She became the mother of a son hy M z 
mad, named Ibrahim, who died young. 

= (2) RikanaÀ (Bley), a Jewess, whose hns- 
band had perished in the massacre of the 


Ban Quraisah. She declined the summons 


to convetsion, and continued a Jew; but it is 
anid she embraced Islim befere her death. 
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Atl the time of Muhammad's death, he had 
nine wives and two concubines ving, 
hihu 'l- Bukhari, p. 798), 
bint Khnzaimah having died before him. 

According to the Shi‘ahs, Muhammad h 
in all, twenty-two wives. Eight of these 
nevér coasnmmated the imarriagy. Their 
names are ‘Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilsh bint 
Qais, Fatimah bint Zahhaf, Asm’ bint 
Kana‘in, Mulaikah bint Suwaid, Lailah bint 
- Khatib, and Shabah bint Silah. Twolve were 
duly married. Their names are Khadijah, 


Saudah, Hind (or Umma Salimah), ‘Ayishah,. 


. Hafgah, Zainab bint Jahsh, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyaéa (or Ummu Habibah), Maimünah, 
Zainab pint ‘Umais, Juwairiyah bint al-Harig 
‘of the Bani Muatalig, Safiyah, Khaulgh bint 
Hakim, and Ummiani, a sister to ‘Ali. Two 
were bondwomen: Mariyatu ‘1-Qibtiyah and 
Ribjnah. (See Janndtu 'l- Khubid, p. 14.) 


MUHAMMAD, The Children of. 
Acoording to the Mamat 'l-Bibër, p. 588, 
Muhammad had seven children. Two sons 
and four daughters by Khadijah, and one sun 
by Mary, his Ooptic slave. 

Tho two sotis by Khadijah were al-Qésim 
and ‘Abdu ‘lah (called also af-Tahiz and ay- 
Talyib) ; and the four daughters were Zainab, 
Ragaiyah, Fatimah, and Ummu Kulsim. 
The son by his bondwoman Mary was Ibri- 
him. All these children died before Maham- 


mad, with the exception of Fatimah, who | 


‘married ‘Ali, the fourth Khalifah, and from 
whom are descended the Saiyids. [sarrin 

Zainab married ‘Aba '1-‘Ag bnu 'r-Rabu 
Rugqalyah married ‘Utbah ibn Ab& Lahab, by 
whom she was divorced. She afterwards 
masried ‘Ugman, the third Khalifah. 


MUHAMMAD'S GRAVE. [nus- 
RAH. 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu- 
hammadi (.s4em-). A name seldom 
used in Mubauwusdan works forthe followers 
of Muhammad, who. call themselves either 
Mu'mins, Muslims, or ane. It is, 
however, sometimes used in Jodian papers 
and other popular publications, and it ia sót, 
as meny European soholare suppose, an 
offensive term to Muslims. 


MUHAMMADANISM. The reli- 
gion of Muhammad is called by ite followers 
ol dalam (p31); a word which igpline the 
entire surrender of the will of man to God. 
UmLAN.] Ite adherents speak of themselves 
as, Muslims, pl, Muslivgin, or Bu'min, pl. 

u'minun; a Mu'min being a “believer.” 
In Persian these terus aro rendered by the 
word Musa/mdn, pl. Afusalnandn, 

The principles of Islam wero frat enun- 
ciated in portigns of the Qur'an, as they were 
revealed piecemeal by Muhammad, together 
with such verbal sxplansdens aq were given 
_ by bim to hia followers; but when the final 
recension of the Qur'in was produced by the 

alifah ‘Ugmin, abous twenty-two years 
after diuhammad’s death, the Muslims pos- 
sogas & complete book, which they regarded 


ng, (Sa- 
had, 
giving, fasti 
| 
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as the inspired and infallible word of God. 
[qur'an.] But as an intetpretation of its 
recepts, and as a supplement to its teach- 
za, there also existed, side by side with the 
Qur'ån, the sayings, and practice of Muham- 
mad, called the Abddig and Sunnah. These 
traditions of what the Prophet “did and 
said,” gradually laid the foundations of what 
is now called Islám. For whilst it ig a canon 
in Islim that nothing can be received or 
taught which is contrary to the literal injano- 
tions of the Qur'an, it is to the T ons. 
rather than to the Qur’in that we must refer 
K law on the eubject of 
aith, knowledge, purification, prayer, alme- 
ving, ug, marriage, barter, inheritance, 
punishments, fate, dutios ef magistrates, reli- 
Kons warfaro, lawfnl food, death, Day of 
udgment, &c., and each colleation of tradi- 
tions has sections devoted to these subjects ; 
so that it is upon thege traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qurcéa itfelf, that 
the religious and ciyil law of the Mpslime is 
based, both Shi‘ah and Sunni appesling alike 
to Tradition in support of their views. 

When the Prophet was aliyo, mọn could g 
direct to him with their doubts and diffical- 
ties; and an infallible authdrity. wae-always 
present to give “inspired” directions. But 
after the deaths of those who knew Ma- 
hammad perna, it hwcame atsoluvaly 
necessary td systematise the great mass of 
traditional gayings then aflost amongst Mus- 
lime, and thus varjous schools of jurispru- 
dence were formed; the concurrent n 
of those learned regarding mattera of te 
in Muslim law being called më 
Upon this naturally followed 
analogical reasoning called Qiyds. 
thus constitating the four “ pillars ” or 
dations of Islam, known as the Qur’éa, Hadis, 


| , and Qiyds. : ` 

Islim, whether it be Shi'ah, Sunni, or Wo’ - 
habi, is founded upon these four authorities, 
and it ia not truo, as is so frequently asserted, 
that the Shi‘ahs reject the Traditions. They 
merely accept different collections of Ahadig 
to thoge received by the Sunnis and Wabhé- 
bis. Nor do the Wabhabis rejoct Ijmi‘ and 
Qiyds, but they assort that [jad was oniy 
possiblo.in the earliest stages of lala. 

À study of the present work will show 
what av elaborate system of dogma Muham- 
madanism is This system of oop. ee 
ther with the iturgloal form of worship, 
has been formulated from the traditional say- 
ings of Muhammad rather than from the 
Qar’dn itself. For example, the daily ritual, 
with ite purifications, which are ench a pro- 
minont feature in Islkm, is entirely fouaded 


on tho Traditions. [rrarse.) Oiroumoision 
is not onoe monti in the èm. 
The Din, or religion of the Muslim, is 


divided into /man, or “Faith,” and ‘Amel, ur 
“Practice.” — 
. Faith consists. in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief :— : | 
l Shia ae God. 
. The = 
8. The Inspired Books. 
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4. The Inspired Prophets. 

5. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees of God. 

Practical Religion consiqts in the obser- 
vance of — 

_ 1. The recital of the Oreed—* There is no 
an God, an Muhammad Ie the Prophot 
of God.” 

2. The five atated periods of prayer. 

8. The thirty days fast in the month Ra- 
masën. 

4. The payment of Zakat, or the legal alms. 

6. The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith, and 
the observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islim. He who thus believes and 
acts is called 4 B/u’min, or “ believer ”; but he 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kaftr, or “ infidel.” 

Muhammadan theology, whioh is very ex- 
tensive, is divided into— 

1. The and ita commentaries. 

2. The Traditions and their oommentaries. 

8. Ugssl, or expositions on the principles of 
exegesis. 

4. ‘Aqa'td, or expositions of scholastic theo- 
logy founded on the six articles of faith. 

. Figh, or works on both oivil and reli- 
gious law. [THEULOGY.] 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, a system 
which affords a large field for patient study 
and research, and much of ite present energy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islám, there aro in the 
various mosques students who devote their 
whale lives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles of Islim are 
those expressed in its well-known creed, or 
kalimah, namely, a belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis- 
sion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty. — 

“ The faith,” saya Gibbon, “ which he (Ma- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction: That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” (Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 522.) 

“ Mohammad's conception of God,” sdys 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, “ has, I think, beon 
miaunderstood, and its effect apor: the people 
consequently under-ostimated. The God of 
Islám is commonly represented as a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on a 
chessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces ; and there 
ja a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Islám of the potter who shapes the 
clay than of the father plying his children, 
Mohammad oconcoived of God as the Senitic 
mind has always preferred to think of Him: 
his God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the All-Jnst. lrresistible Powor is the first 
attribute be thinks of: the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Author of the Heavens and the 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh the 
Dawn to appear and causeth the Night to 
cover the Day, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Glorions Throno; the thunder pro- 


Pett God 
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claimeth His perfection, the whole earth is 
His handful, and the heavens shall be folded 
together in His right hand, And with the 
Power He conceives the Knowledge that 
directa it to right ends. God ie the Wiso; the 
Just, the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant’s weight of good and of 
ill that cach man hath dono, and who suf- 
foreth not the reward of the faithful to 


There is no God but Ho, the 

Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Stamber 
seizeth Him not nor sleep, To Him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the Heavens and whatsoever 


-is in tho Earth. Who is he that shall intor- 


cede with Him, save by his permission? He 
knoweth the things that have gone before 
and the thinge that fellow after, and men 
shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save what He willeth. His throne compre- 
hendeth the Heavens and the Earth, and the 
care of them vurdeneth Him not. And He ia 
the High, the Graat.’ —Kur-én, ii. 256. 

“But with this Power there is also the 
co that belongs only to great strength. 

od ts the Guardian over His servants, the 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every sffliction; in 
Hin hand is Good, and He is the Generous 
Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of the Kur-én begins 
with the words, ‘In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
wan never tired of telling the people how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 


young. 

“It is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the Kar-dn of the loving-kindness of 
God, but it must be allowed that these are 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad’s teach- 
ing. It ie the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Mualims 
of all ages. The foar rather than the love of 
God is the spur of Islám. There can be no 
question which is the higher incentive to 
good; but it ie nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of tho races that have accepted Isldm, and to 
preach such a doctrine would have been to 
mistake the loaning of the Semitio mind. 

“ The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God. Iclém 
is the self-surrender of every man to the will 
of Goa. Its danger Hes in the stress laid on 
the power of God, which has brought about 
the stifling effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pro- 
destination. e found it. as all havo found | 
it, a stumbling-blook in the way of ‘man’s. 
pt ess. It perplexed him, and he spoke of 
t, but often contradicted himself; and he 
would become angry if the subject were 
mooted in bia presence: ‘Sit not with a dis- 
puter about fate, he said, ‘nor begin a con- 
versation with him.’ Mohammad vaguely re- 
cognised that little margin of Free Will which 
makes life not whollv mechanical. 
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‘This dootrine of one Supreme God, to 
whose will it is the duty of ev man to 
surrender himself,is tho kernel of the 
truth for which Mohammad lived and suf- 
fered and triumphed. But it waa no new 
teaching, as he lf was constantly say- 
ing. Hia was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets— Abraham, Moses, and Ohrist 
—had taught the same faith before; but 
peo le had hearkened littie to their words. 

ohammad was sent. not different [rom 
them, only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘seal of prophecy, the 
‘most excollent of the orestion of ’ This 
is the second dogma of Islám : Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, ‘Mohammad is the 
only apostle of God’ Islám is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pro- 
het is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
igh, nor is his teaching the only true teach- 
ing the world has ever received Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right and these taughi the same 
religion that was in the mouth of the proavher 
of Isl4m. Hence Muslims reverence Moses 
and Ohrist only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that ne was the last 
and best of the messengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lano's Selections, 2nd od., 
p. xxix. of segg.) 

Telim does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indoed ia it 
but a continuation of the reBgioue principles 
established by Adam, by Naoh, by Abraham, 
by. Mosos, aaa by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God sent 
net fewer than 818 apostles into the world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidelity. 
The revelations of these great prophets are 

enerally supposed te have been lost, but 

od, it ie asserted, hed retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidanm in the Qur'an, 
althuugh, as a matter of fact,a very apio 
portion of the ethical, dovntional, aud 
matio teaching in Islim, cons from the tra- 
ditional saying: 0f Mubhan:nad und not from 
the Qur'an itselí. ee 

In the different artivies iu tbe pre. 
sont work, the reador cannot fail to he sirick 
with the groat iudebtedness of Muhammai tu 
the Jowlsh roligion for the chief elements of 
Lis syetem. Mr. Emaunel Doutech hus tiuly 
remarked “that Muhamimadaniam vyes more 
to Judaiem than cither. to Heathenism or to 
Ohristianity. It is not merely Nelisms, 
reminiscences, allusions, technical terms, and 
the like of Jndaiain, its lore and dogma and 
evremony, ite Halacha, and ite Ha 1, ite 
Law and Legend, which we tind in the Qur'an ; 
but we th Islam neither more hor lesu 
than Judaiam—as udapted to Arabia—plus 
the Aponstleship ef Jesus and Muhammad. 
Nay. wo temy believo that a groat deal of 
such Qhristianity as bas found its way into 
the Quran, has found it through Jewish 
chaunols.” Carey Remains, p. 64.) 

Its conception of God, ite prophets, its 
seven Loavens and seven hells, its law of mar- 
riago and divorce, its lkw of oaths, its puri- 
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fications and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal- 
mudio Judaism forms the kernel] of Muham- 
madanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
“religion of Abraham.” See Sirah iii. 60: 
“ Abraham was neither a Jew nor Christian, 
but he was a Hanif, a Muslim.” Neverthe- 
less, Muhammad, althougb he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, 

rated into his system a vast sanount of 
law of Mosos. 

The sects of Islim have Lecome numerots; 
indeed, the Prophot is related t: havo pro- 
dicted thet his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
‘Abdu ‘1-Qadir al-Jilini, there aré at least 
160 The chief sect is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of interprevation, 
known after their respoctive founders, Hanafi, 
Shafi, Malaki, Hanbali. The Shi‘ahs who 
separated from the so-called ortlodox Sunnis 
on the question of the Khalifate, maintaini 
that ‘All and oct Abi Bak: was the righ 
successor to Mubszamad, are divided alsy 
into numerous sects. (surau.) The Wah- 
hadie-are a comparatively modern sech. wno 
aro the Puritans of Islim, maintaining that 
Islam hae very fer departed from to original 
teaching of Muhammad, as o in the 
Traditions They vonsequently reject very 
many of the so-called Ijtihad of the Sunnis, 
and take the literal moaning of the Tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the hest 
exposition of the Qur’én. 

Shi'ah eect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, although thero are a few thousand 
in Lacknow and other parts of India. Of the 
Sunnie, the Hanafiv are found chivfiy in 
Turkey, Arabia, Indis, and Central Asia, the 
Shëñ%ə in Sgyps. and tho Malakis in Mar- 
rocco aud Tunis The Hanbali are a smali 
sect found in Arabia. Wabhabiism, as will 
be seen upon reference to the article on the 
subject, ie x principle of reform which has 
extended itsel] to all parts of Islim. It is 
scarcoly to be called a sect, but a school of 
thought in Sumi Islim. 

(me banudrod and soventy. millions of ‘the 
liunan raco are ealdto profoss tho religion of 
Moubauumad ; and, aovorting to the late Mr. 
Keith Jobnatone’s computations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows:—In Europe, 5,974,000; 
in Afriva, 50,416 ,0 en Asia, 113,789,000. 

Mr. W. 8. Blunt divides 175 millions as 
follows :—Turkey, Syria, aad ‘Iri:;, 22 mil- 
Hons; Egypt, 5 millions: North Africa. 18 
millions; Arabia, 113 .nillions; Ocentral 
Africa, 114 millions ; Persia, 8 milllions ; India, 
40 millions; Malaye (Java), 30 millions; 
China, 18 mflliens ; 1 Asia, 11 millions ; 
Afghanistan, 8 millions. No ognsus havihg 
been taken of any af these countries, except 
India, the nambers ere merely an appresi- 
mation. Out of this sup population of 
Jalim, 98,260 pilgrims wero present at - 
kah tu tho year 1880. (Blunt's Future of 
fslam, p. 10.) 

In some parte of the world—in Afrioa for 
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example — Muhammadanism is spreading; 
end eveh in Borneo, and in other idlands of 
the Indian Archipelago, wo are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism, Ip Central Ana, 
within the last twenty yoars. numerous vil- 
lages of Shiaposh Kafirs have beori forcibly 
convertod to —* and in Santalia and other 
parts of India, the converts to Islam from the 
aboriginal tribas are not inconsiderable. 

But, although Mubammadanitm has, per- 
haps, gained in numerical strength within tlre 
last few years. no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, itas vital 
power. Indeed, “this want of faith and de- 
cline in vitality” are regarded as the signs of 
the Inst days by many a devout Muslim. 

In na Muhammadan stato is Muslim law 
administered in its strlot Integrity, and 
even in the Stiltan's own dominion, some 
of tho most sacrod principles of the Pro- 


phet’s religion aro ect at naught by the 


civil power; and, ns far nas we can ascertain 
(and wo speak after a good deal of personal 
research), the prevalenée of downright inflde- 
lity amongst educated Muslims is unniistak- 
able. “No intelligent man baliove im the 
teaching of the Muslim divines,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Egyptian net long 

; “for our religion is not in keeping with 
the progress of thought.” The truth is, 
the Arabian Prophet over-legislated, and, as 
we now sce in Turkey, it ie impossible for 
civilised Muhamuradans to be ticd hand and 
foot by laws and social customs which were 
intended for Arabian socicty as it oxisted 
1,200 years ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there- 


fore be adapted to the apiri(ual and social ` 


necessities of mankind in the varioua stagos 
of human thought end civilisation. 

Mr. Palgrave, m his Central and Eastern 
Arabia, remarks :— 

“Islam is in ite essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its God, 
Hfeless like ite first principle and supreme 
original in all that constitutes trae life—for 
life is love, poe ren and progress, and of 
these, the Ooranio Deity has none—tt justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all deve- 
lopment. To borrow the foroiblé words of 
Lord Houghton, the ‘written book’ is there, 
the ‘dead man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; 


whatever savours of vitality is by that aloné 


convioted of heresy and defection, 

“ But Ohristianity with its living and loving 
God, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit and Move- 
ment, nay mora, a Creator made creature, 
the Maker and the made existing in-One, a 
Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, the most intimate 
union far-off to the faintest irradiation, through 
all that if has made for love and governs in 
love; One who calls His creatures not slaves, 
nét servants, but friends; uay sons, nay gods 
—to sum np, % religion in whose seal anti 
secret ‘God in man is one with men in God,’ 
must also be necessarily a religion uf vitality, 
of progrees, of advancement. The contrast 
between it and Islam is that of movomont 
with @xednoss, of participation with sterility, 
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of development with berrennoss, of life with 
petrifaction. The first vital principle and 
the animating spirit of ite birth muat jndeod 
abide ever the samo, bat the outor form must 
change with the changing days, and now off- 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be centi- 
uually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality 
within, else wore the vine withered and tho 
branches dead. 

“I have no intentipn hore —it would 
be extremely out of place — of ontering 
on the mase of controvorsy, or discussing 
whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is likely 
to succeed. I only say that life supposes 
movement and growth, aad both imply 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing ia absurd; and that to 
attempt to hinder it from so doing, by pin- 
ning. it down on a written Inbel, or nafling it 
to a Procrustean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

“Now Ohristianity is living, and bécauso 
living must grow, must advance, mist 
change, and was meant to do so; onwards 
and forwards is a condition of ita very erx- 
iatence; and J cannot but think that those 
who do not recongnize this, show themselves 
ŝo far ignorant of its true naturo an essence. 


‘On the other hand, Islam ia lifeless, and 


because lifeless cannot grow, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was never intended so to 
a6; ‘Stand still’ is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (Central and Eastern 
Arabia, vol. i. F: 872.) 

Mr. Stauley Lane Poole, in hia Introduction 
to Lane's Selections, says :— 

“Islém is unfortunately a social systom as 
well as a religion; and herein lies the great 
difficulty vf fairly estimating ita good and its 
bad influcnoe on tho world. It is but n the 
vature of things that tho teachor who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should aleo endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 


+ + + + *° 


“ Mohanimad not only pramulgated a reli- 
gion; he laid down a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for a man’s 
conduot in all ciroumstances of iife, with due 
rewards or penalties according to his fulfil- 
ment of these rules. As a religion, Islim is 
great: it has taught men to worship one God 
with a pure worship who formerly worshipped 
many gods impurely. As a social system, 
Isi4m is a complete failure: it has misunder- - 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of a nation’s life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, bas degraded each 
successive generation pof their children down 
an increasing ecele of infamy and corruption, 
until it seems almost impossible to reach a 
lower level of vice.” | 

Mr. W. E. H. Leoky remarks :— 

“In the first place, then, it must be ob- 


 gerved that the enthusiasm by which Maho- - 


metanism conquered the world. was mainly a 
military enthusiasm, Mon were drawn to it 
at once, and without conditions, by the splen- 
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dour of the achievements of its disciples, and 
it declared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Ita history, there- 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process of gra- 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilgtion, thxt are oxhibited in the deal- 
ings of Christianity with the narbarians. In 
the next placo, one of tho great characte- 
vistios of tbe Korau is the oxtremo care and 
skill with which it labours to assist mon in 
realising the un-ven. Descriptions, the most 
minutoly detailed, and at the same tine the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima- 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those in which Mahometanisin has takon 
root, is mast forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that probibity idole is the strain 
npon the imagination so slight.” — f 
the 7) and Influence of Rationultsm, vo 

p. 228. 

“ This great religion, which ac ‘ong rivalled 
the influence of Christianity, bad indeed 
— the deopest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of thoso 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnjsh, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal o tion, preaching the purest 
Monotheism amang ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ox- 
tremoly high aud noble eysium of morals, it 
aproad with a rapidity, und It scyuired a Lold 
over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that nv other religion has altogether 
equallod. It borrowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, which i» por- 
haps the most powerful impulso that can be 
applic to the characters of wasses of men, 

it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
its aensual heavens and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause tho alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled foroo to tho gross 

inations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
opposing. religion, bas névertheless been the 
consolation and the support of millions in 
many ages, [It taught a fatalism which, in 
ite first age, norved its adherents with a 
matobleas military courage, and which, 
though in lator days it has often paralysed 
their active onergies, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
table calamity. But, above all, it disoqvered 
the great though fatal secret, of uniting in- 
dissulubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest 
of the inSdel tho first of duties, and propusing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blendod enthusiasm that 
soon cverpowered the divided counsels and 
the volapfaons governments of the East, and 
within a coutury of tho death of Muhammad, 
his followers had almost extirpated Chris- 
tianity from its original home, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Airica, planted a 
‘noble, though tranaient and exotic, civilica- 
tion in Spain, menaced the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would prubably bave ex- 
tunded their sceptre over the energuiic and 
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progressive racos of Central Europe. The 
wave was brokou by Charios Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiors, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the conse- 
quences, had Muhunmadanism: unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who bave so aften changed their creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation has 
so largoly depondod.” (Hist. of European 
Morals, vol. ii, p. 266.) - 

“The infinonce of Chatholicism was se- 
conded by Muhammadunism, which on this 
—— as on ‘many other points, burrowed 
its toaching from the Christian Cnurch, and 
evon intensified ‘t; for suicide, which is never 
expressly cohdemned in the Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qm’in, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
hy tho Moslom into a compluto fatalism. 
Under tho ompire of Oatholioism aud Mukam- 
madanism, snicide, during many centuries, 
almost absolutely ecased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind. 

en wo recollect how warmly it was ap- 
plauded, or how fuinily it was condemned 
the civilisations of Greece and Rome, when 
woe remember, too, tbat there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribo from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complote rovolution which wus effectod 
in this sphore by the influeuce of Chris- 
—— (Ttist. of European Morals, vol. il. 

, 56.) 

p Major Durie Osborn says :~- 

“ When Islam ponctrates to countries lower 
in the seale of humanity than were the 
Arabs of Muhammad’s day, it suffices to ele- 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
converts the characteristics of its first—their 
impenetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other croeds. 
And thus tho capacity for all further advance 
is destroyed; the mind is obdurately shut to 
tho ontranco of any purer light. But it ia a 
grievous error to confound that transient 
gleam of culturo which illpminated Baghdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifs with the legi- 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Are 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to tuke the 

lace of that which had preceded thom. 
fore Bedouins of the desert, they found 
thomselves all at once the: masters of vast 
countries, with everything to.learn. They 
were compelled to put themeclves to school 
under the very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
iynoranoo of their masters, retained in their 
hands the control of the administrative ma- 
chinery. The Abbaside khalife were borne 
into powor by means of a Pursian revolution, 
headed by a Porsian slave. Thon began the 
endeavour to root the old Groek philosophy, | 
aud the deep and beautifal thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soil of Mu- 
hammadaniem. It was anim ible attem 
to make a frail exotic flourish on —— 
poll. lt has imparted, indeed, s deceptive 
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lustre to this period of Muhammadan history ; 
but the orthodox Muhammadans knew that 
their faith and the wisdom of the Greeks could 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovatora. Successive storms of 
barbarians sweeping down from the north of 
Asia, tore up the fragile plant by the roots, 
and scattorod its blossoms to the winds. Tho 
new comors embraced the creed of the Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they hated and 
repudiated the refinements which the Per- 
sians would fain have ongrafted on it. And 
they won the day. The present sondition of 
Central Auia is the logitimato frait of Islam; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
the aftorglow of the thought and culture 
which sank with the fall of the Sassanides, 
and the expulsion of the Byzantine empe- 
rora, So also in Moorish Spain. The blossom 
and the fruitage which Mubammadanism 
seemed to put forth there wore, in fact, due 
to influences alien to Islam—to the intimate 
contact, namely, with Jewish and Ohristian 
thought; for when the Moors were driven 
back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa aank into tho intolloctnal darknosn aud 
political anarchy in which it lior at the pre- 
sent time. There are to be found in Muham- 
madan histury all the clements of greatness 
faith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice; 
but, closed within the narrow walls of a rude 
theology and barbarous polity, from which 
the capacity to grow and tho liborty to 
modify hare boen sternly cut off. they work 
no deliverance uponthoearth They aro strong 
only for destrnction. When that work is 
over, they either prey upon cach other, or 
beat themselves to death against the bnrs 
of their prison-house. No permanent dwoll- 
ing-place can be erectcd on a foundation of 

; and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, dcspotism, 
polygamy and slavery. When Muhammadan 
states cease to be racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison diffused by corrupt 
moral atmosplere. A .Darwesh, ejaculating 
‘Allah!’ and revolving in a series of rapid 

tions until he drope aenseleas, is an exact 
mago of tbe courno of bhelr history.” (Islam 
under the iraha, p. 98.) 

Lieutenant-Colonol W. F Butler, C.B., 
remarks :— 

“The Goth might :avage italy, but the 
Goth ceme forth purified from the flames 
which he himself had kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic beart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed bim into leas churlish habits. Visi- 
goth and Frank, Heruli and Vandal, blotted 
out their verocity in the very light of the 
civilisation they had etriven to extinguish. 
Even the Hun, wildest Tartar from the 
Soythian waste, was touched and softened in 
hia wicker encampment amid Pannonian 
plains ; but the Tark—wherever his scymitar 
reached ed, defiled, and defamed ; 
blasting into eternal decay Greek, Roman and 
Latin civilisation, until, when all had gone, he 
sat down, satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred yoars into hopeless decrepi- 
tade.” (Good Words for September 1880.) 
Literature on the subject of Muhamma- 
danism :— 
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Die Geisterlehre der Moslimen: Von 
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Das Leben Mohammed's nach [in 
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MUHARRAM (mæn). Lü. “ That 
which is forbidden.” Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
{montas.] (2; The firet ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain. the second son of 
Fajimah, the Prophet's dsaghter. by ‘Ali. 
(AL-Busarm.}] These days of lamentation are 
only observed by the Shitah Muslims. but 
the tenth day of Muharram .is observod hy 
the Sumis in commomoration of its having 
been the day on whicl. Adam and Eve, 
hesven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created. [asHuRa’] - 

The ceremonies of the Muharram differ 
much in different places and countries. The 
following is a graphic description of the 
observance of the Muharram at [spahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
— slight alterations from Morier’s Second 


through Persia :— 

The tragical termination of al-Husain’s life, 
commencing with his flight from al-Madinah 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in the form 
of a drama, consisting of several parte, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
stiocessive day of the mo . The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
comprises the events of the day on which ho 
met his death, and is acted with great pomp 
before the King, in the largest square of the 
city. The subject, which Ís full of aftect 
incidents, would of itself excite great Inte 
in the breasts of a Christian audience; but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
nafional feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
| pe * est passions. — voola 

a hero our : theirs he is a 
martyr. The visiscitad es of his life, his 
dangers in. the desert, his fortitude, his in- 
vincible courage, and hts devotedness at the 
hour of bis death, are all circamstancos upon 
which the Persiana dwell with rapture, and 
whioh excito in them an enthudiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. The celebra- 
tion of this ——— koepe np in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently thelr hatred for all 
Musalmins who do nót partake of their feol- 
ings. They execrate Yagid and ourse ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that it je necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 
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their cities to judge of the degree of fana- 
ticiem which possesses them at this time. I 
have seen some of the most violent of them, 
as they vociferated, “O Husain!” walk about 
tho struota almost naked, with oniy their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood by tho voluntary cuts which thoy have 
given fo themsélves, cither an acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Such must have 
been the onttings of which we road in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and. 
these uxtravayances, I conjeeture, must re- 
semblo the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who oried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gashed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 26; 
neo also Jerumiah xvi. 5, 6, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout the city consisted in erecting 
large tents, that are there called takiyah, in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
up with black lines and furnishing them 
mith objects emblematical of the mourning. 
Theee tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse- 
quenve, ae ap act of devotion; and all ranks 
of people haye a free access to them. The 
expense of a faktyah consists in the hire of 
a mulla, or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 

st sims, or of rondering thanke tc heaven 
or some. blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting 1 Caktyak, and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Mohammad Khan had a 
takiyah in his pene: © which ail the peoplo 
of the district flocked in t numbers. 
During the time of thin assemblage wo heard 
& ounstant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked tbat besides the 
takiyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap- 
pendage, was erected, upon which 8 mulla, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is said tc have intrigued 
with Yasid in favour of al-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in ono of the parte 
of tho tragedy, and tbo populaco were in 
© uence inclined to look fayourably upon 
us. Notwithstanding the excitation of the 
public mind, we did not cease to take our 
usual rides, and we generally passed unmo- 
lested through the middle of congrogations, 
during the time of their devotions. Such 
little scruples have they at our their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand Vizier invited 
tho whole of the embassy to attend his 
takiyah. On entering the room we found a 


largo assembly of Persians clad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied witb 
their black oaps, their black rds, and 


their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
wete afflicting their souls. ey neither 
wore their ugers, nor any parts of their 
dress whieh they look upon as ornamental. 
A malla of high consideration sat next to the 
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Grand Vizier, and kept him in serious con- 
versation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we wore 


seated were thrown open, and we then dis- ` 
covered a priest placed on a high ohair, |; 


under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the pepulace; the whule of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imam al 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness; and-also informed 
them with much solomnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the 
samo day, shall be cut off from among the. 
people. He then began to read from a book, 
with a sort of nasal chaunt, that part of the 
tragio history of al-Husain appointed for tho 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com- 
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menced to shake his head to and fro, to utter 
in a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, ©“ Wahi! Wahi! Waki!” 
both of which acts were followed in a more 
or less violens manner by the rest of the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parte of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated te 
rouse the feelings of a ayperstitions and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood np, and I observed that the 

Visier turned himself towards the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted fotth their parts from slips of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of thom appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly; and us I ast near the 
Grand Vizier, and to hie neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many rea) tears that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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A MUHARRAM PROCESSION LI INDIA. (By a Native Artist.) 


go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collocte the falling tears, 
and which ho then squoozos into a boitlo, 
reserving thom with the groatest caution. 
s practically Nfustrates that passago in ihe 
66th Psalm, verse 8, “ Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians believe that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears eo collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revivo him; and it is for sach use, that 
they are collected. 

On tho Roz-i-Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to ho prosont at tho termination of 
the ceromunies, in which the death of al- 
Husain was to be represonted. We sot off 
aftor breakfast, and placed ourselves in u 
small tent, that was pitched for vur adécom- 
modation over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

We looked upon the great square which is 


town cf Karbala’, near which al- 


in front of the pulace, at tho entrance of 
which we perceived a circle of Cajars, or 
poople of the King’s own tribo, who were 
standing barefooted, and bealing thoir breasts 
in cadenoo to the chaunting of onn who stuod 
in the contre, and with whum thoy now and 
thon joined their voices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a universal act throughout the 
mourning ; and the breast ie made bare for 
that purpose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. © King; in ordor to show his humi- 
lity, ordered the Cajars, among whom werv 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoes or stockings, to super- 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, and they were to be 
sven stopping tendorly over tho stones, with 
sticks in thoir bands, doing the duties of 
moniuls, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing out blows with their sticks, and set- 

tling the order of the procossions. 
Part uf the square was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, which was to represent the 
Husain was 
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pat to death; and close to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en- 
campment in the desert with hie family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, comploted 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

A short time after we had reached our 
tent, the King appeared, and although we 
cdtuld not see him, yet we were soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro- 
cession then commencefl as follows :—First 
coamo a stout man, naked from the waist up- 
wards. balanoing in hie girdle a. long thick 
pole, surmounted by an ornament made ọf 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
Qar'in, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then_anothot, naked like the former, balanced 
an ornamental pole in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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& young darvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer’s girdle had placed himself, chaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of mare strength 
and more nakedness, a water carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing av imimonso leather sack 
fillod with wator slung ovor his back. This 
porsonaye, we were told, was emblomatical of 
the great thirst which al:Husain suffered in 
— 

itter in the shape of a sarcophagus, 
which was called bbr. -Husain or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Teriva) succeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
frout was a large oval orhament entirely 
covored with precious stones, and just above 
it. a great diamond star. Ons small projoo- 
tion were two tapers placed on candivatioks 
enriched with jowols. The top and sidos 
were covered with Oashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit reated a turban, intended to re- 
present tha head-dress of the Khatifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
from which a variety af beautiful shawls 
were suspended. At the top of which wore 
representations of al-Husain's hand studded 
with jewellery. 

After this came four lod horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
beads wero ornamented with plates, entirely 
covored with diamonds, that emitted à thou- 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold etuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble- 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had papsed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to tho right of the King’s apart- 
inent. 

After w rhort panda, n budy of fierce- 
looking unan with only @ loose white sheet 


thrown over théir naked bodies, marched 
forwards They were all begrimed with 
blood ; and each brandishing a sword, the 

sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of whic 

were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Hugain, and were sisin in defonding him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered vith artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all sbout him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upm which al- 
Husain was mounted when he whe killed. A 
band of about fifty men, striking two pieces 
of wood togethor in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged thomselves 
in rows before the King, and marshalled by s 
maitre de ballet, who stood in the middle to 
ragulate their movements, thoy performed a 
dance clapping their handa in the best pos- 
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sible tims The maitre de ballet all this time 
sang in recitative, to which the dancers joined 
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unfortunate al-Husain lay extended on the 
ground, ready to receive the death-stroke 


at different intervals with loud shouts and . from a ruffian dressed in armour, who acted 


reiterated clapping of their picces of wood. 
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The two processions were succoodud by 
the tragedians. Al-Husain camo forward, 
followed by hin wives, sisters, and first 
relatives. They performed many long and 
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iedious acta; but ax our distance from the 
stage was too great to hoar the many affect- 
ing things which they ao doubt said to each 
other. we will proceed at once to where the 
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the part of executioner. At this moment a 
burst of lamentation issued from the multi- 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tearg came 
from almost overy one of those who were 
near onough to come under our inspection. 
The-indignation of the populace wanted some 
object upon which to vont itself, and it {ell 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Yazid’e soldiers. No sooner was 
al-Musain killed, than thoy were driven off 
the ground by a volley of stones, followod b 
shonts of abuse. We were informed that 
js so difficult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the prosent occasion 
a party of Russian prisoners wore pressed 
into tho army of Yazid, and they made as 
specdy au oxit after the catastrophe as it was 
in their power. 

The sceno terminated by the burning of 
Karhalùi’. Several reed huts had bown con- 
structed behind the enclosure before men- 
tioned, which of a sudden were set on fire. 
The tomb of al-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, and upon it sat a Agure dis- 
gained ina tiyer’s skin, which was intended 
to represout the miraculous lion, recorded tu 
have kopt watch uver his romains aftur he 
had been buried. The most extraordinary 
part of the whole exhibition was the repre- - 
sentation of the dead bodios of the martyrs; 
who having been decapitated, were all placed 
in a row, each body with a head close to it. 
To effect this, several Persians buried them- 
selves alive, leaving the head out just above 
ground ; whilst others put thei heads ander 
ground, leaving out the bedy. The heads 
and bodies were placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 


. they had been sevored. ‘This is dune by way 
of penance; but in hot weather, tle violence 


of the exertion bas been known to produce 
death, The whole ceremony was torminsted 
by a khutbah, or oration. in praise of al- 
Husain. (Marie `n Second Journey thryugh 
Persia.) 

“The martyrdom of Husan and Husain 
is colobrated by tho Shiuls all over India, 
during tho frat tun duya of tho month of Ao- 
hurrum, Attached to overy Shiuh' house is 
an Imambarrab, a hall or inclosure built ex- 
pressly for the celebration of tho annivorsary 
of the death of Husain. The enclosure is 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domad roof. 
Against.the side of the Imambarrah, directed 
towards Mecca, is set the tabut—also called 
tazia (ta'ziyah), or model of the tombs at Ker- 
hala. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
these tabuts are fixtures, and are beautifull 
fashioned of silver und guld, or of ivory saa 
obony, embellished all over with inlaid work. | 
The poorer Shiaha provide thomsvlves with 
a tubut mudo for the occasion vf lath and 
plastor, tricked out in mica and tinsel. A 
weok before the new moon of the Mohur- 
rum, they enclose a space, called the tabut 
khana. in which the tubut is prepared; and 
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the very moment the new moon is seen, a 
spade is struck into the ground before “the 
enclosure of the tombs,” where a pit is after- 
wards dug, in which n bonfiro in lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days of the 
Mohurrum solemnitios. Those who cannot 
afford to orect a tabut khana, or oven to put 
up @ little tabut or taziah in their dwelling- 
houso, always bave a Moharrum fire lighted, 
if it consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whether this 
custom refers to thé trench of fire Husain 
set blazing bebind his camp, or is « survival 
from. tho older Ashburn (ten days) festival, 
which is said to bave heen instituted in com- 
memoration of tho deliverance of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and bis host at tho Red 
Sea; or from tho yot more anciont Baol five. 
But, in India, those Mohurrum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the most superstitions reverence, and have o 
greator hold on thám oven than the tubuts. 
All day long the passers by stop bofore tho 
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A MUNARRAM TABUT, (4. F Iole.) 


fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowda danco round them, and 
leap through the flamos and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched from them. Tho 
tabut is lighted up liko an altar, with innu- 
merable green wax candles, and nothing can 
be more brilliant than the appearance of an 
{mambarrah of white stone, or polished white 
stuccg, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, aconces, and oil-iamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural lines 
of tho building, with its tabut on one side, 
dazzling to blindness. Before tho /ubut are 
placed the “properties” to be uroa by. the 
celobrants in the “Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and apear, and the 
banners of Husain, &c.; and front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich hro 
cados in greon and gold. Snob js the theatry 
in which twice daily daring tho first ten 
days of tho month of Moburruni, the denths 
of the firat martyrs of Islam are yoarly com- 
memorated in India. Each a hás its special 
velemnity, corresponding with the succession 
òf events during tho ten daya that Husain 
was ehcamped on the fatal plain of Kerbela ; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily development of the groat Shiah fonc 
tion of the Mohurrum would appear not to 
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be always strictly observed in 
(es Miracle Play 

efan'e, p. xvii.) 

Tho drama, or “Miraclo Play” which is 
recited in Porsia during the Muharram, has 
beon ro dorod into English by Colonol Sir 
Lewis P: Ily, K.0.B. (Allon & Co., 1879), from 
which we take the death scone of al-Husain 
on the bat tlo-fleld of Karbala’, a scone vhich, 
the histo rian Gibbon (Decline ond Fall, 
vol ix. ch. 841) says, “in a distant age and 
climate, will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reade: .” 

“ Husain.—]) nm soro distressed at the un- 
kind treatment received at tho hands of the 
cruel heavens. Pitiful tyranny ie exercised 
towards me by a cruel, unbolieving army! 
All the sorrov.s nud troubles of this world 
have ovorwholnfed mo! Tam become « butt 
for the arrow of afliction and trouble. | sm 
a holy bird stript of its quills and fuathers 
by the hand of th» archer of tyranny, and am 
become, O friends, uttorly disabled, and un- 
ablo to fly to my sacred nest. Thoy nro going 
to kill me mercilossly, for no uthor crime or 
guilt oxcept that I happen to be a prophot's 
grandson. 

“ Shimar (challenging him).—O Husaia, why 
dost thou not appoar in tho field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle? 
How long art thou going to sit still without 
displaying thy valour in war? Why dost 
thou aot put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come forth? If thou art indeed so magnani- 
mous as not to fear death, if thou carest not 
about tho whistling sounds of the arrows 
when let fly froin the bow, mount thon, 
quickly, thy ewilt hors» namod Zf'l janáh, 
and dolivor thy soul from so mony troables. 
Yea, como to tho field of battle, be it an it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
with tears bid thom a last farewell; then 
come forth to war, and show us thy great 
fortitude. 

“ usai (talking to himsels’).—Although 
the accuradd follow, Shimar, will put me to 
death in an hour’ timeo, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seems to worse 
than destruction itself. Itis bettor that tho 
foo should sever my head cruclly from the 
body, than make we hear these abusive words. 
What canI do? I have no one left to help 
me, no Kdsim to hold my stirrup fora minute 
when about to mount All are gone! Look 
around if thou canst find anyone to defond 
the descendan: of Mabammad, the chosen of 
God—if thon canst see any ready to assist 
the holy oat of God'n Prophet! In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
linvo compassion on the household of thu 
Apostle of God, and bofriond them. 

“© Zainab—May I be offered for the saa 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has grieved me to the quick. Wait, bro- 
ther, do not go till thy Ksisim arrives. Have 
patience for a minute, my ‘Alf Akbar is 
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Bombay.” 
of Hasan and Husain, 


cong 
» Husain (lookiug around).—Is there one 
who wishés to please God, his Maker? In 
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there any willing to bohave faithfully towards 
his roal friends? Is there a person ready to 
give up bis lifé for our sake, to save us, to 
— us iun this dreadful struggle of Kar- 

“ Zainab.—O Lord, Zainal) brother has 
no one to assist or support him! Occasions 
of bis sorrows are innumerable, without any- 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear | 
He has beut his neok in a calamitous manner ; 
he has no famous ‘Ali Akbar, no renowned 
‘Abbas any more} 

“ Husain.—Is there anyone to pity our con- 
dition, to help us io this terrible conflict of 
Karbala? Is thore a kind soul to give us n 
hand of assistance for God’s sake ? 

 Zuinad.—Brave cavalior of Karbali, it is 
not fitting for thee tq be so hurried. Gua 
little more alowly ; troubles will come quickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou badet a 
— y tent? Is * oe poor creature 
wee and mourning for thee 

The Imam Husain.—Deur sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken hourt, smite on 
thy h and mourn, thon thousand-noted 
nightingale. Today I shall be killed by the 
ignoble himar. To-day shall tho roge be 
turned out of its delightful spot by thu tyranny 
of the thistle. Daar sister, if any dust be 
pen to settle on the rosy cheeks of my lovely 

aughter Sukainah, be pleasod to wash it 
away most tenderly with the rone-water of 
thy teurs? My — has been acous- 
tumed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest; for my 
sako, receive and caross Ler in thy bosom. 

"“ Zainal, — O thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of ppo: afflicted straugers, the 
flaming offect of thy speech hae left no rest 
in my mind. [ell me, what have we dono 
that thou shouldest so reward us? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
must suffer thus? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and live 
like queens in our own conntry, 

“ dusasn.—QO my afflicted, distressed, tor- 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for mo! Notwithstanding they 
have crnally cut down the oypress-like stature 
of my dear son’Alj Akbar; notwi 
Kdsim my lovely —— tinged himself wi 
his own blood ; still they are intent to kill me 
also ‘They do not allow me to go back from 
‘Irak, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They wil} neither permit me to go to India, 
ried — — China. I cannot set out 
or the territory of Abyssinia, or tako refugo 
in Zanzibar. = ai : 

“ Zainab.— Oh, how am I vexed in my mind, 
dear brother, on honring theso esd thinga! 
May I die, rather than liston to such affect- 


ing words any mora! What shall wo, an ` 


assombly of desolate widows and orplars, do 
— thou art gone? Ob! how cau we 
ive? 

“ Husain—O miserable creature, wéep not 
now, nor be so very much upset; tbou shalt 
cry plentifully horeaftwr, owing to the wipked- 
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ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
sever my head from the body; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and foroed 
to ride on an unsaddled camel; wheu my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
onemy’s horses, thudden ander their 
hoofs; wheu my beloved Sukuinah shall bo 
cruolly struck by Shimar, my wicked mar- 
derer ; whon they shall lead thoe away cap- 
tive from Karbslu to Shim; and when they 
shall make thee and others live there io a 
horrible, ruined place; yes, when thou shalt 
seo all this then thou mayest, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admomsh those, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy buat patienve, to ro- 
sign the whole matter, submuissively, to the 
Lord, tho good Makor of all! Mourn not fur 
my misfortune, but bour it patiently, without 
giving oovasion to the enemy to rojolvu 
triumphautly on this socount, ur apeak re- 
proachfully concerning us. 


“ Kulsim.—Thoo strattest about gaily, O 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. ok a 


littie behind thee; ses how Kulsum is sighing 
aftor thee with tearful oyes! I am strewing 
pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of iny eyos! Let me lies my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zul janahb. 

* Husain.— Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in my heart by so doing. Take away tùy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. 
thousand-noted niyhtingsle, alug not such a 
sad-toned melody. I am going away; be 
thou the kind koeper of my helpless ones. 

“ Kulstim.—Behold what the heavens have 
at length troughs ou me! what they have 
done alee to my brother! Him they havo 
madc to have parched lips through thirst, 
and me thoy havo cansed to melt iuto water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes! 
Harsh seyerity is mingled with tyrannous 
crualty. 

* Husuin.—Trials, aflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sistcr, do they prepare hiw for his journey 
heavenward. o rejoice in — tions, 
seeing they aro but temporary, and yeb tho 
work out ka aterial and blissful end. Though 
it is predostined that I should suffur martyr- 
dom h: this sliamuneful mannor, yot tho troa 
aury of cyurlasting happinoss shall be at my 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
Tho dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, O sister, as the 
philosupher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists; and the soil of Karbala is 
the sure To my inward pains. 

“ Kulnba.— ay I be sacrificod for thee! 
Since this occurrence is thus inevitable, I 

ray thee describe to thy poor sister Kuisim 
lor duty aftor thy death. Tell mv, where 
shall I go, or in what direction set wy faco? 
What am I todo? and which of thy orphan 
children am I to cgreus moat ? 

* Husain.—Show thy utmost kindness, xvod 
Bister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 

ain of being fatherless is most severely felt 

y children too muoh fondled by their 
parents. especially girls. I have regard to 
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all my children, to be sure. but I love 
Sukainah most. 

“ An old Female Slave of Husain’s mother. 
—Dignified master, 1 am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have n kind regard to mo, an old slave, 
much stricken with age. Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy service; 
perdcn me, please, al) the faults ever com» 
mitted by me. 

“ Husain.— Yes, thou hast served us, in- 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
ehown much affection and lovn towsrd me 
and my children, O handmaid vf wy doar 
mother Fadtimah; thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house: how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own hand for my 
mother! Thon hast also dandled Husain 
most care ly in thy arms. Thou art 
black-faced, that is truo, buat thou hast, I 
opine, s white heart, and art much 
esteemed by us. To-day I am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innu- 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I beg thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate actions on my part. 

The Maid—May I be a sacrifice for 
thee, thou royal ruler of the capital of faith ! 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent — Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have { spent in watchfulnesa at thy cradle! 
At one moment I would caress theo in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thoe in my 
bosom. I became prematurely old by my dili- 
gent service, O Husain! Is it proper now 
that thou sheuldet put round my poo: neck 
the heavy chain of thy ititolerable absence? 
Is this, dear master, the reward of the ser- 
vices I haye done thee? 

«“ Husain. —Though thy body, O maid,. is 
now broken down by age and infirmity, yet 
thon hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never be disregarded by us. Excuse mo 
to-day, when | an offering my body and sonl 
in the eanse of God, and cannot help thee at 
all: but be sure | will fully pay the reward 
of thy services ın the day of universal 


account. | 
‘©The Maid.—Dost thou remember, good 
sir, how many troubles I have suffered with 
for the dear sake of ‘Alf Ambar, the 
ht of thine eyes? Thongh [I have not 
sackled hin: with my own breasts, to be curs; 
yet I laboured hard for him till he reach 
the age of eighteen years and came bere to 
Karbala. But, alas! dear flourishing AN 
Akbar bas heen this day cruelly killed—whbat 
a pity! and I strove so much for his sake 
re ss tt were, in vam. Yoda. what a sad 
ae t 


“« Husain—Speak nol of my ‘Alf Akbar 
any more, O maiden, nor set Ore to the 
granary of my patienco and make it flame. 
(T urnating to his sister.) Poor ñistressod 

b, have the goodnesa to be hind always 
to my mother's‘old maid, fur sho has exye- 


- 


' and oredit with the ; 
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rienced many troublos in our family; she has 
Inboured hard in training ‘Ali Akbar my 


son. 

“ Umm Lailah (the mother of ‘Ali Akbar),— 
The elegant stature of my Akbar foll on the 
ground; like an a beautiful cypress treo it 
was forcibly fellod! Alas for tho memory of 
thy upright staturo! Alax, O my youthful 
son of handsome form and appearancé! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for theo! How 
often did I watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the morning! How eweet is 
the memory of those timas! yen, how ploa- 
sant the very thought of thuse days! Alas. 
where art thou now, dear ohild? O thou 
who art ever remembered by mo, como and 
seo thy mother's wretched condition, come! 

 Tusasn.--O Lord, why is this mournfal 
voico so affecting? Methinks tho owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a dame in ber 
heart. It resembles tho doleful tone of a 
lapwing whose wings are burned! like as 
when a miraculous lapwing, the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God's holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the doath of its royal guardian ! 

“Umm Latlahs- Again I am put in mind of 
my doar son | O my hoart, melted into blood, 
pour thyself forth! Dear son, whilst thou 
wast alive, I had some houour and respect, 
everyhody bad some regard for me; but 
since thou art gone, i am altogether aban- 
doned. Wob be to me! woe be to mo! Iam 
despised end rejected Woe unto me! wos 
unto me! 

“ Husain.—Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my onl any farther. Husain is, beforo 
God, greatly ashamed of his shurtoomings 
towards thee. Come out from tbe tent, for 
it ia the last meeting provious to separating 
from one another for ever; thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy burdon of my 


ef. 
“The Mother of ‘Ali Akbar.—I humbly 
stato it, O glory of all ages, that I did not 
expect from thy saintship that thou wouldest 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sincore services done to thee? Am I not by 
hirth a descendant of the glorious kinge of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave place to the 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Croator, was pleased to 
grear me an offepring, whom we called 'Ah 

bar, thia day lost to us for ever May I 
be offered for thee! Whilo ‘Ali Akbar my 
aun waa alive, I had Indeed & sort of esteem 
but now that my 
cypress, my newly sprong-up codar, is nn- 
justly folled, I have fallen trom oredit too, 
and must therefure shed tears. 

« Husain,—-Be it known unto thee, O thou 
violet of the flowor-garden of modosty, that 
thon art altogether mistaken. I swear by the 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah's 
— that thon art more honourable and 

carer now than ever. I well remombor the 
affectionate recommendation of ‘Al: Akbar, 
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our gon, concerning thee. How much he was 
mindful of thee at the moment uf his parting ! 
How tonderly he cared for thee, and spoke 
concerning thee to every one of his family l 

“Als Akbar's Mother.—O gracious Lord, I 
adjure thee, by the morit of my son, ‘Aly 
Akbar. never to lesson the shadow of Husata 
frum over my head. May no one evor be in 
my miserahle condition—noever be a desolato, 
homolees woman, like me ! 

“ H{usain.—-O thou unfortunate Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is como! The 
day of joy is gone for ever! the night of 

iction has drawn nour! Drooping, wither- 
ing sister, yot moat blest in thy temper, í 
have a request from thee which I fear to 
make known. 

“ Zainab.—May I be a sacrifice for thy 
heart, thon moon-faced, glorious sun! there 
is nobody here, if thou hast a private mattor 
to disclose to thy sister. 

“ Husain.—Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my request is, what will be thy 
condition then? Though 1 cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still Tam iu doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear 

“ Zainab.—My breast is pierced! My 
heart boils withm me like a cauldron, uwing 
to this thy convursation. Thou soul of thy 
slater, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
bast in thy wind. 

s“ Husain—My poor sister, I am covered 
with shumo before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the request is a trifle, yat I 
know it is gnevous to thee to grant. It is 
this; bring me au old, dirty, ragged garment 
to pat on. But do not ask me, | pray thee, 
the reason why, until I myself think it proper 
to teli theo. 

i Zuinul.—l am now going to the tent to 
fteh thee what thou seekest; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thoa 
dost want this loathsome thing. (Returning 
with a tattered shirt.) Tako it, here is the 
ragged robe for which thou didst ask. I 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 


4 Husain.—Do not remain hure, dear sister. 


Go fer awhile to thine own tent; for if thou 
sco that whioh 1 am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously daturbod. Turn to thy tout, poor 
miserable sistur, liston to what I say, and 


leave mo, J pray hee, alone. 

+ Zainab (goinppaway).—I am gone, but I 
am so vannet tell what thie enigma 
miéans. is pumaling indeed! Remain thou 


with thy mysterious coat, O Husain! May 
all ot us be offered as a ransom for thee, dear 


brother! ‘FPhou art without any to assist or 
befriend thee! Thos srt surronnded by the 
widked ehemy! Yes, thy kind helpers have 


all been killed by the unvelieving nation ! 

« Husain (putting on the gurment).—The 
term of fu has ne perpetual duration in 
{teelf. Who ever saw in a flower-garien a 
rose without itsthorn! I will put on this old 
sobe close to pry skin and place over i my 
pew apparel, though noither the old nor the 
pow of thig world can be depended ou. í 
hope Zasngb bas not been observing what I 
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have bean doing, for, poor creature, she can 
— bear the sight of any sach like 


“ Sainab,—Alas! I do not know what is 
the matter with Husain, wy brother. What 
has an old garment to do with being a king? 
Dost thou desire, O Husain, that the enemy 
should come to know this thing and reproach 
thy sistor about i? Put off, I pray thee, 
thi. old ragged garmont, otherwise ? shall 
pul: off my head-drese, and uncovor my head 
for shame. 

“ Tlusain.—Rend not thy dress, modest 
sistor, nor pull off thy head-covpring. There 
is a mystory involved in my action. Know 
thet what Husain bas dono has a good mean- 
ing in it. His putting on an old garment is 
not without its signification. 

“ Zainab.—What mystory can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? 1 
will never admit any until thou sbalt have 
fally explained the thing according to my 
capacity. 

“ The [mdun.—To-day, dear sister, Shimar 
will behave oruelly towards me. Ile will 
never my dear head from the body. His 
dagger not ontting my throat, he will be 
obliged to sever my hoad from behind. After 
he has killod ne, when he boyina to strip mo 
of my clothos, he may perchanos be ashamed 
to tako off this ragged robo and thoreby leave 
my body naked on the ground. 

“ Zainab.—U Lord, have mercy on my 
distracted beart! Thou alone att aware of 
the state of my mind. Gracious, Ureator, 
preserve the soul of Husain} Letnot heaven 
pull down my house over me! 

“¢ Sukatnah.—Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painfal thing to bo fatherless; = misery, a 
great calamity to be helplees, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast! Dismount from the 
aaddle, and mako me sit by thy side. Tu pass 
over ine or neglect me at such , time is very 
distressing. t me put my head on thy 
dear lap, O father. It is sad tuou shouldst 
not bo aware of thy dear child’ condition. 

‘¢ Husain.—Band not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved child; nor weep so sadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan so melodiously, 
like a disconavlate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear hoad on ay ees once more, and 
Shed not so copiously a flood of tears frum 
thine eyes, thou spirit of my life. 

“ Sukainah.—Dear father, thou whose lot is 
but grief, have mercy on me,merey! O thou 
my physician in every vain and trouble, hav 
pity on me! hare pity on me! Alas, m) 
heart, for the mention of the word separa. 
tion! Alas, my grievance, for what is 
unbearable! 

“ Husain.—Uroan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainah, my pour oppressed, distressed girl. 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
Ñ thy father gets theə some water to 

rink. 

“ Zainab.— Alas! alas! wue to mo! my 
Husain is gone (rom me! Alas! alas! the 
arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
hand! Woe unto me, a thousand woes! I 
am to remain without Husain! The wor- 
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shipper of truth is gono to meet his destined 
fate with a blood-stained shroud ! 

“ Husain—My disponsolate Zainab, be not 
so impatient. My homeloss sister, show not 
thyself so fretful. Have patience, nister, the 
reward of the patient believers is the best of 
all Render God thanks, the crown of inter- 
ceesion is titted for our head only. 

“ Zainab.—O my afflicted mother, thou best 
of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar- 
balé! see thy daughters prisoners of sorrow | 
behold them amidst strangers and foreigners. 
Come out awhile from thy pavilion in Para- 
dise, O Fdtimah, and weep affectionately over 
the state of us, thy children! 

‘6 Husain.—I have become friendless and 
without any holper, in a most strange manner. 
I have lost my troop and army in a wonderful 
way. Whore is Akbar my son? lot him come 
to mo and hold the bridle of my horse, that I 
may mount. Where {a Kdsim my nephew? 
will he not help me and get roady m9 stirrup 
to make me cheerful? Why should I not 
shed much blood from mine vyea, seeing I 
cannot behold 'Abbás my standard-boarer ? 
A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity! A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones!. A brother is the essence 
of life in the world! He who has a brother, 
though he be old, vet is young. Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none even to weep for me in this 
atate of misery ! 

“ Kulstim.—Becanse there is no ’Alf Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, tli sister, 
will hold the horse for thee; and seeing 
"Abbés, thy brother, in no longer to be found, 
I myself will bear the standard before thy 

steed instead of him. 

“ Zainab.—Let Zainab mourn ljttorly for 
her brother’s desolation, Who over saw n 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty of a 

m or servant? Who can-knuw, O Lord, 
besides Thoe, the sad state of Husain in Kar- 
balu, whore his people so desorted him that a 
woman like myself in obliged to act as a ser- 
vant for him ? 

“ Kulsim—I am n standard-bearer for 
Husain, the martyr of Karbald, O Lord God. 
I am the sister of ‘Abbds; yea, the misorable 
ister of both. O friends, it being the tenth 
day of Muharram, I am therefore assisting 
Husain. I am bearing the ensign for him 
instead of 'Abbás my brother, his standard- 
bearer. 

“ Zainab.—Unoover your breasts a minute, 
O ye tear-shedding people, for it is firao to 
hoat the drum, ‘seeing the king is going to 
rile. O Solomon tho Prophet, where is thy 
glory? what has become of thy ) ompous 
retinue? Where are thy brothers, nepbews, 
and companions ? 

“ Husain.—Thero are none left to help me. 
My sister Zainab holds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who ever saw a lady 
acting thús? 

“ Zatrab.—Thou ari going all alono! May 
the souls of all be a ransom for theo! and 
may thy departure make souls quit their 
hodies! A resurrection will be produced 
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in oy tent by the cry of orphans and 
own. 

“ Hyusain.—Sister, though it griovos me to 
go, yet I do it; peradvontwre I may see the 
face of Ashgar and tho countenance of Akhbar, 
thoso cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

“u Zainab.— Would to God Zainal had diod 
thia very minuto bofore thy face, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold such elegant 
bodioa, such beautiful forma, rolling in their 
own blood! 

“ Husain.—O poor sister, if thou dic here 
in this land in that sudden way that thou 
desirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kiffah, on the camel's back ? 

“ Zainab.—Slight not my pain, doar bro- 
ther, for Zainab is somowhat alarmod as to 
the import of thy spoech. What shall I do 
with thy family—with the poor widows and 
young children ? 

“ Husain.—O affiicted one, it is decreed I 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
awords; henceforth, dear sister, thou ehalt 
not see me. Bohold, thia is separation between 
me and thee! 

“ The nephew of Husain.—Dear unole, thou 
hast resoived to journey. Thou art going 
once again to make me an erphan. To whom 
else wilt thou entrust us ?. o ia sxpectod 
to take care of us? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead of my fathor Hasan, a defence to this 
helplese exiled creature. 

“* Husain.—Sorrow not, thou faithful child, 
thou shalt bo killed too in this plain ef trials. 
Return thou now to thy tent in peace, without 
grioving my soul any further, poor orphan | 

* The Darwish fron Kdbul,—O Lord God, 
whorofore in the ontward appearance of a 
man of God uaually without decoration or 
ornament? And why is the lap of the man 
of this world generally full of gold and jowols? 
On what account is the pinow of this great 
person the black duet of the road? and for 
what reason are tho bed and tho cushion of 
the rebollious made of velvet and stuffed with 
down? Either Isldm, the religion of peaco 
and charity, has no true foundation in the 
world, or this young man, who is so wounded 
and suffers from thirst, is still au: infidel 

‘* Husain—Why are thine eyes pouring 
down tears, young darwfsh? Hast thon also 
lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 
Thou art immersed, as a water-fowl,. in thy 
tears. Has thine 'Abbds been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of tho River Euphrates, that 
thou oryest so piteously? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfortune, thon it 
matters not. Let me know whonce comost 
thou, and whithor ia thy faco aet? 

“ The Darwtsh.—It happoned, young man 
that last night I arrived in this valloy, and 
made my lodging there. When ono-half of 
the night had passed, of a suddon a great 
difficulty befell me, far I heard a child ho- 
moaning and complaining of thirst, having 

iven ap altogether the iden of Hving any 
onger in thie world. Sumetimos it would 
beat its head and cry ont for water; at otber 
timos it apponred to fall on tho ground, faint- 
ing and motionless, [ havo, therofore, brought 
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some water in this cup for that poor child, 
that it may drink and be refreshed a little. 
So I humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to the place where the young child may be 
found, and tel] me what ie its name. 

“ Husain.—O God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad und deplorable state to which I am 
reduced, O young man, the child mentioned 
by theo is the pence of my troublod mind; it 
is my poor, miserablo little girl. 

a“ T e Darwish.—May I bhe offered for thve, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful oyes! 
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Why 
should thy daughter ba so sadis mourning and 
complaining? My heart ir ovarwkelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running down 
thy cheeks, Why sbould the daughter of one 
like thee, a gonorous soul, suffer from 
thirat ? 

Gusain.—Know, V young man, that wo are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art quite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to be of this world. If I will, I can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth; how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear; water would 
gush out of it if I were to like. I voluntarily 
dio of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 
God. I die hed, and offer mysolf a 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
come. 

* The Darwish.—What is thy name, sir? 
I perceive that thou art one of the chiof 
saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
evident to me that thou art tho brightness of 
the Lord’s image, but I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose mionya. 

« Ffusain.—O darwish, thuu wilt svon be 
informod of the wholo matter, for thou shalt 
be a martyr thyeol{; for thy plane and the 
result thereof havo beon revealed to me. 
Tell mo, O darwish, what is the end thoa 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterprise ? 
When thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to thee who I am. 

“ The —I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystory of thy affairs, to sot 
out, if God wills, from Karbalé to Najaf, 
namoly, tu the place where ’Alí, the higlily 
exalted king of religion, the soveroign lord of 
the empiro of existence, the supreme master 
of all the darwishoe, is buried. Yea, Il am 
going to visit the tomb of ‘Ali, the successor 
of the chosen of Gud, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of beliovors, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

“ Husain.—Be it known unto the, O dar- 
wish, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the guiden of that prince. I 
wm of the family of the believers thou hast 
montioned. June Huss, tho intercossur un 
the Day of Resarrevtion, the roso of the 
garden of vlory. 

© Lhe Darwish.— May 1 be offered a sacri- 
fice for thy blessed arrival! -Pardon me my 


! 


fault, aad give ine permission to fight the . 


battle of faith, for I aim weary of life. 
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once from so many voxations of spirit. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, one of the glories of 
my faith. 

“ Husain.—Go forth, O atom, which aspirest 
to tho glory of the sun; go forth, thou hast 
hecome at last worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God ; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with "Alf Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

“ The Durwish (addressing Husain's antago- 
nists).—You cruel people have no religion at 
all. You are fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards the offspring of the priest- 
hood? Is the account of the Day of ur- 
rection all false ? 

‘s Ton Sa'd (the general of Yauzid's army).— 
O 'ye brave soldiers of Yazsíd, doprive this 
follow of his fund of life. Muke hie friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

“ Husain.—Is there anyone to help me? 
Is there any assistant to lend me his aid? 

+ Ja'far (the king of jinns, with his troops, 
coming to Husain's assistance).—O kicg of 
men and jinns,O Husain, peace be on thee! 
O judge of corporeal and spiritual beings, 
peace he on thee! 

“ Husain.—On thee be poace, thou hand- 
some youth! Who art thon, that sulutost us 
at such a time?’ Though thine afiairs aro 
not hidden from me at all, still it ie advisable 
to ask thy name. 

“‘ Ja‘far.—O lord of mon and jinns, I am 
the least of thy servants, and my name is 
Ja'far, tho chief ruler of all the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while I wae aitting on the 
glorious throne of my inajesty, easy in mind, 
without any sad idea or thought what- 
ever. | suddenly heard thy voice, when thou 
didst sadly isoplore assistance; and on bear- 
ing thoe I lusy my pationce nnd senses. And, 
behold, i have come cat with truups of jinns, 
of varioua abilities and qualitications, to lend 
thee help if noceenary. 

& Husain.— n the old abbey of this perish- 
abie kingdom, none can over, Ó Ja'far, attain 
to immortality. What can I do with the 
ompire of the world, or ite tempting glo: les 
after my dour ones have all died and gone? 
Ia it proper that I, an old man, shoald live, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 

rime of age? Return thou, Ja'far, to thy 
ono, and weep for me as much as thon canst. 

“* Ja’fur (returning).— Alas for Husain’s 
exile and helplessness! Alas for hia con- 
tinual groans and sighs | 

‘* Husain (coming back from the field, dis- 
mounts his‘horse, and muking a heap of’ dust, 
lays his head on it).—O oarth of Karbala, do 
thou assist me, I pray! since I bave ho 
mothor, be thou to ine Instead of one. 

"° Lbu Sa'd orders the urmy to stone Husain. 

-0 ye men of valour, Husain the son of ’Alf 
has tumbled down from the winged horse; if 
F be not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth! 
It is better for you to stone him most cruelly. 


{t is; Diaputcb him soon, with stones, to his coto- 


better for me to be killed. sud delivered at | panions, 
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“ Husain.—Ah, woe to mo! my forehead | 


is broken; blood rans down my luminous face. 

*t Ibn Sa’d.—Who is that brave soldier, 
who, in order to show his gratitude to Yazfd 
his sovereign lord, will atep forward and, with 
a blow of his scymetar, slay Husain the son 
of ‘Alf? 

¢ Shimar.—I am he whose dagger ia famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the con- 
flict of the Day of Judgment; I am a 
worshipper of Yazfd, and havo no fear of 
God. can make the great throne of the 
Lord to shake and tremble, I alono can 
sever from the body the head of Husain the 
son of ‘Alf. I am he who has no share in 
Islém. I will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of puniahment. 

Husain —Oh, how wounds caused by 
arrows and daggers do smart! O God. have 
mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people 
for my sake. The time of death bas arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with me. Woul 
to God my grandfather the Prophet wero now 
here to see me! 

“ The het (ap — Hnsain, 
thy grandfather the Prophet of God has oomo 
to see thee. I am here to behold the mortal 
wounds of thy delicate body. Dear child, 
thon hast at length suffered martyrdom by 
the cruel hand vf my own people! This was 
the reward I expected from them; thanks be 
to God! Open thine eyes, dear son. and 
behold thy grandfather with disbevelled hair. 
If thou hast any desire in thy heart, speak it 
out to me. 

" Husain.—Doar grandfather, 1 abhor life; 
I would rather go and visit my doar ones in 
the uext world. 1 earnestly desire to see my 
companions and frienda—rbove all. my dearly 
beloved son ‘Alf Akbar. 

x The t—Bo not grieved that 'Alf 
Akbar thy son was killed, since it tenda to 
the good of my sihful people on the day òf 
universal gathering. 

° Husain.—Seeing ‘Alf Akbar’s martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy people, 
seoing my own sufforings give validity to thy 
ofilce of modiation, ond scoing thy rort con- 
sists in my being troubled in this way. I 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times. for the salvation of thy 
people |! 

“ The jhet.—Sorrow not, dear grand- 
child: thou shalt be a mediator, ton, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to- 
morrow thou shalt be the distributor of.the 
wator of Al Kansnar. 

“ Husain.—O Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated? 
Every one when ho dies has at least a mother 
at hie head. But my mother ia not here to 
rend hor garments for me; she is not alive, 
that sho a 6.286 my eyes when I die. 

“ Fétimah, his mother (appearing) — am 
come to see thee, my child, my child! May 
I die another time, my child, my child! How 
shall I see thee slain, my son, my son! Rolling 
In thine own blood, my ohild, my child! 
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Auscin.—Oome, dear mother. 1 am anxiously 
waiting for thee. Coma, come! I have partly 
to complain of thee. How is it that thou 
haat altogether forsaken thy son? How is 
it thou camest so late to visit me? 

“ FátimaÀ.— May [ be offered for thy 
wounded, defaced body! Toll me, what doat 
thou wish thy mothor to do now for thee? 

* Husain ——I am uow, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
cast on shore, mother. It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my eyes with thy Kind hand. 

“ (4timah.—O Lord, how difficult for a 
mother to see ber dear child dying! Iam 
Zahrah who am making this sad noise, 
hocause I have to close the eyes of my son 
Tussin, who is on the point of. death. Oh, 
teil me if thou haat any dosire long cherishad 
in thy heart, for I am distressed in mind 
owing to thv sad sighs! 

“ Husain.—Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my throat; go, i had no other desire 
except one, with which I must rise in the 
of Resurrection. namely, to see ‘Ali 
Akbar’s wedding. 

“ Shimar.—Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy hond, and oanso a perpcinal 
separation between it and the body. 

Zainab —O Shimar do not go beyond th 
limit; let me bind something on my brother's 


« Husain.—Go to thy tent, sister, I am 
already undone. Qo away; Zahrah my 
mother has already olosed my eyes. Show 
te Sukainah my daughter always tho tender- 
ness of a-mother. Be very kind to my child 
attor me. 

“ Shimar (addressing Husain), — Stretoh 
forth thy feet toward the holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger wavee over thee! It ie time to cut 
thy throat. 

“ Husain.—O Lord, for the merit of me, 
the dear child of thy Prophet ; 0 Lord, for 
the sad gtoaning of my miserable sister; O 
Lord, for the sake of young ‘Abbás rolling 
in Iris blood, even that young brother of mine 
thet wan equal to my soul, 1 pray theo, in 
tho Dey of Judgmont, forgive, Q meroiful 
Lord, the nins of my grandfather's people, 
and grant me, bountifully, the koy of the 
treasure of intercession. (Dies.)"—(Polly's 
Miracle Play. vol. ti. p. 81 seg.) 

l. of 


MUHARRAMÁAT (aoa), 
Muharramah, Those persons with whom it 
is not lawtul to contract marriage. [mar- 
RIAGE. | 


MUHAYAT (Sule), A legal term 
used for the partition of usufruct. Accord- 
ing te the Hidayah, vol. iv. 81:— 

artition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
emoyment of the use; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Qiszi must grant the request of the former, 
and if a partition of nsufruet should have 
ken placo with reapact to a thing capablo 
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of a partition of. property (such as a house 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply fora partition of property, 


the Qizi must grant a partition of property 
and annul! the partition of usufruct. 

MUHAZARAH (Seles), Tak 
“Boing prosent.” 


A term used by the Siifie 
for presenting of the soul to God in the ser 
vico of zikr in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing ponsible from a contemplation of the 
ninety-nine uattribates and titles of God. 


(srmR, con.) 
MUHRIM (p The pilgrim in 
a- state of orka wr, ilan he pie assumed 
tbe pilgrim’s dress. [PILORmMAGE.]) 
ALt-MÜHSI (sæð). “The 
Counter.” One of the ninety-nine names or 


attributes of God. “It is referred to in the 
Qur’in, Sirah xxx i. 11: Verily We guicken 
the dead and write down what they have 
done before, and the traces whieh they leave 
bebind, and evorything do We set down (lit. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees.” 


MUHTAKIR (Sae). Lit. “A 
forestaller.” Ono who monopolises grain and 
other necessarios of life, which ie unlawful. 
[MONQPOLY.] 


MUHTASTB (wma). The public 
censor of religion and morals, who is ap- 

inted by a Muslim ruler, to. punish Mus- 
time for negilocting tho rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in bis Trav in 
Bokharg (vol. i. p. 813); yolates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday. —— 

Burckhardt, in his account of tho Wabhi- 
bie (vol. ii. p. 146), says, the neglect of reli- 

ous duty is always severely punished. . ... 

hen Sa‘iid took 4«l-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his ple after prayers in the 
mosque to call over the names of all the 

own. up inhebitants of the town who were 
t answer individually: He then commanded 
tham to attend prayers regularly , and if any, 
one absented hiinself two or three times, 
‘Batid sent some of his Arabs to beat the 
mav in his own houso. At Makkah, when 
tho bour of prayor arrivod, he ordered the 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
sticks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the moeque; a harsh proceeding, 
but justified by the notorious irreligien of the 
Makkans. 

Dr, Bellew, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 281), gives an animatod account of the 
way in which the Muhtasib performed his 
duties in the atreets of Kashgar. - 


AL-MUHYI (_scapest).  “ The giver 
of life.” Ono of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurn twice in the 
Qur'kn :— 

Súrah xzx. 49: “Look then to the vos- 
tiges of God’s mercy, Low he quickons the 
earth after its death; 
gutckener of the dead,” 
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Sarah xli. 89: “Verily, he who quickens 
(the earth) will surely guicken the dead.” 


AL-MU'ID (sen). “The Be- 
atorer” (to life). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word doos 
not occur in the (ur’an, but the idea is ox- 
pressed in Sürah Ixxxv. 13, and many other 
places. “ Verily Ha produces and restores. 


aL-MU‘IZZ (yat). “The One 
who giveth honour.” Qn» of the ninoty-nine 
names or attributes of Qud. The word does 
nut occur in tho Qur’én, bat the attribute is 
referred to i; Surah fii. 23: “Thou Aonourest 
whom Thou pleasost ” 


àL-MUJADILAH (Bg). Jat. 
“She who disputed.” The title of the 
Lvimth Sirah of the Qur'an, in which the ox- 
pression occurs: “Now hath God heard the 
speech of her who disputed with thee con- 
cerning her husband.” Which refers to 
Khaulab bint Sa'lphab, the wife of Aus ibn 
Semit, who being diveroed by her husband 
in the “time, of ignorance,” camo to ask 
whether the divorce was lawful. 


MUJAHID (sale). A warrior in 


the cause of religion. [siuap.] 


AL-MUJIB (s~eps!t). “The Oné 
who answers to" (s prayor) One of the 
ninety-nine pamos or attributos of God. It 
occurs in the Qor'ën. Sàrah xi. G4: %“ Verily 
my Lord is nigh aud answers ° (prayer). 


MUʻJIZAH (bane), ſuIRAcuxs.] 


MUJTAHID (ete), pl. mujtahi- 
dün. Lit.,** One a aioa io. s 5 tos 
high positien of scholarship and learning. 

‘The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
emipent persons. The four doctors of .the 
Sunnis and their disciples wore of this degree. 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. — exist in Persia » and are 
appointed by the people. the appointment 
being confirmed by tho king. alcolm, in 
his account of Persia, says :— 

“ There are soldom more than three or four 

riests of tbe dignity òf Mujtahid in Persis. 

heir conduct is expected to bu exemplary, 
and to show no wordly hias; neither must 
they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers pf Government. Thoy seldom depart 
from that character to which they owe their 
rank. The reason is obvious; the moment 
they deviate, the charn is broken which con- 
stitutes thelr powor; men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protection; nor 
can they ‘hope to see -tho monarch of the 
coyntry courting popularity by walking to 
their humble dwollings, and placing them op 
the seat of honour when they condescend to 
visit his court. Whon a Mujtahid dics, his 
successor is always a person of the moat 


verily He is the | eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order; and, 


though he may be pointed out to the popu- 
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lace by others of tho same class seoking bim 


AS AN associate, it js rare to hear of any ' 


intrigues being omploved to obtain thia en- 
viable dignity. 

“The Mujtahids of Porsia exercise a groat, 
though undéfinod, power over tho courts of 
law, the judgos of which oonatantly submit 
casos to their superior knowledge; and their 
sontonce in doomod frrovocablo, unlean by a 
Mujtahid whoso Jearning and annetily are of 
acknowlodged highor repute than that of tho 
person by whom judgment has been pro- 
nounced. But the benefits which the inhabi- 
tantsa of Persian derivo froin the influence of 
these high priests, is not, limited to their 
occasional aid of the carts of justice. Tho 
law is reapectod on account of the character 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack tho 
decrees: of tribunals over which they may be 
said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their 
decision. The soverdign, when uo others 
dare npproach him, cannot refuse to listen to 
a rovered Mujtnhid whon he becomes an 
intercessor fortho guilty The habitations of 
this high order of ‘priesthood sre deemed 
sandtuaries for the oppressed; and tho hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken olf a 
city, because the manarch will not offund a 
Mujtahid who has chuson it for his residence, 
but whe -refures to. dwoll amid violence and 
injustice,” 

There is a common opinion that the title of 
Mujtahid can only be granted to those who 
are masters of seventy sciences. For a full 
eccount of the conditions of obtaining this 
rank, as expressed by a modorn Muslim writer, 
will be found in the arliclo on Sfma‘. [tuma‘.) 


MUKARL (c5\%). A logal torm 


for a person who lets horses, camels. &c., to 
hire. ( Ltdayah, vol. iis. p. 871.) 


MOUKATAB (4s\%). A slave who 


ransoma himself or herself, with the permis- 
sion of the owner. [sLAVERY. ] 
MUKHADDARAH (is). A 
legal term for a woman in a state of purity. 
It is also used for a veiled woman, the word 
being derived from khidr, a “ curtain or veil” 


MUKHALATAH (dla), Lit. 
“ Intermingling,” or mixing together. A term 
nsed for general intercourse, but specially 
applied to intercouso with those who are 
ceremonially unclenn. 


„MULES. Arabic bagh (JA), pl 
ighal, 

Muhammad forbade tho breeding of mules, 
for Ibn Abbas aaye the three special injunc- 
tions which he roceived were (1) to perform 
the ablutiuns thoroughly, (2) not to take 
alms, (3) not to breed mules. (Afishka?, book 


xvii. ch. fi.) 

The flesh of a mule iv unlawful. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 74.) 

They are not liablo to 2akat. (Atdayah, 
vol. i, p. 16.) 

MULHAQ (sake). Lit “ Joined.” 


A term used by the Salis for the condition 
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of the human soul whon “it is absorbed into 
the essence of God.” (‘Abdn 'r-Razzëq's 
Dietionary of Sufi Terms.) 


MULHID (sme), An infidel. 
Lit. “One who haa deviated, or turned aside 
from tho truth.” 


AL-MULK (edt), Lit. “ The 
Kingdom.” Tho title of the yxvitth Sarah 
of the Qur'fin in the firat verso of: which the 
worl occurs: * Blessod ia Ho in whose hand 
is tho kingdom." 


MULLA (Se). A. Persian form 
used fer the Arabic Maulawi, “a learned — 
man, s scholar.” 

In the Ghiyase |] Lughah iv iñ said thot a 
learned man is called a Mulla boeause he ia 
Ü oe with knowledge; from mala’, “to 


MU'MIN (ore) 
from /mén, “faith.” One who believes. 

(J) A teria gonorally used for Mahamma- 
dans in the Qur'an and in all Muslim books. 

(2) Al-Mwmin. The title of the xLth 
Sirah of the Qur'an, in tho 29th verse of 
which tho word occurs: “A wan of tho 
family of Pharaoh who was a believer. bat 
hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-Mu'min, “The Faithful.” One of 
the ninety-nine names or attribntes of God. 
Lt occurs in the Qur ën, Strab lix 28: “ He 


ie. . . the Faithful” 
yt). Int. 


AL-MU'MINUN (o 

“The Bolievers.” The title of the xxmrrd 
Surah of (ho Qur'šn, in tho frat verse of 
which the word occura: “ Proaporons aro tho 


believers.” 

AaL-MUMIT (cth). “The 
Killer.” One of the ninety-nine names or at- 
tributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’in. Surah ii. 26: “ He will kill-you and 
then make you alive.” 


MUMSIK (admes), Lit. “One 
who withholds, a miser.” Used fora miserly 
person in oontradistinction to munfiq. “a 
liberal person.” [MÚNF1IQ.] 

au - MUMTAHINAH (iezi). 
.Lit. “She who is tried.” The title of the 
LXth Sürah of the Qur'an, from the expres- 
sion in thd 10th verse: “O boliorers| wheh 
believing women como over to you as re- 
fugees, then make (riul of thom.” 

Al-Baizawi says: “When such women 
sought an asylum at a)-Madinah, Muhammad 
obliged them to swear that they wore 

rompted only by a desite of embracing 

slain, and that hatred of thoir hnebands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
thoir conduct.” 


MUNAFIQ (Ws), pl. munafigin. 
* Hypocrite.” A term especially given. to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly profeesing to believe in his mis- 
sion, aocretly denied ine faith. They form 
the subject of the uxmud Sirah of the. 


pl. Mu'mmin, 
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Qur’in, which henco is termod the Suratu ’l- 
Munayigin. 


au - MUNAFIQUN (opu), 
“The Hypoorites.” itlə of the Lxund 
Sirah of the Qir'an, whvse opening verses 
are :— 

“ When tha Hypucrites come to thee, they 
say,‘ Wo bear witness that thou art the Sent 
Ono of God’ God knoweth that thun art His 
Sont One: but God boəareth witress that the 
hypocrites do surely lie. Their faith have 
they used as a cloak, and they turn asido 
others from the way of God! Evil are all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers! Therefore hath a 
seal been set upon their hearts, and they 
understand not.” 


MUNAJAT (Sy). [it. “ Whis- 
poring to, contidential talk.” onerally used 
for the extemporo prayer offered after the 
usual liturgical form has bcen recited. 
[yRaYrErRs.] 


MUNASSAF (eta), Lit. “ Re- 
duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
liquor, The juice of grapes boiled until a 

uantity less -than two-thirds evaporates. 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. 168.) 


MUNF, MANF (4). The 
ancient Memphis. Mentioned in the Oom- 
mentury of the Jalalan on the Qur’én, Siruh 
xxviii. 14, a8 the city in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 


MUNFIQ (i). Lit. “One who 
spends." A charitable person. Quran, 
Siirah iii. 16: “ Upon the patient, tho truth- 
ful, tho devout, tho charitable, and those who 
ask for pardon at tho dawn.” [mumsx.] 


MUNKAR and NAKĪR (; 

eo. “The Unknown” and “The 
udiating.” The two angels who sre said 

by Muhammad to visit the dead in tboir 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in the Prophet and his rvligion. 

They are described as two black angols 
with blue eyos. (Sfishkat, book i ch. v.) 
[PONISHMENTS UF TUK GRAVE. } 


AL-MUNTAQIM (păzi). “The 
Avenger.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur‘in, Surah zxxii. 22: “Verily We will 
take vengeance on the sinners.” Also Surabs 
xliii. 40, and xliv. 16. 


AL-MUQADDIM (asa). “The 
Bringor-forward.” Ono of the ninety-nino 
names ór attributes of God. It does net 
occur in the Qur'an, but is given in the 
Hadis. 


ee en ee ). The Roman 
Viceroy of Egypt; al-Muqauqis being his 
official title. 

Muhammad. in the year a.H. 7 (a.p. 628), 
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sent an embassy to chis official, inviting him 
to Islan The Governor recetved the om- 
baasy kiudly, and sent the following reply, 
“T ain aware that a prophet is yet to arise; 
but I am of opinion he will appear in Syria. 
Thy messenger’ huth becn received with 
honour. I send for thine scoeptance two 
female slaves, who are much admired by the 
Copts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride on.” 

Mary, the fuirest of the Coptic damsels, 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Hassin the poot. [MOBAMMAD, MARY 
THE COPT.] 


MUQÁAYAZAH (Kau). Exchang- 
ing, bartering, giving an equivalent in any- 
thing Birs money (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. 
iii. p. 8.) 


AL - MUQIT (cA). “The 
Mighty or Guardian.” One of ibe ninety- 
nine names or uttributes of God. Sirah iv. 
— Verily God keepeth watch over every- 
t * 


aL-MUQSIT (htt). “The Equit- 
able.” One of the ninety-nine names or attri- 
butes of God. I+ does not occur in the Qu’ran, 
but is given in the Hadin. 


MUQTADA (sx). Lit. “ Fol- 
lowod, worthy to be followed.” Au exem- 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
character. 


MUQTADI (54+). “ Follower.” 
The person who stands behind the Imm in 
the usual prayors und recites the Iqdmah. 
[1QaMak. | 


aL-MUQTADIR (sal). “The 
Poworful or Provailing.” One of tho ninety- 
nino names or attributes of God. It occurs 
three times in the Qur’an :— 


i ürah xviii. 48 : “ For Qod is powerful over 
a n 


Sirah liv. 43- ~ As ho only oan punish, 
who is tho Mighty, the Strong.” 
Sirah v. 55: © With the power/ul king.” 


MURABAHAH (2ei\). A logal 
term for selling a thing for a profit, when the 
seller distinctly states that he purchased it 
for so much and sells it for so much, 


MUBRAHAQAH (2as\y*), Arriving 


at Makkah when the ceremonies of the aj 
are nearly finished. [HaszJ.] 


MUR HIQ (Jal). A legal term 
for a boy or a aot near — of 
puborty. 


MURAQABAH (&s\y«). Medita- 
tion; contemplation. An act of devotion 
performed by the Sifis. [eurs] 


MURDER. Arabic gatl (p. 
Homicide of which Mubammadan law takes 
cognisance is of flva kinds : (1) Qatlu '1-: Aw: 
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2) Qatl shibhu ‘l-‘-Amd; (8) Qatlu 'l-Khata’ ; 
Q — gim magama ‘l-Khatad ; (6) Qutl 


(1) Qotlu ‘L‘Amd (road) 3), or “ wilful 
murder,”,is where the perpetrator wilfully 
kills a person with s woapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, auch ns n club, a 
sharp stono, or tire. Uf a person commit wilful 
murder, two points are established : frst, that 
the murderer is a sinne: deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur'an (Sirah iv. 95), 
“ Whosoever slayeth a believer purposely, bis 
reward is hell”; and secondly, that he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qur’an (Sirah ii. 178), “It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qisas) for 
murder.” But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 
or next of kin can cithor forgive or com- 
pound the offence; as the verse already 
quoted continues—*‘ Yot he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother mast be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindn t In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
-Old Tostament law, which made the retalia- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murdorer is excluded from being beir to the 
murdered. person. I 

Acoording to Abü Hanifah there is no 
expiation for wilfal murder but ash-Sh&8-I 
maintains that expiation is incampent as en 
act of piety. . 

(2) Qad shiblur 2--Amd (+ a) ¿za J23), 
or “manslaughter.” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, “A semblance of wilfal 
murder, is when the perpotrater strike a man 
with somothing which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such.” 

The argument adduced by Abū Hanifah is a 
saying of the Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, bnt only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it in a hundred camels, pay- 
able within three years.” 

Manslaughtor is held tu be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes the man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 
8] 

(8) Qathi '1- Khata' (ba J3), or “ homi- 
cide by misadventure,” is of two kinds : error 
in indention, and error in the act. Error in 
the act is where a person intends a parti- 
cular act, and another act is thereby occa- 
sioned; ns where, for instance. a person 
shoots an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
where the mistake occura not in the act, but 
with respect to the subjoct; as whero a per- 
son shoots an arrow at na man supposing him 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to be a hostile infidel. Tho slayer by 
misadventure is required to free a Nuslim 
slave, or fast two montha successively, and 
to pay a fine within three years. He is also 
— ‘from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(4) Qati g'im mayama 'l-Khata 
Waai aUe), or “homicide of a similar naturo 
to homicide by misadventure,” is whero. for 
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example, a person walking in his sleep falls 
upon another, so as to kill him by the fall. 
It is eubject to the same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Qatl bi-Sabab (——— J3). or, “ homi- 
oido by intermediate causo,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a woll, or sete up a 
stone, and another falls into the woll, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this cane a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from isherit- 
aneo, nor does it require expiation 

No special mention is made in either the 
Quar’in or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by poison. (The samo remark 
applies to the Mosaio law. See Smith's Dic- 
maay of the Bible, Article “ Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a alave for a slave; 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abū Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Sh&fiii maintains otherwise, because the Pro- 
phet said, “A Muslim shall not suffer-death 
for an unbeliever.” 

A man is slain for a woman; a father is not 
slain for his child, but a child ia slain for the 
murder of his father; a master is not sinin 
for the murdor of his own slave, or for the 
slave of his obild. 

If a person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossiple for Lim to escspe by 
swimming, according to Abú Hanifah, reta- 
liatiọn ia not incurred. but ash Shëfi't main 
tains that the murdorer should be drowned. 

Al-Baizawi the commentator in writing on 
Sirah ij. 174, “This is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a meroy,” says that in the 
Jewish law rotaliation for murder was oom- 
pulsory, but in tho law of Christ the Chris 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer 
whilst in the Qur’én the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgivencss. 


MURID (ae). Lit. “ One who is 
desirous or willing.” A disciple of some 
murshid, or leader, of a mystic order. Any 
student of divinity. [eurt. 


MURJIYAH, MURJI'AH (keye): 
Lit. The Procrastinators.” A sect of Kine. 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous 
sin, will be deforred till the Resurrection; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or con- 
domnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurteth not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profiteth not. 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which thay accommodate | 
to some opinion of the sect. Some think them 
so called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith; others, because they allow hope, b 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurte 
not, &o.; others take the roason of the name 


to he, their deferring tho sontenco of the hei- 
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nous sinner till the Resurrection; and others, 
thoir degrading of ‘Ali, or removing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murji- 
vahs in some points relating to the office of 
Imam, agree with the Kharijiyahs. This sect 
te divided into four classes, three of which, 

according as they appa tu agree in parti- 
cular dogmas with thu Kharijiyahs, the Qudi- 
riyaha, or the Jabariyahs, ara distinguished 
aa Murjiyahs of those seots, and the fourth Is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
‘jy again subdivided into five otbore.’ The 
opinions of Mukatil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs ealled Saubanians, 
should not be-omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience burts pot him who pro- 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith; and that np true believer shall be oast 
into hell; he also thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that a disobedient Leliever wil) be 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirdt, laid over tho midst of hell, 
where the fiames of hell-fire shall catoh hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, ahd that he shall then be ad- 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God. do cast the 
believers guilty of yriavous sins inty hell, 
yot they will be dolivered thence after they 
shall havo been sufilojently punishod; but 
that itis nelther possible nor consistent-with 
justice that they should remain thorefn for 
ever. 


MURSAL (Jy), pi. mursalin. A 
messenger or apostlo. A term frequently uscd 
in the Qur'an for the prophets. [t. is: onl? 
applied to those whe are aaid to bijayyrs of 
inspired books. | PROPHET.) 


AL-MURSALAT (GXJU. Lit. 
“Those who are eent.” Phe title of the 
Exxvirth Surah of the Qur'an, in the first 
Verse of which bhe word occurs. * By the 
angele who are sent by God, following one 
another.” 


MURSHID (it), A guide. 
From raskad, “a straight roud.” Tho title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order. (suss. 


MURTADD (sy). [avosrats,] 


AL - MUSABBIHAT (whera). 
“The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Sirahs of the Quram, which begin with 
Subhana (oie to), or Sabbata (he glori- 
fled), ur veabbibu (ho glorifies), or Sabbid 
(glorify thou), viz Surahs xvii., lvii., lix, lgi., 
lxji., lxiv., lxxxvit 

‘Irbaz ibn Sariyah relates that Muhammad 
used to repeat the Afusubbihat before going 
to sleop, and that he said, “In them thero 
is a verso which is better than zx thousand." 
Most writers this verse id concealed like 
the Laatu 'l- (the night of powor), or 
the Statu — (a Pas on Friday), 
but ‘Abdu ‘l- says it is most probably 
either tho lace vanes ol the Såratu 'l-Hashr 
(lix.), “* He is God, the Pardoner, the Maker, 
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the Fashioner! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” &c. Or, the first verse of ‘the Siirstu 
‘t-Hadid (lvii.), * All that is in. the Heavens 
and in the: Barth praiseth God.”' (See 
eo ‘l-Bibar, p. 96; AMishkat, book viii. 
ch 


MUŞADDIQ. (ja), The col- 
lector of the zakat ‘and saduquh, or legel 
alms. In Muhammadan stutos he is ap- 


pointed by tho state. ‘This ofllepr doos not 
now oxist in Hindustan uador British rulo. 


MUSAFAHAH (Jasle), Taking 
the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly “ons „by Muhammad, 
who said, “If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (i.e. shake hands), their sins will bo 
forgiven before they sdparate.” ( MMishkat, 
book xxii. ch. iii. pt. $) 


MUSAILAMAH (Zalea), An im- 
postor who appeared in the time of Muham- 
mad, and claimed the Prophetic offlce, aur- 
named Afusailamatu ‘!-Kazzdb, or, “ Mosali- 
lamah the. Liar.” He headed an embass 
sent by his tribe to Muhammad in the nint 

gar of the Hijrah, and ‘professed himaelt a 

ustim ; but on his retury homo, considering 
that he might possibly share with Muhammad 
in his power, tho noxt year ho sot up for a 
prophet also, protending tu juin with hhn in 
the commission tọ reos}! mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God; and 
hø published written revelativns, in imitation 
of the Qur'an, of which Abu 'l-Faraj has 
pea the following pussaye, viz, 4 Now 

ath God been gracious unto her that was 
With obild, and hath brought forth from “her 
the avul whioh runneth ketweea the perite- 
nœwum and the bowels.” 

Musailamah, having formed a considerable 
party, an to think himself upon equal 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him & 
letter, offering to go halves with hirn, in those 
words: “From Masailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apuetle of God 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wroto him 
this answer: * From Muhammad, the Apostle 
of Gad, to Musailamah, thy Liar. The earth 
is God's; He giveth tle sume for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as He pleaseth ; and 
Ae happy issue shall attend those who fea 

m.” 


During the tew months which. Muhammad 
lived alter this revolt, Musailamah rather 
gainod than lost ground, and grew vary for- 
mida blo; but Abia Bakr, in the eleventh yea 
of thoe Hijrah, sont a great anny against him, 
undor the command of that cunsumnate 
— Khalid ibn al-Walid, who engayed 

uşailamah in a bloody battle, whorein the 
falee prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slave who had killed ITamzal 
at Uhud, and by the samo lance, tho Musibns 
gained on outire victory, ten thousand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Muabammadaniamn. 


MUSALILA 


MUSALLA (X«+). The small mat, 
cloth, or carpet on which a Musl‘m prays. 
‘The term sajyadah is ueod in Egypt. In Persia 
Jat-namaz, ⁄ 





A MUSALLA 


MUSALLAS (Jt), Lit. “ Made 
lato three, or into a third.” Anaroinatic wine 
compose of now wine boiled to a third part 
and then mixed with sweet. berbs. It is 
said by Abfi Hanifah to. bo a lawful drink. 
{Hidäyah, vol, iv. p, 162.) ; 


MUSALMAN (ysl). The Per- 
sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham- 
madan. [MUHAMMADANISM. } 


MUSAMARAH (peks). Lit. 
“ Holding night convorsations.” ‘A term veed 
by the. Sifis for God's converse with tho heart 
of man. (‘Abdu’t-Razzuq’s Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) ` 

MUSAQAT (SUlL.n), A compat 
entered jnto by two porsons, by which it { 
agreod that tho one shall deliver over to the 
other ‘hia fruit treos, on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced ghall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of ono half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. (Hidayuh, vol iv., 


p. 54.) 
aL-MUSAW-WIR ( gest). “The 
Fashioner.” One of the ninety-nine names or 


attributes of God. It occurs once in the 

Qur’an, Sirah Hx. 24; “He is God, the 

Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner.” 
MUSHABBIHAH (Jeet). Lit. 


“The Assimilaters.” A sect of Muham- 


madans who allowed n rosemblance between | 


God and His creatures. supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of mewbors or parts, and 
capablo of local motion. Some of the Shi‘ahe 
belong to this sort. 

MUSHÄHADAH (bales). A 
vision or rovolation A Sūfiistie oxprossion 
for epiritual onlightenraent. 


MUSHRIK (8p), pl. mushrikün. 


Those who give companions to God. It in 
used by modern Muslims for both Christians 


and idolaters, for those whe believe in ths- 


Holy Trinity as well a for those who wor- 
ship idols. ‘The Wabhabis also call their 
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religious opponents Mushrieun. because they 
piay to saints for assistance. In the Qur'an 
the term ie always usod for the Makkan 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Baghawi says, in 
his‘ commentary on Sarah xcvili. 1, that the 
term Ahlu i-Kitab is always used for the 
Jews and Ohristinné and Mushrikun for those 
who worship idols. | 


_MUSHROOMS Arabic kam’ (eS), 
pl. akmu’, kam’ah. Abit Hurairah 
rnlates that Muhammad said: -‘ Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent: to 
Moser, and its water ig a cure for sore eyes.’ 
(Mishkat, book xxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic musigd (Upuye), 
musige (. ), which the author of. 
the Ghiydgn 'l- g saya Ís a Syriac word; 
It is generally held by Muhammadans to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet; for 
Nafit relates that when he was walking with 
Ibn ‘Umar on a road, they heard the music of 
a pipe, and that. Ibn ‘Umer put his fingers 
into his ¢ars, and went on another road: 
Na then asked Ibn‘Umar why he did so; 
and he erid, “I was with tho Prophet, and 
when he heard the noise of a musical pipa, 
he put his fingers into his ears; and this hap- 
pened when I wás a- child”. (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch ix. pt. 3. 

Muhammadan doctors. however, aro nót 
agreed on the subject, for Aht Hanifah fays, 
“Tf'a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re- 
sponsible, because the gale of such articles ta 
lawful.” But hie two disciples, Imims Muham- 
mad and Abii Yuasnf, do not agree with him. 
(Hidaynh, vol. ifi. p. 558.) 

‘MUSLAH (&%). The mutilation 
of the body, which is forbiddon by Muslim 


luw, except in the case of retaliation. 
(Mishkat, book xii. eh. lH.) 


MUSLIM (pl), from Ielām. 
One who has: received Islam. A Muhamma- 
dan.. [MUHAMMADANIGM, ISLAM. } 


MUSLIM (pl). Abü '-Husain 
Muslim, son of al-Hajjaj al-Qushairi, tho 
compiler of tho collection of the Traditions 
known as the Sahihu Muslim, was born at 
Nejshapir, a.m. 204, and died a.m. 261. His 
book of traditions ranks aurongst the Surnis 
as bul second in authority to the Sakiku 'l- 
Bukhar The two. worka being styled tho 
Sahihai. er the “two authentics.” It is said 
to contain 8,000 authentic traditions, [Tra- 
DITIONS. } l 


MUSTAHAZAIL (Blaze). A 
woman who has an issue of blood — 
independent of the menscé or of the'clénns- 
ings ‘after parturition. <A mustahdzak in not 
considered yunub, or unclean, but may say 
ber prayers and porform the other ruligious 
offices. Compare Leviticuexs.8 ° ' 

MUSTALIQ (whe) Bani Mus- 
kaliq. An Arabian tribe in tho time of Mu- 
hainmad. He attncked the Danü Mustaliq 
in a.i. D. snd teok many of them prisoners: 
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Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 287). 

Chey — Islám at an early parted: ) 
MUSTA MIN (oa ). Lit. “ One 

who seeks security” One who, heing a 

foreigner, and not a Muslim, enters Muham- 


madan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 


aL-MUTAʻĀLI (Jau). “The 
Exalted.” One of the ninety-nine namos or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’au, 
Sirah xiii. 10: “He knows the unseen, and 
the visible,—the Great, the Lofty One.” 


MU‘TADDAH (ise), A woman 
in her ‘iddah, or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 


MUTAH (laze). Lit. “ Usufruct, 
enjoyment.” A warriago contracted ‘ur a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marriages are still legal amongst the 
Shi‘ahs, and exist in Persia (Malcolm's Persia, 
vol. ii. P. 591) to the present day. hut they 
are said to be unlawful by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted by the Arabian Prophet at 
Autšs, and are undoubtedly the greatest 
stain upon his moral legislation; but the 
Sunnie say that he afterwards prohibited a 
mut'ah marriage at Khaibar. (Vide Mishkåt, 
hook xiii. oh. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shi‘abs establish the legality of mut‘ah 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in tho Qur'an, the meaning 
of which, according to tho commentary Taf- 
sir-i-Mazhari, is disputed. Sirah iv. 38; 
‘Forbidden to you also are married women, 
oxcept those who are in your hands as slaves. 
This is the law of God for you. And it is 
allowed you, boside this, to seek out wives 
hy moans of your woalth, with modost con- 
duct. and without formeation, And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 

According to the Imamiyab Code of Juris- 
_ prudence, the following are the conditions of 

Mutoh, or “temporary marriages.” There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikah, and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majiisi: she 
shonld be chaste, and due inquiries should be 
made intu ber conduct, as it is abominable to 
outer into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful tu make such a 
contract vith a virgin who has no futher. 
Some dower must be specified, and if thore is 
a failure in thie respoct, the contract ia void. 
Thoru must also bo a fixed poriod, hut its 
extent is left ontirely to the partios: it may 
be a year, a month, or a day, only seine limit 
must bo distinctly specified, so as tu guard 
the perind from any extension or diminution. 
Tho practice of ‘azl (ertrahere ante emiksionem 
senninis) 18 lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 
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the temporary husband’s; but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law. Muf‘ah marriages do not admit of 
divorco or repudiation, but the parties be- 
como absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus- 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut'ah mar- 
rieges in the ‘Ain-i-Akbars (Translation by 
H. Blochmun, M.A., p. 178). At one of the 
meetinga for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
Jour waa the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, und in justice to his 
wivos, of whom he bad a large number, both 
froo-born anu slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the. law provided fur his case. 
Most of the Maulawis present oxpressed their 
opinione, when the. Emperor remarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of the Mujtabids had bad as many as 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some learned men had allowed even eighteen 
from a too literal translation of the second 
verse of Sitratu ’n-Nisd' in the Qur’én. [man- 
RIAGE.] After much discussion. the learned 
men present, having collected every tradition 
on the subject, decreed, first, that hy mut‘ah 
a man may marry any number of wives; and, 
secondly, that mutch marriages wore eanc- 
tioned by the Imam Malik; but a copy of 
the Muwatta, of the Imam Malik was brought, 
and a passagé cited from that collection of 
traditions against tho legality ot mutah 
marriagos. 

The disputation was again revived at a sub-. 
sequent meeting, when at the roquest of the 
Kmporor. Badi’oni guvo tho following sum- 
mary of the discussion: “Imim Malik, and 
the Shiahs are unanimous in looking upon 
mut‘ah marriages aw teyul; Imam ash-Shalt'i 
and the great Imam Abù Hanifah look upon 
mut'ah marriages as illegal. But should at 
any time a Qazi of the Malaki sect decide 
that mut‘ah is legal, it is legal, according to 
the common belief, even for Shaf'is and 
Hanafis. Kvery other opinion on this subject 
is idle talk.” This saying pleased thc tm 
peror, and he at once appointed a Qazi, who 
gave a decree which made mutuh marriages 
legal. 

In permitting thease uaufrnctuary marriages 
Muhammad appears but to have given 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Burckhardt 
(vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was « custom of their 
forefathers to assign to a traveller who became 
thoir guost for the night, suino femala of the 
family, uiost commonly tho bost's own wifo! 


aL-MUTAKABBIR (S031). “Tho 
Great.” (When used of a human being it im- 
plies haughtinese.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
— Siran lx. 28: “Heis ... the Great 
ne!’ 


MU‘TAMIB 
MU‘TAMIR (jo). A performer 


of the ‘Umrah. [umman.] 
MU'TAQ (Jae). An emancipated 


elave. [suavsnry.] 


MUTAQADIM (pul), Such x 
distanco of timo as suffices to prevent punish- 
mont. It opérates in a way somewhat simi- 
lar to thé Englich statutary, limitations. 


MUTAWALLI (.3,%). Lii “A 
person endowed with authority.” A legal 
term used for a person entrusted with + 
management of a religious foundation. ([mas- 
JID. 

MU‘TAZILAH (Oya), Lit, “The 
Separatists.” A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basri (a.m. 110), 
The following are their chief tenets: (1). They 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Ohristians; saying that eternity is the 
propor or formal attribute of. his essonce; 
that God knowa by His cssence, atid not by 
His knowledge: and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu‘ts- 
ailahs do not understand these words in ono 
A Hence this sect is also named Mu‘at- 
fill, from their divesting God of His attri- 
butes ; for they went so far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to mako more eternals than one, and that the 


unity .of God is inconsistent with such an 


opinion. This was the true doctrine of Wasil, 
their master, who declared that whoever 
asserted an eternal attribute nsserted there 
were two gods. This point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but wan at length. brought to matu- 
rity by Wasil’s followers, after they had read 
the books of the philosophers. (2) They be- 


lievé the word of God to have been created 


tn subjecto (as the schoolmen term it), and to 


consist of letters and suund; copies thereof 


hoing written in books, to express or imitate 
tho original. (8) Thoy also go farthor, and 
affirm that whatever was created ñ rubjecto 
is also an accident. and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of ood 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 
is the opinivn of the Qadariyah sect. On 
account of this tenet and the first, the 
Mu'tagilshs look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 


(4) They hold that if @ professor af the trno 


religion be guilty of a grievous ain, at:d die 
without repentance, he wili be oternally 
dammed, though hie punishment will he 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all vision of God in-Paradise by the 
corporeal eyo. and reject all comparisons or 
similitudes applied to God. 


According to Shahrastiul, the Mu‘tasilah 


hold :— 


“That God is eterusl; and that etefnity is ` 


the peculiar property of His esnenoo ; but they 
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deny the existence of any eternal attributes- 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 

e is Omniscient as to His nature; Li as 
to His nature; Almighty as té His nature; 
but-nét through any knowledge, power. or 
life existing in Him. as eternal attributes; 
for knowledge, power-ard life are part o 
His easenco, otherwise, if they are to be 
looked uppn as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. | 

“They maintain that the knowledge of God 
is-as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity; that He oannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himsel?, eve else ‘is 
liable’ to change .er to suffer oxtinotion. 


‘They ‘also maintain that Justice ‘is the 


animating principle of human actions: Jus- 
tice acco to them being the dictates of 
Reason and. the concordance of the. ultimate 


results of this conduct of man with sugh 


dictates. | 

“ Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate thé conduct 
of men aro tho resulta of growth and deve- 
lopment; that God has commanded and for- 
bidden, promised and threatened by-o law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, he who worké righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
—— “They also say that all know- 
odgo is attained through reason, and must 
necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within 
the province of reason ; that nothing is known 
to be right or wrong until reason has en: 


‘lightened us as to the distinotion; and that 


thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene- 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
subject. they also maintain that man has 
erfect: freedom; is the author. of his actions 
both good and evil, and deserves ‘reward or 
punishmént hereafter accordingly.” 

During tho reigns of the Abbaside Khall- 
fahs al-Ma'min, al-Mu‘tagim, and al-Wasiq 
(a.H. 198-2238) at Baghdad, the Mu‘tazilah 
‘were in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameer All 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
hook, The Personal Law of the Mahommedans 
(W.-H. Allen and Oo.), claims to Belong to 
“the little known, though not unimportant 
philospphical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas,” and he adds, “the young gotieration 
is tending unconsciously toward the Mutaza- 
lite dootrines.” 

According to'the Sharhu 'l-Bfuwägif, the 
Mu‘tagilah are divided into twenty sects, vis. ; 
Wasiliyah, ‘Umariyah, Huszailiyah; Naza- 
miyah,. Aswariyah, Ask@afiyah, Jafariyah, 
Bashariyah, Mazdiriysh, Hishamiyah, Sal- 
hiyah, Hiabitiyah, Hadbiyah. Ma‘mariyah,. 
Samimiyah, Khsivatiyah, Jabiziyah, Ka‘bi- 
yah, Juba iyah, and Bulsshamiyah. 


AL-MU'TI (est). “ The Giver.” 
One of the ninoty-nine names cr attributes of 
God. It is roferred to in the Qur'dn, Sfrah 
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oviii. verse 1: ‘* Verily wo have given thee al- 
Kausar.” 


MUTILATION. (raxvr.} 
MU‘TI1Q (ye) = “The master who 


emaucipates a slave. (SLAVERY. } 


_ MUWAHHID (sey), pl. muwah- 
bidién. A believer in one God. A term often 
used by Muslims to express thoir belief as 
ar Unitariana. 


MUWATTA’ (ye), Lit, “That 
which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imim 
Malik (died au. 179). It is the earliest com- 
pilation of traditions, and 1s placed by some 
amonget the Katubu 's-Sittah, or the “ six 
(correct) books.” (TRADITIONS. ] 


MUZABANAH (4lye). Lit. “ Re- 
pelling or pushing back.” lling without 
measure. for example, selling groen datea upon 
trees in exclange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the Joss or gain 
reste with him. This kind of sale is for- 
bidden. (Mfishkat, book xii. ch. 5.) 


MUZARA‘AH (&s;\pe). Giving 
ovor land to che charge of another party 
on cundition uf reveiviny a flxod proportion 
of its produce. 


MUZARABAH (kue). Iu the 
language of the law, Muzérabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of which the ono 
party (namely the propriator) is entitled to 
a profit on ascount of the stock, he being de- 
nominated Rabbu /-Mal, or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rasy 'l- Mal), and the 
other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the muzarib (or managor), inasmuch as he 
deriven a benefit 1rom his own labour and 
endeavours. A contract of mugdrabah there- 
fore, vannot be oxtablianed without a partioi- 
pation in the profit, fo: if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated t the proprietor of the 
stock, then it 1s.considered as a biza‘ah; or, 
if tha whole be stipulated to the immediate 
TManuger, it must be considered as a loan. 


au-MUZILL (jdt), “Tho One 
who ubases.” (ne of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of Gud referred to in the Qur'an. 
Sarah iil. 25: “Thou honourest whom Thou 
pleasest and abasest whom Thou pleasest.” 


AL-MUZZAMMIL ( D. Irit. 
‘ Theo Wrapped up.” The title of the rxxivth 
Surah of the Qur'an, in the firat verse of 
which the word occurs. “ O Thou, enwrupped, 
arise to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 
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revealed to Muhammad when be was wrapped 
up in a blanket at night. 


MYSTIOISM. The word mysti- 


cism is of a vague aignitication, out it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direot communica- 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medinm of the sones, but throngh ‘the 
inward perception of the mind. Consequently 
the term is applicd to the Panutheism of the 
ancient Hindu, w the Gaosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and t'ónélon, to the Pietism of Moli- 
nos, tc the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger- 
many. to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to tbo peculiar manifestations of mystic 
views amongst sume modern Christian socts. 
It is a form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in human nature. 

The earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhéguvad-yita (see Wilkins’ trans- 
lation). Sir William Jones says:—‘ A figu- 
vative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
votion, the ardont love of created spirits, 
toward their Beneficent Oreator, has prevailed 
‘rom time immomorial in Asia; particularly 
umong the Persian Theiets, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Sufis, who seein to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, and their doctrines 
are alse believed to be the sourop of that 
sublime but perdon theology which glowa 
and sparkles tn the writings of the old Aca. 
demics. ‘Plato travelled intu Italy and 
Egypt, says Blande Fleury, ‘to learn the 
Theology of the Pagans at its fountain bead.’ 
Ite true fountain, howevor, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt, thougl: considerable 
streama of it had boen conducrod thithor by 
Pythagoras, and by the fumily of Misra, but 
in Persta or India, which the founder of the 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religioun in the world in 
which we should have concluded. before ex- 
amination, that the Panthviatic and mystice 
spirit of Hinduism was impossibly. ir the 
stern unbending religious system of Muha. 
mad and his fallowors But vvon amongst 
Muslims toere have ever veen those who 
seek for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of the de- 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. These 
mystica are called Safis, and nave alwayo 
inciudea the philosophers, the puots, and tho 
enthusiasts of Islim. For an acconnt of 
these Mualims, see the article on sursam. 


AN-NABA 


an-NABA’ (Wt). “The infornia- 
tion.’ The title of the Lxxvirith Sirah of the 
Qar’an, in the second verse of which the word 
occura: “Of the mighty tnformation whoreon 
they do dispute.” 

NABALIGH (@\). A Persian 


torm uned for n minor. [PUBERTY. } 


NABBĀSH (AW) A plunderer 
or stripper of the dead. According to tho 
Imams Abii Yisuf and ash-Shafi'i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should ho struck 
off, but Abū Hanifah and the lmim Muham- 
mad sra of the contrary opinion. (Hidâyah, 
vol ii. p. 94.) | 


NABI (a). Heb. 8°). A pro- 
phet. One who has reccived direct inspira- 
tion (wnhy) by meons of an angel, or by the 
inapiration of thn heart (1/ham); or has seen 
tho thinge of Uod in a dream. (Vide Kitabu 
"-Ta'rifat.) A rastl, or “mensenger,’ is ono 
who bas received a book through the angol 
Gabriel. [PprorHets. | 


NABIZ (44). A kind of wine 
mede from daten, whichis lawiul. (Hidayah, 
voL iv. p. 155.) 


NAD.-I-ALT (Je SU). Persian. 
An amalet on which is inscribed # prayer to 
‘Alf. It fa much used by tho Shitaha, nnd 
runs thus :— 

“Cry aloud to ‘Ali. who ia the possessor 

of wonders | 

From him you will find help from 
trouble | | 

Ho takes away very quickly all grief and 
anxiety J 

By the mission of Muhammad and his 
own sanctity !” 


NAPAQAH (Laas). [xanrran- 
ANCB. 
an-NAFI‘(aswt) “The Profiter.” 


One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not ocour in the Qur’ar 


NAF! (av). A slave belonging 
to Ibn ‘Umar. Many traditions have been 
-handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly rospeoted. Died. a.n, 117. 


NAFKH (¢#). “Blowing.” The 
blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by lerifil. 


NAFL (Js). “A voluntary act.” 
A term applied to such acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham- 
mad or by his »xample. A work of supere- 
rogation [PRAYER. 

NAF (+4). Blowing as a necro- 
manoer whe making incantations. 
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(1) It ocours m this sonao in the Qur'ën, 
Sirah cxiii, 4: “Isock refuge ... from tha 
evil of the blowers upon knots.” Roferring 
to those witches who make knote in a atring 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta- 
tion. 

(2) It is aleo used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have received from 
Gabriel. (Majma'u 'l-Brhar, p. 876.) 


NAFS (u8). Aniinal life; soul; 
substanoe; desire. A word which occurs in 
the Qur’an aud the Traditions for the human 
consc’ence. [OCONRCIBNCE. |] 


NAFSA’ (o-#). A woman in the 
condition of nifas, or tho period after child- 
birth. 


NAHJU 'L-BALAGHAH (g-—~4 
KAA). “Tho Road of Eloquence.” 
A colebrated book of Muhammadan tradi- 
tions compilod by nah-Shsrif Abu 'l-Qäsim 
al-Murtazi, a.u. 406, or bis brother ash- 
Sharif ar-Ragi al-Baghdadi. (See Acshfa `z- 
Zunin, vol. vi. p. 406.) 


an-NAHL (jal). “Tha Bee.” 
The titlo of the xvith Sirah of the Qir’an, 
in the 70th verse of which the word oocurs: 
“ And thy Lord inspired the bee.” 


NAIR, (jæ). The lawful slaugh- 
tering of a cnmel, namely, by spearing it in 
tho' hollow of the throat, near the breast- 
bone. (Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 72.) 


NA’IB (+5). A deputy, a lieute- 
nant. A Khelifah is the na'ib, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also used for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is the na’sb, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
Intro. p. 8.) 


NAJASAH (d«\q3). A legal term 
for an impurity of any kind. 


NAJASHI (ole). Negus. The 
King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Mahammad. At-Tabari, in his 
history, p. 127, say: “Nox a just king was 
there (Abyssinia) named an-Najàshi It was 
a land where the Quraish unod to do mer- 
chandise, because thoy found abundance of 
food, protection, and good traffic.” (Muir's 
Liye of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 138.) 


NAJD (34). “High.” The high- 
lands of Arabia. Tho namu of the cèntral 
prevince of Arahia. One of its cities, Riyăş, 
is celebrated as the seat of tho Wabhābis. 
See Central and Eastern Arabia, by W. U, 
algrave. London, 1865; Journey to the Wa- 
habee Capital, hy Colonel LewiaP elly, Bom- 
pay. 1860.; 
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an-NAJIYAH (Zau). “The 
Saved.” A term given to the orthodor ‘sect of 
Mubammadans, and consequently each sect 
arrogates to itself the title of an-Naytyah, or 

“the saved." 
A 


AN-NAJJARIYAH (4)\qt). 
sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham- 
had fbn Husain an-Najjar, who agreed with 
the Mu'‘tazilah in rejecting all eternal uttri- 
butes of God, te avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Ohristians, and in holding 
that the Word of (3od was created in subjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it), and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal oye; 
but they did not receive the dectrines of that 
séct with regard to the decrees and predes- 
tination. of God, but held the views of the 
orthodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu 'l-Muwagis, thoy are dividod 
-into three sects, viz.: Burghisiyah, Za‘fara- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 


an-NAJM - (pl). “The Star.” 
The title of the turd Sirah of the Qur'an, 
which begins with the words, “By the star 
when it falls.” | I 


NAJRAN (oha). A district be- 
tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris- 
tian tribe, whoso endurance and constancy iu 
their Christian belief are the subject of tho 
following verses in the Qur’an. Sarah lxxxv. 
4-11. (The verses aré qaid tu have been ro- 
vealed nt an early date, and indicate Muham- 
mad's kind fepling towards the Christians) :— 

‘« Qursed be the diggers of the pit, 

“Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ When they sat around it 

‘(Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers [ 

“Nor did they torment them but for their 
faith in God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy : 

‘‘ His the kingdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth; and God is the witness of every- 


s“ Verily, those who voxed .the believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
torment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 
await. 

“But for those who sball liave bolieved 
and done: the things that be right, are the 
Gardens beneath whose shaded the. rivers 
fow. -Thig is the immense bliss! ” 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
aceount of the persecation:— 

+ Dzu Nowds was a votary of Judaism, 
whichi he fs said to have embraced on‘a vieit 
to Medina; ` | creed'he vap with an 
intoletant Pe erence, which 
at last pro fatal to bis kingdom. His 
bigotry: was arc by the prévalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 

vince of Najraa; and he jnvaded it with a 
army. Thé.Obristians offered a strenu- 

ous resistance, but yielded at length to tho 
‘treacherous promise thst no il] would be done 
to them. They were. ‘offered the choice òf 
Judaismi or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus were cruelly 


NAMAZ 


maasacred, Deep trenches were dug ard 
filled with combustible materials; the pile 
was lighted, and. the Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no less than twenty thousand. 

‘‘ However much the acodunt of thie me- 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’s adminiatration in 
Najran. 

‘News of the proceedings reached tho 
Emperor Justin.I., through his‘ ainbassador 
at Hira, to which court Deu Nuwfp had 
exulfingly communicated tidings of his 
triumph. One of tbe intended victima, Dous 
dzu Pholabi, also escaped to Oonatanti- 
nople, and holding up a half-burnt gospel, 
invoked, in the name of outragod Ohristen- 
dom, retribution upon the opprossor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited « despatch 
to the Najashi, or Prince of the Abyussinians, 
desiring him to take vengeance upon tho bar- 
bsrous Nimyarite, Immediately ah arma- 
ment was set on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in thir- 
teen hundred nmierchant ships or transports, 
crossed the narrow galph which separates 
Yemen from Adulis. Dzu NowA&s was de- 
feated. In despair, he urged his horse into 
tho sea, and expiated in the waves the iphu- 
manities of his career. The Ab 


victory ocourred in 525 A.D.” (Life of Maho- 
mel, lst ed., Intro., p. olxii.) | 
NAJSH (J). “ Exciting ; 


stirring up.” The practice of enhancing the 
price of goods, by making a tender for them 
without any intention of. buying, bat merely 
to incite othors to offer a higher price. It ia 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 46.) 


NAKH*‘ (as) The Bgnü 'u- 
Nakh‘, an Arabian tribe, the degvendants of 
Qahlan, subduod by ‘Ali during thé lifetime 
of Muhammad, Au. 10. Two hundred of thie 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 


Prophet, it being the last deputation received 

by —* (Vaira Life of Mahomet, now od, 
p. 477.) 

NAKHLAH (4a). A. valley about 

_ midway between M | and'at-Ta'll, famous 

as n scene ‘of the — oe 

blood was shod. Ea Huis Life of Maho- 


met, new ed., p. 216 et seq.) 


 NAKIH (eS). A legal term for 
a married man; a married woman is termed 
mankiihuh (ngSse). The legal term. for an 
unmarried porson is ‘azab (<6). 

NAKIR . -One of the ange 
who interrog sis iis dead. (uuu $ ee 
NAKIR. 


NAMAZ (jus). The Persian and 


- Hindustéai term for salat, the Mubammadan 


liturgical prayer. [PRAYER.] 


NAMES 
NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 
Tem (p~\), Lagab (+), Kunyah (2S). 


Tho teaching of. Muhammad very. greatly in- 
fluenced thé nomenclature of his followers, 
as is evident from the chapter déveted to the 
Traditions on the subject in tho Mishkatu ’l- 
‘Masabih, entitled “Babu ‘l-Andrm,” book 
xxii, ch. viii., ffom which are extracted tho 
following traditional sayings of Muham- 
“ The'bost names in the sight. of God aro 
‘Abdu ‘Udh (the servant of God), ‘dddu 'r 
Rakmén (tho servant of the Merciful One)” 
“You must not name your slaves Yasdr 
(abundance), Rabah (gain), Najrh (prospe- 
rous), 4 — bocayse if yon ask 
after one of thése your domestic norvanta, 
and he be not present, the negativo roply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe- 
rity, or felicity, are not in your dwelling.” 
. “ The vilost. name you can givo a homan 
being is Maliku 'l-Amlak, or ‘ King of ` 
— no one can be snéh but God Him- 
gë 


“You must not Bay to your slavos, ‘My 


slave,’ or ‘ My slave girl,’ for all your slavos 


are God's, but say, ‘My boy,’ or ‘ irl,’ or 
*My youth” or ‘My lass.” And a lave must 
not say to his master, Ya Rabbi! (i.e. My 
Lord!), but he may say to him Ya Sasyidi / 
(My Chief !).” | 

“ Oall your children after your Prophet (z.e, 
Muhammad), but the names God likes best 
are ‘Abdu ‘lah (servant of God), “Abdu 'r- 
Rakmén, and the next best names.are Haris 
(husbandman), and Humäm (high-minded). 

he worst of namos is [/ard (enmity), or 
Murrah (bitternesa).” [Heb. TYO aee Ruth 
i 20.) _ m; 

Shoraih thn Hani’ telates that his father 
came to thé Prophet with: his ‘tribe,-and tlie 
Prophet heafd thom calling him Abw. 'l- 
Hakam m. When the Prophet-said, “Why do 
— — — ve Hakam, 

‘a te of God.” And. the Prophet o 
him to oall himself Pa ne 
father of Shuraih, his eldest son. 

Modified, somewhat, by these injunctions of 
the Prophet, Muhan names have still 
continued to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons aré often named— 


1) 4 sci Coa u Mu a Mies 
(toon , A m. am), 
(2) As the father ot mother df certain 
persons, e.g. Abi Da’iid; the father of David; 
or Ummu ah, tho mether of Salimah. 
(3) As the som of « certain. one, eg. Ibn 
‘Umar, the son of ‘Umar; Ihn‘Abbas, the son 
of Abbis, &é. | 
(£) By a combination of words, e.g. Nüru 
» “Light of Religion”; ‘Abdy ‘Wdh; 
“Servant of Ged.” 
_ (5) By & nickname of harmless significa- 
tion; e9. Abi Hurairah, “tho kitten’s 
father.” ; 
. (0) By the trade or profession, tg. al- 


‘Ruler,’ is an 
Abi Shurath, te, the ` 
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Manger al-Halluj, Maneur the dresser. of 
cotton. . 

(7) By tho namo of his birth-place. eg. 
al. Bukhari, the native of Bukharah. | 
, These rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
the Arabians, give a etrango sound to western 
ears in tha names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is known ag “ Abs 
‘Abdi lah, Muhammad, tba Ismail ¿bn Tbrahim 
ibn Mugharahal-Ju'/i, cf- Bukkéri, which means 
that his name ie Muhammad and that he is 
the father of a son named ‘Abdu ileh, and 
that his own father’s name was Ismael. the 
son of Ebrahim, the sọn of Mughirah, of the 
tribe of Ju‘fi, and that he himselt was born in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names havo undergone -strange 
modifications when brought in cortect with 
weetern languages, e.g Averrots, the philo- 
sopher, is a corruption of Zón Hashid;. Avi- 
cenna, of. Jón- Sina; Achmet, the Sultan, of. 
Ahmad; Amurath, of al-Murad; Saladin, the 
celobratod warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Salahu 'd-din, “the peace of reli- 
gion. | 


AN-NAML (joS'). “The Ants” 
The title of the xxvrtth Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the 18th verse of which thə word ocotirs: 
“ They came upon tho valley of the ants.” 


NAMUS (ysu). The angel, 
spirit, or being, which Waraqah is related to 
hare said appeared ‘to Moses. See Sahiku 'l- 
‘Bukhara, p. 8..where it ie said, when Muham- 
mad told Weraqah, tho Jow, what he had seen 
on Mount Flira, Waraqnh oxclaimed, “It is 
the Namus who appeared. from God to 


0808. 

‘Abda 'l-Haqq says Nemnus moans one who 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
a man, and is used.in contradistinction to the 
word Jarus, “a epy,” who seeks to know the 
ee ano oe Pah 

000 to the Kitabu 't-Taʻ'rifat.-it is 
the law of God. ` 

Mr. ul Deutsoh says: “ The nëmusis a 
hermaphrodite in words. Itis Arabic and also 
Grook. Itis Talmudio. Itis, inthe firstinstance, 
vópos, ‘law, that’ which by ‘custom and 
common consent’ has become so, In Tal- 
mudi¢ phraseology it stavids for the Thorah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabio it furthor 
means ono who communicates a secret. mes- 
sage. And all these different significations 

re conveyed hy Wayaqah to Muhammad.” 
(Literary ins, p. 78.) 

The word admés occurs in the ethical work 
known as the Akhlaq-i-Jalali,'in tho following 

e :— 

“The maintenance of equity, thén, is rea- 
lised by three things: (1) Tho holy instituto 
of God,'(2) Tho equitable Prince, & -Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it down, the 
foremost yo is the institute, the second 


vónoç is the Prince who conforms to the 
institute (for religion and government. are 
twins); and tho third 4 }L05 8 monoy (vópos 
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in thoir meaning discipline and cor- 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar- 
bitrator is obeyed of all; to this even the 
Princo or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
conform. Whilo the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably unde: tho 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur'an, Sara lvii, 26: “We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right.and wo 
have sent down stool (hadidhi, wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man.” The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
the balance to that which tests the quanti- 
ties of things, in fact any instrument for as- 
certaining tho value of heterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), aad steal to the 
sword, which is grasped by the might of the 
wrath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(AkMaq-t-Jalal, Thompson's ed., p. 127.) 


NAQL $AHIH (ome Ja). “ Cor- 


rect relation.” A term used for a Hadis, or 
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tradition, related by a person of authority. 
(TRaADIMION®. ] 


An-NAQSHRBANDĪYAH (Hustad). 
An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and orm the 
Zikr-i-Kiafi, or silent religious devotion 
described in tho article on ZIKR. 

NAQUS (ou). A thin oblong 
pioco of woud, which is beaten with a exible 
rod calted wabil (Jet): used by the Chris- 
tians of Munammad’s time to summon tbo 
pooploto worship. At tirst ~ the Companions ” 
suggestod either a lighted fire or the ndgus as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the azan. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. v. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Ubriatian 
people to prayer still exists in sumo Greek 
monasterios, and was soen and illustrated by 
the Hon. R. Curzon in 1888 (Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Lavant). It is called the 
stwandro —— and is generally, beaten 
by one of the monks. [azan.) 
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THE MAQUS AS USED IN A MONASTERY 


an-NAR (,\\), “the fire,” occurs 
in the Qur'an very frequently for hell, e.g. 
Sirah if. 22: “ Fear the Jire whose fuel is men 
and stones.” 

All Sunni commentators understand the 
fro of hell in its litural sonsg. (See ul- 
Baiziwi on the above verse.) But Safi 
wrilors unduratand it to ho moroly figurativo. 


NARAWA (\,¥). “Unlawful.” 
A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur’an and Hadig. 
It corresponds with tho Arabio Haram. 
[LA w.J 


AN-NÁS (vA) “Mankind.” 
The title of the last Sirah of the Quran. 


The word occurs in this SGrah, and is th 
last word in the Qur’in, “from genii and 
men.” 


NASA’ (3). “To omit.” A 
term used In tho Qur’in for tho system of 
intorcalation of the year practised by tho 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
the Qur'an. — ix. 87.)  [INTBRUALATION 
OF TUE YEAR. 


NASAB (<3). Family, race, 
lineage. The term, in its lega) pense, is 
generally restricted to the descent of a child 

m his father, but it is sometimes applied 
to descent from the mother, and is generally 
employed in x larger sense to embrace otner 


— -= — — 
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relationships. (Baillie’s Dig. Muh. Law, 
p. 889.) 
J: 


an-NABĀ'I (A “ Sunanu 
‘n-Naså'i,” or al-Mujtaba (tho selocted), a 
namo givon to the collection of traditions by 
Abn ‘Ald 'y-Rahiniin Ahmad nn-Naaã'i: Born 
AH. 315, diod a. 808, Ife frat compiled n largo 
volloction of traditions called the Sunanu ’/- 
Knbrd, but he afterwards revisou th: whole 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (Suwanu 
's-Sughrd) is one of the Kutubu. ’s-Settah, ur 
“six (correct) hooks.” [TRADITIONS.] 


NASARA (cs). pl. of Nagran 
Nazarenes. Tho name given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both in the Qur'àn and 
the Traditions, nud also in the theological 
works of the Muhammiadans. Christians are 
never called vither ‘Isawi or Masihi, in Mu- 
hammadan books vritten before the existence 
of modern missions; these titles having been 
applied to Ohristians by car own mission- 


aries. [OHRISTIANTTY. } 
NASTKH (¢-¥). ‘One who can- 
cele.” A term used tur a verse or sentenco 


of the Qur'an or Hadia, which abrogaves a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
called manstkp. [Qur'An.] 


NASE (y3). One of the idols of 
ancient Arabia, mentioned in the Qur'an, 
.Sürah ixxi. 28. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under the form 
of un cage. 


an-NASR ( 9. “ Help.” The 
title of the uxth Sürah of tbe Qur'ën, in the 
first verse of which the word occurs: “ Whon 
there comes God’s hélp and victory.” 


NASS (cet). “A demonstration.” 
A legal torm used for the express law of the 
Qur'an or Hadis. 


NASS-I-KARIM (pus u). “ Gra- 
oor revelation.” <A title given to the 
ut’an. 


NASOH (ey#) “Sincere in friond- 
ship or repentance. [n the latter sense the 
word occurs once in the Qur'an, Sirah lx ri. 
8: “( Believors} turn to God with the turn- 
ing of true repentance.” 


NÄSUT (wpU). “Human nature.” 
A term ured by the Siifis to expross the 
natural stato of every man before ho entors 
upon the myntio journey. Thoy any the lnw 
han been specially rovealed for the guidance 
_ of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for tho higher states. [surt] 


NAUHAH (ñe) ‘‘ Lamentations 
for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mourneis is forbidden by the Sunni law, tor 
Abfi Sa‘idu 'l-Khndri says “The Prophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listenod to her lamentations.” (Mishkat, book 


v. oh vili. pt. 2.) 


aes a = yoa O n -at' E = a, 
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NAU KOZ (jy #) “New Year’a 
Day.” Chiefly observed amongst the Por- 
sians. In Persia it ise day of great festivity. 
It is observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivities 
lani. for a wonk or more. 


NAWA'IB (~p), pl of na'ibah: 
« Advoraitios.” A legal torm used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. . The ruling of tho Sunni law regard- 
ing it is as follows :— 

“Tf it extend-only to what is just (such as 
exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for the equipment of an army 
to fight against the infldds, for the release of 
Muslim captives, or for the digging of « ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or the construction of 
u bridge), the tax ia lawful in the opinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wrongfully impoeed, that is, to 
such as tyrants extort from their subjects, in 
that case, concerning the validity of security 
for it, there is a difference of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 


NAZARENES. [NASARA.] 
AN-NAZIAT wle). “Those 


who toai put.” The title of the LxxIxth 
Sürah of the Qur'in, which opens with tho 
vera, “By those who tear out violently,” 
referring to the Angel of Death and hia 
assistants, who tea: away the souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release the souls 


of the good 

AN-NAZIE (yet), A Jewish 
tribe residing in tho vicinity of al-Madinah, 
and known as the Banfi 'n-Nasir, or Nadhir. 
They are oelebrnted in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted the Prophet's mission 
after the battle of Badr. bat when he met 
with reverses at Ubud they forsook him, but 
they wore afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
plot and exiled, nomo to Khaibar, and some 
to Hirā. They were the vecasion of she 
Lexth Sirab of tho Qur'an, known a: the 
Săratu 'l- Hashr, or “ Ubapter of Emigration.” 
(See al- Bat rëti tn loco.) 


NAZE WA NIYÁZ (je , yM). 

“ Vows and oblations” These are given in 

the name ot God, or in tho name of the Pro- 

het, or in the name of some Mualim saint. 
— 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR. ([suxut 
NASSAR.) 
NECKLACE. Arabio giludah 


(8933). ‘The wearing of necklaces 
among men) ir forbidden in the Hadis 
O Mish at, Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it is a custom verv common amungst the 
Musalm&as of India. 


NEGUS. [wasasar.] 


NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 
the Qur'in or in Muslim commenterios. But 
tho following legend givon in the Qur'fn 
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Sürsb fi, 261, seems'to have its origin in the 
cirouit made by Nehemiah (Neh. if. 18):— 

“Hast. thou considered him who passed by 
a.city which had been laid in ruins. ‘ How,’ 
said he, : shall God give life to this pity, after 
she hath been dead?’ And God caused him 
to die for an hundred yeara, and then raised 
him to lifo. And God said, ‘How long hast 
thou waited?’ He snid, ‘I have waitod a 
day or part of a day.’ Ho said, ‘Ney, thou 
hast waited an hundred vuars. Look’ on thy 
food and thy drink; they are not corrupted ; 
and look on thine ass: we would make thee 


a aign unto mon: And look on the bonus of 


thine ass, how wo will raise them, then clothe 
them with fleab.’ And when this was shown 
to him, he said; ‘I acknowledge that God 
hath power to eee 

The commentators, al- améalan, say it was 
vither Jeremiah, or Khizr, or Bzekiel. 


NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jar (,\e), 
pl pyrex, The Sannis hold that neighbours 
sre those who worship in the same mosque; 
but some Shi‘ab doctors say that a neighboar 
is anyone whose house is within forty eubits, 
whilst others msintain that the term extends 
to all the ocoppants of forty houses on cither 
side, (Baillie’s Digest, Sunni Code, p. 579; 
Im. Coda, p. 210) ~ 

A neighbour has the next right of. pre- 
emption to partner in tho sale and purchase 
of houses and lands, (ŁHidäyah, vol. ii. 
p. 562.) | | 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
aale of property, are established by the Mu- 
hammadan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a honse & superior 
right to the purchase of that house (i.e. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
those lands, and if be be absent; the aciler 
must wait his return, (Hiddyah, vol. iy. 

563, 
$ Muslims are enjoined in the Qur'ān (Sārab 
iv. 40) fo he kind to their neighbours. tho 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
so frequently advised Ly the angel Gabriel 
to order hig people to be kind to their 
neighboura, that he almost imaginod that he 
(the angel) wished to mako noighbours heirs 
to each othor. It is also related that the 
Prophot said, “He is nét a perfect Muslim 
who eats to his fnll and leavos his neighbour 
bungty.” “2 

Abū Hurairah says that a man once said to 
the Prophet, + There i.a woman who wor- 
ships God'a great deal, but sho is very abu- 
sive to her neighbours.” And the Prophet 
said “ Shoe will be inthe fire.” The man then 
sald, ‘' But there is another woman who wor- 
ships little and gives bat little in alms, but 
she does not annoy hor peighbours with bor 
tongue?” The Prophet said, * She will be in 
Paradiso.” (Adishkat, book xxii. ch. xv.) 

NESTOR. Arabic Nastir (yes). 
A Obristian mank who resided in Syra, who 
is said to havo borno witness to Mu hammad. 
The legend is not acoepted by Supni writers, 
and Sir William Muir (Lise of Mahumer. new 
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ed., p. 21), says it Is to be rejocted. as a 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by the Shi‘ahs, and the following Ís the story 
as given in the Shi‘ah -work entitled the 
Hayatu 't-Qubib, on the supposed authority 
of Aba Talib, Mahammad’s uncle :— i 
“An wo od ene Sham (Syria),” conti- 
nued Abutalib), I saw the houses of that coun- 
try in motion, and light abave the brightness 
vf tho sun beaming from them. The crowd 
that cellected to see Mohammed, that Yusoof. 
of Misree perfection, made the Baz.re im- 
passable. wherever wo went, and so loud were 
exclamations at his boauty and excoallence 
altogether, tHat the sound reached the fron- 
tiers of Shim. Every monk and learned 
msn came to éée him. The wisest of the 
wise among the people of the Book, who was 
called see et visited him, and for throe 
days was in his comp without s a 
word. . At the close of the third —— 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he. came 
near and walked around the Prophet, upon 
which J said nuto him, ° O. monk what do yoq 
want of the child?’ He said, ‘I wish to 
know his name.’ I told him it was Moham, 
med-bin-Abdullah. At the mention of tho 
name the monk's colour changéd, and he 
requested to he allowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
soal of prophecy [sma oF PROPHEOY), than 
he: caat himself. down, kissed it, aad wopt, 
saying, ‘Oarry back this sun. of prophecy 
quio i the place of his nativity. Verily, 
if you had known what enemies he has here, 
you would not have brought him with you.’ 
The learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve- 
rence, and when we left the eountry gave 
him a shirt asa memento of his friendship. I 
carried Mohammed home with the ut moat. 
expedition, and when the news of vur happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out to welcome the Prophet, except 
Abujabl, who was intoxicated and ‘ignorant 
of the event.” f : 
Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animale and 
birds of the air rendered tho most obsequivus 
homage to the Prophet. And when the party 
ruached tho bdzars - of Buyri they met a 
company af monks, who inimediately changed 
colour, as if their faces had been rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodies shuvok as in an 
agne. * They besought us to visit their chief in 
thefr great church. We replied, What have you 
to dowith us? On which they said, What harm 
is thero in your -coming to our place of wor- 
ship? Accordingly wo wont with them, they 
supposing that Mohammad was in our com- 
pany, and entered a rory jargo aud lofty 
church, where we saw their grout wiso man 
sitting among his disciples with a book in 
his hand. After looking at the book - and 
scrutinizing us, he said to his pe le, ‘ You 
haye accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inquiry is not here.’ He then asked who- 
we were, to which we replied that we were 
Koraysh. ‘Of what family of that tribe?’ 
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he farther demanded. We answered that we 
wore of the Benee Abdulshems. He then 
demanded if there was no other person be- 
longing to our party besides those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benes 
Hashim belonging to our company, who was 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalib. 
On bearing this he shrieked, noarly swooned 
away, sprang up and cried, ‘ Alas! alas! the 
Nasaråneo religion is ruined!’ He then 
leaned on his crosier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
|. and disciples standing around 
At last he said, ‘Can you show me that 
youth?’ We answered in the affirmative. 
“He then accompanied us to the b&sfr, 
where we found the Prophet, with light beam- 
ing from the radiant moon of his face, and 
a — crowd of people around him, who 
had been attrac by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their own to 
him at the cheapest rate. With the view of 
proving the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, but presently he recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted,‘ By the truth 
of the Lord Meseeh, I have found him!’ and 
p with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed head, saying, ‘Thou art holy!’ 
He then asked Mohammed many things con- 
cerning himeelf, all of which he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed’s 
prophecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain overlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal donth.” (Mer- 
rick’s translation of LZaydte '/-Qulith, p. 64.) 


NEW MOON. Arabic Hilal (ji). 
The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 


NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic al- 
‘Ahdu 'lLJadid (%34 seat). There 
is no evidence in the Qur'ån, or in tho Tradi- 
tions, that Muhammad had evor seen, or was 
acquainted with, the New Testament. The 
Ohristian scriptures are spoken of in the 
Qur’in as the Injil, eva dur, “ which was 
given to Jesus”; by which Mubammadans 
understand a complote book somewhat similar 
to the Qur’in. See Sirah lvii. 27; “We 
caused our Apostles to follow in thelr foot- 
steps (i.e. of Noah and Abraham), and We 
caused Jesus the non of Mary to follow them, 
and We gave him the Jnyi/, and We put into 
the hearte of those who followed him kind- 
ness and compassion; but an to the monastic 
life, they invented it themsclves.” The only 
New Testament characters montioned by name 


in the Qur’an are Jesus, Mary, Zacharias, John, . 


and Gabriel, and there is no direct reference 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, nor to thé miracles or parables of 
Jesus. This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and ite 
leading characterr, nro frequently mentioned 
in the Qar'in. [iNJIL. ONRISTIANTTTY.] 
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NEW YEAR. [wavroz.] 


NICKNAME. Arabic nabas (33), 
pl anbäz. The calling of nicknames is for- 
bidden in the Qur'án, Sürah xlix. 11: “ O 
Believers, let nut men laugh men to scorn who 
haply :nay be better than themselves. Neither 
let women laugh women to scorn, whe haply 
may be better than themselvos, Neither de- 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” 

This verse is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet’s wives, com- 
plained that sho had been taunted by tho 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham- 
mad answered her, ‘Canst thou not any, 


Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 


tn loco.) 


NIPAO (uw). H risy, or pro- 
fessing with 6 to Fieve ER y 
—*— in one’s heart. (Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, 
tn loco. 


NIFAS (uel), The condition of a 
woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unelean and is not per- 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a period of forty 
days, but according to the Shi‘ahs, only ten. 


NIGHT JOURNEY OF MVU- 
HAMMAD. [mr'nas.] 
tie Tiedt rat DES z Arablo 
$ ( or salātu. 't- 
tahajjud (saei Elo). ' From eight, 
to twolvo rak'aÀ prayers recited during the 
night, in addition Ë tho wiir prayers, which 
consist of an odd numbor of rak‘ahs. These 
prayers ero Sunnah, t.¢. established according 
to the custom of the Prophet, but they are 


voluntary acts of devotion. (Mishk@t, book 
iv. oh. xxxii.) 


NIKAH (e\S). A word which, in 
ite literal sense signifies conjunction, but 
which in the language of the law implies the 
marriage contract. [MARRIAOB. ] 


NIMROD. Arabic Numrid (Js). 
Heb. H. ALU Muhammadan com- 


mentators say he was tho son of Canaan 
Kan‘an), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8, 
the eon of Oush. 

He is roferred to {n the Qur'an in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

Strah ii. 260: “ Hast thou not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the —— 
dom? When Abraham said,’ My Lord is He 
who maketh alive and canseth to die:’ He 
said, ‘It is 1 who make alive and cause to 
die!’ Abraham said. ‘Since God bringeth 
the sun from the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West.’ The infidel was confounded ; 
for God guideth not the evil doers.” 

Sirah xxi. 68, 69: “They said: ‘Burn 
him, and come to the succour of your gods: 
if ye will do anything at all.’ We said, ° O 


55 


Mohammad is my husband.” (See al- Baizawi, 
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fro! bo thou cold, and to Abraham eè 
safety! ’” | 
The Rabbins make Nimrod to have boen 

the persecutor of Abrahan (oomp. Targ. Jon. 
nu Gon. xv.7; Tr. Bava Bathra, fol. 91a. ; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29; Weil, Le- 
genden, p- 74), and theo Muhammadan com- 
mentators say, aed. Nimro@’s order a 
large epaco was inclused at Kfigd, and fillod 
with 8 vast quantity of wood, which being 
sot on fira, burned so fiercely that nono dared 
to venture near it; then'fhoy bound Abra~ 
ham, and putting’ him into an engine (which 
some suppose to. have been of the Devil's 
invention), shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angol Gabriel, who was sent to his asajstance, 
the fire burning only the cords with. which 
he was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculuusly lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became gn offoriferons air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant mwieadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwiso, that, 
according to some writers, about two thou- 
sand of the idolaters wore consumed by it. 

This story seems to bavé had no otber 
foundation than that passage of Moses, whera 
God is said to have brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the. Chaldece, misunderstood: which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interproters 
of scripture, and sumo moderna who have fo)- 
lowed them, have translated out of the fifo 
of the Chaldves ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name uf a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellativo signifying “ fro.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and eredited 
not only by the Jews, but by several ef the 
eastern Christians; the twenty-fifth of the 
second Kanin, or January, being sét apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abrahum’s being cast into the fire. | 

The Jows also mention some other perse- 

-erttions which Abrahan underwent on account 
of his religion, partionlarly a ten yours’ im- 
55. some saying he was imptisoned 
y Nimrod, énd others by his father Torah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palace, dried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham; and that ho -accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapsed into hia former in- 
fidelity, for he built a towcr that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham’s. God, 
which being overthrown, still porsisting in his 
design, he would be carried to heaven ina 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; bat 
after waridoring for sonip time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
thaf he made if shake, whereto (as come fancy) 
® passage in the Qur’in alludes (Sürah xv, 
.47), whivh thay be trahslated, Although thoir 
contrivances be such as to maka tho moun- 
tains tremble.” Nimrod, disappoiutod in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 

rince, raised forces to defend himeulf; but 
Boa. dividing Nimrod’s sabjecte, and confound- 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part.of his peoplo, and plagued those who 
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adhered to hii by swarms. of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having outered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 
branos of his brain, whore wing bigger 
every day, it gave him such intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to causo his hoad to be 
heaten with a mallet, in order to prucnro 
rome oane, which tortures be suffered four 
hundred years; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his oreatures bin 
who inscleutly boasted himself to be lord of 
sll. A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, on 
the 8th of Tamiz, or July. (See Sale’s 
Koran; D'Horbelot’s Bibl. Orient.; al-Bai- 
zawi's Oom.) 


NINAWA. (csp). [NINEVEH] 
NINEVEH. Arabic Ninata 


_ (sy). Heb. yy, Not mentioned 


by name in the Qurn, but according to al- 
Baidawi it is the city of “a handred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jomah waa 
sont. See Qurin, Sirah xxxvil. 147. 


an-NISA (cll),  “ Women.” 
Tho titlo of the tvth Sürab of the Qur'ån, in 
the firet verse of which the word ocours, and 


which troats to a great oxtent the subject of 
women. 


NISAB (sls). An déatate or pro- 
perty for which sakat, or legal alms, must be 
paid. [74Kat.] 


NIYAH (43). A vow; intention; 
parposo, A term used for the vow or decla- 
ration of the intention to perform yers. 
‘I have purposed to offer up ta only 
with a sincere hoart thie mornin (or, as the 
caso may bo), with my ‘face Qihlah-wards 
two (or, as the cane: may by rak‘ab prayers 
Sary (sunnah, nafi, or witr).’ It ie aiso used by 
a Muslin about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The formula is necessary to 
render anact of devotion acceptable. [rmarer.] 


NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (W jt). A 


Persian term tor onerings in the name of God. 


NIYAZ-I-RASOL (Jys) sls). A 
Persian: term for offerings the name of 
the Prophet. 


NOAH. Arabic Nah (cy). Heb. 
m). A prophet. to whem Muhammadans 


give the Kalimah, or title, of Nabiyu ‘lah, 
“the Prophet of God.” Hw is vot — 
to hayo beon the inspired author of “a * 

The following ts the account given of bin 
and of tho Buod in the Quran (with Mr. 
Tanc’s annotations in italics: svo sucond 
edition, by. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole):— 

“We formerly sent Nogh unto his people, 
saying, Verily I am unto you a plain admo- 
hisher that ye worship not [any] but God. 
Varily I fear for.you, tf ye worship any other, 
the punishment of an afflictive day tm this 
world ond the world to come.—But the chiefs 
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who cisbelieved among his people replied,. 


Wo see thee not to be othor than a man, 
like unto us; and we seo not any to havo 
followed thee oxcopt the meanest of ue, 
as the weavers and the cobblers, at first thought 
(or rashly), nor do wo seo you to have any 
oxcellence above na: nas, wo imagine you to 
be liarn tn your elaim to the apustolic commis- 
sion. Heo aaid, O my people, tell me, if.I have 
an.ovident preof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on tmo mercy (the gift of prophecy) 
from Flimaelf which is hidden from-you, shall 
wo compel you to -receive it when ye are 
avorse therotu? We cannot do so. And, O 
my people, I ask not of you any riches for 
it; namely, for delivering my message. y 
reward is not duo from any but God; and I 
will not drive away those who have believed 
as ye have com d me [becguse they are 
po people). Verily they shall meet their 
rd at the resurrection, und He- will reco- 
pense them, and well exact for them [repara- 
tion) from those who have treated them with 
injustice, and driven them avay. But I hee 
you [to be] a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, O my peepte, who 
will sa me against God if ve thém 
away? Will ye not then consider? And I 
do not aay unto you, I have the treastros of 
God: nor [do I say), I know the things un- 
seon; oor do I say, Verily I am an-angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your oyes con- 
temn, God will by no means bestow on them 
good: (God ‘best knoweth what is in thoir 
minds :) verily I.should in that case be [one] 
of ithe offenders.—They replied, O Noab, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplicd disputos 
with as: now bring upon us that prntahment 
wherowith thon threatenest us, if thou be of 
those that speak truth. He said, Only God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
tt unto you; for it is His affair, not mine: 
and ye shall not escape God: nor will my 
eounsel profit you, if I desire to. counsel you, 
if God. to lead you into error. He ie 
our Lord; and anto Him shall ye be hronght 
ack.” firah xi. 27-36.) 
“ And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not bolievre of thy people 


[any but they who have already believed ;- 
there 


oré be not grieved for that which thoy 
have done,” (Sirah xi. 38.) | z 

“ And he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
saying, O my Lord, leave not upon the carth 
any one of the unbelievers; for if Thon leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into eror, 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, an- 
gtateful [offepring). O my Lord, forgive tno 
and my paronts (for they were believers), arid 
whomaceyer entereth my house (my abide, or 
my place of worship), being a believer, and 
the believing men, and the belloving womon, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
— aught) save destruction.” (Sirah 


“ And God answered his, prayer, and said, 
Construct: the erk in our sight and aceording 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me con- 
corning those who have offended, to beg Me 
not to destroy them; for they [shall be} 
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drowned. And ho constructed the ark; and 
whenever a company of his people by 
him, they dorided him. He said, o do- 
ride us, we wiil deride you, like as yo deride, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned, and ye 
shall know on whom shall come a punishment 
whioh shall render him vilo, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
omployod] until when Oar decree for ther 
destruction came to pass, and the "s oven 
overfowed with water (for this was a signal 


unto Noah), We ssid, Carry into it (that. ta, 


into the ark) of every pair, mala and female, 
of euch of these descriptions, two (and št ts 
related that God assembled for Noah the wild ` 
beasts and the birds and other cregtures, and he 
— to put his hands upon each kind, and 

is-right hand fell always upon the malé, and 
his left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (éxcepting him 
upon whom the sentence of destruction hath 
already beon pronounced, namely; Noah's 
wife, and his son Canaan» but Shem and Ham 


‘and Japheth and their thres wiver he took), 


and those who-have believed; but there be- 
lieved not with him save a few: ‘they were siz 
men and thetr wives: and it ts sald that all who 
were in the ark were eight — 
men and half women. had Noah naid, Embark `: 
ye therein. In the namo of Goud foe) ite 
course and its mooring. Verlly my Lord is 
very forgiving (and) morciful.—And it moyod 
slong with them amid waves like mguntaths, 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
WAS apart the urk,O my chfld, embark 
with us, and be not with thp unbelievers! 
He replied, I will betake ms to a monutain 
whioh will securo mo from the water. ! Noah) 
enid, There fe nought that will secure to-day 
from the decree of Ged [any] but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inler- 
vened letween thent; so he bueame fone] ef 
the drowned. Afd it was said, O earth. 
swallow up thy water (whereupon st drank i. 
up, except what had flesceaded from heaven, 
which became rivere and seas), and, O heaven, 
cease from raining ;—and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it (namely, 
tha urk), rented on El-Joodee (a mountain o 
El. Jeeeereh, near El-Mésif); and it was naid, 
Pordition to the offending people!” (Sirah 
xi. vege i 
And Noah oslled upon his Lord, and 
senaid, O my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thow hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is truo, ard 
Thou art the most just of those who ezer- 
cise-judgiment. (rod replied, O Noah, verily 
ho A not — thy fatal who aout i — 
of tha eof t ipon Vorily it (namely, 
Aa aking FA to save him) ia not a righiteous 
act; for he was an unbeliever, and . there ‘ts 
no eafety for tle unbehevers; therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein thou bast no know- 
ledge. I admoniah thee, lest tLou heeome 


fone) of the ignorant.—Noak said, O my 
, 1 beg Thee to presorve me from askin 
Thee that wherein t haro no knowledge: an 
if Thou do not forgive me ard havo murvy 
upon me, I shall be of thone who sufer losg. 
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—It was said, O Noah, descend from the ark, 
with poace from Us, and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples (that shall proceed] from 
those who sre with theo sn the ark (that ts, 
their — posterity); but peoples [that 
shall proceed] from those who ure with thee 
Wo will pormit to enjoy the provisions of this 
world ; then a painful punishment shall be- 
fall them from Us, in the world io come; they 
being unbelievers.” (Sürat xi. 47-50.) 

¢ commentator, al-Baiziwi, says that 
Noah went into the ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came cut of it on the tenth of Muharram ; 
whicb therefore becamo a fast: 40 that the 
whole time of Noah's being in the ark, accord- 
ing to him, was six months; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree; that it was 
divided into three stories, of which the lower 
was designed for tho hoasts, the middle one 
for the wen and women, and the upper for 
the hirds; and tho men were separated from 
tho women by the body of Adan. which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 


NOMOS. Greek vépos. [namus. | 
NOSE, Cutting off. There is re- 


taliation for cutting off a nose: a nose for a 
Bose. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 294.) 


NUBÛWAH (bp). “ Prophecy.” 
The office or work of a nabi or prophet. 
[PRorners. } 


NUH (cy). [Noau.] 


aN-NUJABA’ (olf Jt), the pl. of 
Najib. ‘The Excellent ones.” According to 
the SGfie, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on arth fcr the benefit of its people. 
(Seo Kashshafu 'I-Istiluhat in loco.) [aspat.] 


NU‘MAN (ys). The name of 
several of the Kings of Hira’ Numan V. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, becausoc his reign approacbed close 
upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron 
of several poets of ronuwn, who have cele- 
brated his name. (Sce Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, lat ed., Intro. p. clxxxi.) 

Nu‘man ie also the popular title of the 
linam Abii Hanifab. [Hanwau.) 


NUMRUD (245). [MMop.] 
NON (ws). The letter N o, which 


occurs at the commencement of the txvinth 
Sirah of the Qur'an The meaning of which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be a 
mystory. 


NUZUL 


Al-Baizawi says it is supposed that nun 
either means an inkstand, referring to tho 
pen of the first verse, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonab mentioned in 
the 48th verse of this Sirah, but he thinke it 
is morely an initial letter, the meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal mau. 


NUPTIAL FEAST. 


MARRIAGE. | 


AN-NUQABA’ (ast), the pl. of 
Nagib. “The Watchmen.” According to 
the Sifie, they are three hundred sons 
who are ever to be found in the world, and 
who are engaged in its onlightenment. (See 
Kitdbu 't-Ta'rifat, in loco.) [ABDAL] 


NUQU‘U 'Z-ZABIB (yt EP). 
“ Infusion of raivina.” Water in which raisins 
ary stooped unti] it becomug swoet and is 
affected in ite substance. It is n prohibited. 
liquor. (Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 159.) 


AN-NÜR (bJ). “The Light.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
— It occurs in the Qur'ān, Sūrah xziv. 

5 :— 

“God is the Liyht of the Heavens and of 
the Earth. His Light is like a uiche in which 
is s lamp—the lamp cncased in glass—the 
glass, as it woro, a glisteuing star. Frou a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
well nigh shino out, eyen though fire touched 
it not! It ie light upon light. God guideth 
whom He will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to mon, for God Knoweth all 
things.” l 

NUR-I-MUHAMMADT (5.0m x). 
Persian for “ The Light of Muhammad.” The 
original essence of Mubum known in 
Arabic as the Haqiqatu 'l-Mu 
under which titlo the subject is discussed in 


this dictionary.  [HAQIQATU 'L-MUHAMMA- 
DITAh.] ` 


NURU 'L-ANWAR 
“The Light of Lights.” 
Divine Being. ( 
of Saft Terms.) 


NUZOL (Ja). “Descent.” (1) 
The portions of the Qur’én as they were de- 
clared by Muhammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hand of Gabriel. 

(3) property which falls to tho state from 
— of heir, or whioh has been confis- 
ca 


[WALIMAH, 


pI ‘ 
A aes Jy 
e ‘Abdu 'r-Razziiq’s Dict. 
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OATH. Arabic yamin (yen), pl. 
yamindt, aiman, The teaching of the Quriin 
with referonce to an oath, is oxpressed in the 
following verses :— 

Sirah ii. 225: “God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
he will punish you for that which your 
hearts have assented to.” 

Sirah v. 91: “ God will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them ; or tu set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find meaner shall fast three days.” 

Sirah xvi. 96: “Take nob your oaths be- 
tween you deoeitiully.” 

The following is the teaching of Muham- 
mad, as given in the Traditions :-— 

‘* Whoever swears to a thing and says, ‘ If 
it please God,’ and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin.” 

“Swear not by idols or by your own 
fathers.” i 
“Swear not by God except it be to the 
*rath.” 

“ Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast, or by tho pilgrimago, is not a Muslim.” 
The Prophet used genorally to ewear in 
these words: “No, by the Turner of Hearts.” 

According to the Hidiyah (Hamilton's ed., 
vol vi., pp. 1, 2), i is constituted py the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or undorstood. 

False oaths are of three kinds :— 

(1) Al- Yaminu’l- (Ghamšs (9 AJ oah). 
An oath taken concerning a thing already 
pan, in which is conveyed an intentional false- 

on the part of the swearer: such an oath 
is highly sinful, tho Prophet having declared 
—‘ Whosoever swearoth falsely, the sare shall 
be condemned to hell.” 

(3) Al-Yaminu ‘I-mun'agid ( 

). An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, » man swears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do mmol, a thing, and where be faila in this, 
ezpiation is incumbent upon him, which ex- 
piation i= established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. | 

(8) Yaminw '-Lagho (MUY Gea). An 
oath taken concerning an incident or transao- 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
-that the matter to which he thus bears tes- 
timony accords with what he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the ewearer will not be condemned 
for such an oath. 
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The expiation, or kafférah, is of no avail 
for the laminu '/-Ghamis, but it ia necon- 
sary for the laminu '/-munagid. It con- 
sists of eithor feeding or clotting ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captivo. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 


| modification of the Talmudic law, for from 


tho Divine Iw the Jewish doctors deduced ` 
mary special cases-of perjury, which are thns 
classified :— 

(1) Jus jurandum is erium, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

I (2) Vanum, an absurd contradictory assor- 
tion. 

(8) Depositi, breach of contract denied 
ase xix. 11). 

— judicial perjury (Lev. v. 1). 
(R. W. P. in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted explation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. v. 
4, but the Yamin 'l-mun‘agid of Muham- 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future evonts. ‘ 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservatio mentalts of Muhammadan moralit 
which is so similar to that of the Jewis 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jeeus 
Christ in St. Matt. xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear- 
ing, such us the power, or the glory, or the 
might of God, because an oath is usually ex- 
pressed under one or other of those qualities ; 
and the sense of yamin, viz. “ strength,” je by 
this means obtained, since as the swearer be- 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
other attributes oł tho Deity, it follows that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf- 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in tho 
performance of the act vowed, or the avoid- 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear “by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “ knowledgo” is 
frequontly impliod merely that which Is 
known; and in this sense the word knowledge 
in not expressivo either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a on swear “by tho 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributes: moreover, by the word rahmah 
is sometimes anderstood “rain,” and “ hea- 
veb” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term; and by the word (Ghats is understood 
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“ punishment”; and nono of those aro either | 


apperat ons or attributes of the Deity. 

g person swear by another name than 
that of God,—such as “the Prophet,” or 
‘the Holy Temple,” this does not constitute 
an oath, as the Prophet has said, “if any 
inan aruong you take an oath, he must swear 
“by tbe name of God, or else his oath is 
void,” If a person swear by the Qur'an, it 
does not constitute an oath, although the 
Qur dn be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qur'an. The compiler of 
the Hidayuh observes that this is where the 
swonrer only says, “ by the Prophet,” or **b7 
the Temple,” or “ by tho Qur'an,” but if the 
swearer say, “If T act contrary to wheat I 
now say. may I be deprived ' of the Prophet,” 
or ‘of the temple,” or “of tho Qur'in,” this 
constitutes an oath, because such privation 
would reduco the swearer to the stato of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
& condition amounts to yamin. 


Abū Hanifah alleges that if a man should 


swear “ by the truth of God,” this does not cvn- 
stitute an oath, and in this Imim Muhammad 
coincides. ‘There are two opinions of Abi 
Yusuf recorded on this point. According to 
one, it ia not an oath; but according to the 
other it ss an oath, because truth is uno of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine oxistence, and bounce it 
is the same as if the sweurer were to say, “ by 
God, the truth!” and as oaths are common 
under this mode of expressiun, sa an oath is 
her2by constituted. The argument of imim 
Muhammad and Abi Hanifah js that tko 
term “the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of. the godhoud as the 
ahjeqt of obedience, and hence au outh thas 
expressed appeara ta be taken by that which 
js neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learncd jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, “by tbo 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes an 
oath, because the truth is one of the appel- 
latiyes or proper names of God. But if a 
porton were to 38y, *I will do this truly,” it 
oes not amount to an oath, besause the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, av x 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
if: ha were tp say,“ I shall de this indeed.” If 
a man say, “I swear,” or “I vow,” or “I 
testify,” whether the words “by God” be 
superadded or not, il constitutes an oath, be- 
cause ‘such words are commonly used in 
awearing ; the use of them.in the present tense 
is undisputed; and they sre also sometimes 
used in the. s tonsé, where the context 
admits of a construction in the present; and 
attestation amounts to an path, as in that 
sense it occurs In the sacred ote Now 
swearing “ by the nume of God” is both ous- 
tomary anà oouformable to the divino ordi- 
pances, but without the name af God it is 


forbidden, When it so o¢ours, therefore, ‘it. 


must bô construed irito a lawful oath; hence 
some gay that intention ia not requisite in it; 
othars, Lowever, allege that the intention is 
easential, bocause the words here recited bear 
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tho construction of a promise, that is, they 
admit of boing received as applying to the 
future, and also of being taken säs a vow 
without the namo of God. l 

If a porson, speaking in the Persian lan- 
guage, wore to say, “I swear by God,” it 
amounts to an vath, because boro the idiom 
continos the expression solely to the present ; 
but if ho were to say simply, “I swear,” 
somo ullego that this does not constitute an 
oath. If ho wore to say, “I swear by the 
divorco of my wife,” this is not an oath, ag an 
oath ia nat so oxpressed in practice. 

Ifa man in swearing say "by the age” or 
“the existence uf God,” it constitutes an oath, 
because the age or existence of (lod signitics 
bis oternity, which is one of his attributes. 

If a pereon should say, “If Ido this may 
Tbe a Jew, or a Ohbristian, or an infidel,” it 
ounstitutes an oath; because, aa the swearer 
has made the condition a eign of infidelity, it 
follows that he is conscious of his obligation 
to avoid the condition; and this — is 
possible, by making it an oath, in sucha way 
as to rendor unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 
which he. has done in the time past, as if he 
were to say, “If I have done so may I be a 
Jow or an infidel,” and so forth, this is yami- 
nu ‘l~(¢hayuis, or * perjury.” The swoares is 
uot, howevor, iu this caso made & Jew or an 
inddel, because tho werds “ may I Le an in- 
fidel,” and so forth, relate to somo futare in- 
detimte period. Some, on the contrary, have 
alleged that he becomes actually as an in- 
fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
imprecates upon himself relates to the present 
instant of his testimony, being the same as if 
he were to say, ‘I ama Jew,” &c. Bat the 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does nut 
become a Jew or infidel in either of the cages, 
eithor In that of a vow with rospect te the 
Suture, or an vath regarding the past, provided 
he consider this morely as a form of swear 
ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 
he fally subjects himself to the penalty ex- 

ressed, K accordingly, ia — 
tango, use he appears consen to 
iutidelity, on ascount of yi ventured upon 
a thing by the acmmission of which he cen- 
coives that he may be rendered au infidel 

If a person say, “if J do this, may, the 
anger of God fall upon me,” this does nut 
constitute a vow, as not being a onstomary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And eo 
also, if a wero to say, ‘May I be an 
adulterer or a dyunkard or an usarer,” becanse 
these are not generally underatood or received 
as forms of swearing. 

The following are considered the mcovt 
— and binding methods of taking ao 
oath :— 

1. Saying three times “Ly the Great 
God.” 


2. Taking the Qur dn and saying, “by what 
this contains of the word of God.” 

‘8. By placing a sword on the Qur'in. 

4. Hy saying, “I impos® upon myself 

vorcement.” 

Muhammad himself was rather givon to 
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swearing, and the Qur'an is full of wild oaths, 
one of the most terrible of which, according 
to the Prophot’s own worfls, is to ‘“‘swoar hy 
the setting stars.” (Sirah lvi. 74.) 

Burckhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabe, sayo that thene childron of tho desert 
often take hold of the middlo of a tent pole 
and swear by the life of the tent and its 
— ight be expected l 

s m expected, from the example 

set them by their Prophet, Mulaiamedsos 
are commonly guilty of taking God's name 
fn vain by swearing upon every petty occa- 
ston. Like the-pa Aia of the Greeks, tho 
word is hardly ever ont of their mouths. 

[For further information on the subject 
of Oaths, see Hamilton's Hidayah, book vi.; 
the Dwurru 'l-Mykhtar, the Raddu 'l-Mubtdr, 
and the Fatawa-i-‘Alamgtri, in loco, in which 
there are chapters devoted to the considers- 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
cumatances bf life, e.g. with respect to enter- 
ing places of residence; with regard to 
actidns; witb respoct to enting and drinking, 
speaking aid conversing ; of vows ity mana- 
mission and divorce; with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, clothing, woaring orna- 
ments, striking, killing, the paymont of 
money, &o, &o.) - 


QATH, The administration of an. 
An oath in a court of justice js not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the namo of 
God, hecduse Muhammad said, “ Whoscover 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheiat.” It 
is incumbent upon the Qasi, or judgo, to 
request the swearer ty corroborate his osth 
by reciting some of the attributes of God. 
For example, “1 swear by God, the Righ- 
teous, the Knower of Secrets,” &c. <A defon- 
dant must not be required to swear: by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he ahould say: “If it 
* true my wife is divorced, ór my slave in 
ree. 


If an oath be administered to a Jew, he 
should say, “I awear by Ged who revealed 
the 7aurat to Moson.” 

If to a Ohristian, ho should sey, “1 
awear by God who reroaled the Jnjil to 
Jesus.” 

If tos Majisi or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, “ 1] swear by God who crosted fire.” 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola: 
tor otherwise than in the name of God, in ac- 
cordance with this verse in the Qur'an. “ If 
— of them who hath created you, verily 
ps y will say God Almighty.” (Sirah xxxix. 

oath cannet be administered to infidels 
in their places of. worship, because the Qax! is 
not allowed to enter such a place. This 


applies to the places of worship of the Jews 
DA Ohristi : 


aa Well av- of idolaters. (Hi- 


— ii. p. 77.) | 

omen are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
BMishna Shed. iv. 1), forbidden to bear wit- 
nese on oath 


OBSEQUIES OF THE DEAD. 


[Janazat.} 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 
SON. [JISAYATL] 


OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
nazr (3) ie often used for an offer- 
ing, but in ita strict thoological moaning it 
oxpressod a vow. Kàhairāt (wte) pL of 
Khair, is used for ordinary acta of charity. 
Sadayah (Uae) also expresses the saro 
meaning. Niyéz (j\5) is an offering to o 
saint. Zakat (8,5}), the logal alma. 

{For au acooant of those offerings refor to 
the words. } 


OHUD. [unup.} 


OLD TESTAMENT. Al-‘Ahdu 'L 
“Atiq (Jeta) set.) Muhammad, in 
his Qur'an, -professes to reccive all tho in- 
spired books of the Old Testament. (See 

firah ij. 180: “ We believe in God, and what 
has been revealed to us, and what has bean re- 
vealed to Abraham, and Ishmael, atid Ifaao, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brought 
unto the Prophets from their Lord: and we 
will not diatingaish betwoen any of them, 
and unto Him aro we resigned " (r.e. Muslime). 
But tbero is no oridence that Muhammad 
had over seon the Jewish Scriptures, as how 
receivod by both Jews and Ohristians. In the 
Qur'an, he mentions the Juurat of Moses, 
the Zabir (Pralms) of David, and -makes 
rovernl references to the historical portions 
of the Old Teatamont; but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (either greater or mlior, of 
the Old Testament acriptures, mentioned in 
the Qur'an. 

Mnhammadan writore say there have been 
124,000 propheta, but only eight of thane 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty - 
has revealed books, and that only one hun- 
dred portions, or sukuf, and four. books, or 
kutub, have been given to mankind. .Ten 
portions to Adam, the fret of the prophets, 
fifty to Seth (not-once mentionéd in the 
Qur’in), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One hook to Moses, hiythor to 
David, another to Jesas, and the fourth tò 
Muhammad. 

Six of the prophets are snid to hayo 
brought in new laws which successively 
abrogated. the preceding, namely Adam, 
pont Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Moham- 
mad. 

It is impossible to read the Qur'fin carefully 
without arriving at the conclasion that Ma- 
hammad derivod his knowledge of the events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbine- and their Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly eays: “Judaism forms the 
kernel 6f Muhamnmiadanism, both general arid 
special. It seems an if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the, air of 
contemporary Judaism, duch Jndatem as is 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud, the 
Tose and the Midras.” (Literary Remains, 
1. 85.) 
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The following Old Testament characters 
are mentioned by name in the Qur’an :— 

Aaron, Harin; Abel, Habil; Oain, Qabil; 
Abraham, Jérdhim; Adam, Adam; Terah, 
Azar; Korah, Qarin; David, D'üd; Goliath, 
Jalit; Enoch, Idris; Elias, /lyas; Elijah 
Alyasa’ (al-Yasa‘); Ezra, ‘Uzair; Gabriel, 
Jibril, og, Yajujy; Magog, Majuj; Isaac, 
Ishaq; Ishmael, Jsma‘il; Jacob, Yutgib ; 
Joseph, }üsuf; Job, Aiyub; Jonah, Yunus ; 
Joshua, Yushat; Korah, Qarin; Lot, Lüt; 
Michael, Mik@il; Moses, Musa; Noah, Nu ; 
Pharaoh, Firaun; Solomon, Sulaiman; Saul, 
Z aiut. 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur’én, with a 


strange want of accuracy and a large admix- ` 


ture of Talmudic fable :— 

Aaron makes a calf. Sarah xx. 90. 

Oain and Abel. Sirah v. 80. i 

Abraham visited by Angels. Sürah zi 73, 
xv. 51. 

Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Sarah 
xxxvii. 101. . 

Adam, hia fall. Sarah vii. 18, ii. 84. 

Korah and his company. SdGrah xxviii. 76, 
xxix. 88, x}. 25, 

Creation of the world. Sarah xvi. 8, xiii. 
8, xxxv. 1, 13. 

David's praise of God. Sirah xxxiv. 10, 

Delugo. Sirah liv. 0, Ixix. Li, xl. 42. 

Jaoob goos to Egypt. Sarah xi. 100, 

Jonah and the fsh. Sürah vi. 86, x. 98, 
xxxvii. 189, lxvili. 48. 

—— history. Sirah vi. 84, xii. 1, 
zl. 

Manna and quails given. Sirah vii. 160, 
xx. 82. 
Moses strikes the rock. Sūrah vii. 160. 

Noah's ark. SGrah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Sürah ii. 4, s. 76, xliii. 45, 
xl. 88. ` 


Solumon’e judgment. Bürah xxi. 78. 

Queen of Sheba. Sarah xxvii. 22. 

The compiler of the Aashfu 'g-Zunin 
(ed. Fitgel, vol. ii. p. 468, article, Taurat) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
wcriptures. 

@ divides the whole into four nections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows :— 

(1) The Taurdt, or the Five Books of 

Moses. 


(2) Yasha (Joshua). 
Stfru 'l-Hukkdém (Judges). 
wt (Samuel 
a l- Muliak B). 
(8) yā (isaiah). 
Irmiyă (Jeremiah). 
Hizgil (Ezekiel). 
Yimaus (Jonah). | 
(4) Terikh. A history from Adam to the 
building of the Tomple. 
— ee 
Aiyud (Jo 
Amgal (Proverbs). | 
aS Curs qabla 'l-Mulük 
(Ecclesiastes ). 
Nash@id li-Sulaiman (Song of Solo- 


mon 
Hikmah (Wisdom). 
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An- Nawáh (Lamentations). 
Urdshatr (Esther). 
Deényal (Danie) 
‘Usair ( 
(PROPHETS, TAUBAT, ZABOR.) 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
The — of the Qur’in to the. The re- 
ferences in the Qur’aén to the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Jewa and Obristians are very 
many, aud in all oases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respuct 
and veueration. He acknowledges their in- 
spiration, admits the existence of such docu- 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

o following verses of the Qur’in, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed in chrona- 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most t from Sir William Muir’s 
Manual on “The Coran,” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge :— 

Sirah Ixxxvii 18: “ Verily this is in the 
books of yore; the booke of Abraham and 
Moses.” 

Sürah liii. 87-40: “Hath he not been told 
of that whioh is in the pagos of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully? That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another's bur- 
den, and that there shall be nothing (imputed) 
to a man, but that which he himself hath 
wrought,” &o. 

Sirah xxxii, 38-25: “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book: wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from ameng them leaders who should direct 
according to Our command, when they were 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between hem on the 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
whioh they disagree.” 

Sūrah liv. 48: “Are your unbelievers ( Ye 
Makkuns) better than those (1.6. of the days Y 
Noah, Lot, Moses, §c., just referred (o;) or 
there an immunity for you in the Sorip- 
tures?” 

Biirah xxxiv. 80: “And the unbeliovers 
say :—We will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (which was revealed) befere it.” 

Surah xii. 45: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance concern- 

it.” 

Sarah xlv. 15, 16; “ And verily We gave the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and We nourished them with plea- 
sant food, and We exalted them above the 
rest of the world; and We gave them plain 
directions in the matter (of religion ;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divino 
knowledge (or the Revelation,) had come 
unto them, out of jealousy among themselves. 
Verily, thy Lord will docide between them 
on tho Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they disagree.” 

Sarah xxxvii. 84: “ Verily when it in said 
unto them :—There is nc God but the Lord; 
they arrogantly eee shall we give 
up our gods for a phrenzied poet? Nay, he 
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cometh with the truth, and attesteth (the. 


Revelations,) of the í former) apostles. 
Barah xxxvil. 114: “ And vorily we were 
- gracisns ~» Moses and Aaron, and saved thom 
and ther poops from great tribulation: and 
We breught them sesistanco, and they worn 
the conquerors; ahd We gave them the per- 
jennus book, and directed them into the 


nt way.” 
- Strab xxvi. 194: *' Verily it (the Qur’dn) js 
a revelation from the Lord of creation; the 
faithful Spirit bath caused it to descend-on 
thy heatt, that thou mightest be one of the 
warner) in the plain Arabic tongue. And 


verily it fa in the former Beriptures. What! 
is it not a sign unto them that tho wise men ` 


of the Obildren of Israel recognize it?” 
Sirah xlvi. 12: “And when they refuse 


to be guided thereby, they say ;—this is an 
antiquated lie. Yet — lt there is the 


Book of Moses, á guido and a mercy; and | 


this Qur'tim fs a book attesting ( previous Reve- 
lation), in the Arabio kongas, to warn the 
tranegressorn, and glad ddings to the righ- 
tónun. 


Bürah xlvi. 30: “ And (cal! to mind) when 
Wa caused a oompany of bhe Genii to turt 
aside. unto thee that they might heer the 
Qur'an; And, when thoy were present thereat, 
‘they aald—Give ear. And when H was 


ended, they retamed to their le as 
werners ; eald;—Ob our i l verily 
we have heard a book reveal alter 


| morea, 


attesting the revelation that preoedeth it; i$ 


— to the trath, and unto the straight 
Ptgarsh xxXxç, 26: “And if they reject thee 
verily they who preceded them rejeo 

(thelr ptophete), who brought them. clesr 
“Seed end writmgs, and the enlightening 


Sarah Sxxv. 81: “ And that whieh We hsve |. 


rerualdd unto thee ja the truth, attesting that 
which precedeth it.” 

Sarah xix. 11: “Oh John! teke the book 
(the a ower ;—and We gave‘him 
wisdom while a child.” 

Sirah xix 28, 29: “And she (Aary) 
potnted to him (Me inyant Jeexs:) they eaid. 
—flow shall we speak with a child in the 
cradle? (The infunt Jesus) said —verily I 
am the servant of. God; he. hath given me 
the book, (ç. the Gospel), and made me a 
prophet.” ; 

Sürah xiii. 1: “ Thus doth God. the glorious 
and the wise, commanicate inspirdtion’ tnto 
thee, as he did unto those that preceded thee.” 

Sarah xiii. 12: “He bath ornained unto 
yr the religion which he oommanded unto 

oab, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commandéd anto Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesue;—seaying, Maintain 
the (tree) religion, and not at variance 
therein.” 

. Bairah xl. 14, 15: “And they did not 
differ until after the knowledge (of Divine 
Revelation) came, unto them, rebellious! 
among themselves: and unlesa the word h 

gono forth- trom thy Lord (respiting them) 
until a fixed time, verily the matter hed been 
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decided botwéen them. And verily they that 
ihe — ioe hook eee a 
eà onbt reapacting the same, ‘Where- 
fore invite (men wnte the ares faith), and stand 
fast ae thou hast been commanded, and follow. 
nob tboir desires. And say, I believe in what- 
ever books God hath revealed, and I ami com- 
manded ¢0 dealde between you God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. Tu'un will (bs reckone. 
bur works—to you, yours. There ia no greun 
of dispute between ney and-you. God will 
gather us together, and to ‘shall be the 

Sftrab xl. 55, 56: “And verily We gave 
unto Mosés geldenee, and We eaused the 
Ohildren’ of Isradl to inherit the book,—a 
guide and an admonition unto people of under: 
standing hearts. Wherefora be patient, for 
the promise of God is true, and ask pardon 
for thy sin,” &o, 

Sirah xl, 72: “They who reject the book 
and. that which We have sent our messengers 
with (the Old and New Testament), —they 
shall know; w the cellars ahall be. on 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be ‘into hell;~then shell they 
be burned in. the Are.” 


Sirah xxv. 86: “And verily We gave 


‘Moses the book, and We appointed his bro- 
p,” 


ther Aaron his helpar. 

Streh xx. 182: And (hey (ie Quraish) 
Bay If he dath not bring us a siga from 
his Lord (we-will not believe).’ What! bath 
not an evident demonstration oome unto them 
in the former n. l 

firah xliii. 438: “ And ask those of Qur 


AY whem We have sent bolora thee, 


whether We have appointed any besides the 
Merciful, as e God whom they should wor. 


ship.” 

Sarah xui. 111; “Itis not à story fabri 
coated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 


| every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 


people that believe.” x 
Sarah xi. 17, 18: “These are tor 
whom there is no portion in the hext life but 
fire:.and that. which they have done shall 
rish therein; vain will that be which the 
ave wrought. What! (shall such a one be 
equal wnto him) who préceédeth upon a plain 
reotion. frm his Lord; and a witness hom 
Him (te. from the éttendeth him, and 
before him: (oF it) ie the Book of Moses a 
guide and a meroy.” 

Strah xj. 8; “And verily We gave Moses 
tho hook, and they fell to variance regarding 
it. And bad not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
hetween them; and verily they are in per- 
plexing doubt sonnerning the earmo.” 

Sfirah x. 87: * And Qur’in ia not such 
that it scald hava been fabricated ‘by. other 
than God; but it is an — of that (i.e. . 
of those Seriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book,—there is no-doubt, 
therein,—frem the Lord of creation, What! 
will they say, ho (Muhammad) hath forged 
it? Say,—then bring a Surah like unto it.” 

Strah x. 98: “If thou art in doubt regard- 


56 
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ing that which We have sent down unto thoe, 
then ask those who read tho book (reveuled) 
before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord; be not therefore 
amongst those that dosbt.” 

Sirah vi. 20: Those to whom We have 
given tbe book recognize him as they recog- 
nise their own sons. Thoy that have destroyed 
their uwn souls, these believe not.” 


Sirab vi. 90: “ These are they cç whom : 


Wo have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these (the Quraish) disholivve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
anto a people who are not disbeliovers there- 
in. These are they whom God hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the gaidance of 
thom.” 

Sūrah vi. 92: “And they do not esti- 
mate (lod with a just estimation, when they 
gay,—God lhath not sant down—(i¿. rerealed, 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Muses hronght, a light and a 
direction to mankind? Yo (var. read they) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye (or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal much: and ve are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
--God: then leave them to sport in their 
follies.” 

Sirah vi 93: ° And this book We have 
revealed, —blessed,—ocertifying the truth of 
thas (revelatios) which precedoth it, and that 
thou mightust admonish the pene of the 
city (Mekkah and those around it. 

rah vi. 114: “He it is that bath sent 
down to yon the book, explaining (aif 
things;) and those to whom Wo have given 
the book know that it (the Qu’én) bath been 
sent down from thy Lord in truth Wherefore, 
be not thou (O Mahammad) among those that 
doubt.” 

Sürah vi. 124: ©“ And when a verse cometh 
auto them, they say,—We will not believe 
until there ia brought unto us (a revelation 
like unto that which the apostles of G 
brought.” 

Sürah vi 164; “ Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as te whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction und a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Sarah vi. 165: “ And this book (te Qur'an) 
We have sent down,—bledsed; whereforc 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may Gnd 
meroy ; lest ye should say,—Verily the Sori - 
ture hath been rev to two people (the 
Jews and Christians) before as, and we are 
ignorant of their reading ;—or lest ye should 
say,—lIf the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, wo surely would have followed ita direc- 
lion better than they ; and now vorily a clear 
exposition hath come unto you from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” &o. 

Sirah xxviii. 44: “ verily We gave 
Mosen the book, after that We had destroyed 
the former generations,—an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and a mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Sdrab xxviii. 47: “And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount Sinai, when We called vut 
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ie Moses ;) but (thou art) a mercy from L 
rd, that thou mayest admonish a peo: 
unto whom no warner hath come before th. 
if perchance they may receive admonitivn : 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity i 
the evil works they have committed, th 
should say,—Oh Lord ! if thon hadst sent u! 
us a prophet, we had followed thy reve 
tions, and been of the number of the believe 
And now that the truth hath como unto th. 
from us, they ray,—if there were to come 
revelation) like unto that which came wu 
Moses (we should believe). What! do th 
not disbelieve in that which was given u: 
Moses heretofore ; they say,—two imposta 
that mutually assist one anothor; and th 
say,—verily we rajoct them both. Say. 
bring a book from God that guideth m 
aright than these two, if ye be true; and 
they answer not,” &o. 

Surah xxviii. 58: ‘Those to whom \ 
have given the Scripture before it oe bef: 
the Qur'an,) beliove theroin ; and when it (: 
Qur'an) is read uuto them, they say,— We ! 
lieve in it; verily it in the truth from o 
Lord, surely wo were Muslims from before. 

Sirah xxiii, 26: “And verily We ga 
Moses the book, if haply they might be 
rected; and We made the son of Mary a: 
his muther a sign,” &o. 

Sarah xxi. 7: “And We sent not bef: 
thee (us Apostles) other than men who 
Wo inspired: ask, therefore, the pooplo 
the Scripture, uf ye know it not.” 

Sarah xxi 49: “ And verily We gave Mos 
and Aaron the distinction (ul-Furgdn), and 
light, and an admonition to the pious,—the 
who fear their Lord in secret, aud wi 
tremblo for the hour (of Judgment). Th 
blessed admonition also We have sent dow 
will ye therefore deny it?” 

Sarah xxi. 105: “And verily We ha: 
writton in thọ Paalun, after the Law, th 
‘my servants, ihe righteous, shall inherit t! 
earth.” 

Bürah xvii. 2: “ And We gave Moseas ti 
book, and made it a direction to the Ohildre 
of Israel, (saying)—Take ye not other thi 
Me for a patron. 

Sarah xvii. 4, 5,and 7: * And We declan 
in the book, i» respect of the Ghikdren . 
Ieracl,—saying, Ye shall surely work cu: 
tuptly on tho earth twice, and ye ahali | 
elated with great arrogance. And when tl. 
threat of the first of these two (visitation 
came to pass, We sout against you our se: 
vants of terrible strength, &c., and when tb 
threat Fd the second (visitation) came | 


Sirah xvii. 55: “And verily We have b. 
stowed favour upon some of the prophel 
more than upon othors, and We gave Davi 
tho Psalms?’ &o. 

Sarah xvii. 108: “Say,—Bolieve in it (44 
Qur'an), or beliove not ;—verfly they unt 
whom the knowledge (of Divine Revelation 
hath been given antericr to it, wheu they hea 
it recited unto them, fall down upon thei 
faces worshipping: and they say,— Praise 
be vur Lord : verily the promise vf our Lor. 
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ulfilled. And they fall. down on their 
« weoping, and it increaseth their humi- 


urah xvi. 43: “And We have not sent 
re.thee other than men whor We have 
irol;—whorofure ask the people of the 
pture if yo know not. ( We sent them) 
ı uvidont signe and books, and We have 
duwn unto thee the revelation, that thou 
htest make known to mankind that which 
' been revealed to them, that haply they 
ht reflect.” 
tirah xiii. 45: ‘And those who disbelieve 
—Thou art not sent :—say,—-God sufficoth 
a witness between me and between you, 
also he with whom is the knowledge of 
hook.” 
trah xxix. 27: “ And We gave to him 
to Abraham) Isaac and Jacob, and We 
‘ed among his descendante prophecy and 
book.” 
firab xxix. 46: “And contend not with 
people of the book (Jews and Christians) 
in a generous manner, excepting those of 
n who aet wickedly; and say,—We be- 
© in that which hath been revealed to 
and in that which hath boon revoalod 
‘ous and your God and our God is one, and 
are to Him resigned.” 
tirah xxix. 47; And thus have We sent 
'n to thee the book (the Qur'an,) and those 
en We have given the Scripture believe 


ürah vii: 158: “ And I will shortly write 
n it (i.e. my mercy,) for those who fear the 
d and give alms, and those who believe 
our signa: those who shall follow the 
stle,—the illiterate prophet,—whom they 
ll find written (i.e. described) in the Pon- 
‘uch and in the Gospel among them; he 
lil command them to do that which is 
ollent,” to. 

‘drah vii. 168: “ And (call to mind) when 


Lord commanded that there should cer- ` 


uy be aont against them (i.e. the veer 
il the day of resurrection those that woul 
‘at them with grievous distress ;—verily 
Lord is swift in vengeance, and hoe-is 
nly forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 
sed them in theea th amongst the nations; 
re are of them th = are virtuous, and there 
of them that ar not so. And We proved 
m with blessings, and with adver , if 
chance they night return. And there 
seeded after them a generation that inhe- 
d the book, who receive the temporal 
antage of this vorld, and eay,—It will bo 
civen unto us. And if there come unto 
m an advantage the like thereof, they 
opt it. What! hath there not been taken 
n them the covenant of the book, that 
v should not say of God other than,the 
at and they diligently study that which is 
rein. 
‘irah Ixxiv. 80 : “Over it (Hell) are nine- 
1angels; and We have not made the guar- 
18 of the fire other than angels; and We 
o Dot expressed their number, except as a 
| to those who disbelieve, and in order 
t those to whon We have given the book 
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may firmly believe, and that they who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers.” 

Strah ij. 1-5: “ This is the book in which 
there ie no donht,—s guide to the pious ;— 
they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and apend out of that which we have 

rovided them with;—and they who believe 
n that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk acoor to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Sirah ii. 36: “Oh QOhildren of Israel! re- 
member My favour wherewith I have favoured 
yous and fall My covenant.—I likewise will 

úlñ] your covenant; and fear Mo, and believe 

in that whioh I have revealed, attesting the 
truth of the (Scripture) which is with you: 
and be not the first to roject the same; and 
sell not my revelation for a small price; and 
clothe not the trath with error, and do not 
conceal the truth while ye know it.” 

Sarah ii. 50: “And when We gave Moses 
the book and the distinction (between good and , 
evil,—Furqdn,)—If haply ye might be di- 
rected.” 


Sirah ii. 71: ‘And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madinah,) meet the believers, they say,— 
We believe; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say,—Why do ye 
acquaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you: before your Lord? What do ye not nn- 
derstand? Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 
which they mske public.” 

Sirah ii. 79: “ What do ye (the Jews) be- 
lieve in part of the book, and reject part 
thersof? But whosoever amongst you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis- 
grass in the present life, and in the Day of 

udgment they shall be cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

Sirah ii. 81: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and cauéed prophets to arise after 
him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him with tho 
Holy Spirit.” 

Sirah ii. 89: ‘And when a Book (i.¢. the 
Qur'én) came unto them from God, attesting 
the truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 

ying for victory over those who disbe- 
ieve); yet when that came unto them which 
they recognised, they rejected the same.” 

Sirab i. 83: “ And when it is said unto 
them :—Believe in that which God hath 
revealed ; they say;—We believe in that 
which hath been revealed unto us; and 
they reject that which (Aath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the truth attesting 
that which ie with them.” 

Sirah li. 65: ‘And verily Moses came 
unto you with evident signs (vr revelations) ; 
then ye took the calf,” &o. 

Sirah H.86: “ For he (Gabriel) hath caused 
it (the Qur’én) to descend upon thy heart, 
by the command of Ged, attesting that 
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(Scripture) which is before it, and a direc- 
tion and good tidings to the believers,” 
_ Sirah ii. 96- «And when a prophet oame 
anto them from God, attesting that (Scrip- 
ture) which is with thom, a party. of those 
who have received bhe Scripture cast the 
Book .of God bebiud their backs, as if thoy 
knew it not.” 

Sirah ii 107; ” Tbe Jows say, the Ohris- 
tians are not (/waoide ; and 


upon anyt 
the Obristians say the Jows are net Pode 
the 


upon anything; and yot they read 
ture.” 


Sirah ji, 15V (seo álsc Surah'lii, 793 : “ Say, 
—We bellove in | 
revealed. unto us, aud in what hath heen re- 
vealed unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes; and iù 
what hath been given ante Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in vhat hath beun giren unto the 
propheta from their Lord: ve make no dis- 
tihotion between any of them; and ynto Him 
We are resigned. 
- . Bürab il, 1839; “ Verily Wo saw thee turn 
eboat thy face into the Heavens; wherefore 
We will cause thee to turn towards a giblab 
that wiil please thee —turn therafore thy face 
towards the holy temple: wheresvover thon 
art, tury thy faca towards it. Aud vorily 
those to whom the Soripturo hath been given, 
they know that this is the truth from their 
Lord, and Got fg not unmindfal of that whioh 
they do. And jf thou —— unto those 


Scrip- 


to whom the Seripturo hath been given. every 


-kind of ga, they would not follow-thy giblah, 
nor wilt thou follow, their qiblah,” &v. 

Sirah ij. 149: “ Those to whom We have 
given the Soripture recognise him as they 
fecognisé théir own sons; but verily à seo- 
tion of them hide the (ruth, although they 
know it” 

Sirah ‘ii, 169: “‘Vorily they tbat: sonceg! 
the Scripture which God hath revealod, and 
sell it for a small price:—these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
ehall noč speak unto thom on tho Day of 
Judgment, neither shall He — 


them ; 
they shall have bitter torment, 


ose. are 


hey that have bought error at tho price of ` 


irection, and punishment at the price of 

n:—how shall thuy endure the fire | — 

* — nee — down. the ate 

truth; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book aré in a grievous sro" l 

Sarah ii, 209; “| Mankind-was one peaple, 

and God sent prepheta as obers-of goo? 


A 


tidings, and warners: and He-sent_ down the 
Seripture with them in troth, ¢haf it might 
docide between r.en in that in which they 


‘differed :—aud they differed not therein, ex- 
copting those to whom it -was given, after 
there can» to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly: dmongst themsolvos; and God 

uidéd those that bolieved to the truth oon- 
Corning which they apana, by His will” &c. 

Sü il 254: “ Of these prophets. We have 
preferred sume above othors. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and Hè hath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
gave unto Josus, the Son of Mary, evident 


‘God and h'what hath been- 
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signs, and We. NTA Him by tho 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would oot have con- 
tended with one another, after the evident 
signa (or plain revelations) hed come unto 
them, . Yet thoy fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that belived: and 
amongst them were thobe that disbelieved: 
And if God had wished, they hed not con- 
tended with one another; but God doeth that’ 
which pleaseth Him.” 
d li. 286: “The apostle believeth in 
thet which hath becv.ravealed unto him from 
his Lord; and tho taithful, éveryone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and lin 
His books, and in His apostles; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.” 
Strab lvil. 18: * And those that believe in 
God, and in His apostles. these. are the 


righteous, and the witnesses with their Lord ; 


they havo their reward snd their light; but 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our revola- 
tions of falsehood, these are the companion.” 
of hell-ñré.". 
“Sarah lvii. 25; “ We have verily sent Our 
aposiles with dyidén} demonstrations; aod ` 
@ revealod unto them the Soriptare, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice ; 
and Wo revealed (tho ugo of) Iron wherein is 
great strongth, apd advantages to mankind, 
apdiin order {bat God in ht hnow whio as- 
aisteth him and his. apostles in sevret,—for 


God 3a mighty and glorious: And. verily We 


sent — — oie We p - 
amonget their pos » prophecy and the. 
Scripture nd — were those that 
wore rightly direoted, bot many of them were 
evil-doors. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow.in their footsteps;. and We 
caused Jesus, tho Son of Mary, to anoceed | 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
put into the héarts of his followers compas- 
sion and mercy; and as to Monasticism the 
invented the same,—(We did. not prescribe 
unto’them,]—simply out of a desire to I 
God, bnt y have not observed it with a 
ht observance. And We have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh yo that believe! 
fear God, and believe in Hia prophet. He 
will give you a dowblé portion of His mercy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and toutes yon, for.the Lord fs 
lorgiving and morsiful.” 
qinongut the’ people of She Hook, ami the 
st the people of the Book, an ° 
idolaters, did not waver until there dame anto 
—— — 
purep oontaining iptures. And- 
thoes to whom the Soriptures have been givon 
did not fall to variance, until after a clear 
(Xevglation) had’ eome unto tlum:; and the 
Are not commanded (is their awn Scriptures 
otherwise than that théy should worship G 
rendering unto Him the orthodox worship, ex 
that they should observe pr er, aad give 
alms; and this fe the right faith.” . ` 
Sdrab Ixii. 5- ‘‘ The likeness of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tourat), and 
do- not discharge (the obligations of) it, is as 
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the likeness of. the Ass laden with booke. 
Mvi is tho likeness uf the people which re- 
jectoth the sigus of God: and God. doth not 
guide the unjuet. people.” f 
Sirah xlviii. os; “ Diuhammad ia the pro- 
piot of God; aid those who follow him are 
ercé againat the anbélievers.: but compas- 


| 


sionate among themecives.. Thou inayést sed | 


them bo down, prostrating theme lves, 
seeking the favour of God snd his pleadure. 
Thoir signs are in théir faqes from the marks 
of their prostration. This is the likenoss of 
thèm in the Pentateuch and the likenoss.of 
them in the Gospel,—as a seed which putteth 
forth ite etalk and atregtheneth it, and 
awelleth and riseth ou its stem, and db- 
lighteth the sower thoreof,—-that the unbe-, 
lievers may be indignant thereat.” f 

Sirab: Ixi. 6: And when Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, said :— O children of Isracl, verily I 
am an stle of God auto you, attesting 
es a : before me ot — a 
gi lad tidings of an apostle that shal) 
como afto mo, whose SAD da Ahmad {the 


Strah iv. 48: “ Hest thou not'seer thoas to 
whom We here given a portion of the. Scrip- 
turef—they buy errur, and desire that ye 
msy err from the way: énd, God beat’ 
knoweth your enemiés. God sufficets for a 
patron, and God snfñboth for a helper. ` Of 
thos@ who profejs Judalsm whəro are that 
dislocate words from their pl&8coa. and say— 
Sere have heardy—and, have disobeyed’; and, 
ee > poe hearken without ae a j: 
‘look upon us’; twisting with their tongnes, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
! we have heard and obéyad’; and,‘ hearken’) 
and, ‘look poh us’; it bad been bettar for 
them and more upright: bat God hath oursed 
them for their unbelief, and they shall not 
helfeve, excepting a fer. O ye unto whom 
the Scriptures have bosir given! believe in 
what Wo buve revealed: attesting that 
(Scripture). which is with yeu, before We 
deface -your .countonsnces, and turn. them 
front backwards, or curse them as We cursed 
those Who (broké) the Sabbath; and the 
commend of. the Lerd was fulfilled. 


Sirah fy: €): “ Haat thou’ not seen those 


to.-whom a portion af the Scripture bath been 
given? they belicve im false goda and idols, 
and they say to ‘the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in tho way than those wha 
believs.” ` : 

- Sarah _iv. 62: *Do they envy mankind 
tbat which God hath given.them of His 
Lonnty’ «Aud verily Wa gave to the children 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
gave them a niighty kingdom. Amongst 
‘them are those that believe in Him and those 
also that turn away from Him.” 

. Oral iv. 68: “ Hagt thou not seen those 
who fahey that they -beliéve in that which 
bath been ‘revealed unto thee, and in that 
which hath been revealed before thee? Thoy 
` desire to gd for a: mutual decision unto the 
idol Jaghut: yét verily they have been cóm- 
manded to disbelieve therein, arid Satan de- 
sireth to deccive them into a wide deception.” 
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Sarah iv 180: “To God belongs whatever 
is in the heavens and in the earth, and verily 
We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
was given before you, and you likewise,— 
Fear God, and, if ye disbelioye, verily te God 
pbelongeth whatsocevar is in the heavens and 
inthe earth” ` 

SOrah iv. 185: “O ye that believe! believe 


. io God and ín His prophet, and in the book 


and, | 


| 





i 
l 


which Ho hath revosled to His prophet, and 

in the book which He revealed from before ; 

‘and whoever disbelleves in God, and in His 

Is, and in His books, and in His prophets, 

&nd in the last day, verity he hath wandered 

into a wide error, os 
SGrah iv, 149; “Verily they that reject 

Qod and His apostles, and seek to mako a 
distinction betweon God and His apostles; 
and say,—We believe in a part, and we reject ` 
a part; anà seak to take a path between the 
same; these sre. infidels iu. reality, and We 
have prepared. fcr the infidels án ignomi-' 

nions punishment. But they that believe in 

God and in His apostles, and make uo dis- 
tinction between any of them, to these We 
shall sarolv give their reward, and God is 
forgi and merciful. The people of the 
book wiil ask thee that thou canse a book to 

doscend upon them from the heavens, ahd: 

verily they asked Moses fir a greater thing 
than that,” &o. ` 

Sfrab iv. 161) “Bat those of them that 
are grounded in knowledge, and the faithfal, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
unto thee, ahd in that which hath heen re- 
vealed before thee. And thodée that observe 

rere and give alms, and the believers in 
ho and in tho last dáy, unto these shall Wo 
give a great reward. Verily We haro ro- 

‘realed our will unto thee, as We révealod our 
will unto Abrahsin, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacb, and the Tribes, and Jeéur, ani 

Job, and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon 
and We gave unto David the Pealnis; an 

Apostles; whom We have already made meh- 

tion of unto thee; and Apostles, of whom We 

have not made meation anto thee; and Gud 
épak6 with Moses in open discourso,”&c 

` Sirab iv. 169: “ Ye people of the baok.! 
commit riot extrevaganos in your religion; 

and say not of God other than the truth. 

For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the Son’ of 
Mary, ig an apostle of God, and His word 

which he placed in Mary, ari a spirit from 

Ilim. ‘Wherefore believe. i God, ind in His 

apottle; and say not,—“the Trinity” ;—re- 

frain: it will be better for you. For verily 

God is one God ;—far exalted is He above the 

ponsibility that there should be unte Hitn pro- 

gény 1. to Him belongeth whatever is in the 
eavens and in tho earth, and He sufficeth as 

w guartiag.” 

Grah -dii 2: “God! there is no Qod 
but He, the living, the eternal. He hath 
eadaed to descend upon thee the Scripture 
in truth, attesting that which ip before it: 

` and He set down the Totrat and the Gospel 
from ‘before for the guidance of mankind: 
and He dent down the Purqds Verily they 
that reject the signs.of God, to them shall be 
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a fearful punishment. 
God of vengeance.” 
Sirah iii. 19: ‘* And those to whom the book 
was given, did not fall to variance until after 
that the knowledge came unto them, wickedl¥ 
among themselves.” 
Sirah iii. 23: “Seest thou not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
iven? 


And God is mighty, a 





od, that it might decide between them. , 


Then a party of them turned away, und went 
aside. That was because they say,—-the 
fire shall uot touch ua, but for a limited 
numbet of days. And that which they have 
devised hath deceived them io their reli- 
gion.” 

Sdrah ili. 48: “And (God) shall teach 
Him (Jesus) tho Scripturo, and wisdom, and 
the Tour&t, and the Gospel ;—anid (shall send 
Him as) an Apostle unto tho Children of 
leraol. (Jesus shall say) Vorily | have come 
unto you—... attesting the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourat, ad that I may make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 


you. 

Sarah iii. 64: “O ye people of the Book ! 
why do ye dispute concerning Abraham ?— 
seeing that neither the Tourât nor the Gospel 
was revealed until after him; do Ye not 
understand? Ah! yeuro they which dispute 
concerning that of which yə havo know- 
ledge: why, therefore, do yo dispute oonoern- 
ing that of whieh ye have no knowledge? 
and God knoweth, but ye know not.” 

Strah iii 68: A party of the People of 
the Book desire to causé thee to go astray: 
but they shall not cause (any) to xo astray, 
excepting their own souls, and they percoive 
it uot. Oh People of the Book! why do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye boar testi- 
mony (thereto)? O peuple uf the Book | why do 
ye Clothe the truth with that which is falso, 
and hide the truth, while ye snow (it)? and a 
party of the people of the book say,—Believe 
In that which is sent down unto thuse that 
believe,.in the early part of the day; and re- 
joct (it, in) the latter part thereof; it haply 
they may turn back: and, believe not (any) 
excepting him that folluweth your religion. 
Say,—Verily the direction is the direction of 
God, that there should be given unto ope ve 
to Muhammad, a revelation) like unto that 
which hath been yiven unto you Or, will they 
dispute with you befure your Lord? say,— 
Verily favour ia in the hand of God: He 
giveth it anto whomsoever He pleaseth ; and 
God ie widely comprehensive lin His mercy) 
and wise.” 

Sarah iii. 77: ‘‘ And verily amongst them 
ie a party that twist their tongues in (read- 
ing) the book, that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book ; 
and thoy suy,— it is (rom God,’ and it is not 
frum God; and they speak a falsehood con- 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

Sirah iii. 78: “It becumeth not a man 
that God should give him a book, and wis- 
dom, and prophecy, and that he should then 
say to mankind, worshippers of me be- 
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sides God; but rather, Be ye perfect, inas- 
much as ye know the book, and inasmach as 
yo study it.” 

Sūrah iii. 80: “ And (call to mind) when 
God made a covenant with the prophets, 
(saying) This verily is the book and the wis- 

om which I have given unto you; thereafter 
shall come an Apostle attesting the truth of 


hey were callod unto the book of : that (Scripture) which is with yvu; ye shall 


surely believe in bira, and assıst Lin.” 

Sirah iii. 93; “ All food was iawful to the 
QOhildren of Israel, excepting that which 
Tarael made unlawful to himself, befere the 
Tourat was revosled. Say,—Bring hither 
the Tour&t, and read it, if ye be truo. And 
whoever contriveth a lie concerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors.” 

Sirah iii. 99: “Say; O ye People of the 
Book! why do yo disbelieve in the signs of 
God, and God is witness of that whioh ye do ? 
Say, O yo People of the Book! why do yo 
hinder from the way of Qod him thut be- 
lieveth, desiring to make it (the way of God) 
crouked, while ye are witnesses ? ” 

Sirah iii, 118: “They are not all alike. 
Amongst the People of the Book there is an 
upright race that read the signs (or revela- 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe in God and 
the last day, and command that which is just 
and dissuade from that which ig wicked, and 
they make haste in doing good works. Thevso 
are the virtuous ones.” 

Sarah iii. 119; * Behold, ye are they that 
love them (ths Jews) and they do not love 
you, and ye believe in the entire Scrip- 
ture.” 


Sirah iii. 184: “They who say that God 
hath made a covenant with us, to the effect 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
he cometh unto us witb a sacritice to be oon- 
sumed by tira:—nxay,—Vorily apostles have 
coomo unto you before me, with evident do- 
monotrations, aud with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefure, have ye elain them, 
if ye be truc? and if they accuse thee of im- 

sture, verily the apostles before thoe have 

een accused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and thə Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Sirah iii. 188: “And when God took u 
covenant from those to whom the book was 
given,—that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, und they threw it (the covenant) 
behind their backs, and sold it for a small 
price, and woeful is that which they have. 
sold it for; think not that they who rejoice 
in that which they have done, and desire to 
be praised for that which they haye nos done. 
shall escape from punishment. To thew 
shall be a grievous punishment.” 

Surah iii, 190: “ And verily of the Peuple 
of the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and in that which hath been revealed to 
you, and in that which hath been revealed to 
them, submissive unto God; they sell not the 
signs of God for « small vrice. These are 
they who have their reward with their Lord ; 
for God is ewift in taking account.” 
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Sirah v. 14-16: ‘‘And for that they have | hath revealed, and follow not their vain də- 


broken their covenant, We have cursed 
them, and We have made their hearts hard; 
they dislocate the word from its place, and 
they have forgotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thon wilt not cease 
to discover deceit in them, excopting a few 
of thom. But pardon thor, and forgive, for 
God loveth the benoficent. And of those 
that say, We are Christians, we have taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for- 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- 
monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between thom, until the Day of 
Judgment; and God will surely then declare 
unto them that which they have wrought. O 
people of the Book! verily our apostle hath 
come unto you; he shall make manifost unto 
you much of that which ye have hiddon of 
the book, and he shall pass over much.” 

Sirah v. 47: “O thon apostle! let not 
those grieve thee who make baste after infi- 
delity from amongst them that say, ‘ We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not. And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false- 
hood ; they apy out for anothor pe>ple that 
aome not unto thee. They dislocato tho word 
from out of its place They say, ‘If this be 
given you, then receive it— but if it be not 
given you, then beware.’” 

ürah v. 60: “And how will they make 

thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the Tourft, in which is the command 
of God? Then they will turn their back after 
that. and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the Tourfts therein is guid- 
ance and light The prophets that submitted 
themselves to God judged thoreby those that 
were Jews; and the doctors and priests (did 
the same), m aceordance with that which was 
confided to their oharge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. Whorefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thou 
the signs of God for a small price. And he 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 
revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
We have written for them,—verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth; and for 
wounding retaliation; and he that remitteth 
the same as alms it shall be an atonement 
unto him. And he that jndgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And We caused Jesas, the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting: the Scri 
preceded it; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attosts 
the Tour&t that preceded it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious ;—that the 
people of the Gospel might judge acorns 
to that which God hath revealed therein, an 
he that doth not judge according to that 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the 
flagitions ones. And We have revealed unto 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Serip- 
ture) which precedeth It, and a custodian (or 
a witness) thereof. Whorefore judge between 
them in accordance with that which God 


sires (by swerving) away from that which hath 
come unto thee. To every one of you have 
We given a law and a way; aud if God had 
leased, He had made you all of one faith ;— 
but (He hath not done so, in order) that He 


i might try you in thot which He hath given 


ure of the Tourft which | 


| 


you.” 

Sirah v. 68: “ Say, —O people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, but that we believe in God, and in 
that whioh hath heon revealed unto as, and 
in that which hath been revealed from 
before?—but tho moet of you are evil 
doers.” 

Sirah v. 77: ‘Say:—O ye pedple of the 
Book! yə are not grounded upon anything, 
until ye aet up (or observe) the Tourat and 
tho Gospel, and that which bath been revealed 
unto you from your Lord.” 

Sirah v. 91: “Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believe to be the Jews and 
the idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the | 
moat friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who say, We are 
Christiana. That la bocanse there aro 
amongst them clergy and monks, and the 
are not arrogant. When they hear that whic 
hath beer revealed to the prophet, thou wilt 
see their eyes flowing with tears because of 
that which they recognise of the truth. They 
say, O our Lord! we believe; write us down 
with tho witnesses; and what should hinder 
us that we should not believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of the truth? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro- 
dace us amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they have said, 
with gardens throngh which flow rivulets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is tho 
reward of the virtuous.” 

Streah v. 119: “And (call to mind) when 
(tod said,—O Jesus, Son of Mary! remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when I strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age; 
and I taught thee the Scriptures, and wis- 
dom, and the Tourat, and the Gospel; and 
when thou madost of clay in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command; and 
thou healedst the hlind and the leper by My 
command; and when thon didst raise the 
dead by My command. . . . And when I apako 
hy inspiration unto the apostles, saying.— 
Believe in Mo, snd in My apostle (i.e. Jesus ;) 
thoy said,—We bolieve; bear witness that we 
are true believers.” 

Sirah Ixvi. 18: * And Mary the daughter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity; and 
We breathed into her of Our spirit, snd she 
attested the words of her Lord and His 
Scriptures, and was amongst the pious.” 

Siirah ix. 118: “ Verily, God ath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 
if they fight in the ways of God :—and whe- 
ther they slay or be slain, tho promise of God 
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thereupon is true iv the Tonrit, and in the 
Gospel, and in the Qur'an.” (caaeriaNiry, 
JEWS, JUDAISM.) | 


OMER. [‘umar.] 


OMMIADES. Arabio Band Unigi- 
yah (Ze 9), or ad-Daulatu ‘l- Uma: 
wiyah (Byed\ B3). The dynasty of 
Khalifaha who — from aH. 41 (aD. 
681) to a.m. 189 (4.0. 750), deaqcendod from 
Mu‘atiyah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah cf the Quraish tribe. Mu‘éwiyah, 
the son of Abi Sufyan, took possession of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 


established hig capital at Damasens. Tha ` 


dynasty includes the names of foarteen Khali: 
a. 


. Mu‘dwiyab, an. 41. 

. Yazid (son of Mu‘dwiyab), am 60. 

» Mu‘awiyab IL. (con of Yarid), a.. 64. 

. Marwan I (son of al-Hakam), as. 64. 
Abdo 11 Malik (son of Marwan), a.q. 65. 

i ~ Al-Walid (son of ‘Abaw'l-Malik), a.m. 


T. Sulaimăn (sou of ‘Abdu 'l-Malik), a.t1. 


94. 

8. Umar II. (son of ‘Abdu 'l--Agiz, son of 
Marwin), a.g. 99. 

9. Yazid IT. (son ot ‘Abdu 'l-Maltk), an. 


101. . 
ian Hishém (pon of ‘Abdu I-Mahk), a.u. 


ll. Al-Walid Il. (son of Yazid), a.n, 125, 
12 Yazid (II. (son of al-Walid), ati. 126. 
18. Íbrkbim (eon of al-Walfd) a.v. 126. 

14, Marwia II: (sen of Muhammad;'son of 
“Marwin), 4.8. 137+132. 

The Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
tho brothera Tbrâbim and ‘Ab& 1. Abbés, and 
refased to acknowledge Marwin. Marwan 
- was afterwards defeatéd on the banks of the 
Zab, and ilad to Egypt, whero he was again 
defuated and slain, an 132 (a.D. 750), snd 
Ab 'l-‘Abhas was proclaimed Ehalifah. 

4 


—— s] > 


[8mArisAH.] 
OPTION. (KHIYAR. | 
ORDINATION. here is no cere- 


mony in Islum corresponding to the Ohristian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imm of a moeque: 
is — by the chief man of position 
‘binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawis of reputation certify aato the 


learning and ability of their — by bind- 


ing a turban on. their heads and authorising 


them totoach. But it is not a custom’ of the 
Muslim rebgion. 


ORNAMENTS. Meh are 


bited from tho uae oí ornaments of gà 


rohi- 
such 


as ringa und tho like, bocuuse they aro ex- 


pressly fornidden by the Prophet. Orna- 
mente of silver are likewise unlawful, but 
vxoeptivna are made with respect to signet 
rugs girdles, or swords, which may be orna- 
mented with silver, y , YOL iv. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says elie Prophet condemned tho 


nao of little bellaoas ornaments for children, 


spenk to them with kindly speech. 


ORPHANS 


for ho sai there was a devil in every bell 
Tby Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear- 
ing of go!d rings, and he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ornaments. (Afishkat, 


The Wabhahbis caudemn tho use of orna- 
ments and silk drusees, 


ORPHANS. Arabic yatim (pea), 
pl yutāmő. In Muhammadan law, the torm 
is used for a child whose father is 
— — 

uhammad gave very. al instructions. 
in the Qur'ën as to the treatment of orphans: 
See Sarah iv. 2-7.:— 

“And give to tio orphans their property 
and substitute not: worthleas things of your 
own fur their valaahle ones, and enjoy act 


book gx, ch. il.) 


their property in addition to your owns verily 


this is a great. crime; and H ye are appre- 
hensive that ye shall not deal fairly with 


‘orphans, then, of other women who seem 


geod in your eyes, marry but two, or three, 
or fonr; and if yo still fear-that ye shai{ not 
act equitably, then one only, or the slaves. 
whom ye have acquired; this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give womon 
their dowry aa a free gift; hut. if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
thereof to yon, then enjoy it us convenjunt 
and profitable. And ontrust net to the inoa- 
pable tho substance which God kath placed 
with — & means of support, but main- 
tain ¢ therewith; and olotke them, = 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage; and if ye pereelye in them 


& sound judgment, then hand over their sub- 


stance te thew; but consume ye it not pro- 
fugely and hastily. Only because thay have 
attained their majority. And lef the rich 
gusriinn not oven touch it; nad let him who 
is poor, then use it for hia support with dis- 
cretion. And when ye make oyer their sub- 
etance to them, then take witnesses in their 


presence. (iod alo. taketh a sufiicient 
account.” 
According to al-Baizawt and the Jalalan, 


the Muslim commentslors uodersiand these 
verses differently.. Mfr. Sale says the true 
m seems to be; Mubsmmad, advisi 

his followers that if they found they uboald 
wrong the female orphans under their: care, 
either by marrying them against their inclina- 
tions, for the sake of their riches or boant y, or 
by not a or g tham so weil a 
they ough} by reason of their having slready 


‘several wives, they should rather vhodse to 


marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
sin. Others say that when thia passaye was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of, orphana, and yet malti- 
lied wives to's great excess and used them 

l or, af others write, gave themselves up.to 
fornication, which oocasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must be 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphane, they had as great 
reason to apprehend they. could not. deal 


OTHMAN 


quitably with so many wives, and therefore 
ro commanded to y but a certain 
umber; or else, that since fornication was a 
rime'as well ae a wronging of orphans, thoy 


‘nght to avoid that also by marrying accord- 
ng to their abilities. 
PAIGHĀMBAR (pläng). The 


Persian and Hindustani translation of the 


— — (Jrs), and . Nah (0). 


PARACLETE. [raraqutt.] 


PARADISE. The Muhammadan 
Paradise is called al-Jannah (Xr»)}), “ the 
rarden,” pl. janndé, in Arabic; and Bihisht 
(vewkgy), in Persian; the word al-Firdaus 
(99) A), or Paradise, being restricted to 
ne region in the celostial abodes of bliss. 
Chere are eight heavens or paradises men- 
iioned in the Qur‘fn, and although they 
ippear to be but eight different names for 
the place of bliss, Muhammadan divines havo 
held thein to ho eight different atagos. 


— sre as follows (see (Zoyasu 'l- 


1. Jannata 1-Khuld (Sirata 1-Furqién, xxv. 
16), The Garden of Eternity. 

2. Darn 's-Saldin (SOratu 1-An‘dim, vi.'127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. — 

3. Daéru 1-Qarar (Shratu 1-Mu'min, 21. 42), 
The. Dwelling whioh abideth. 

4. Jannato ‘I-‘Adn (Sfratu '1-Bari’ah, ix. 
73), The Gardene of Eden. 

Jannitu |-Ma’wi Pann 's-Sajdah, 
xxxii. 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 

6. Jannitu 'n-Na‘im (orata 1-Mā’'idab, 
v. 70), The Gardens of Dolight. 

7. “liyan (Sürátu t-Tatfif, lxxxiil. 18 

8. Jann&tu ‘1-Firdans (Sfrata 'l-Kabf, 
r viii. 107), The Gardens of Paradiso. 

These eight are 5 
doors in the Mishkat, book ii. ob. i.) 

The sensual delights of Muhammad's 
Paradise are proverbial, and they must have 
oxercised a considerable influence upon the 
minds of the people to whém he made known 
nis otission. There are frequent allusions to 
them in the Qur'in. The following are spe- 
cimon passages : — 

Siretu ‘I-IngSn (Ixxvi.), 12-22:—'* God 
hath tewarded their constancy, with Paradise, 
and silken: robes, reclining therein on bridal 
couches; nought shall they know of sun or 
piercing cold: its shades shall close over 
them, and low sball its: fruits hang down: 
ahd vessels of silver and goblets like flagons 
shall be borne round emong them: flagons of 
silver whose measure themselves shal! mete. 
And there shall they be given to drink of the 
cup tempered with sanjabil (ginger) from the 


ken of as eight 


Tound amo 
them, thou wouldst deem them acattered 
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OTHMAN. [‘vsman.] | 
OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 


he escapern to another country, is an outlaw. 
(2) A fornicator should be expelled from his 
country and be an outlaw for a whele year. 


P. 


fount therein whose name is’ Salsabil (:.¢. 
the softly flowing). - Blooming youths go 
ng them. When thou lookest at 


pearls; and: when thou soost this, thou 
wilt see delights and a vast kingdom ; their 
clot green silk robes and rich brocade: 
with silver bracelets shall they be adorned: 
and drink of a pure beverage shall their Lord 
give them.. This shall. be your . recom- 


pense.” | 

Süratu T-Wàqitah (lvi.), 12-89: “In gar- 
dens of delight, a orowd of the former and a 
few of the jater gonorations; on inwrought 
couchos reclining on thom face to face, bloom- 
ing youths go round abont them with goblets 
and ewers and a cup of fluwing wine; their 
brows ache not from it, nor fails tho sense: 
and with such fruits as shall please them 
bost, and with flesh of such birds as they 
shall long for; and theirs shall be the Houris 
(Arabic kar), with large dark eyes, like poarle 
hidden in théir shella, in recompenso for their 
labours past. No vain discourse shall they 
hear thoreln, nor charge of sin, but only ory 
‘Peace! Peace!’ ... . Unfailing, unfor- 
hidden, and on lofty couches and of a rare orea- 
tion have we mado the Houris, and we have 
made them ever yirgins, dear to their spouses 
and of equal age, for the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later gencrationa.” f 

Süratu 'r-Rabmšn (v.), 54-56: “On 
couebes with lininga of- brecade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two gardens shal} 
be within their easy reach..... Therein 
shall he the damsele with retiring glancos, 
whom neithér man nor finn hath touched. 
before them.” ` 

Süratu 1-Muhammad (xlvii.) 16, 17: 
“Therein sre rivers of water which corrupt 
not: rivers of milk, whose tasto changeth 
not: and rivers of wins, delicious to those 
who quaff it; and rivers of olarifed honey: 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
from their Lord.” | 

The descriptions of tho celostial. regions 
and the enjoymenta promised to tho faithful 
are still more minutely given in the. tradi. 
tional sayings of the Prophet; see the Mish- 
kat, book xxiii. ch. xiii. Mee 

Abd Mas& relates that “the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for ev 
Muslim in Paradiso. it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty: ite breadth 60 kos, and in 
every corner of it will bo his wives: and they 
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shall nut see ore another. The Muslim sball 
love them alternately,” &c. 

Abi Sa‘id relatos that the Apostle of 
God said, ‘He who is least amongst thè 
poopie of Paradise, shal! have eighty thou- 
sand slaves, and seventy-two women, and has 
a tent pitehed for him of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds... .. ‘hose who dio in the world, 
young or old, are made of thirty yeara of ago, 
and nat more, whun they enter Paradise.”” 

Abu Sa‘id aleo rolates that “the Apostle 
ot God said, ‘ Verily a raan in Paradiso ro- 
clines upon seventy cushions, before he turns 
on his other side. Then a woman of Pars- 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul- 
der, and the man sees his face in hor cheek, 
which: ie brighter than a looking-glass, and 
verily hor most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. Then the woman wakes a 
salam to him, which he returns; and the 

. man saya, “ Who are you?” and she replies, 
“fum of the nuraber promised of God for 
the virtuous” And verily she will have 
seventy garinenta, and the man's eyes will be 
fixed on them, till he will seo the. marrow of 
tho hones of her legs through the caives of 
them, and she will have crowns on her hoad, 
the meanest pearl of which would give light 
betweon the east and wost.’” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Kausar. ee According to Anss, * tho 
Apostle of God said, it is a river whiob God 
has given me in Paradiso, its water is whitur 
then milk, and sweeter than haney, and on 
its waters are birds whasa recka are liko’ the 
necks of camels.” 

Tho following is un instance of the way in 
which the Prophot endoavoured to suit his 
paradise to the. tasius of the people :— 

Aba Aiyüh saya, “ Nn Arab oame to the 
Prophet and aid. ‘O Apostle of Gud! lam 


fond of horses; ure (hero uny in Paradise?’ 


The Prophet replied, ‘If you are taken into 


Paradise, you will get a ryby horso,-with two ` 


wings, gnd you will mount him, and be will 
carry you wherever you wish.’” 


Abū Hurairah said, “ Verily the Apostle of ` 


God said, when an Arab was gitting near 
him, that a man of the people cf Paradise will 
ask permission of bis Lurd to cultivate land. 
wud God will say, Have you rot everything 
yoo could wish for? What will you culti- 
valo? The map will say, ‘ Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fund +i cultivating,’ 
Then he will be permitted to oullivate, and 
he will sow, and, quicker than the twinkling 
of an eyo, it will grow, become ripe, and be 
reaped, and ii will stand in sheave like 
- mountains.” . | 

The apologists for Islam, Carlyle fur ex- 
amply, havo suggested that the sensual de- 
lighte uf Mulsimoiad’s paradise may, after all, 
be taken in a figurative sense, as the- Reve- 
. lation of 8. John or tho Sony of Solomon. 
It is quite true Chat such an interpretation is 
hinted at in the AkAldg-i-Jalali (Thompson's 
teanslation, p. 102), and Mr. Lene in his 
Egyptians (vol. i. p. 84) saya that a Muslin 
af some learning oonkidored the descriptions 
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of Paradise figurativo, but such s not the 


‘view held by Muhammadan doctors, whether 


Sanni, Shiab, or Wahbhbabi. They are all 
agreed as to the literal interpretation of the 
sensual enjoyments of the Muslim paradiso, 
and very many are the books written giving 
minute particulars of the joys in atore for 
the faithful. 

Inlũm, true to its anti-Obristian character, 
preavhes » sensual abodo of bliss, in opposi- 
tion to the əxpross teaching of our Lord in 
Matt. xxii. 80: “They neither nor are 
p in marriago, but are as the angela of 

od in heaven,” 

Were proof needed, to show that the Pro- 
phet taught á real aud literal interpretation 


of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 


Sahihu Muslin (p. 879). vide siso Afishbat, 
book xxiii. ch. 13), in which the Prophet goes 
to some trouble tu explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingidom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

Sir Willium Muir says: * lt is romarxable 
that the noticas in tbe Corân of this volup- 
tnoas Parndise are almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever the tendency of his 
dosires, Mabomet was living chaste and tem- 
perate with a single wife of threescoro years 
of age Gibbon characteristically obscrvos 
that ‘Mahomet has not s led the male 
companiona of the female elect, lest ho should 
either alarm the jealousy of the former hus. 
bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi 
cion of an evorlasting marriage.' The remark, 
made in raillery, is pregugnt with reason, and 
aims a fatal. blow at tho Paradiese of Islâm. 
Faithiul women will ronew their youth in 
hoavop -as woll as faithful men: why shoul 
uot ther good works mosit an equal and 
analogous reward? But Mahomet shrank 
frum this legitimate conclosion. It is noto- 
worth that in the Mediua Surae—that is in 
all tbe. voluminous revelations ot tbe ten 
years following the Hé women are only 
twice referred to ov one of the dolights of 
Purad:se; and on beih ovcasiona in those 
simple worde :— and to them (believers) there 
aball be therein pure wivos. (Sirah ii 28, 
Siruh iv. 60.) Was it that satiovy had then 
left na longings unfolfilled; or that a elovor 
contact wito Judaism bad repressed the bud- 
ding prwuienoy of lie revelation, and covered 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Para- 
dise which hud been drawn at Mecca?” 
(Life of Mahomet, new eà, p. 82 and note.) 

_ Sir-W. Muir has omitted a third passage, 
Sirah fil. 18, whero “women of stainless 
parity ” are spoken of, but it is remarkable 

ow much more restrained are the Prophet's 
dosoriptions of Puaradine in his later rovela- 
tions, Foe example, Sarwh xiii; 28, 24, 85 ;— 
“Gurdens of Hden-—into which thoy shall 
enter together with the just of their fathers, 
and their wives and thelr descendants, and 
the angels. shall yo in ante them at every 
portal: Peacd be with you, say thoy. because 
ye havetendored ail things... . The rivery 
flow boneath .ts bowers; its food and its 
shades are perpetual.” 


a tradition of x authority ian found in tho 


PARDON FOR SIN 
PARDON FOR SIN. The words 


used to express pardon for sina on the part 
of the Almighty, are ‘A fiw ( , Maghfirah 
_ (Bade); and Ghufrdn (¿V )- The. act of 
seeking pardon fn Istighfar —8 
The follawing is tho toaching of the Qur’én. 
on the subject :— | 
Sürah liji. 83, 3B: “ Ged's is what is in 
the heavens and what is in the oarth, that 
He may reward thoss who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
who shnn great ains and iniquities—all but 
venial sins,—vorily thy Lord is of ample for- 
giveregs.” - j 

Sarah lxvii. 12: « Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
and s grent rexvnrd."” 

Sirah xxxiii. 71: “Ho (God) will.cerrect 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
sina; for he who obeys God and Hia Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” 

Sürah xxxv. 8: “ Those who believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” | 
 Sürah viii. 29: “O ye who believel if ye 
fear God, Ho will make for yon a discrimi. 
nation, and will covor your offences and will 
forgive you; for God is the Lord of mighty 
grace.” | 

Repentanco is expressed in the Qur'an hy 
the word Taubah (d,}). which tho Imam an- 
Nawawi says means “ turning the heart from 
sin.” (Commentary on Sahihu Mualim, vol i 
. 864.) The word frequently occurs in the 
Barin For cxample :— 


Sirah iv..20: “If they repent and amend, 
then let them be. Verily God relenteth. He 
is merciful.” 


Sireh xxv. 71: “Whor hath repented 
aad hath done what iy right, verily it is họ 
who turneth to Gud with a true conversion” 
(metab) | 

The teaching of the traditions on the. sub- 
ject of repentance and pardon for nin is in 
some placee exceedingly wild,.as will be 
seen from the following selections taken from 
the ssyinge of tho Prophet given in tho Mish- 
kat, hook x. ch. itt: — ° 

“There was a man of the children of 
Israel, who killed ninoty-nino people, after 
which he came out, asking if his repetitance 
would be uceopted; and having met a monk, 
he asked him. ‘Is there acceptance tor my 
repentance?’ Thé monk said, ‘No’ Thon 
the mao killed the monk, and stood asking 

eoplo about tho approval of hia repentance, 
in n man anid to him, ‘Come to auch a vil- 
lago’ Then the signs of imnicdiate dorth 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the 
village upon his knees, and died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about Lim Then God ordored the 
village towards which the man hat attempted 
to go to be near te the corpse; and the vil- 
lage whioh he had fed from to be far nway 
from him. Then Ged naid to the angels, 
‘Oompute, and measure tho distance between 
tho two yvillaven. And it was found that the 
village towards which he was going waa. 


_ @nid to the other: ‘What, can yon 
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neardér to him by one span. And he wes par. 
doned.” 

“ An incessant. sinner has not sinned that 
has .asked pardon, although he. may have 
sinned seventy times 9 day, berntes asking 
pardon is the coveror of sin” 

“God ban anid, ‘ Verily if you come before 
Me with sina equal to the dust of the oarth, 
and tben come -before Me without associating 
anything with Me. verily I will. come before 
you with the pardon équal to the dust of the ` 
earth.” | 
_“Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long as is soul does not come 
into his throat,” 

“IT swear by God that verily I ask pardon 
of God and repent before Him more than 
soventy times daily.” 

“Verily my heart ia veiled with melan- 
chely, and verily I ask pardon of God one 
hundred times a day.” | 

“Verily, when a true. bolievor. commits a 
sin, a black epet-is creatod (n his heart; and 
if he repenta and. asks pardon of God, tbe 
blaok spot is rubhed off his.heart; bot if he 
increases hia sina, tho blaok spot inoreases, 
so that it takoa hold of the wholo hoard 
Then this spot is a rasb which God has men 
tioned in the-Qur’an, ‘their hearts became 
my from their works.’ ” | 

“Verily there were two mon of the ohil- 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of them was a worahippez of God, 
and tho other a sinner. The worshipper of 
God said to. the ‘sinner, ‘Give np ‘sinning.’ 
He said, ‘Leave me to my Lord’ At length 
he found him committing & very great sin, 
end sail, ‘Give up sinning’ The sinner 
said, ‘Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sonb as a guard over me?’ The worshipper 
said, ‘I swear by God He will not always 
forgive your. sins, nor will He bring you into 
Paradiso,’ Then God sent sn angel to thom. 
who took both their souls, and thoy both ap- 
peated bofore God together. And.God said 
to the sinner, ‘Come into Paradise.’ And he 
vent 
My compaasion on my sorvant?’ He gaid.. 
‘I cannot, O my Lord.’ And God sald to tho 
angela. *Catry him to the fra.” 


PARENTAGE. The periods of 
diz months and of two years are fixed as the . 
shortest and longest peri of pregnancy, . 
and consequently any child born within those 
periods is assumed to be the child of the 
woman's husband, even though she b»-either 
a widow or-divorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law ie founded on a declaration of 
‘A yishah, who is related td have ssid, “ The 
child doas not remain in the womb of the 
mother beyond two yoars.” 

The Imém ash-Shifi'i has said the longost 
period of pregnancy extends to four-ytars. 
(Hamilton's Hidaya , YOL i. p. 883.) 

If a person acknowledge the parentage of 
n child who in able to give an accouut of 
himself, and the.ages of the parties are such 
as to admit of the one being the cbild of the 
otbor, and the parentage of the child be not 
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well known to any person, and the child him- 
self verify the statement, the parentage is 
established. (Lbid., vol. ili. p. 169.) 


PARENTS, Duty to, is frequent! 
enjained in. cho Qur'iu; for oxamplo, Sira 
xvif;'24, 25: “Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whothor 
one or both of them reach old age with thee; 
and 1 must not say, ‘Fio!’ (Uf) uor 
grumble at them, bat speak to them a gono- 
rous speech. And lower to them. the wing of 
huunility out of compassion, and say,‘ O Lord | 
have ‘compassion on them, au they brought 
me up when Į was little)?” 


PARISH. In connection with the 


mosques of cities and villages there are ap- 


PARENTS 


point sa dietricts not unlike English pariahes.. 


ithin these districts tho Imam of the 
mosque is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of the pwople, and his services 
can be. claimed for these ceremonies, for 
which be receives customary fees. Any other 


Maulawj porforming marriages or burials, is 


expected to obtain the permission of the 
Imam of the parish. In fact, the position of 
the Imëm of a mosque ie. similar to that of a 
beneficed clorgyman. Ho reovives tho mar- 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
olroumcision, thank offorings on the birth of 
-achild, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the fostival days, &c., as well as the wag f, 
or endowment, of the mosque. 


PARS. [xiäsus.]. 
PARTURITION _ [nrras.] 


PATIENCE. Arabic subr (y~), is 
frequently enjoined in the Qur’an, eg. Surah 
li, 148; “O ye who ‘believe! seek help 
through pationce and prayer; verily God is 
- with the patient.” 


PA WNING. [rann.] 
PEN, The, of Fate. [Qanam.] 
_PENTATEUCH. [ravrat.] 


PESTILENCE. Arabic 
(wth), waba’ (rly), According to 
the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a punishment sent by God, it 
is aleo an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Maslim who abides inthe place where he is 
at the time of a pestilence, and digs of it, is 
admitted to the rank of a martyr. It is alao 
enjoinéd that Musalmans shall not enter 
a’ place whore there is a pestilence raging, 
bat remain where they are until it is assed. 
(Mishkat, book v. oh. 1.) 


PHARAOH. Arabio Fir'aun 
(Qs). Heb. » p, The King of 


ypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muhammadans to be the very personillca- 
tion of wickedness. 

Al-Baigiwi says Fir‘aun was the common 
title of the kings of pt, just as Omsar 
was thal of the Roman Emperors, and that 


‘of Arabian philosophy is taken 


{ain 
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the name of Pharaoh, according to some, was 
al-Walid ibn Mus'ab, and according to others 
Mug‘ab ibn Raiyim, and according to others 


‘Qabus, and that he lived 620 years. Abi'l- 


fidi’ says’ that. Mys‘ab being 170 years old, 
and having no child, whilet he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her say at the 
samo timo,“ O Mus'ab, be not. grieved, thou 
shalt have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast info hell,” and that this son was the 
wicked Firaun of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur'in, Sirah xxxviif. 11, he js 
sumamed Firdun Zé 'l-Autdd, or “ Pharach 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.” Some say the stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
sign and a warning to the childron of Israel. 
(See Qur'an, Sirab x. 90-92.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur'in, will be found in the article on 
Moses.. The Pharaoh of Joseph's time is said 
to be Raiyén ibn al-Walid al-‘Amligi,.the an-- 
cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses. ‘[moses.] 


PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falsafah (U-13), or ‘ilmu ‘l-hikmab 
(deSeS\. ple). The following account 


th permis- 
sion from Professor Ueberweg’s. oy S 
Philosophy, translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), vol. i. p. 405 :— 

‘The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of A stotolianism, tem 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs. especially under the rnle of the 
Abassidw (from a.p. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (from the timo of the reign 
of AJmamun, in the frst half of the ninth 
century) philogophial works were translated 
from Greok into Syriac and Arabio by Syriac 
Christians: The tradition of Greek philo- 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism whioh pre- 
vailed among the lest — of anti- 
quity and with the study by Christian theo- 
logians of tho Aristotelian logic as a formal 
organon of dogmatiog; but in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, it was necessaty that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should be more fully adopted among 
the Arabs than among the Neo-Platonists and 
Obristigns, and that in consequence of the 
union among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural sciunce should be studied by them 
with especial zeal. 

“Of the Arabian philosophers in the East, 
the most important were Alkendi (al-Kindi), 
who was still more renowned as a mathema- 
tician and astroloyor; Alfarabi al-Fayabi), 
Who adopted the Neo-Platonic doctrina of 
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emanation; Avicenna (Abd Sina), the repre- 
sontative of a purer Aristotelianism and a 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris- 
tian scholars of the later medisval centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration as a philo- 
sopher, and, stilt moro, as a teacher of medi- 
cine; and, finally, Algazel (al-Ghazz&li), who 
maintained a philosophical skepticitm in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

“The most important. Arabian philosophers 
in the West were Avempace (Ibn Baa a), Abu- 


bacer (Abi Bakr Ibn. Tufail), and Averroés 


(bn Rashid 


Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their w 


8 on the ides of the indepandent 


and gradual development of man Abubacer 


(in his ‘ Natural Man’) develops this idea ih 
a spirit of opposition to positive: religion, 
although he affirms that positive. religion and 
philosophical doctrino pursue the same ond, 
namoly, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. . Averrots, the celebrated com- 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the dootrine 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect in a senso which is- noarly 
antheistic and which excludes the idea of 
odividual immortality. He admits the exist- 
ence of only one active intellect, and affirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par- 
ticularized in individuals, but that each: of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. : 

“The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of. Aristotle was 
brought about. through tho agency of Syrian 
Ohristians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestorian Syrians lived among ‘the 
Arabe aa physiciane.. Mohammed also had 
interconrso with Nestorian monks. Hareth 
Ibn Oalda, tho friend and precisa of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian, It wès not, how- 
ever, until after the extension of the Moham- 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefly after the Abassidd Rad commenced 
to reign (a.p. 750), that foreign learning, espe- 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became gene- 
tally known among the Arabs, Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in thoso coun- 
tries during the last days of Neo-Platonism, 
b David the Armenian (about 500 a.n. ; bis 

log. to Philos. and to the Jaagoge and hia 
commentary on the Categ, in Bran ip 
tion of Scholia to Arist.; bis works, Venice, 
1828 ; on him cf. O. F. Neumann, Paria, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, especially 
Ohristian Syrians, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward philoso- 
sss authors alao, first into Syriac, and then 
rom Syriae into Arabio (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earliéf Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day éxtant). 

“ During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamuh (a.p. 818-888), the first translations 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, 
under the direction df Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik 
‘1.e. the son of the Patriarch, who, according 
to Renan [1.1., p. 67], is to be distinguishe 
from Johannes Mesue, the physician), these 
translations, in part atillextant, were regardod 


Colleo- 
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according to Abnifaragius, Histor. Dynast.. 
S 163 et al.) as fatthful but inelegant. gü 
“A man more worthy of montion is Honein 
Tbn Ishhk, (Johannitius), a Nestorian, who- 
flourished under Motewakkel, and died in 
676: Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic;. 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his ton IsHak Ben Honein and his nephow 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also helonged. The worke 
not only of Aristotle himsolf, bul also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Themistiue, and also Neo- 
Platonio exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, were - 
translated into (Syriec aud) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some of those in 
Arabic are still existing, but the Syriac 
translations are all lost. (Honein’s Arabio 
translation of the Ocategerter has beer edited: 
by Jul. Theod, Zenker, Leipe. 1846) In the 
tenth century new translations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but alsq of Theo- 
phrastus, Alexanda of Aphrodisias, Thev- 
mistius, Syrinnus, Ammonius, etc., were pro- 
daced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
moat important were thé ‘Noatorisns, Abn. 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, th Tagri- 
tan, as also: Isa -Ben Zaraa. The Syriac 
translations (or fevisions of earlier transis- 
tions) by these men navò beon lost, but tho 
Arabio translatione wero widely ciroulated. 
and have:in large méasare been preserved ; 
they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna; Aver- 
roés, and the other Arabian p. The 
Republio, Timæus, and Laws of Plato, were 
also translated into Arabio Averroés (in 
Spain, about Pe — and paraphrased 
the /tep., but ho did not the Lol:tics of. Arin- 
totle ; tho book existing in MS. at Paris, 
entitled Siuset (yee i.e. Politica, is the 
spurious work . Regimine Principum s. 
etum Secretorum ; tho Politics of Aristotle 
is not known to exist in Arabic. Farther, ox: 
tracts from the Neq-Platoniate, especially from 
Proclus, were translated into bic. The 
Syrians were led, especially in consequence 
of their contact with the Arabe, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon ; they began 
to cyltivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on. the basis of Arias- 
totle’s works, and -in this they were after- 
wards followed by the Arat#themselyes, wha 
soon s saod their Syrian teachers. Alfa- 
rabi and Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian and Chrietian physicians. The later 
Syrian philosophy bears: fhe type of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most Important 
representative of the former wan Gregorius- 
Barhebreus or Abnifaraginue, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish — and whose. 
compendiam of the Peripatetic philosophy 
(Butyrum Saptentic) is still of great autho- 
rity among the Syrians. — 
Alkendi (Abu Jusuf Jaoub Ibn Eshak a! 
Kondi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, edn of. 
Isaac, the Kendwan, of the district. of Ken- 
dah) was born at Busra on the Persian Gulf, 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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‘Brothers of Purity’ or the ‘Sindere 
Brethren,’ who collected in an Encyclopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. He lived during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. He was renownod as a mathematician, 
astrologor, physician, and philosopher. He 


oomposed commentaries on the logical writ- 


ings of Aristotle, and wrote also ou metaphy- 
sigal problems. In thoology he was a rational- 
ist. His astrology was founded on the hypo- 
thesis that all thingg are so bound svether 


by. harmonious causal relations, that each, . 


when completely conceived, ‘must represent 
ag ina mirror tho whole universe 

“ Alfarabi (Aba Nasr Mohammeéd ben Mo- 
hammed bon Tarkhen of Farab), bom near 
thy end of the ninth century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at | À 
where ho also bogan to teach. Attached to 


the mystical sect of the Safi, which Said Abul. 


Chair had fonnded about A.D. 830 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [ Seufismus.” 
Blithensammlung aus der Morgenlind, Mystik, 
Berlin, 1825] aesigna to it a purely Moham- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a lator epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, where he died an. 
950. In logio Alfarali followg Aristotle 
slmoat without exceptiva. Whother logic is 
to bo regarded as a part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi. on the 
greater or less oxtension given to the concup- 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
known ;. it {s employed hy the ufens logicus; 
lugica docens ia tho theory whioh relates to 
this instrament, argamontaticn, or which 
troate of it ay its nubject (subjertum). Yet 
logic alsu troata of singlo. ooncopta (incom- 
plezu) ns vlomonta of judgments and negu- 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as roported 
by Albertus M., De Prædicabil. i, 2 seq., cf. 
Prantl, Gesch. der. Log., ii. p. 302 seg). Alfa- 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb. M., De 
Praed., ii. 5) as the unum de multiset in multis, 
which definition is: followed immediately by 
the inference that the universal bas no qxist- 
ence apart from the individual (non habet esse 
separatum à mulus). It is worthy of notive 


that Alfarabi does not admit in tts absolute 


sonso tho aphoriam : singulare sentitur, univer- 
sale intelligutur, but teacnes that the singular, 
although in ita material aspect an object of 
gensible porsoption, exists in its formal aspect 
in the intellect, and, on the other band, that 
the uviversal, although as snch belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in sensu, in su far an 
it exists blended with the individual (Alb,, 
An, pust. i. 1, 3). Among the contents of tho 
Motaphysios of Alfarabi, mention should’ be 
made of his proof of the existence of (Jed, 
which was employed by Albertue Mugnus and 
jator philosopheras This proof is founded on 


Plat., Tim., p. 28: Ty yvopevy pupev vn’ 
diriou twos dvdyxnv evar yevéoOa, and 
Arist., Metaph., xii. 7: dore rover ti Kal 
Ó sivé, otc, or on the principle ihat all 


Bagdad, 


Berlin, 1821, and. 
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change and all development must. have a 
cause. Alfarabi. distinguishes (Fontes Ques- 
tconum, ch. 8 seq., in Schmidlders Doc. Phil. 
Ar., p. 44), between that which has a possivle 
and that which has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish betweon 
the changeable and the eternal). If the pos- 


sible is to exist iu reality, a causa is necos- 


sury thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a heginning or was causod (oh. 3). But 
tho serion of causos and effects can. neithor 
recede in infinitum, nor return like’ a cirole 
into itself: it must, therefore, depend u 
some necessary link, and this link 18 the first 
bejng (ens primum). This first boing exiete 
necessarily; the supposition of its non: 
existence involves a contradiction. It is un 
causod, and needs in order to its existence no 
causg external to iteolf. [¢ ia the cnuse of 
all that exists. Ita eternuy implies its per- 
fection. It is free from ail accidents. It is 
simple and unchangeable. Ag the absolutely’ 
Good it is at once absolute thonght, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinkipg being, 
(intelligentia, intelligible, inteligens), IÓ has. 
wisdom, life, insight. might; and will. beaut 
excellence, brightneay; it enjoys the bighed 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (desire). In the knowl o ol 
this being, Alfarabi (De rebus studio Arist. 
phil. puniti. Comm., ch. 4, ap, Sqhmélders, 
Doc, ph. Arab., p. 22), sees the end of ' philo- 
sophy, and he dsfines the practioal duty of 
man as consisting. in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
bis teachings respecting that which fs caused. 
by or dorived from God (Fontes st, ch. 
6 se7,), Alfarabi follows the Neo-Platonists. 
Ws fundamental conception is oxprogsod by 
tho word emanation. The first created thing 
waa tho Intolloct, which came forth from the 


first boing (the Novs of Plotinus: thie dvc- 
trine was ‘logically consistent only. for Plo- 
tinus, uot for Alfarabi, siaco the former re- 
presented his Ono as superior to all pre- 
dicaten, while Alfarabi. in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatios, recog- 
nized in his first being intelligonce). From 
thie intellect flowed forth, as a now omana- 
tion, the Ovsmical Soul, in the complication 
und combination of whose ideas the basis of 
corporeality is tu be found. Emanation pro- 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. In bodies, matter 
sod form aro nevossurily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four clements. The lower physica) powers, 
up to the potential intellect, are dependent on 
matter. The potential intelloct, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of the uctiye divine 
lutelloot, is mado actual (eins tn Gelu ur 
in effects), and this aotua intolluct, ap rvsall- 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (thtellectus ucquisitus, after the dog- 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning 


j the voùs érixryros) Tho actual haman in- 
| tellect is frao from matter, and is a simple 


aubstence, which alone survives the doath of 


, the body and remains indestruotible. Evil is 
' & necessary condition of good in a finite 
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world. All things are under divine guidanco 
and are good, since all wus created by God. 
Between the human understanding and the 
things which it sooks tu know there exists 
— teaches, De Intellecto et Intel- 
ecin, p. 4R seg.) a — of form, whivh 
arises from their haring hoth beon formod by 
the same first being, and whioh makoa know- 
lelge possible. 

* Avicenna (Abu Ali Al Honain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) was born at Afsenna, in the pro- 
vinee of Bokhara, in the year 980. His mind 
wan early doveloped by the stady of theology, 
prionn y, and medicino, anâ in his youth ho 

ad already written a scientific encvclopedia. 
He taught medicine and philosophy iu opa 
han., He died at Hamadan in the fifty-eighth 
year of his life. His medical Cunon was em- 
loyed for centuries ns the basis of instruction. 
u philosophy he set out from the doctrines 
of Alfarébi, but modified them by omitting 
many Neo-Platonic theorems and approxi- 
mating more nearly to the reel doctrine of 
Aristotle The principle oh which his logic 
was founded, and which Averroés adapted 
and Albertus Magons often citos, was dès- 
tined to exert a great Influonco. b wan 
waràdod thus Jntelicetus in formis agit uni- 
versalitatem (Alb.. De Prædich, ti. 8 and 6). 
The Kogus, as also the species, the differentia 
the accidens, and the propriam, are ‘in thom- 
aelves neither universal nur singular. Dut 
the thinking mind, by oowparing the similar 
forms, forms the genus lagicum, which answers 
to the definition ef the genus, viz. : that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically diffe- 
rent, and answors the question,‘ What is it?’ 
(tells the quiditas). It is the genus naturale 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic. and spe- 
cific the individual accidents, the singular. is 
Iotmed (Avic., Loy., Venice edition, 1505, f. 
13, ap. Prantl, Geschichte «ler Logik, ii. 347 
aq.) Only figuratively. acdording to Avi- 
canna, can the genus he catied matter aml the 
specifo différence form; ach phraseology 
uent in Aristotle) ia not strictly cor- 
rect Avicenna distinguishes several vores 
of generic oxieténco, viz.: ante res, in rebus, 
and post res. Genora are anfe res in the mind 
of God; Jor all that exists is related ta God 
asa work of art is related tc an artiat:; it 
existed in hie wisdom sud wiil before ite en- 
trance into the world of manifold oxistence; 
În this sense, and only im fhís sonas, in the 
universal before.the individual. Realized 
with its accidents. in matter, the ganus con- 
stitutes the natural thing, res naturalis, in 
which the universal eseéncd ie immanent. 
Tho thiid mode of the existence of the genus 
is that which tt han in being oonceiyed by 
the human intellect : when the letter abatracts 
the form and then compares it again with the 
individcal objects to which hy one and the 
sarc definition it belongs, in thin compe- 
r'son (respects) is contained the universal 
Avic, Log., L 12; Metaph.. v. 1,72, f. 87, in 
sutl, H. p. 849). Out thought. which is 
directed t4 things, contains neverthcless dis- 
positions which are poculiar to iteelf; when 
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things are thought, thero is addéd in thonght 
something. which does not exist outside of 
thought. Thus universality as such, the 
generic concept and the specific différance, 
the subject and predicate, and other similar 
elemonts, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to diroot the attontion, not mordly to 
things, but also to the dispositions which are 
culiar to thought, and this takes placo in 
ogio (Metaph., i. 2; iii 10, in Prantl. it. p. 320 
seq.) On this is based ‘the distinction of 
‘first’ and ‘socond intentions.’ The direction 
of attontion to things is the ‘first intention 
(intentio prina): the second intention (in- 
tentto secunda) is directed to thé dispositions 
which are peculiar to our thinking concorn- 
ing things. Since the universal as such be- 
longs not to things, but to thought it belongs 
to the second intention. The principle of ih 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, which he regurds, not with Alfarabi 
as an emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotlo as eternal and uncreatad; all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is 
in God. Nothing changeablo ean come forth 
directly from tha dnobangoablo first cance. 
Hie frat and only direot produot ia she inezi- 
ligentiu p (tho voùs ol Plotinna, aa with 
Alfarabi); from i$ tho chrin of emanations 
extende throngh the various celestial spheres 
down to onr- earth. Rut the issuing of the 
lower from the higher is to be conceived, not 
as a single, temporal act, bat as an eternal 
act, in which cause and effect are synchro- 
nons. The cause which gave to things their 
existence must continually maintain them 
in oxistence; it is an error to imagine that 
things once bronght into existence continue 
therein of themselves. Notwithstanding its 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from etornity. Timo and motion always ware 
(Aric. Melaph., vi. 2, ct al; cf. the account in 
tho Tractatus de Erroribus, ap. Wouréau, Ph. 
Se., i. p 868). Avicenna distinguishes a two- 
fold dovelopment of our potential unverstand- 
fag into actuality. the one eévmmon. depend- 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen- 
dent on immevliate divine illumination. -Ac- 


‘cording to a report tranamitted to us by 


Avorroes. Avicoana, in his Philosophia Orien- 
talis, which has not comè down to us, con- 
tradicted bis Aristotelian principles, and cor.- 
ceived God as a heavenly bay: 

“ Algazel (Abu Hemed Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Al-Ghazzfli), boru A.D. 1050 at 
Ghazzâlah in Khorasan, taugbt first at Bag- 
dad, and afterwards, having become à BAG, 
resided in Syria. Ho died a.p. 1111 at Tus. 
He was a sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that bis faith might be all the stronger in 
the doctrinos of theology, Fils course in thin 
respect marked « reaction of the exclusively 
religious principle of Mohammedanisin apne 
philosophical speenlation—whiioh in spite of 
all aecommodation had not made itself fully 
orthodox—and partioularly agah t Aristote- 
lianism : between the myaticiem of tho Neo- 
Platonists, on the dontrary. and the Sdfism 
of Algazel. there existed an essential affinity. 
in bis Makadd al filasifa (Mogdeide ‘i-F ala- 
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sifah), ‘The Aim#@of the Philosophers, Algazel 
sets forth the doctrines of philosophy follow- 
ing ossentially Alfarabj and particularly Avi- 
cenna. These doctrines are then subjected by 
— n hostile — in yt ' ot = 
fa aha futu ‘l- Falas ye k), ` Against the 
Phileas ors, while in his. ‘Fundamental 
Prinoiples of Faith,’ ho presents positively 
his own views. Averroés wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destructionis Phaloso- 
phorum. Algazel oxorted himself especiall 
to exoite a fear of tho chastisements of God, 
since in his opinion the mon of his times were 


living in too great assurance. Againat the 
hilosophers he defended particularly the re- 
ous dogmas of the creation of the world 


in time and out of nothing, the reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resurrection of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
racies, in opposition to tho. supposed law of 
cause and effect. In the Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as given in the Makacid, was much read, ` 

“ The result of the scepticism of Algazol 
was in the East the triumph of an unphiloso- 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
guerir no philosopher worthy of montion. 

the other hand, the Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in 5 in, whoro š succession 
of thinkers oultivated its various branches. 

“ Avompace (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa uesr 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele- 
brated as » physician, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, a number of logical trea- 
tises. Ata later period he lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. Ho died at a 
not very advanced ayo in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea- 
tises, among which, according to Munk 

Melanges, p- 386), were ical Tractates 

still existing, according to Öasiri, Biblioth. 
Arubico- Hisp. : js, i. p. 179, in the 
library of she Excurial), a work on the soul, 
another on the conduct of the solitary (régime 
dy solitaire), also ou the union of the universal 
intelléct with man, and a farewell letter; to 
these may be added comwontaries on the 
Physics, Meteorology, and other works of 
Ariatotle relating to physicai seionce: Munk 

ves the substance of the ‘Oonduct of the 

litary,’ as reported hy a Jewish philoso- 

her of the fourtoenth century, Moses of Nar- 

one (Md, pp. 389-409). This work treats 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it shares with the 
lowor animals, through gradual emancipation 
from matoriality and potentiality to the 
acquired intellect (sntellectus ucguisitus) 
which is an emanation from the active intol- 
lect or Deity. Avempace seem (according 
to Averroés, De Anima, fol. 1684) to have 
identified the intellectus materialis with ‘the 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade 


of knowledge (in self-consciousness) thought. 


is identical with its object. 
“ Abubacer (Abu r Mohammed hen 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born 


—_— —— 
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in about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
Guadix), in Andalusia, aud dicd in 1185, in 

orocco. He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued atill further the path of speculation 
— up by Ibn Badja. His chief work, 
that has come down to us, is entitled 
Haji Iln Jakdhan (Uaiyu bau Yaqzāu), 
s.¢. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badjn’s + Conduct of the Solitary '; 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve- 
lopment of the capacities of man to. the 
point where his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes: consider- 
ably farther than his predecessor in main- 
taining the independence of man in opposition 


' to the institutions. and opinions of human 


society. In his theory he represents tho indi- 
vidual as developing himeelf without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which man now owes to the whole course of 
the previous history of the human race, is re- 
ed hy him as existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an xtra histo- 
rieal ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail regards positive reli- 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
pun enmon, as only a nocessary means of 
jecipline for tho multitudo; religious oon- 
cuptions are in his view only types or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen- 
sion of which the philosopher gradually 
approaches. š F 
*‘Averrots (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ibn Roschd), born a.p. 1126, at Oor- 
dova, where his ther and father filled 
high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medi- 


cine, mathematics, and Pe He ob- 
tained subsequently the office of judyo at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova. Ho was 


a janior contemporary and friend of Ibn Top- 
hail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacub 
Jusuf, soon after the latter's ascent of the 
throne (1168), and recommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the works of otle. Ibn 
Roechd won the favour of this prince, who 
was quite familiar with tho problems of phi- 
losophby, and at a later o he became his 
physician in ordinary (1182). For a time 
also he was in favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Almansur, who succeedud to his 
father’s rulo in 1184, and he was still honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date he 


‘was accused of cultivating tho philosophy 


and science of antiquity to the projudice of 
the Mohammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignities and banished to 
Klisana (Lucena) near Oordova; he was 
afterwards tolerated ín Morocao. A strict 
rohibition was issued against the study of 
reek philogophy, aud whatever works on 
logic and metaphysice were discovered were 
delivered tọ tho flames. Averreése died in 
1198, in his seventy-third year Soon after, 


the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an 


end. The Arabian philosophy was extin- 


guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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exclusive rule of the Koran an@ of dog- 
matics. 

‘“ Averroés shows for Aristotle the most 
unconditional reverence, going in this respect 


much farthor than. Avieenna; he considers. 


him, aa the founders of religion ate wont to 
be conaldorod, asthe man whom slono, namong 
all men, God permitted to reath the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his 
opinion, the founder and perfecter of ecientifie 
knowledge. In logic, Averroés everywhere 
lunite hiinselfto merely annotating Aristotle. 


The principle of Avicenna: intellectus ín formis 


agit universalitatem,is also his (Avotr., De An., 
i. 8.. cf, Alb. M., De Predicab., it. ch. 6). 
Science treaty net of univorsal things, but 


of individuals under their universal aspect, 


which the understanding recognises after 
making abstraction of their comimon nature 
(Destr. dostr. fol. 17: Scientia autem non est 
seientia ret universalis, sed est. actentia parti- 
ċularium modo universali, quem facit intellectus 
in particularibus, quum abstrahit ab iis naturam 
unum communem, qum diniaa est in materiis) 
The forms, which ure developed through the ia- 
fluence of higher forme, and tn the last resort 
through the influence uf Deity, are contained 
embrymically in matter, | 

“The mont noticenble thing In bis paycho- 
]o 
Aristotelian distinction hetwoon the active 
and the passivointellect (rus waQyrixds and 
*otyruxós). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it k theae wordst fae 
teliectuin substuntiam esse omnino ab anima sepa- 
ratam, esseqgue ynwA in omnibus hominibus ;— 
nec, Deum faèere posse quod aint pluras intel- 
lectus; hut, bo anya, Averroes aådod : per ra- 
tionem concludo da necessitate quod intellectus 
est unus numero, firmiler tamen teneo oppostturn 
per In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics. Aterroés compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the san to visioh; as the Aan, by its 
light, brings about the act of ‘seeing, su the 
active reason enables us to-knouw; hereby 
the rations! capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which i¢ ope with the active 
reason. Averroés attempts to revognise two 
opinions, the one of which he ascribes to 
Alexandor of Aphrodisias, and the other to 
Themistius and the' other commentators. 
Alexandor, he says, had held. the passive in- 
telleot (vols manrıxos) to he a mere ‘dis: 


position’ connected with the animal faculties, 


and, in ordor that it might bo able porfectly 
to receive all formas, abaolutoly formless ; this 
disposition was in aa, but tho antive intullect 


(vote srounrends), wan without as; after oar 
eath our .individnal intellecta no longer 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, had regarded the 
passive intellect not as a more disposition 
connected with the lower psychical powers, 
but as inhering ‘in the same substratum to 
which the active intollect belonged ; this sub- 
stratam, according to fhem, waa diatinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
ọn material organs, and as it was immaterial, 


ia tho explanation which he gives of the — 
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immortality was to be predicated of the indi- 
vidual intellect inhering in it. Averroés, on 
the other hand, held that the passive intel- 
lect (vous raOyrixds) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The- 
mistius and most of tho othor Commentators, 
croopt Alexandor) that the wamo aubatanoo 
was passive and active intellect (namely, the 
former in so far as it received forma, the. 
lattor in so far as‘it constructed forms); but 
he danied that the samo substance in itself 
aud in ite individual existenee was -both pas- 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 
that there existed only ons active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the ‘ dis- 
position’ in virtue of which he could be 
affected by the aotivd intellect; when the 
active {intellect came in contact with this 
disposition there arose in us the paauive 
or material intellect, the one active intel- 
lect becoming on ite entrance into. the 
lurality of souls particularized in them, 
Just as light in deoomposed inte the diffe-. 
rent colours in bodies. Tbe passive intel- 
lect was (according to Munk’s translation) : 
‘ Une chose composée de la disposition qui existe 
en noun et d'un intellect qui se joint à cette dis- 
position, et qui, en tant qiil y est joni, ert un 
intellect prédisposé (en puissance) ef non 
un intellect en asie, mais qui est intellect en 
ucte en tant me n'eat plua joint à la dispori- 
tion’ (from the Commentaire sur le trated 
de { Ame, in Munk's. M¢i., p. 447); the active 
intellect worked first upon the passive, so as. 
to ‘develop it into actual and acquired intel- 
lect, and then on thie latter, which it absorbed 


‘into itaelf, so that after our death it could be 


aaid that our vous, mind, continued to exist-— 
though not as an individual aubstance, but 
only as an element of the universal mind. But 
Averrots did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identified the 
vovs roxos) with the Deity himself, 
but cenceéived it (following in this. the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platoniste) as an emanation from the Deity 
and as the mover ef the lowest of the celestial 
circles, t.e. the ephere of the hoon. This 
doctrine was develaped by Averroés, parti- 
cularly in his commentaries on the Jæ Anima, 
whereas, in the Paraphrase (written earlier) 
he had expressed himself in a n.ore indivi- 
dualistic sense (Averr., ap. Mank, Melanges, 
p. 442 seq.). The psychological tsaching of 
Arorroče resombled, thereľore, in tho oba- 
racter of ite definitions, that of 1 homistius, 
but in ita real content that of Alexander 
Aphrodisieneia, since bhoth Avorroés and 
Aloxawler linite the individual existence of 


tho human intellect (vos) to the period pro- 
ceding death, and recognized the eternity 
only ef the one universal active intellect 
(vots wougrexds). For this reason the doe- 
trine of the Alexandrists and of the Aver- 
roists were both condemned by the Oatholic 
Church. | 

“ Averrots professed himself in no sense. 
hostile to religion, least of all to Mohamme- 
daniem. which he regarded as the most perfect 
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of all religiona He demanded in the philo- 
sopher a grateful adhorenée to the religion of 
his people, the religion in which he was 
educated. 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli- 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. Averroés considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
- genco was philosophical knowledge; the pecu- 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the doepening of his knowledge; for -man 
could offer to God no worthier cultus than 
that of the knowledge of hie works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him- 
self in tho fulness of His eesence. (Avorroés 
in tho largor Commentary on the Mefoph., ap. 
Munk, — 455 seqg.)” 
Dr. Marous Dods remarks that * in philoso- 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
robably been overrated (see Lit. Hist. of 
Middle Aoes, by Berrington. p. 445) rather 
than deprociated.: As middlo-men or trans- 
mitters, indoed, their importance can scarcely 
be too bighly estimated. They wore keen 
studente of Aristotle when the very language 
in which he wrote was unknown in Rowan 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver- 
roés on the moat exact of Greek philosophers 


are said to be worthy of the text. It was at’ 


tbe Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this preoursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed from them, 

uipped with the samo learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made bis opinions final wher- 
ever the namoe.of Memonides is known. Un- 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens—the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jew—have left their mark — on all 
subsequent Jewish and Obristian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
influence has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well be claimed as instances of the intellec- 
tual ardour which Mohamniedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. À recent writer of 

reat promise in the philosophy of religion 
— to the Arab thinkers the honour- 
able function of creating modern philosophy. 
‘Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of the Moors fused and blended ; the 
Greek scientific th as to the origin of 
things intorwound with the Hebrow faith in 
a Creator. And.so speculation becanie in a 
new and higher sense theistic; and tho inter- 

retation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and its relation to God.’ 
(Fairbairn’s Studies, p. 898.) But specula- 
tion had become theistic long before there 
was an Arab philosophy. The same ques- 
tions which form the staple of modern philo- 


But by this ‘ adherence ' he meant ` 
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sophy were discussed at Alexandria three 


‘eonturieas before Mohammed; and there is 


acarcely a Obristian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write in 
sence of the great problem of God's connection 
with the world, the relation ef the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit te 
the crass material universe. What we have 
here to do with, howevor, is not to ascertain 
whether modern philosophy be truly the off- 
spring of the unexpected marriage of Aris- 
tatle and the Koran, but whether. the religion 
promulyated in the latter is or ia not obstruc- 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo- 
sophy or scienco; though when wo consider 
the histury and achiovements of that race 
which has for-siz centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inolined to 
add that there is nothing in tho religion whieh 
necessarily leads on the mind to the highest 
intelloctual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner- 
vous way, exclaims, ‘I detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and-the enemies of 
the arts.’ And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such ancivilised races. It bas not 
taken captive any race which possesses a rich 
literature, nor hes it given birth to any ‘work 
of which the world demands a translation ; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
themseives possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. We should 
conclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite- 
rary and ecientific enthusiagm jn the eighth 
century was due, not directly to the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion, but te the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to .the 
conquering Saracons. At first their nowly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. ‘ Marte undigque ob- 
strepenti, musis viz erat locus.’ But when the. 
din of war djed down, the voice of the Muses 
was heard, and the samo fervour which had 
made the Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement.of knowledge.” —Mo- 
kammed, Buddha, and Christ, p. 118. 


PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 
the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Mishkat, book xii, ch. i. pt. 1), and conse- 
quently they are held to be uniawfoL-` 


PILGRIMAGES TO. MAKKAH 
are of two kinds: the Hajj or epecis! pilgri- 
mage performed in the month of Zu ‘l-Hijjah, 
and the ' Umrah, or visitation, which may be 
performed at any time of the year. (Hav, 
'UMRAH.] 


PIR (yy). The Persian word for 
an. elder. A term nsed for a murshid, or 
religious leader. , (surusy.| 


PLAGUES OF EGYPT. . The fol- 


lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
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Egypt in the Qur'an. 


PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


Sürah viii. 127-185: “Already had we 
chastised the people of Pharaoh. with dearth 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take warning: and when good fell to their 
lot they said,‘ This is our due’ But if ill 
befell them, they regarded Moses and his par- 


tizana as (the birds) of ill omen. Yeb was- 


not thoir evil omen from God? But most of 
them knew it not. And they said, ' What- 
evor sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee: And we sent 
upon them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
—clear signs—but they behaved proudly, 
and were a einful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, ‘O Moses! 
pray for ue to thy Lord, according to that 
which bo hath covenanted with thee: Trul 
if thou take off the plague from us, we will 
surely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.’ But when we 
had taken off the ‘plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them had ex- 

ired, behold! they broke their promise. 

herefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, bocause they treated 
our signs as falaehoods and were hecdless of 
them. And we gave to the people who had 
been brought sc low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we, had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the children of Israel because 
they had borne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works and the structures of 
Pharaoh and his people: And we brought 
the children of Israe! across the sea, and they 
-camé to a people who gave themselves up to 
their idola. ey said, ‘O Mosea !` mako us 
a god, as they have gods. Hoe said, ‘ Verily, 
ye are an ignorant people: for the worship 
they practice will be destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity!'” | 

In the Sirah xvii. 103-104, they are re- 
ferred to as “nine clear signs,” which some 
commentators understand to be the command- 
ments of Moses. 

“Ó We heretofore gave to Moses nine clear 
signs. Ask thon, theroford, the children of 
Israel how it was when he came unto them, 
and Pharaoh said to him, ‘Verily, I deem 
thee, O Moses, & man enchantéd.’ . 

“Said Moses, ‘Thou knowest that none 
bath sent down these clear signs but the 
Lord ‘of the Heavens and of the Earth; and 
| surely deem thee, O Pharaoh. a person 
ost?” l 

Mr. Sale, translating from the Jalalain sud 
al-Baisiwi, says: “These were, the chang- 


ing his rod into a serpent, the making his. 


hand white and shining, the producing locusts 
lice, frogs, ‘and blood, the aa ofthe Red 
Sea, the bringing water out of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. In lien of the three last, some reckon 
the inundation. of the Nile, the blasting of 
the corn and scarcity of the fruite of tho 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, but of nine 
commandments, which Moses gave his people, 
and were thus numbored np by Muahammad 
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himself to a Jow, who asked him the ques- 
tion, viz. That they should not be guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or usury, nor 
accnse an innocent man to take away his lifo, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to which ho addod the observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded the Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said, the Jew kissed the 
Prophet's hand and feet.” 


PLANETS. Arabic as-sayydrahk 
(8,\--5'). According to Arabic writers, 


there are seven planets, called an-Najiinu 's- 


_ Sayyarat (wl, St py}, or, collectively, 
as-Sayya@rah, the wandoring stars, as distin- 


guished from fixed stars, or an-Najumu''s- 
gawabit (wy! J yt): These planots 
are said to be situated in tho soven Arma- 


ments in the following ordor: (1) Al- Qamar, 


Moon; (2) ‘Utärid, Mercury ; (3) Zuhrah, 
Venus: (4) ash-Shams, Sun; (6) al- Mirrikh, 
Mars; (6) al-Mushtari, Jupiter; (T) Zuhal, 


Saturn. (Vide Kashshaf-i-/p{ilahat, tn loco.) 
_ It will be seen that the Arabian arrango- 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy, who 
placed the earth in the centre of tho universe, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per- 
formed in 294 days. Next to the moon he 
placed Mercury, who returns to his conjuno- 
tions in 116 days. After Mercury followed 
Venus, whore periodic time is 584 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mars. 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 


are the fixed stars. ` 
PLUNDER. Arabic ghanimah 


(Soest), fay’ (4). If the Imam, or 
leader of the Muslim army, conquer a country 
by. force of arms, he is at liborty to leave 
thé land in possession of the original proprie- 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he may 
divide it. amongst the Muslims; buat with 
regard to movable property, it is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possession of thè infi- 
dele, but he must bring it away with tho 
army aud divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and the remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three equal portions for the relief of 
orphans, the feeding of the poor, and tbe on- 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
of the plunder. All cattle and baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (Lidayah, vol. ii. p. 159; Afishkat, 
book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 


POETS. Arabic shd‘ir (,\4), pl. 
shu‘ard’. Poetry, shi‘r (A). Ur 
anumad repudiated the idea of being a poet. 
Qur'an. 
. Sirah xxxvi. 69; ‘We have not taught 
him poetry, nor was it proper for him; it is 
but a reminder and a plein Qur'an.” 

Sirah Ixix. 40, 41: “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apostle; and it is not the speech 
of a poet.” | 

The Qur'an boing in manifest rhythm, and 
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in some places actual poetry, the declaration 
of the Prophet, that he was not a poet has 
‘much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imim Fakhru ‘d Din ‘ar-Razi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif- 
Aiculty. He says, that in order to be a poet 
it is abeolutely nocossary that the poems 
should not bo impromptu versos, but delibe- 
rately framed, aud that, therefore, although 
the Qur'iu contains poetry (for example, in 
Sirah xoiv., whioh bogias thus :— 


Alam nashrab laka sadraka 
Wa wagza‘na ‘anka wizraka. 
“Have we not opened thy breast for thee ? 
-And taken off from thee thy byrden ?”) 


‘it. is not really poetry, because the writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce the 
rhythm ! 

The samo excuse is urged for the lines 
which Muhammad ie related to havo uttered 
propin when his toe was wounded in 

atile :— 


keno aeol I) aat je 
cared) Le SIS) Sanne EF 
Hal ants illä ipyba'un damiti ? 
Wa fi sabils ‘Uahi md lagiti. 
“° Art thou anything bat a toe covered with 
blood ? 


“ What haz hap to thee has been in 
the road ef God.” 


Arabic scholars (seo Kashfu [stilahati 'l- 
Funün, í» loco) divide the Arabic poets into 
six — — 

(1) Al-Jahtliyén, those in the timo of igno- 
rance. or before Islam, sueh as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru ‘1-Qais. 
*Amr ibn Kulgdm, al-Hiris, and ‘Antarah. 

(2). Al-Mukhsaramin (iit. “ spurious”), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islám, as Labid and Hassan, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(8) Al-Mutagaddimun (lit.. “ fret”), those 
who were born in the time of Islam, of parents 
who--were converts to Islim, as Jarir and 
— 

(4) Al-Muwalladin, thosé, whu were. born 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashir. 

(5) -At-Muhdigun, the third generation of 
Muslim poets, as Abi Tammim, and Bakhtari. 

(8) Al-Afuta’akhkiivin (fit. “tho last”), all 

oe poets. 
_ The Mutagaddimim, the Aluwalladin, and 
the Muddigim, correapond with the 4yhab, the 
Tabs‘un, and the Tabi ‘Tabi‘én, or the three 
firat generations of Muslims. 

There are seven poews of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in histury as tho Mu‘allayat, 
or “suspended,” because they had boon in 
turn susponded on the walls of the Makkan 
‘tem They arealso known as Muzuhhubat, 
or the “ golden ” poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zubair, Tarafah, Imru -'l-Qais, ‘Amru ibn 
Kulgim, al-Hiria, ‘Antsrali, and I.abid. The 
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last of the sevon embraced Islim. [t is re- 
lated that. Labid had posted up in the Ka‘bah 
his poem, beginning :— 


Solr dt da be gm JS 3 
Ald kulla sho'in ma khald 'llahé batilu. 
“ Know that everything is vanity but (tod.” 


But that when he saw the first versos of 
the Süvatu '-Baqarah (ii) of tho Qur'én 
peste up, he withdrew hia vorsea aul om- 

raced Jslim. Mubammad repald Labid with 
the compliment that the words, “Know that 
everything js vanity but Gud,” were the truest 
words over uttered by a poot, (Mishkat, book 
xxii. oh. x.) 

In tho earlier part of hje missiou, Muham- 
mad affectud to despiee the poets, and in the 
Qur'an we find him saying (Sirah xxvi. 224), 
“Those who go ast ay follow the te”; 
and in the Traditivus, Méshkdt, book xxii 
ch. x.: “A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hassan embraced Ialam, the 
poets rise inte favour, aud tho Propbut uttera 
the wise but cautious saying, that * poetry isa 
kind of composition, which if it ia good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad.” In the battle 
with the Bana Quraizah, the Propbet called out 
to Hassan the poet,“ Abuse the infidels in your 
verso, for truly tbo.Holy Spirit (in the Hudis 
it is Gabriel) will help you.” ftis also re 
lated that the Prophet ased to say, “O I.ord: 
help Hassan the poet by the Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).” aa 

It is generaliy adinitted by Arabic acholars 
that the golden aye of Arabio postry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporaneous 
with Mubaminad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was agradual decline. This 
is not surprising, inasmuch as the Qur'an is con- 
sidered the mogt perfect model of composi- 
tion ever revealed tu mankind, and to he 
written in the langaago of Paradise. - 

Baron MacGuckia do Slane, in bis Jntrodno- 
tion to Ibn Khallikan’s Dictionary, suys :-— 

“The oldest monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture which we still possess were composed 
within the century which preceded the ‘birth 
of Muhammad. They consist in shurt pieces 
of verse uttered on the spur of tho womunt, 
narrations of combate between hostile tribes, 
passages in — rose and kasidas 
(qseidahs), or elegies. The study of these 
remajna reveals the existence of a language 
perfect in its form and. application, admirably 
suited to express the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggvst to a pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted tu portray the 

ercer passions of the mind. Tho varie.y of 
its inflootions, the regularity of ite syntax, 
und thu barwony of ite prosody, are not loes 
striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufficient proof uf the high dogreo of cu)ture 
which the Janguage of the Arabio nation had 
already attained, The superior merit of this 
early literature was ever afterwards acknow- 
ledyed by the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas fur 
their poctical productions, and ite influence 
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has always continued perceptible in the Ka- 
sida, which still containa the same thoughts, 
tha. same allusions as of old, and drags its slow 
length along in monotonous dignity. ...(p. xv.) 
“The decline of Afablo poetry oan be 
easily fraced down from the accession of the 
Abbasider to the time of the Aiyubites: for 
many centuries tho patrona of the belles- 
lettres wore of foreign axtraciion, and writors 
who songht their favour were obliged to con- 
fcrm their own judgment to that of porsons 
who wore in general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of literary compositions. Works 
which had obtained the patronage of the 
prince conld not fail to fix the attention of 
other poots, who took them as models which 
they strove to imitate and to surpass. The 
cpinion held in the schools that the ancient 
kasidas were masterpieces of art, contributed 
also to the perversion of. good taste, their 
‘plan and ideas were servilely copied, and it 
was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent; verbal 
quibbles, far-fetched allusions, thoughts bor- 
rowod {fom the old writers, and strainéd so 
as to be hardly recognisable, such were the 
means by which they strove to altain origi- 
nality; wunse was sacrificed to sound, the 
most discordant ideas were linkod togetbor 
for the futilo advantage of obtaining a re- 
currence of words having a similar written 
form or a similar pronunciation; peis wrote 
{or the oar and tho eye; not for the mind, and 
yot the high estimation in which their pro- 
ductions were held may be judged from the 
readiness of Ibn Khallikân to quote them. 
His taste waa that of the ag in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. The samé 
feeling of impartiality which induces me to 
expreas so severe a Censure on the generality 
of the Islamic poets, obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The kasidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and 
depth of thought; he often reaches the sub- 
lime, and hie style, though blemished by ooca- 
sional faulte, is very fine: al-Bouhtori 19 re- 
markable for grace and elegance; AbO-l-Al& 
for dignity and beauty; but Ibn-al-Fårid 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with -sentimevt and poetry, in his mystic reve- 
ries he soars towards tho confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and 
glides with the reader from ene enchanting 
scene to another; the judgment is captivated 
by the genius of the poet, and can hardly 
ercelve tho traits of falaa tanto whioh dis- 
igure, from time to time, his admirable stylo. 
ving pointed ont the influence of the ka- 
aida, or elegy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
the plan generally followed in this species of 
composition. Tha poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after a long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistross the year hefore, and where he 
hopee to meet her again, At his request, 
they direct the aal on which they are 
mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, 
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brushwood, and branches of trees, with which 
were fornied the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the fire, the. solitary raven 
hovering around in search of a scanty nourish- 
ment, every object he perceives strikes him 
with the conviction thant his beloved and bor 
family have removed to nomo other region 
In the donert. Overcome with grief, heedioss 
of the consolations of his friénds, who exbort. 
him to be firm, hé long remaina plunged in 
silent affliction; at length he finds reliof in a 
torrent of tears, and, raising up bis head, he 
extemporizes sa mournful elegy. He com- 
mences by mentioning the places whivh he 
had already visited in hopes of finding her 
whom he loved, and calls to mind the dangers 
which he had encountered in the desort. He 
denoribes the camel which,. though fatigued, 
still full of ardour, had borne.him into the 
depths of the wildernesa, he vaunts his own 
courage and extols the glory of his tribe. An 
adventure whiclt happened on the previous 
night then comes tu k memory ; a fire blas- 
ing on a lofty bill, had attracted their atten- 
tion and guided them tu the tent of a gene- 
rous Arab, where thoy found shelter and 
hospitality. Ile then praises the vharme of 
hia mistress, and complains of the pains of 
love and absonce, whilst bis companions harry 
im away. Ho casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo! a 
dark cloud, fringed with rain, and rent with 
htnings, overhangs the spot. This sight 
tills bis heart with joy! an abundant showor 
is about to shed new: life upon the parched 
soil, and thus onauté a rich herbage for the 
flocks; the family of his beloved will thon 
soon return, and sottle aghin in their former 
habitation. 
¿€ Such may be considered aa the outline of 
the pastoral kasida. In these productions 
the same ideas almost constantly reour, 
and tho same words frequently serve to ex- 
ress the:n. The eulogistic kasida, or poem 
n praise of some great man, assumes also 
the same form, with the sole differénce that 
in place of a mistress it is a generous patron 
whom the poet goes to visit, or else, after 
raising the object of his passion, he cele- 
rates the noble qualities of tho man who is 
always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afflicted lovor. 
“t resulta from this that a person familiar 
with the mode of composition followed in the 
kasida, can often, from a single word . a. 
verso, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis- 
covor, Almost intuitively, tbe thoughta whiob 
aro to follow. Ho bas thus a meaus of deter- 
mining the true readizgs amidet tho mags of 
errors with which copyists usually disfigure. 
Arabic poetry knowing what tho poet intends 
to say, he feels no longer any difficulty i. 
disengaging the authors words from tb. 
faults of a corrupted text. The sameo peou- 
liarity is frequently perceptible in piecos of a 
fow verses; these generally reproduce ¢omo 
of the ideas contained in the kasfda, and for 
this reason they are justly styled fragments 
by Arabic writers. 
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“ There exist, also, some compositions of an 
original form: such are the dudbast, or distich, 


and the sawdiia, beth borrowed from the 


Persians, and the muwashshaha, invented in 
Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became genera! favourites by the novelty 
of their form and mattor; tho mawĝlia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated with passion and at- 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported ta the East. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perveption of the beau- 
ties of nature and the delicaciog of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro- 
pean reader will often discever in their poems, 
with some surprise, the same ideas, meta- 
phors, and systems of vorsification, whioh 
characterise the works of tho troubadours and 
the early Italian poets. 

“ Án idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
das of later authors, is the tuif al-khidl (t@'t/u 
l-kAtydl), or phantom. The lover journeys with 
& caravan through the desert ; for es 
bis grief at being separated from his beloved 


prevents him from sleeping, but at length ho 


yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
but himself, und in it he roougnlses the image 
of bie mistress, come to visit and consgle him. 
It was. sent to him by the. beloved, or rather 
it is herself in spirit, who bas crossed the 
dreary waste and flected towards his couch; 
she, too, had slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover in her dreams, They thus meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
sleeping, lest he should seo hor image in his 

dream; ft is only when thuy slumber that he 
dare close his oyes.. 

“ The figuratiye language of the Muslim 
pocts is often diffloult to be understood. The 
narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends langnidly under its flower, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called hailstones, from their 
whiteness and moisture; the lips are corne- 
lians or rubies; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the dark foligge of the myrtle is 
synonymous with the black hair of the be- 
loved, or with the first down which appears 
on the cheeks of youths at the P. od of 
puberty. The down itself is called the ssér 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the izir is compared. to the Icttera (4m and 
nún. Ringlots trace on the cheek ur neck the 
letter wdw ; they are also callyd scorpions, 
.either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements; the eye is a sword; the eyelids, 
scabbards; the whiteness of the comploxion, 
camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which torm denotes also dark buir. A mole 
is sometimes compared also to an ant creep- 
ing on the cheek towards tho honey of the 
mouth; u handsorueo face is both a full-moon 
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and day; black hair is night; tho waist isa 
willow-branch, or a lance; the water of the 
face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a. rich patron dovoid of every noble 
quality. 
“Some of the verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com- 
osod by a female on a youth whom she 
oved, they would seldom offor anything ob- 
jectionable; but. as the.oase is not so, they 
are utterly repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas- 
aion; in many cases thoy were the ususi ex- 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of those platonic attachments which. the 
translated works of some Ureek philosophers 
first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love and 
friendship are so closely confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and itis not uncommon to meot epis- 
tles addresaed by one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which aré the expression of friend- 
ship only. It often happens, also, that a poot 
desoribes his mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend tbat ex- 
cessive prudery of Oriental feelings which, 
since tha fourth century uf Islamism, ecaroel 
allows an allusion to women, and more - 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness ig still 
carried so far, that at Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their šuditors with a song in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im- 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to observe.” 
(Ib., p. xxxiii. et seg.) | 


POLL-TAX. (stzyau.] 
POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan- 


iam, polygamy has the express sanction of the 


Qur’an, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
institution. Vide Siratu ‘n-Nisi’,.or Ohapter 


. lv. $ — 


“But if ye cannot do justice between.or- 
phans, then marry what seems good to you of 


- women, by twos, or threes, or fours; and if 


yo fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (i.¢ 
female slavee). 

_Oompare this with the teaching of the Tal- 


‘mud =—. 


“ À man may marry many wives, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do so, if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good advice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives.”  (Arbak. 
Turim. Eu. Haxaer, 1.) 

But although permission to indulge in po- 
lygamy is cloar and unmistakable, the 
epee verse of the Sirah from which the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as tho highest form of 
married life, for it reads thus :— os 

“O ye men! fear your Lord, who created 
you from one soul, and created therefrom its 
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mate, end diffused from them twain nume- 
rous men and women.” | 

In tho Ain-i-Akbari, it is related tbat a 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened doctor, mar- 
ried cighteen wives, for he rendered the 
Arabic word magna, “double,” and read the 
text already quoted, “ Marry whatever women 
you like two and two, three and threo, and 
four and four.” And in the same work it is 
eaid that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, becauge he read the verse—“ two 
+ three + four = nine ” | 

Al-Baizāwi, the Jalšlán, and othər Sanni 
commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verre limits the number of 
lawful wives to four. The Shi‘ahs also hold 
the samo opinion, but they sanction Mut‘ah, or 
“temporary marriages.” (auras. ] 

In the face of the united testimony of Inldm 
founded upon tho. express injunctions of the 
Qur’in, Syed Ameer Ali Kas tho er 
state in his Crittcal Examination of the ve 
and Teachings of Muhammad, p. 228, that “ the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted by Christian writors,.ia to pees that 
Mahammad either Te or legalised poly- 

amy. The old idea of hia having introduced 
t—a of the ignorance of those 
who hold it—is by this time exploded, but 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
custom Ís still maintained by the common 
masses aa by many learned in Christendom. 
No belief oan be more false”! 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
Law of the Mubammadans, the same writer 
remarks :— 

“ Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit- 
ing the maximum number of contempora- 
neous merriages, and by making absolute 
equity towards sll obligatory on the man. It 
js worthy of note that the clause in the 
Qurdn, which contains the permission to con- 
tract four contemporanepus marrieges is im- 
mediately followed by a sentence which cuts 
down tbe significance of the preceding pas- 
sage to ite normal and legitimate dimensions. 


Phe former passage says, ‘ You may mafry . 


two, three, or four wives, but not more. The 
aubsequent Iines declare, ‘but if you cannot 


deal equitably and justly with all you shall 


marry only one.’ The extreme importance of 
this les, ‘bearing y in mind the 


m .whioh is attached to the word ` 


‘ equity’ (‘ 

not beon ae 
of the Moslem world. 
third century of the era of the Hijra during 
the reign of al-Mémfin; the first Moteealite 
doctors taught that the develo Qaranic 
laws inéulcated monogamy. And though the 
cruel persecations of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented tho general diffusion of their 
teac j tho conviction is gradually forcing 
iteelf op all sides, in all advanced Moslem 


in the Quranic teachings, has 


communities, that polygamy is 2s much op- - 


posed to tho Islâmico laws as it is to. the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
cultore. In India es lly, this idoa is be- 
coming a strong moral, if not a religious oon- 
viction, and many extraneous oiroumetancon 


sight of by the great thinkers 
ven se early as the ` 
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in combination with this growling feeling are 
tending to root cut the existence of polygamy 
from among the Massulmans. A custom bas 
grown up in that country, which is largely 
followed by all classes of the community, of 
drawing up a marriage doed containing a for- 
mal renunciation, on tho part of the future 
husband, of any right of sembinnce of right 
which he might possess er claim to possess 
to contract a sccond. marriagd during the 
existence of the firat; This custom serves ås 
a most efficacious check upon the growth and 
the perpetvation of the institution of poly- 
gamy. In India more than ninety-five per 
cent. of .Mubammadans are at the present 
moment, oither by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the educated claases, 
versed in the history of their ancestors, and 
able to compare it with the records of other 
nations, the custom in regarded with disappro- 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to Colonel Máogregor's 
statoment, only two per cent. of the popula- 
tion enjoy the questivnable luxury of plara- 
lity of wives. It is oarnestly to be or 
that before long a general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly. 
gamy, like slavery, je abhorrent to the laws 
of Islam." (Personal. Law of the. Muhamma- 
dans, p. 28. 

Syud Abmad Khan Bahadur, in bis essay, 
Whether Islam has been fal or snju- 
rious to Society in general, on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy as divine, 
and quates John Milten, Ër. Davenport, and 
Mr. ins, as Christian writers who defended 
the practice. 

Tho Prophet claimed considerable indul- 
gence for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives. [WIVES OF THE PROPHET. 

The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his Afo- 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p. 55), give an 
able and interesting summary of the sub- 
ject — . I 
. “ The defence of polygamy has been under- 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degrees of insight and of sarnestness. 


: Bat one cannot detect much progress among 


ite defenders. F. W. Newman has.nothing to 
say in ite favour which had not previously 
been ted by Voltaire ; nothing, wo may 
say, whioh does not occur to anyone who 
wishes fo present tho argument for & plura- 
lity of wives. It is somewhat Jate in the day 
to be called upon to argue for monogamy as 
abstractly right. Speculators like stotle 
(Econ. i, 2, 8), who have viewed the subject 
both as stateamen having a regard to what is 
practicable and will conduce to social prog- 
perity, and as philonsophors reasoning from 

ret principles, have long ago domanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual respect and love; and that 
strict purity and modesty, which polygamy 
kills. Let us say briefly that the only ground 
conecience recognises an warranting two per- 
sons to become one in flesh is that they bo, 
first of all, one in spirit. That absolute snr- 
render of the poraon which constitutes mar- 
riage in justified only by the circumatances 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal love, poly- 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo- 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than bis usual profundity, said, 
‘God haa not put two hearts in you.’ This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which it is secured that the children born 
tuto tho world be the fruit of the devoted sur- 
render of one human apirit to another; by 
which, in other words, it Ís ncoured that love, 
the root principle ‘of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and born ia 
it. This is the beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law js traversed and 
robhed of its effocte precisely in b: far as 
evan monogamous marriages are prompted 
by tleshly or worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Lecky (Hist. European Morals, vol. ii. gẹ 295) 
has summed up in threé sentences: ‘ Nature, 
hy making the number of males and females 
uearly equal, indicates it as natural. Inno 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief onda 
of marriage, be so happily sustained; and in 
no other doe the woman asaumo the position 
of the equal of man.’ But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
thoir readontngs aro somowhat perploxing ; 
for they firat maintain that naturo lutended 
us to bo polygamists (s60 Syud Ahnuil's 
Esay, p. 8; Syud Ameer All's Crit. Erum., 
p 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
test and most reprehensible mintake, com- 
mitted by Christian writers in to suppose thet 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 
polygamy.” Probably the must that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he rustricted polygamy, and 
taat its abolition was impossible aud unsuit- 
able to the population he had to do with. 

u The allegation, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrowor ‘limits 
than the Arabs had previously recognised, 
thuvugh trus, is inmaterial. For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
ethers, but not in his own case; and thus 
left apon the minds of his followers the ine- 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly- 
gamy was the higher atate of the two. 

oto the agound placo, while Le restricted 
the number of lawful wives, be did not re- 
strict the namber of slave-concubinos. In 
the third place, bis restriction was practically 


of little value, because very few men could. 


afford to keep more than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the prinéiple, ke left it precisely 
whére it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob- 
serves “Lectures, p. 69): * This is one of 
the «ases ın which the first etep be everything. 
The dilfarenco botreen one wife wud two is 
overything*: that |otweon four and Uve thou- 
sand ia comparatively nothing.’ 

“And if the principle be defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
againet this as matter of fact; although the 
circumstance has been overlooked, that al- 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to live in mono- 
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gamy. But that polygamy is not incom: 
atible with 'a souud, if not perfectly deve- 
oped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, a0 one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a race in a oortain stage of its develop- 
mont, and may, in that stage lead to purer 
living and surer. moral growth than ils pro- 
hibition would, may be granted. But neces- 
sarily the religion Which incorporates in ite 
code of tavrals suoh allowancos, staups itself 
as somothing short of the final religion.” 
(MARRIAGE, MUT AH, WIVES, WOMEN.) 


. POTIPHAR. Arabic Qitfir ( jes), 
or Itftr (yell). The treasurer of 


Egypt in-the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Zulaikhah. (JsosErtt.} 


PRAYER. Arabic salat (8), pl. 
salawat. Persian nanuis (js), pl. 
namazha. 

Prayer is the second of the fiva founda- 
tions, or pillars, of pratica] religion in Islfim, 
and is a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five timog a day, namely, at the early morn- 
ing, midday, afterneon, evening, and night. 

The genoral duty of prayer is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur'an, but ip is remarkable 
that iu no single passage aro tho fro periods 
montioned. 

Huo Sdratu ‘r-Rdm (xxx.); 17; “Glorify 
God when it is eve (masa) and at morn- 
ing (subQ),—and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,—and at afternoon 
(‘ashi), and at noon-tide (guhr).” — -ali 
commentators sre agreed that masa’ includes 
both sunset and after sunset; and, therefnre, 
both the Maybrib and ‘ Ashiyah prayers.) 

Sirah xi. 116; “Obseryo prayer at early 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Sarah xx. 130: “Put up then with what 
they say; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and befure ite set- 
ting; and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the oxtromes of the day, 
that thou haply mayest pleaso Him.” f 

Sarah xvii. 80: “Observe prayer at sun- 
sot, till the first darkening of tho night. ‘and 
the daybreak -reading—for the daybreak 
reading bath its witnesses, and watch unto 
it in the night: this shall be an excess in 
service.” — 

i Sürah ii. 42; “ Seek aid with patience and 
yer. 

Sirah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lying on your sides ; and when ye 
are in eafety, then be steadfast in prayor. 
Vorily prayer ie for the ‘olievers presotibed 
and timed. l , 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to hiuvs received instructions te 
recito prayers five times = day, during his 
mira), oe ascent to heaven, The tradition 
runs thus :— 

“Tho divine injunctions for prayer were 
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originally fifty times a day. And as I passed 
Moses (in heavon, during my ascent), Moses 
said to me, ‘What have you been ordered ?.’ 
J replied, ‘Fifty times!" Then Moses aaid, 
‘Verily your poople will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the chikiren of Ieraol with 
fifty timos a day, but they could not manage 
it.” Thon 1 returned to the Lord and asked 
for somé romission. And ten prayers wero 
taken off. Then J pleaded again and ted 


more wore remitted. And so on until at last 


thoy were roduced to five times. Then I 
went to Moses, and he said, ‘ And how many 


prayers havo you been ordered?’ -And Í re- 


plied ‘ Five.’ And Moses said, ‘ Verily I-tried 
the children of Ieriel with even five, but it 
did not augcoed. Return to four Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.’ Bat I said, “I 
bate asked until I am quite ashamed, and I 
dannos ask again.’” (bee Sahihu Muslim, 
vol. i. p. 91. 

This ‘sot, or liturgica} service, has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume- 
rous are the Injunctions rogarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differencos amongst 
the numerous sects of Islim regard e 
formula, but ifs main features are aliko in all 
countries. 

We shall describe prayer according to the 
Hahafi sect óf Sanni Muslime.. 

It is absolutely necessary that the sorvice 
should be performed in Arabia; and that the 
clothes and body of the worshipper: should 
be clean, and that the praying-place should 
be free from all impurity. It may be said 
olthor privately, or in company, or ina 
moeque——although services in a mosque arc 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 


The stated prayers are always preceded by | 
the ablation of the face, hands, and feet. 


— 

At the time of perks prayer, the mu'azzin, 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands nt 
the side of the mosque nesrest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives the azan, or “ call to 
prayer, ss follows :— ° 

“God is: great! God is great! God is 

great! God is great! | 
I haar witness that: there is no god but 
od | 
I bear witness that there is no god but 
God. . 


I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God ! 

1 bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostlo of God! 

Como to prayors! Oome to prayers! 

Come to salvation! Oome to salvation | 


(The Shi'ahs add “ Come to good 
works ? ”) | 
There is no other god but God!” 
(The Shitahs recite. the dast sentence 


twice.) 
la toe early mernin. tho following son- 
tence is added: ‘Prayers arc better than | 
glean!" ° 
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THB MU'AZZIN CALLING THB AXAN FROM A 


When the prayers are said in a congrega- 
tion or in the moeque, they begin with the 
Iqamah, which is a recitation of the same 
words as the azan, with the addition of the 
sentonce, Prayers are now roady!” The 





THB NIYAH. 


regular form of prayer then begins with the 
Niyah, which is said standing, with the 
bands on oither side:--- 

“J have purposed to vifer up to God only, 
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with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the their hands on either side. ; ln all the sects 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards, the women perform the Qiydm with their 
two (or, as the case may be) rak‘ah prayers hands on their breasts), and the eyes looking 
Farg (Sunnah, or Naf). to the ground in ssf abasental: During 
which is suid the Subhan (the Shi‘ahs omit 
the Subhan) :-— f 
“ Holiness to Thee, O God! 
And praise be to Thee! 
Great is Thy namo! 


Groat ie Thy greatness! 
Thero is no deity but Theo!” 


The Ta‘awwuz, or A‘ugubillah, is then said 
as follows :— 


“I seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.” 


After which the Tasmiyah is repeated :— 


“In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful.” 


Then follows. the Fatihah, vic. the first 
chapter of thé Qur'an :— 
‘¢ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds! 
The compaseionate, the merciful ! 
King of the day of reckoning ! I 
Thee only do we worship, end to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
. Tho path of those to whom Thou hast 
THY TAKDIN-1-TAHNIMAM. — gae oan — 
Then follows the Takbiri-Tabrimah, said And who go not astray.—Amen.” 
with the thumbs touching the lobules of the After this the worshipper can repeat as man 
, ears and the open hands on each side of the chapters of the Outten as he ay wish; Ú 
Jace :— should, at least, recite one long or two short 
“ God is great!” verses. The following ter ts usually 
recited, namely, the Suratu’l-Ikhlag, or the 
114th chapter: 
“Say: He is God alone: 
God tho Eternel! 
He bogoltoth not, 
And is not begotten ; 
And there is none like unto Him.” 








THE RUKU. 


THE QUYAM 
The Qtyam, or standing position. The right The Lakbir-i-Rukit, said whilst: making an 
hand placed upon the k , below the hüvel inclination of the head and body and 
(the ‘is, and the two other orthodox placing the hands upon the knees, separat- 
sects, place their hands on their breasts, tng the fingers a little. 


as also the Wahhabis; the Shi‘ahs keep “God is great!” 
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The Tasbih-t-Rukw', said in the same pos- 
ture. 


“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great! 


(The Shi‘ahs hera add “and with His 
praise.” This ts also added by the 
Shi‘ahs to the Tasbih-i-Sijdah.). 
“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great ! 


“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great!” 


The Qrydm-i-Sami* Ullah or Tasmi', said 
with the body erect, but, unlike the former 
Qryam, the hands being placed on etther 





THE TAOMI‘, 


side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are said by a person alone, he 
recttes both senlences) :— 


“God hears him who praises Him.” 
The people then respond in a low voice— 
O Lord, Thou art praised.” 





TAKBIRU '8-8IJDAH. 


Takbir-:-Sijdah, said as the worshipper 
drops on his knees. 


“ God is great !” 
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Tasbik-1-Sijdah, reciled as the worshipper 
puts first his nose and then his forehead 
to the ground. 





THE TASBIB-I-SIJDAR. 


JT extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
igh! 
“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High | 
“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 
Then raising his head and body and sinking 
backward upon his heels, and placing his 


hands upon his thighs, ke says the Takbir- 
i Jaleah (the Shiahs here omit the Takbir, 
and say instead, ' I rise and sit by the 
power of God!” 


‘‘ God is great!” 





— — 
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THE TAKBIR-I-JAL8BAH. 


Then, whilst prostrating as before, he says 
the Takbir-i-Sijdah, 
“t God is groat!” 
And then during the prostration the Tasbih- 
t-Sijdah as before. 
* T oxtol tho holincas of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” | 

‘‘T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

Then, if at the close of one rak‘ah, he repeats 
the Takbir standing, when it is called 
Takbir-i- Uyam; but at the end of two 
rak‘dhs, and at the close of the prayer, he 
repeats it sitting, when tt is called Takbir- 
i-Qu'üd. (The Shïahs here recite the 
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Takbir:—“ God is great!" with the 
thumbs touching the lobules of the ear, and 
add, “I seek forgiveness — God, my 
Lord, and I repent before Him!” 

“God is great!” 

Here ends one rak‘ah or sorm of prayer. T'he 
next raktuh begins with the Fatihah or Ist 
chapter of the Qur'an. At the close S 
every two rakahs he recites tha Tahiyah, 





THE TAHIYAI. 


which is said whilst kneeling upon the 
ground, His left foot bent under him ke 
sits upan st, and pluces his hands upon his 
knees and says (the Shituhs omit the T'a- 
kiyah) :— 

“ The adorsationė of tho tonguc are for God, 
and also the adorations of tho body, and 
alnis-yiving | 

“Peace be on thee, O Prophat, with the 
meroy of God and His blessing ! ' 


“Peace be upon ns and upon God's righ- 
teous sorvants !” 





THE TASHAHHUD, 


Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
ho recites tho l'ushuhhud 2 á 


“T testify that there ie no deity but God 


* Shitahs “ who has no partner”); and 
testify that Muhammad ig the servant of 
God, and the messenger of God!” 
(Every two rak‘ahs close with the Tashah- 
hud. The Darùd is suid. whilst in the 
same posture.) 
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“O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on hib descendants (the Shřahs merely recite : 
“ (Jod ham mercy on Muhammad and his de- 
scendants”; und omit the rest), as Thou didst 
have mercy on Abralam and on bis descend- 
ants. Thou art to be praised, anc Thou art 

t O God, bless Muhammad and his 
oscendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants! | | 

“Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great!” 

Then the Duta' :— 

“O God our Lord, give use the b 
of this life, and also the blossings of life 
Aa Save us from the torments of 

re.” - 

(The Dw@ is omitted by the Shitahs, who 
recite the fullowing instead; “ Peace be vu thes, 
O Prophet. with the mercy of God und His 
blessing! Peace be upon us, und upon Gods 

“rightevus servants !” 
He then closes with the Salam. 





Turning the head round to the right; he 
says :— 


“The peace and mercy of Gud be with 
you.” 





THE SALAM. 


Turning the head round to the left, he 
says— a 
“The peace and mercy of God be with 
you,” 
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At the close of the whole set of prayers, 
that is of Farz, Sunnah, Nafi, or Witr, the 
worshipper raises his hands and offers up 
a Munqjét, or “supplication.” This usually 





THE MUNAJAT. 


consists of prayers, veloote! from the Qur'an 
or Mladi. oy ought to bo said in Arabie, 
altbongh they aro frequently offered up in 
the. vernacular; f 

Such supplications were highly commonded 
by Muhammad, Who is related to have 
said :— 


— —— — sa eee eee — — — 
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© Sapplication is the marrow of worship.” 

“There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” f 

“ Supplicate God whën ye aro certain of 
its approval, and know that God accopts not 
the supplication of n nogligent hoart.” 

“ Vorily your Lord is ashamed of his aor- 
vunts when they raisé up their hands to Him 
in supplication to return them empty.” 

Those daily prayers are either Farz, Sun- 
nah, Nafl, or Witr. Furg, aro those rak‘ahs 
Sa forms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 

od. Sunnah, those founded on the praotice 
of Muhammad. Naf, the volantary por- 
formance’ of two rak‘ahs, or more, which 
may be omitted without sin, . Witr, an odd 
number of rak‘ahs, either one, three, five, or 
seven, said after tho night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each ‘begin afresh with the 
Niyah, and worshippers may rest for awhilo 
between them, but not converse on worldly 


‘subjects. The Wabh&bis think it correct to 


say the Sunnah prayers in their houses and 
only the Farg prayers in the mosqħe. 
he five times of prayor aro known as 

Zuhr, ‘Asr, Maghrib.‘Isha’, and Fajr. There 
are aleo three voluntary poriods called Ishréq; 
Zuba, and T'ahajjud. 

Tho following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak‘ahs to be porformed at each 
service :— 


The Names of the Time of Prayer. | The Number of Rak‘shs said. 









ii à 
| sj jg 
Arabic. Persian. Urdu. i š a 
AS 185]. 
EL i l i Ë 
E ajade 
From dawn to| Salatu 7- | Namāz-i- | Fajr Ki 2 2 | 
5 80. Fajr. Subh. Namaz. 
| |2] When the sun| Salita ’z- | Namàz-i- | Zubr Ki 4| 4] 2] 2 
É has begun tò] Zuhr. | Peshin. Namis. 
8 decline. 
3 Midway between | Salatu ‘l- | Namiz-i- | ‘Asr Ki | 4 4 
$. No. 2 and 4. ‘Agr. Digar. | Namāz. 
° A. few minutes | Salitu 'l- | Namaz-i- | Maghrib 8! 2| 2 
T after sunset. | Maghrib. | Shim. |Kī Namāz.ļ 
S i . š 
E When the night | Salatu 'l- | Namāz-i- | ‘Isha’ Ki | 4 4i 2| 217 
- has olosed in. ‘Isha Khoftan. Namša. | 
When the sun | Salátn 'T- | Namëz-i. | Ishráq Ki 8 
has well risen. | 'Iehršq. | ‘Ishray. Namis. 
About 11 o'clock:| Salatu ’s- | Namāz-i- | Zuba Ki 8 
aM: Zahi. Chast. | Namas. 
After midnight. | Salata t- | Namaz-i- | Taliajjad 9 
Tahajjud. | Tahajjnd. | Ki Namas. 
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According to the above table. a devout | It consists of two rak‘ahe after the daily 
Muslim retites the same form of prayer at | meridian prayer. 


least seventy-five times in the day. 

‘Abdu ‘lah ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “The time for Zubr prayers 
bogins from the inclination of the sun to- 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be- 
ginning of the ‘Ayr prayors, and the time of 
the ‘Ayr prayers is from that timo till the sur 
ussuines a yellow appearanve. The time of 
Maghrib. prayers is from sunset as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon romains. 
The time of ‘Jsha’ prayers is from that timp 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun haa risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
(Aishkat, book iv. ch. ii.) 
` [t is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayerg with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity. 

haddad ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
shoes.” 

Abi Sa'id al-Khudri rolutos that “the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side, and when the 
people observed it, they took off theirs also ; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, he said, ‘What caused you to take 
off your shoes?’ They replied, ‘We did so 
in order to follow your example.’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there wae a little filth upon my 
. shoes; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first; 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then eay your prayers in them.’” (Afsshkat, 
book iv. ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or af the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answoring a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must be strictly avoided (unless it ig between 
tho Sunnah prayers and the ferg, or be dif- 
floult to avoid; for it is held allowable to 
make three slight irregular motions, or de- 
viations from correct department) ; otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, he mervly recites 
the Niyah and Takbir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of we service in 
anih hey are engaged. 


_ The Muslim may say his fve daily prayers ` 


in his home, or shop, or in the street or 
road, but there are said tọ be special bless- 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre- 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the tol- 
‘lowing are special services for special occa- 
sious ;— 

Salalu 'l-Jumn‘ah.— The Friday Prayer." 


Salatu ‘l-Musdfir.— Prayers for a tra- 
veller.” Two rak‘ahs instead of the asual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

Salatu 'l-Khanfi—* The prayers of fear’ 
Said in time of war. They are two rak‘ahs 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. 

Salatu 'l-Tardwih.—Twenty rak'ahe recited 
overy aveuing during the nazgan, imme- 
diately after the Afth daily prayer. | 

Salatu 'l-Istikharah.—Prayers for success 
or guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any speoial business performs two 
rak‘ah prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“ham, or inspiration, as to the undertak- 
ing for which he seeks guidance! 

Salatu 'l-Khust/.—Two rak‘she said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Salatu 'l-Kusüf.—Two rak'ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of tho sun. 

Salätu ‘l-Istisqa’.—Prayer in 
drought, consisting of two rak‘ahs. 

palātu 'l-Janazah.—-Prayers at s funeral. 
[JaNazan.] 

Tho liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in tho Qur'ăn, but ie founded upon very 
minute metructions givon by the Prophet, 
and which are recordod in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic echolar can refer 
to Sabihu 'l-Bukhari, vol. i. p. 50; Sahihu 
Muslim, vol. i. p. 164; Sunanu 't-Tirmig:, 
p. 22; Sunanu Abu Daud, p. 58: Sunanu 
Afuwatta’, p. 50; and the English reader to 
Matthew's Mishkat, book iv. 

The following are selections from tho say- 


time of 


.inga of Muhammad with roference to the 


Liturgical prayers (vide Mishhat, book iv.) :— 

‘*¢ That which leads a creature into infidelity 
is neglect of prayers.” 

“ Not ono of $e must say your — 
a garment without covering your whole 

ody.” 

“ God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
head” 

“People must not lift up thelr eyes whilst 
sag their prayers, or they will become 
blind.” 


‘The prayere which are said in congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degrees.” —— 

“Tho five stated prayers erase the sins 
which have been committed during the in- 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

“That prayer preparatory to whioh the 
teeth shall havo been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more oxcellent than the prayer with- 


‘out Miswak by seventy.” [miswax.} 


“ The prayers of a person will not be ào- 
cepted who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablation.” 

‘That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after uncleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” ° 

“When any one of you stars up for 
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rayer. he must not smooth the ground 
y wiping away pebbles, becanse the com- 
passion of God descends upon him at that 
time.” 

“Order your children to say tho stated 
payer when thoy aro seyen years of age, and 

t them if thoy do not do so when they are 
ten years old; and when they reach ten years, 
divide their heds.” 

“ When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, because you are then in God’s pre- 
sence ; neither spit on your right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

“ Whoever says twelve rak‘ahs of Sunnab 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 

onse built for him in Paradise; four rak‘ahs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak‘ahs 
after it, and two after aunset prayer, and two 
rak‘ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
m prayer.” 
“¢Tell mo if any one of you had a rivulet 


before his door and bathed five times a day- 


in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
hia body.’ The Com anions said, ‘ Nothing 
would remain.’ The Prophet said. “In this 
manner will tho five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all little sins.’ ” 

“When any one of you says hie prayers, 
be must have something in front of him, but 
if he cannot find anything for that purpose, 
he must put his walking-stick into the 
pound; but if the ground be hard, then let 

place it lengthways in front of him; but 
if he has no staff, he must draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will be no detri- 
ment in the prayers from anyone parsing in 
front of it.” [surrar] 

“The best prayers for God wore those of 
David the prophet, and the bost fast are his 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would be woke, and in prayer a third part of 
the night and would fast ono day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak‘ahs, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether thoy 
are used iu privato or public, and consequently. 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotions) 
language, it is simply s superstitious act, 
paving vory little in common with tho Chris. 
tian idea of prayor. 

We translate the Arabic Salat, and the 
Persian Namar by the English word prayer. 
altbough this “ second foundation ” of the re. 
ligion of Muhammad is something quite dis 
tinot from that prayer which tho Christia! 
poet so woll dosoribes as the "soul's sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It would be 
more correct to speak ol the Muhammadan 
Salat as a service; “ prayor” being more cor- 
rectly rendered by the Arabio ds‘a’. In 
Islam poe is reduced to a mechanical act, 
as distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the epiritual character of Muhanmada: 
ism, we must take into careful consideration 
the preciso character of that dovotional ser- 
vice which every Muslim is required to 
render to God at least Jive times a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exerciaes zo great an in- 
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fluence tipon the character of the followers of 
Muhammad. 

The devotions. of Islim are essentially 
‘vain repet tions,” for they must be said in 
the Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or varioty. The effoct of auch a constant 
round of devotional forms, whith are but the 
service of the lips, on the vast majority of 
Muharomadans, can be easily imagined. The 
absence of anything like true dovotion from 
thése services, accounts for the fact that reli- 
gion and true piety stand so far apart in the 
practice of Islam. 

‘The late Dean Stanley remarks (astern 
Church, p. 279), “ The ceremonial character - 
of the religion of Musalmiéns is, in spite of 
its simplicity, carried to a Pa beyond 
the utmost demands either of Rome or of 
Russia. . .. Prayer is reduced to a mecha- 
nical act as distinct from a mental act, 
beyond any ritual observances in the Wost, 
It is striking to see the figures along the 
banks of the Nile going through their pros- 
trations, at the rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of .clockwork ; but 
it resembles the worship of machines rather 
than of roneonablo beings.” 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 
According to the teaching of Muhammad, it is 
the duty of all truo Muslims to pray for the 
dead. (Durru 'l-Alukhiar, p. 185.) See also 
Mishkat, book v. chap. ü. 

“ God most certainly exalts the dogree of 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vic- 
tuous servant says, ‘O my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me?’ snd God saya, 
‘It is on acconnt of your children asking 
pardon for you.” 

“The Prophot paseed by graves iñ al- 
Madinah and turned his face towards them, 
and said, °` Peace be to you, O inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgiveus and you. Yo 
have passed on before us, and we are follow- 
ing you.” 

“A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by the hand. For he has hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, or 
hie friond will prav for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead person, it is more 
esteemed by him than the wholo world, and 
all that ie in it; and verily God most cer- 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of the 
pee of the people of the oarth, rewards 

ike mountains, for verily the offerings of the 
es for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
them.” 

Sirah Ixxi. 20: «And Noah snid, O my 
God, forgive me and my parents.” 

Sitrab ix, 114, 115: * It is not for the Pro- 
phet to pray for the forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso- 
ciate ather gods with God, after it hath been 
made clear to them that they are to bo the 
inmates of bell. For neither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness for his father, but in par- 
suance of a promise which he had promir.sd 
him, and when it was shown him that he was 
an enemy of God, he declared himself oloar of 
him: yet Abraham was pitiful and kind.” 
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It is related in the Traditions that the 
Prophet visited his mothor’s grave, and wept 
in. such a way as to cause those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the Prophet said, “I have asked my bene- 
factor permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do yo 
a graves, becsusé they remind you of 

eath. 


PREACHER. Preaching. There 
are four words generally used for a preacher : 


khatib (Sha), musakkir (Sie). wiz: 


(kel), =od sayi (c=). 

Khatib is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbah, or oration, in tho 
Friday service. Tho other three torme are 
apps gonerally to preachers. 

the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque -except on Fridays, when 
the khufbah is recited, although it is not for- 


bidden, and Muhammad was — in the. 


habit of addressing his people after the 
prayers were -over. 


No Maulawi of reputation preaches in tho 


street, but paid preachers somotimes under- 


take the office. 


PREDESTINATION. Arabic ga- 
dar (3), the word generally used in 
the Hadig; taqdir (p95), the word 
usually employed in theological works. Ex- 
pressions which mean “mvasuring out,” or 
“ preordering.” 

Tagdir, or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, ie the sixth article of the Mubammadan 
creed, and the orthydox bolieve that whatever 
has, or shall como tv pase iu thie world, 
whother it be good or bad, procoeds entirely 
trom the Divino Will, aud bau boen irrevocably 
fixed and rocorded on a prusorved tallet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an :— 

Sarah liv. 49: “All things have been 
created after xed decree ” (gadar). 

Sürah ili. 189: “No one can die except by 
God's permission according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life.’ 

Sireh lxxxvii. 2: “The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies and guided theni.” 

Sarah vill. 17: “ God slow them, and thoso 
shafts were God’a, not thine.” 

Sirah ix. 51: “By no means can aught 
befall us but what God has dcstined for 


us. 

Sarah xiii. 830: “<All soveroignty is in the 
bande of God.” 

Sirah xiv. 4; “God misloadeth whom He 
will, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Surah xviii. 101: “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear.” 

The teac of Mubammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-Bukbéri 
end Muslim, is as follaws :— 

%“ God created Adam, and touched his back 
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with hjs right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family; and God aaid to Adam, ‘I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto. those of the people 
of Paradise. Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
said,‘ I have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of hell.’ Then a man said to the Prophet, 
‘Of what use will deeds of any kind be?’ He 
said, ‘When God oreateth Hie servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be duserving of it 
until be die, when he will enter therein ; and 
when God createth one for the fire, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, wheu he will ontor therein.{” 
`“ C There ís not one smongst vou whose 
paes is uot writton by God, whether in the 
or in Paradise.” The Companions said, 
‘ O Prophet! since God hath appointod our 
places, may we confido in -this and abandon 
our religious and mural duties?’ He said, 
‘No; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do had works.’ 
After which tho Prcphet read this yerse 
from the Qur'in: ‘To who giveth alms, 
and feareth God, and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will wo make easy the 
path to happinesa. But to him who is 
worldly and is indifforent, and who goes not 
believe in tho excollent: creed, to him wil] we 
make easy the path of misery.’ ” 

“ The first thing whioh God created was a 
pou, and Ho esid to it ‘ Write’; it said, ‘ What 
shull I write?’ And Qod said, ‘ Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wroto allthat was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

“ God hath pre-ordained five thiugs on his 
servants; the duration of life, thelr actions, 
thoir dwelling-places, their traveld, and their 
portions.” 

‘ When God bath ordored a creature to dio 
in any purticular place, he causeth his wante 
to direct him to that.” 

‘There is not one born bur ie created to 
Islam, but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
Majici.” 

“It was said, ‘O Prophet of God! inform 
mo —— charma, and tho medicines 
which Í swallow, and the shields whiob I 
mako use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God?’ Mubasm- 
— ore also are by the decree of 
‘‘ Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the ‘ghil- 
dren of Adam became different, like the 
earth; some of them red, some white, and 
somo black, some between red; white and 


black, some gentle, and somo sevoro, some 


impure and some pure.” 

“ The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who ht die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to"hea- 
ven or hell. He anid, ‘God knoweth begt 
what their actions yould have been had they 
lived; it depends on this.’” 

‘The Prophet of God oame out of his 
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house when the Companions were debating 
about fate, and he was angry, and became 
red in the face, to such a degree that you 
would say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, ‘Hath God 
ordered you to debate of fate? Was I sont to 
you for this? Your forefathers were de- 
stroyed for debating about fate and destiny; 
I adjure you not to argue on those points.’” 

(See Ahadign ‘(-Bukhari and Muslim, in 
loca) Sartre TABLET. | 

Tho doctrine is expressod in an Arabic 
treatise on tho subject, as follows :-—- 

“ Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whethor it respecta the conditions and 
— of things, or good or evil, or obe- 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in.the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedionce, 
and faith, that He ordaina and wills them, 
and that they may be under His dooree, His 
salutary dircotion, His good oe and 
command. On the contrary, God hath de- 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidelity; yet without Hin 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com- 
mand; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that God is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
— evil and unbelief, he in cortninily an 
infidel.” 


Tho Rov. E. Sell, in his Faith of Islém, | 


page 178, says :— 

“There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

“First.—The Jabrians (Jabariyun), so 


called from the word “jabr” compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God's eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. They hold that as God ie the 
absolute Lord, He can, if He so wills, admit 
all men into Paradise, or caat all into hell, 
Thia avot fs ono of the branches of tho Ash’a- 
rfana with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly.—The Quadrfans (Qadariyiin), 
who deny Al-Qadr, or God's absolute dooree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who ia alto- 
gether a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or not todo an act. This sect 
in generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutagilite body (Afu‘tazi/ah), though in roa- 
lity it existed before Waail quitted the school 
of his master Hasan. As Wasil, however, 
followed tho opinions of Mdbad-al-Johnf, the 
leading Qadrian divine, the Mutazilites and 
Qadrians aré practically one and the same. 

“ Thirdly —The Ash’arfans maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeth, both of His own 
actions and those.of men; that He willeth 
that which He knoweth and wnat is written 
on. the preaerred tahle: that Ho willeth both 
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good and eril. So far they agree witb the 
Jabrfans; but then they seem to allow some 

ower to man. Tho orthodox, or Sunnf belief 
e theoretically Ash’arfan, but practically the 
Sunnfs are confirmed Jabrfans. The Mata- 
zilite doctrines are looked npon as quite 
heretical. 

“ No subject baa been more warmly dis- 
cussed in Islám than that of predestination. 
The following abstract of some lengthy discus- 
sions will prosent the points of difference. 

‘‘The Ash'arfans, who in this matter re- 
pereant in the main orthodox views, formu- 
rite their objections to the Mutaszilite system 
thus :— | 

“ (.) If man is the causor of an action by 
the force of his own will. then he should also 
have tho power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

“ (il) If it be granted that man han. the 
pene tu ortyinate an act, it ie nocessary that 

e should know all acts, because a creator 
should be indepondént in act and choice. In- 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutastlites well reply that a 
man need nat know tho length of a road be- 
foro lto walks, or the struotnro of the throat 
bafore he talks. 

“(iil.) Suppose a mah wille to move his 
body and God at the aame time wills it to. be 
steady, then if both intantiona come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites; if 
neither, a removal of opposites; if the exal. 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefor- 
ence. 

“(iv.) If man can create an aot, some of 
his works will be better than some: of ths 
works of God, e.g. a man determines to hare 
faith : now faith is a better thing than rep- 
tiles, which are created by God. 

“ (v.) [f man is free to act, why oan he not 
make at once a human body; why does he 
need to thank God for grace and faith? ` 

“ (vi.) But better far than all argument, the 
orthedox éay, is the testimony of the Book. 
‘ All things have we created under a fixed 
decree.’ (Sura liv. 49.) ‘When God created 
you aud that ye make. (Stra xxxvii. 94.) 
t Some oí them there were whom God guided 
and there were others dooreed to err.’ (Sura 
‘xvi. 88.) Ae God decrees faith and obedience 
He must be the causer of It, for ‘on the hearts 
of these hath God graven the Faith’ (Sura 
lviii. 22.) ‘It ishe who causeth you té laugh 
and, weep, to die and make alive.’ (Sdra liii. 
44.) ‘If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one and all, to the guidance.’ (Sura 
vi, a ‘Had God ploased, He had guided 

on all aright.’ (Stra vi. 150.) ‘Had the 

rd pleased, He would have made mankind `: 
of one réligion.’ (Sidra xi. 120.) ‘God will 
mislead whom Ho pleaseth, and whom He 
pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path’ (Surah vi. 39.) radition recorda 
that the Prophet said. ‘God is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions. 

“The Mutazilites took up the opposite 
side of this great question and said :-- 

(i) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difforonce between praising 
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God and sinning against Him ; between faith 
and infidelity ; good and evil; what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and 
panishments: promises and threats; wha. is 
the use of prophets, books. &c. 

“ (ii) Some acìs of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If theso are created 
by God, it follows that to tyraunise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the Ash’arians reply that 
orders are of two kinds, inmediate and me. 
diale. The former, which they oall ‘ Amr-i- 
takwins,’ is the order.‘ Be and it was.’ This 
comprehends sll existences and accoriling to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pans. 
The latter they call ‘ Awr-i-tasbri's,’ an order 
givon in the Law. Thies comes to men 
thruagh prophets and thus is to be obeyed. 
Troe obedience is to act according to that 
which is revealed, not eccoriding to the secret 
intention of God, for thet we know not. 

“ (iii:) If God decrees the acts of men, He 
should bea: tbe name of that whicb he de- 
crees. Thus the csouer of infidelity is an 
infidel ; of tyranny a tyrant, and 80 on ; but to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“(iv If infidelity is decreed by God He 
must wish il; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and go is opposed {0 (fod. To this 
the orthodox reply. that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends.by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God's knowledge become ignorance, he 
would be doing. wrong ; but as he does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his duty is to 
deliver his message according to the Had{s: 
‘A prophet has unly to deliver tho cloar 


measage. 

“(ry The Mutazilites claimed as on their 
aide all verses of the Qordna, in which the 
words to do, to constract, Lo renew, to create, 
&v., are applied to men. Such are the verses : 
‘ Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 
God's that He may reward those who do evil 
accordin 

ood will He reward with good things.’ (Sura 
fil. 82.) ‘Whose shall have wrough! evil 
shall not be recompensed bul with ite like: 
but whoso shall have «une the things thay are 
right. whether male or foinsle nnd is a be- 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.’ (Sdra xl. 
43.) ‘Say: the truth is from the Lord; let 
bim then who will, believe; and iet him who 
will, be an infidel.” (Sura xviii. 28.) ‘Those 
who add gods to Qod will say: ‘If God had 

leased neither we nor our fathers had given 
lim companions.” ‘Say: Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.’ (Sura vi. 
n7 The Hadis is aiso very plain ‘ All 
ood is in Thy bands and evil is not to 
hee.’ 
“The Ash'arfane have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this ros- 
soning and evidence. 
warning ; and whose willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord; but well it. ye shal not, unless 
God will ít, for God is knowing, wise.’ (Sura 
lxxvi, 29, 80.) To the Had{s they reply (1) 


to their deeds: and those who de. 


It is: ° This traly iea | 
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cenpo in evil and decreeing it. Thue tho ex- 
pression ‘God willeth not — for His 
servants,’ does not mean that God hath not 
decreod it, but that tyranny is nos one of 
His attributes : so ‘ evil is not to Thee’ means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadie musl be explained in accordance with 
the teaching of the Qurén 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
way out of the difficnity. Avertwes says: 
‘We are free to act in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some exte- 
tior cause. For example, we see something 
which pleases as, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thas bound by exte- 
rior cagees. These causes exist according fo 
a certain order of things whioh ie founded on 
the geueral lawe of nature. God alone knows 
beforehand the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. Tho connection of our 
will wiçh exterior oàausea`is determined by the 
laws of nature. It ie thie which in theo- 
logy wo call, ‘decrees aod predestinatiun.’” 
g — de Philoscphie Juive et Arabe, par 

) 


PRE-EMPTION. Arabic Shuf'ah 
(dete). Int. “Adjunection” ‘The 
right of pre emption ie a power of -possess- 
ing property which is for sale, aad is usta- 
blished upon the teaching of Mahammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to im- 
movable property (‘agar). his right ef 
re-emption appertains in the firat place to 
the co sharer or purtner in the property; 
secondly, lo a sharor in the immunities and 
appendages of the property, such as the righi 
to water, or to roads; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hidàyah, vol iii. p. 594.) 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS is 
taught both in the Qu’ran and the Traditions. 

‘Ayishab relates that Muhamuinad asid, 
* Souls before (bey became united witb bodies 
were like assembled armies, and afterwards 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind.” (Mishka, book. xxii. ch. xvi.) 

There is said to be a reference to this doc 
trine in the Qar!áñ :— 

Sürah vii. 171: “ And when the Lord drew 
forth their posterity from the lone of the 
sona of Adam... .” 

The commentator, el-Baizawi, suys (od 
stroked Adam’s back and extracted [rom his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into the werid until the Resorrection, one 
generation after another; and thst these 
souls were all assembled together: like small 
ants, and after T had inthe presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to retum intu the 
po of Adam.” (Sea Tufsiru ‘l-Baizawi, in 
vco.) 


PRESERVED TABLET. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
uctions of meu and the Qur'an were revorded 
bofore crestion upon a preserved tablet called 
Lauh Mahfuz (Spia ty); Sarah xxxv. 32: 


that there je a differenco between acquies. j “ And if thev treat theo as a liar, se did thosc 
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who were bofore them treat their Apostles 
who came to them with the proofs of their 
mission, and with the Scriptures and with the 
clear Book ”, and Jmam Alubia (oo al), 
Sirah xxxvi. 11: “ Verily, it is We who will 
guicken the dead, and write down the works 
which they have sent on before them, and 
the tracee which they shal] have left behind 
them: and everything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decrees [rrepesti- 
N ATION, QURAN. ] ' 


PRIDE, Arabic kibr (pS), is for- 
bidden in the Quran, see Sirah xvii 89: 
“ Walk uot proudly en tbe earth; traly thou 
canst by no meane cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height: all 
this ts evil with thy Lord and odious.” 


PRIEST. There is no sacerdotal 
clases of ministers in the Muhammadan reli- 
gion. The leader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imém. (1mam.) 


PRIVACY OF DWELLINGS is 
estabiished hy the teaching of Muhammed, 
and it is therefore unlawful to enter the house 
without Jslcgen, or * asking pormiasion.” The 
eee is given in the Qur‘in, Sirah xxiv, 

“O ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have askad 
leave, snd have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, thon 
enter it not till losve be given you; and if it 
be said to you, ‘Go ye back.’ then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knowetb what yo do Thero shall be no harm 
in yeur entering houses in wbich no one 
dwelleth, for the supply sf your needs: and 
os knoweth what ye do openly aud what ye 

ide.” 

Ata’ iby Yasar relates that “ A man once 
asked the Prophet. Must I ack leave to go 
into the room of my mother?’ The Prophet 
said,‘ Yes.’ Then the man said,‘ Bat J live 
in the same home.’ The. Prophet said, ‘ Yes. 
even if you live in the name home.’ The man 
said, ' But I wait apon ber!’ The Prophet, 

But you must ask permission; for, what! 
would vou like to see your mother naked?” 

It is further related that Mubnammed al- 
ways went first to the right and then to the 
left ef a door which had no cnetain, and 
selamed severa) times before he entered. 
(Mishkél, book xxii. ch. ii.) 

This hae necome an estabiiatied rale in the 
Kast. and it is considered very rude to enter 
any dwelling without Arst giring netice. 


_ PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 
MARRIAGE. According te the Qur'an they 
are seven: 1, mother: 2. dsughter, 3, sister; 
4, paternal aunt; 5, maternal aunt; 6. sieter's 
daughter: 7, brether’s danghter. And the 
same with regard to the other zex, It is 
also tolawful for a Naslim to marry his 
wife's sister Ce Lev. xviii. 18) or his wife’s 
aunt during bbe lifetime of his wifo. Foster- 
ago in Muslim law establishes relationship, 
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and therefore a foster-sister or a foster-brother 
ia unlawful ın marriage. [MARRIAGE.] 


PROPHET. The Arabic words 
used to axpress the prophetic office are nabi 
(use)» pl ambiya’; rasil (js); Pl. rusul; 
and mursal ( ) pl. marsalun. In Por. 
sian, the three titles are invariably lrans- 


lated by the word paighëmbar ( 824) (ie. 


s messenger). 
Nabi is the Hebrew ndbi NYY), which 


Gesenius saye means “ one who bubblus forth” 
as'a fountain. The Arabio lexicon, the 
Qamus, derives the word from nuhi’, “to ba 
exal 

According to Muhammadan writers a nabi 
is anyone directly inepired by God, and rasil 
end mursal, vne to whom a special mission 
bas been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said (Mésh- 
kat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3) that there were 
124,000 ambiya’,or prophets, and 315 apostles 
or mesaungers. Nine of these special messen- 
gern arecntitled (lu 'l-‘Azm, or possessors ol 
coustancy, namely, Noah, Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Joh, Moses, Jerus, and Mu- 
hammad, Bix are dignified with specis) 
titles: Adam. Sa/iyu ‘llah, the Chosen of God ; 
Noah, Nabiys leh, the Preacher of God; 
Abrahem, Khalilu ‘Uldh, the Friend of God; 
Moses, Kalimu ‘lah, the Converser wilh God ; 
Josus, Rühu ‘lah, the Spirit of God; Muham 
mad, Rasülu Uah, the Messenger of God. 

The number of sacred books delivered to 
mankind is said.to have heen 104 (see Maje- 
lisu'l-Abrar, p. 65): of these, ten were given 
to Adam, ñiuy to Beth (a name not mentioned 
in the Qur'iin), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abra- 
ham, the Taurèt to Moses, the Zabir to 
David. the Injil to Jesus, and the Qur'in to 
Mohammad. 

The one handred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abrabam are termed Sahi- 
Joh (a pamphlet), and tbe other four Kilab (a 
book); but ail that Is necessary for the Mue- 
lim to know of these inspired records is sup 
posed to have been retained in the Qur'an. 

Muhammad's enumeration of tho Old and 
New Testament prophets, both as to namo 
aud chronologica) order, is oxceedingly con- 
fneed, and it is acknewledged to be a matter 
of doubt amongst Muslim commentators whe- 
ther or not Alexander the Great and Reop 
were inspired prophets. 

The names of twenty-eight prophets are 
said to occur in the Quran :— 

Adam, Adam; Idris, Enoch; Nek, Noah; 
Rid, Hebor?; Séith, Mothusaleh ; Lordhim, 
Abrabam; Jema‘il, Ishmael: H: Isaac.: 
Ya'gqhb, Jaeob:° Yiisuf Joseph; Lat, Lot; 
Mis. Mones ; Hari, Aaron: Shutatb, Jethro?; 
Zakoriyd, Zacharias, the father of John tho 
Baptist; Yahya, John Baptist: ‘loi, Jesus; 
Dei, David; Sulaiman, Solomon; //yda, 
Elias; Alyasa, Elisha; Aiyčb, Job; Yunus, 
Jonah ; ‘Usair, Ezra i Lugmdn, IEsop? more 
likely Belaam; Zé ‘l-Kifi, Isaiah or Oba- 
diah?: Za ‘l- Qarnain, Alexander the Great. 
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An account of these prophets will be found 
under their respective names. 

A Persian book, entitled the Qisasu 'l- 
Ambiya’, the “Tales of the Prophets,” pro- 
fesses to give an account of the prophets 
mentioned in the Qur'an, but the utter reck- 
leweness of the writer passes all description ; 
for example, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Zu ‘l-Qurnain is Alexander the 
Great or eome celebrity who lived in the days 
of Abraham |! 


PROPHETESSES. Itis said thot 
only three women have been prophetesaes : 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of ‘Imran; for Sarah received b 
rovolation the news of Isaac's birth, the birt 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
happy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (Seo 
Hist. of Temple of Jerusalem, translated from 
the Arabic.) 


PSALMS OF DAVID, The, 


[ZA5UR.) 


PUBERTY. Arabic bulügA (h), 
bulughiyat (Seby2). The puberty of a 
boy is established as soon as. the usual signe 
of manhood are known to exist; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he Bike completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way ; but if the usual 
sigus of womanbood aro known ‘not to exist. 
her puberty is not established until hor 
seventeenth year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the [mim 
Abt Hanifab. But his two disciples main- 
tain that upon either # boy or girl completing 
the fifteenth year, they aro to be declared 
adult. The Imam ash-Shii'l concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said thore is also a roport 

of Abd Hanifah to the same offoct. The 
— earilost poriud of puborty with respoot to a 
boy is twelve years, and with respect to a 
girt nine yoars. 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselvas adalt, 
their declaration must be oredited gud they 
then become subject to all the laws afevting 
adults, and must observe all thy ordinances of 
abe Mualim faik: | (Bideyah, Hamilton's 

rans n, vol, iii. p. ; Jåmiu 'r- Rumü: 
Durru 'l- Mukhtår.) 5 ' , 

Syed Ameer ÑU says :— 

“The validity of marriages contracted for 
tuinors by any guardian other than the father 
or the grandfather, is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty. 
Such ratification in the case of wales must be 
oxpreas, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving at 
paherty, both the parties have the right of 
vithor ratifying tho contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it.. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, in ordor to effect a dis- 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 
the right of oe reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
the judge ; and until such decree is made, the 


. usual to recite the 
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marriago remains intact. If before a decree 
bas been obtainad one of the parties should 
die, the survivor would bo entitled to inherit 
from the deceased. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnie on thie. They hold that a marriage 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un- 
authorised person (/fuzdli), te. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as- 
seuted to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty; that. in fact, no logal offect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor.” (Personal Law 
of the dakommedans, p. 269.) 


PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 


(es used for the recital of the 
tbah on Fridays in the chief mosque ie 
usually a wooden structure of three steps and 
movable, but in the large mosques of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick of atone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad- 
dressing the people, stood on the uttermost 
step, Aba Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 





A MINBAR. 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


the third or lowest. ‘Ugmian boing the most 
humble of mon, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this boing impossible, te fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 

khutbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals. (mosque. um- 
BAR.) 


PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes: (1) Hadd (s), (2) 
Qisds (Ls), (8) Ta‘gib (2505), 

(1) Hadd (J=), pl. Huditd (kt. “ That which 
ia detined "), is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the Quran and 
Hadig. The following belong to this class :— 

(6) Adultery, zina’ (U5), for which the 
adultorer must be stoned, raja (ey). (Alish- 


‘kat, book xv. cb. 1.) 


(b) Fornication, zin (45), for which the 
guilty persens must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Qur'ùn, Sirah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The faise accusation of a married per- 


son with adultery, gaz/ (45), far which 
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the offender. must receive eighty stripes 
(Qur’an, Sirah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtidad 9 `), which is 
Pe ea with desth. (Mishkat, book xiv. 
ch. v.) 


(e) Drinking wine, shurh (sya), tor which 


tho offender must recvive eighty lashes. 
(Mishkat, book xv. ch. iv.) 


(S) Theft, sarigah (Da), which ie punished 
by cutting off the right hand. (Qur‘in, Sfrsah 
v. 42.) 


(g) Highway robbery, qat'u 't-tarq (ays 
Jya): for robbery only, the loss of hands 
and fect, and for robbery with murder, deatb, 
either by the sword or crucifixion. (Qur'an, 
Sfreh v. 87.) 


(2) Qinds (Les), He “retaliation,” is that 
punishment which, although fixed by the law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by bis 
heirs. It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. Qisds is the lez taltonts of 
Moses: ‘ Bye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24); but in allowing a 
money componastion, Muhammad doparted 
172 the Jewish Code. (Qur'án, Súrah il. 


(3) Tatzib (matat), is the punishment 
which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge. [ADD, QISAS, TA‘ZIB. } 


PUNISHMENTS OF 
GRAVE. [arabu 'L-QABR.]) 


PURGATORY. ([narzaxu.] 


PURIFICATIONS. Arabic saha- 
rah (8\%). The legal methods of 


purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en- 
joined in the Talmudic law of the Jows ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 


THE 


q. 


QABALAH, QIBALAH (S\3), A 
decd of conveyance or transfer of right or 
proporty. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. (Hidäyah, vol. ji. p. 569.) 

QĀBA QAUSAIN (ome U). Lit. 
“ Two bows’ length.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sérah liii, 8-10: “ Then 
he drew near and hovered o’er; until he was 
two bows’ length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him.” Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic writers use the 
term to express a state of nesrness.to God. 
(Seo ‘Abdu ‘r-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sayi Terma) 


QABIL (Je). [oarxN.] 
au-QABIZ (48). “The Re- 


strainer.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
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auffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 
expiatory offering to discern to ite full *: 
tont the connoction betweon the outward sign 
and the inward fount of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reforence 
to the subject of legal purification, were laid 
down in the Jowish law, end are found in a 
treatise of tho Mishna entitled Yudaim. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the different acts of 
purification existing in Muhammadan law :— 

1. Ghusl ( The washing of the 
whole body to absolve it from uncleanlinese 
and to prepare it for the exorcise of prayer, 
after the following acts: pollutio nocturna, 
menses, coitus, puerperium. [GHUSL. } 

2 Ghasl-mammin (ge Jet). Such 
washings of tho whole body as are founded 
upon the sunnah or prenos and precopt of 

uhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Islam; before tho 
Friday prayer, on the festivals; after washing 
the dead; and after blood-letting. (onus. 
MASNUN. } 


3. Wazi (945), or the simple ablution of 
handa, arms, oars, faco, mouth, &., bofore the 
recital of the usual prayers. [aBLUTION.] 

4. Tayyammum (+2), or the use of sand 
or dust instead of water for the wasw’. 
[TayaumuM.] 

5. Istinja’ (e\qer'), or the abstersion of 
the private parts. (ISTINJA'. | 

6. Miswak (Dige), or the cleansing of 
the teeth. (saswak.] 

7. Mash (e—), or the touching of the 
boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer. [MASAH. 

8. Tathir ( J), or the cleansing of ves- 
sels, articles of clothing, &€c., from impurity, 
which is generally done by applying either 
water, or sand and dust, the mere sprinkling 
being sufficient. (TATHIE. } 


(dod. But the word does not oceur in the 
Qur’an. 


QABR (p3). A grave. [GRAvE, 
TOMB.) 
QABŪL — “Consent.” A 


term in the Muhammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, &c. 


QABZ WA BAST (t~ 5 (483). Two 
terme which are employed to express two 
opposite states of the heart; gabz being a 
contraction, and éas{, an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dict. 
of Sufi Terms.) 


QA'DAH (lu). The sitting pos- 
ture in the daily prayer, when the tashahhid 
is recited. [TASHAHRUD. } 
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QADAER ( 33). 


QADAR 


Lit. “ Measuring.” 
e word generally used in the Hadise for 
ate, ot predestination. (2) Al-Qadar, the 
title of tho xovutth Sarah of the Qur én. 
(TAQDIR, PREDEATINATION. | 


QADARIYAH (4,3). A sect of 
Muhammadans who dony absolute predesti- 
nation and believe in tho power (gadr) of 
man’s free will They were the anoiont Mu‘. 
tazilahs before al-Wigil separated from the 


schoo) of Hasan al-Bagri. 


YEN a. “ Ancieut; old.” 
Al-Qadim, “ The one without beginning.” 
Qadimu '[- Ajyam, “ Ancient of days." God. 


aL-QADIR (jel). “The Power- 
ful.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word occurs iy the Quran, at 
Sirah fi 19, “God ie mighty over all, and in 
many other passages. 


QADIRIYAH (4,0). An ascetic 
order of Fagirs instituted a.m. 501, by Saiyid 
‘Abda "1-Qidir al-Jilani, surnamed Pir Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. It is the 
most popular religious order smongst the 
Sunnis of Asia [FaQIE, ZlKkK.) 


QAF (YW). (1) The twenty-first 
letter af the Arabic alphabet. (2) Tho title 
of the uth Sirah of the Quriin. (3) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en- 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be- 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range ia ol 
emerald whioh gives an azure hue to the aky. 
Hence ia Persian az gaf ta quf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 


AL-QAHHAR (W31). “The Do- 
minant.” One of the ninety-nine names ol 
God. It occure in the Qur'ao, Sfirah alii. 17: 
“ He is the One, the Dominant.” 

QA’IF (fu), Lit. “ Skilful in 
knowing footste One who can judge of 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instanco of the kind is related in the 
Traditions, namoly, ‘Ayishah relates, * One 
day tho Prophet came home in high spirite, 
and eaid, ʻO ‘Ayishah, verily Mujazzia al 
Mudbji came and saw Usimah and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet; 
and he said, * Verily I know from theso feet 
the relationship of father and son.” (Mi'shkat 
book xiii. ch. xv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called ' T (mu 'l- Qyéfah.) 

QAINUQA:  (#ü:J). A Jewish 
tribe near al-Madinah in the time of Muhaun:- 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah, and, having 


conquered them. sent most of them inte exile 
(Sec Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol, iii p. 184.) 


QAIŞAR (r). [cæsar] 


QAIS IBN SA'D (ax è u~) 
One of the leading companions. He was of 
the tribe Khasraj and the son of Sad, a 
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Companion of note. He was a man of large 
stature ang corpulent, omunent for learning, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet's body-guard, and undor the Khalifah 
*Ali he was mado Governor of Egypt. Died 
at «l-Madinab, a.n. 60. 


AL-QATYOM (pyeill). “The Self. 
Subsisting.” One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butos ol God. It occurs in the Qur'an, Sarah 
iiL 1; “There is no dolty but God, the 
living, the self-eubsisting.” 


QALAM (AB), Lit. “A (reed) 
n.” (1) The pon with which God ie said to 
ave pre-recorded the actions of men. The 
Prophet said the first thing which God 
created was the Pen (yalam), and that it 
wrote down the quantity of every individual 
thing to be created, all that wae and all that 
will be to all eternity. (See Afishkat.) ( 
Al-Qalam, the title of the txvmth Siraho 
the Quran. 


QALANDAR (343). A Persian 


titlo to an order of faqire or darwishes. An 
Ascetic. 


AL-QAMAR ( yell). “The moon.” 
The title of the uvth Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the first verse of which the word ocours. 
“And the moon beth been aplit in sunder." 
(MOON, DHAQQU ’L-QA MAR.) 


QANA‘AH (leus), Contentment; 
resignation. 


QANIT (s5), Lit. “One who 
stands in prayer or in the service of God. 
Godly, devout, prayerful The term is used 
twice in the Qur'an :— 

Sdrab xvi. 121: “ Verily. Abraham was a 
leader in religion and ubedient to God.” 

Srah «xxix. 12:.“Ho who observeth the 
hoars of the night in devotion." 


QANON (yy). Kavu. Canon; 
a rule, a regulation, a law, a atatute. 


QARABAH (413), Lit. “ Proxi- 
wity.” A legal term in Muhammadan law. 
for relationship. 


arr (sy), pl gurra’. “A 
* oe A term used for one who reads 
the an correctly, and ie acqnainted with 
the Tine 't- Tad or the science of reading 
tho Qur’in. Inthe history of Islam there are 
een a ible or °“ oe mee 
are known as al-Qurra'u 's-Sal/ah, or “tho 
seven readers.” They are— 

1. Imam Ibn Kagir, Died at Makkah, a.g. 


120, 

3. Imim ‘Asim of al-Kifah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Qur'in from ‘Abdu 
't-Rabmdan as-Salami, who was taught by the 
Kbalifaba ‘Usinan and ‘Ali. He died at al- 
Küfah, a. 127. 

3. Imim Aba ‘Umr was born at Makkah 
— 10, — at — AH. * lt 
8 on his authority that the follow r- 
tant sateaseni lice tear handed doan When 
the first sopy of the Quran was written out 
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and presented to the Khalifah ‘Uqman, he 
said, * There are fanits of language in it let 
the Arabe of the desort rectify them with 
their tongues.” The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
but not alter the writton copy. 

4. Imam Hamash of al Kifah was born 
A.ti. 80, and died a.n. 156. 

5. Imam sl-Kisá' who had a great reputa- 
tion as a Qari, but none as a poet. Jt was 
@ common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
. 80 little poetry as al-Kisi’l, He is said to 
bave died at Tis about the year a.u. 182. 

6. Imam N&fi',a native of al-Madinab, who 
died a.n. 189. 

7. Imim Ibn ‘Amir, who was a nstivo of 
Syria. His date is uncertain. 


aL-QARI'AH (delat). “The Strik- 
ing.” The title of tho crst Sirah of the 
Qur’in, which begins with the words, The 
Striking! What is the Striking? And what 
shall make thee understand bow terriblo the 
striking will be.” 

Jalilu 'd-din eays it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, becnuse it will strike 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 


QARIN (yp). Lit. “The one 
united.” The demon which is said to be in- 
diusolubly united with every man (See 
Mishkat, book xiii. cb. xv.; also Qur'an, 
Sarah xli. 24: Surah xiiii. 35; Sirah 1. 22.) 


QARINAH (43). The context. 


A term used in theological and exegetical 
works. 


QARUN (yy). (konan. ] 
ARZ . Lit “Cutting.” 
A word (n the Qur'An for ood 
deeds done for God, fur which a future re- 


vompense will be awarded, eg. Sirah v 15: 
“Lend God a liberal loan and I will surel 


put away from you your evil deoda, and will 


oauge you to enter gardons through which 
rivera flow.’ 

(2) Money advanced as. n loan without in- 
»erest, to be repaid et the pleasure of the 
borrower, 

(3) The word in used in Persian, Urdi, and 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is riba’. 


QASAM (p3). foatn.] 


QASĀMAH (kA.3). Lit. “Taking 
an oath." An oath under the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

Whon a person ia found slain in a place. 
and it is not known who wan the murderer, 
and bis heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood froin the inhabitants of the district, then 
filty of the inhsbitants selected ov tne next 
of kin, mast be put to their osths aud depose 
to this effect: “I swear by God that. I did 
not kill him, nor do J know the murderer ` 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 


AL-QASAS (yabi). “The narra- 
tive.” e title of the xxvnith Sarah of the 
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Qar’én. So called because in the 26th verse 
of this chapter Moses is said to have related 
the narrative of his adventures to Shu ‘ath. 


QASM (p~3). Lit. “To divide.’ 
A division of conjugal rights, which is en- 
joined by the Muslim law. (Seo Mishkal, 
ook xiii. oh. x.) 


AL-QASWA’ (clyatl). Lit. “One 
whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad's celo- 
brated she-camel who conveyed him in the 
fight from Makkah. 


QATL (J3). [murper.] 


QATTAT (wz), A slanderer. 
A tale-berrer, who, according to the Tradi- 
tions, will not enter tho kingdom of hearen ; 
for the Prophet has said, “A tale-besrer 
shall not enter Paradise.” (Mishkét, book 
xxii. ch. x. pt. 1.) 


QATU '"T-TAERIQ (Jt + as). 


[HIGHWAY ROBRERY. } 


QAUL ). A saving; a pro- 
mise; a p 09) The word a iP the 
Qar’ån frequently in these senses. 


QAULU 'L-HAQQ (sell Jy). 
“Tho Word of Truth.” <A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Qur'in, Surah xix. 85: 
t This was Jesus the son of Mary, the word of 
trutÁ conoerning whom they doubt.” . By tho 
commentators Husain, al-Kamalin, and 
‘Abdu 'I-Qédir, the words are understood to 
refer to the ststement made, but a)-Baiziwi 
says it is a title applied to Jesus the son of 


‘Mary. [smsus onmisr:) 


QAWAD (45).  “ Retaliation.” 


Lex lationis. (MURDER, QI8A8, RETALIATION.) 


AL-QAWI (Je), “The Strong." 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. Tt 
occurs in the Gar'an, Sirah xi. 69: “Thy 
Lord is the Strong, tho Mighty.” 


QAZA’ (las), pl. agsiyah. Lit. 
“ Corentine” (1) The Taw of e Qàisi, 
er judge. (2) The sentence of a Qasi. (8) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed time. (4) . 
Making up for an omiesion in religious daties, 
auch as fasting, &o. (5) The decree existing 


- in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 


execution and declaration of a decree at the 
appointed time. (6) Sudden death. 


QAZF (v3). Lit. “Throwing 
at.” Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 
adultery; the puniahment for which is eighty 
lashes, or, in the caso of a slave, forty 
lashes. This punishment was established by ` 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
Prophet's favourite wife, ‘Ayishah, was ac- 
oused of improper intimacy with Safwan 
Ibnu ‘1-Mo‘attil. Vide Qur’dn. Sirata 'n- 
Nor (xxiv.), 4: “But to those who accuse 
married persons of adultory and produce not 
four witnesses, them shall y® scourge with 
four-score stripes.” (Hiddyak, vol. YL p. 68.) 
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QIBLAH (4,3). “ Anything oppo- 


uite.” The direction in which all Mubamma- 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah, It is established by the express in- 
junction of the Qur’ain, contained in the 
Siratu 1Bagqarah (ii.), 136-145 :— 

“Fools among men will say, What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed? Say, God's is tho east 
and the west, He guides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thns have we made you a 
middle nation to be witnesses against men, 
and that the apostle may be a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the qiblah on 
which thou wert agreed, savo that wo might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
turns upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to thowo whom God doth guido. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind and merciful. We see 
thee often turn about thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque, wherever. ye be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily thoso who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou shouldat bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not fullow your qiblah, nor do some 
of thém follow the qiblah of the others; and 
if thou fojlowest thoir lusts after the know- 
ledge that has come to thee, then art thou of 
the evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect bas some one 
eide to whioh they tarn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Vorily, 
God ie mighty over all. From whencesoevor 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for it is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoover 
thou comest forth, thero turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye aro, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argumont against you, save 
only those of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, bot fear me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you; perchance ye may be guided 

et.” 
> In explanation of these versos (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Baiziwi, the commen- 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka‘bah; but after the fight to al-Madi- 
nah, he was ordored by Gud to change his 
Qiblah towards uy-Sukirah, the rock at Jeru- 
salem on which the Temple was formerly 
erected, in order tv conciliute the Jews, but 
that, abont sixteen months after hie arrival in 
al-Madinah, Muhammad longed once mure to 
pray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
Lord to thie effect, and then tlie instructions 


- 
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were revealed, “ Verily we have seen thee 
turning thy face,” &c.,as given above. (See 
al- Burzawi, in loco.) 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “a trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the truo Qiblah. Bat it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to see in this transac- 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalilu ‘d-din as-Suyiti admits that the 
110th verse of the 1nd Sarah—which reads: 
“ The east and the west is God's, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is tho face of God "— 
has been ebrogated by a mere recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
zee mission there was no Qiblah at 
a 

Major Osborne remarks in his Jslém under 
the Araba, p. 68 :— 

“ Thero have been few incidents more dis- 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had he 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entored the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemios and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Obristians, and Muhammadanse—there 
would have been a single centre of holiness 
and devotion; but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con- 
viction which was needed to enla and 
vivify the proceding religions. To the Jow 
he would have been a living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to his fathers 
by tho propheta still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds—the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to. that 
of a God of all men. 

“To the Obristians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working power, would have been a voice recal- 
liag them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existonce. It ceased to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they knew only as an exterminator ; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains trae to his creed, he cannot 

articipate in the onward march of men. 

he keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the history of it, are so grou 
round and oonneocted with this stone, that 
wero the udour of sanctity dispelled which 
surroands it, the whole religion would inevit- 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Muslim. He can only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black stone 
in a barren wilderness, the heart and reason 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence; and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, soek 
in vain for anything to quicken there.” (Islam 
under the Arabs, p. 58.) 


QIBTI (J.A). Copt. The Chris- 
tian descendants of the Anocient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos,a great city in Upper. 
Egypt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Mariyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as Mariystu 'l- 
Qibtivah. [mMonAMMAD, WIVRA end 

Foran account of the mannors and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane's Modern 
Lyyptians. . 


QIMAR (,43). Dice or any game 
at chance. It in forbidden by the Muham- 
imadan religion. (AMisAkat, book xvii. ch. ii. 


pt. 2.) 
QINN (43). A slave, especially 


one born in the family and whose father and 
mother are slaves. 
A talent. A 


QINTÁR (wu). 
rum of money mentioned in the Qur'an, SOrah 
ji..07 : “ And of the people of the Book there 
are some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a gintar give it back to you.” 

Mubammad Tahir, the author of the Maj- 
ma'u 'l-Bihär, p. 178, says a gintar is a very 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into tho hide of a cow! or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinirs. Others say it is an nn- 
limited sum, which implies a considerable 


amount of monoy. 
QIRA’AH Ser es Lit. “ Reading.” 
term given to the different methods of 
reading the Qur'an. A science which is 


termed ‘imu 't-Tajwid. [Qum'aN.] 


QIRAN (yi). Lit. “ Conjune- 
tion.” (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
The performance of the Hajj and the 
‘Umrah at the same time. | 


_ QISAS (pls). From gagas. Lit. 
“Traching the footsteps of an enemy.” Tho 
law of retaliation, Tho lor talionis of tho 
Mosaic law, with the important differonco 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
accept a money: compensation for wilful 
murder. 

The subject of retaliation must be consi- 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life. 
and, secondly, as to retaliation in matters 
short of life. 

(1) In occasions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurred by wilfully killing a person whoso 
blood is under continual protection, such aa 
a Muslim or a Zimmi, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman ie to be slain for a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave; but accord- 
ing to Abū Hanifah, a freeman is to be slain 
for the murder of a slave if the slave be the 
property of another. A Muslim is also elain 
or the murdet of a zimmi, according to Aba 
Hanifah, but ash-Sbàâ't disputes this, because 
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the Prophet said a Muslim is not.to be put to 
death for an infideL A man ia slain for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
fee for one who ie blind, infirm, dismem- | 

red, lame, ar insane. A father ig.not to be. 
slain for his child, because the Prophot has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent for his offspring”; but a child is 
slain for the murder of his parent. A master 
ia not slain for hie slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia- 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating apon his parent, the rota- 
liation fails. Retaliation in to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp inatrument ospable of inflicting a 
mortal wound. 

If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water from: which it 
in impossible to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abū Hanifah, ie not inourred, but his two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation short of life. If a person 
wilfully strike off the hand of another, his 
hand ia to be struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur'an (SOrah v. 1%, “ There 
iq retaliation in case of wounds.” If a person 
strike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted fri roturn. Ifa 
person strike anothor. on the eye, so as to 
force the momber, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation ; it is impos- 
sible to proserve a parae! equality in extract- 
ing an eye. If, on the contrary, the oye remain 
in ite place, but the faculty of seeing be de- 
stroyod, retaliation ia to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguinh- 
ing the sight of the offender’s corresponding 
eye with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation ; for 
it ie said in the Qur'an, “ A tooth for a tooth,” 
(Sirah v. 49.) . 

Retaliation is not to be inflicted in the case 
of breaking any bones. except teeth, because 
it is impossible to observe an equality in 
other fractures. . There is no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and a 
woman, & froe porson and a slave, or one slave 
and another slavo; but ash-Shafi'? maintains 
that retaliation holds in these canoe. Rotalia- 
tion for parts of tho body holds between a 
Muslim and an unboliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respéct to 
fines for the offences in question. 

If the corresponding member of the 
maimer be defective, nothing more than re- 
taliation on that defective member, or a 
fine; and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no retaliation for the tongue or 
the virile momber. 

(8). Retaliation may be commuted for a sum 
of money. When the heirs of a. murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur- 
derer for a certain sum, retaliation is ro- 
mitted, and the sum agreed to is due, to 
whatever amount. This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the Qur'ån: © Where 
tho heir of the murdered person is offered 
anything, by way of compensation, out of 
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the property of the murderer, let him take 
it.” And aleo in the Traditions, it ia related 
that Muhammad ssid (Afishkdt. book — 
“ The heir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer's consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
tained by Muhammadan jurists that retalia- 
tien is poy a matter which rusts with the 
next of kim, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that ore a 
compensation can be aotopted whioh is 
advantageous to the heirs and alao to the 
murderer. 

When a person who has incurred retalia- 
tion ies, tho right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently nu tine is duc from 
the murderer's estate. (MURDER. ] 


QISSIS ((~e~3). Persian hashish. 
A Christian presbytor'or priest. The word 
occurs onoe in the Qur’éu, Sirah v, 36: 
“Thou shalt certainly tind those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say, ° We 
are Christians.’ This because some of them 
are privete (gissisun) and monks (ruAbun), and 
because they are free [rela pride.” 


QITFIR (eb). Potiphar. Al- 
luded to in the ad, Sarah xif, 21, an “the 
man from Egypt who bad bought him” 
(Joseph). A] Baizdwi, the commentator, says 
hia name was Qitfir. 


QIYAM (ples). Lit. " Standing.” 
(1) The standing in the Muhammadan 
rayers whon the Aubhan, the Ja-awioug, the 
asmiydh, the #atthah, and certain portions 
of the Qur’dn, are recited. [PRaveR.] (2) 
Yaumu ‘/-Qiyam, the Day of Judgment: 


at-QIYAMAH (l-u). Lit. “'Phe 
Standing np. (1) The Day of Resurrection. 
RESURRKOTION.} (2) Tho title of the Lxxvth 
ürab of the Qur'an (3) The Siifis use tho 
term ip a spiritual sense for the state of a 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, “stands up” in a new life in God. 
(See ‘Abdu 'r-Rasziq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


QIYAS (p. Lit, “ To compare.” 
The fourth foundation of Islim, that is to say, 
the anologica) reasoning of the learned with 
regard to tho teaching of thy Qur’in, Hadig, 
and Ijmå', 

_ _ Thore are four conditions of Qiyas: (1) 

That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common (‘dmm) and not 
of special (Ehers) application ; (2) The oause 
(illah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood: (8) The decision must be based 
Upon either the Qur'an, the Hadig, or the 
Ijma:; (4) The decision srrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qur'an and Hadis. 

Quyds ia of two kinds, Qiyas-i-Jali, or evi- 
dent, and Ciyds-s-B hus i, or hidden. 

An ezamplo of Qiyés-'-Jali is as followe: 
Wine is forbiddep in the Qur’iu under the 
word khamr, which literally means anything 
intoxicating; it ia, therefore, ovidept that 
span anà all intoxicating drugs are also tor- 

dden. 


| 
| 
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Qhyds-i- i is seen in the following ex- 
ample :—In the Hadig it ts enjoined that one 
goat in forty must be given to To 
acme poor persuns the money may be more 
acceptable ; tuerefore, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of the goat. 


QUBA’ (cl3). A place three miles 
from al-Madinah, where the Prophet's she- 
camel, al-Qagwa’ knelt down as she brought 
her master on his fight from Makkah, and 
where — ri the foundations of a 
mosque. This’ was the first place of public 

aver iu [slëm. Muhammad laid tho fitet 

cick with hie javelin, and marked out the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
ia mentioned in the Qur'an, Surah 109 :— 
“There is a mosque founded from its first 
day in piety. More worthy is it that thon 
cuter therein: therein ara mew who aspire 
to parity, and Gcd loveth the purified.” 

lt iq esteemed the fourth mosque ia rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, ual-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and tradition relates that the 
Prophet said ono prayer in it was vqual tu a 
a jesser pilgrimage to Mukkah. /umgag.) 
Captain urton says :— 

“Tt waa originally a square buil of 
very swall size; Osman evlarged it in the 
direction of the minarot, making it sixty-six 
cubits cach way, It is oo longer * mean and 
decayed’ as in Burckhardt’s tine. The Sul- 
tan Abdul Ilamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it look inore like a place of defence 
than of prayer. It has, however, no preten- 
sions to ¢randeur. The minnret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, a small arid narrow 
Riwak | twdq), or raised hypo-style, with un- 
pretend ig columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open aren simply sanded over: 
and this is the whole building.” 


AL-G UDbDUS —X “The 
Holy.” ne of the ninety-nine names ot God. 
It ocours in the Qur'an, Sarah liz. 28: “ He 
ia God beside whun there is nu deity, the 
King, the Holy.” 

QUDRAH (bja). Umini- 
putence. One of the attributes of God. 
al-Qudratu '/-balwa’, The sweet cake uf God, 
i.c. The munna of Israel. The word Qudrah 
doos not‘occur in the Qur'an. 


QUNOTU 'L-WITR (yy wy). 
A special supplication said after the Wf 
prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning prayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemies. l 

For the difərent forms of supplication, see 
Mishkat, book iv. chapters xxxvi and xxxvii 

The following is the one usually reeited 
“ O God! direct nre amongst those to whem 
Thou hast shown tho right road, and keep me 
iu safety from tho calamities of this world and 
the next. and love ma amongst those Thou 
haat befriended. Increase tavours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou canst order at Thy will, and canst not 


Power. 


QURAISH 


be ordered. Verily none are ruined that Thou 
befriendest, nor are any made great with 
whom Thou art at enmity.” 


QURAISH 43). The Arabian 
tribe from which Muhammad was doscended, 
and of which hia yrandfatber, ‘Abdu '-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu- 
pies a very prominent place in the Qur'én 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi- 
tions, 9 special section ia sot apart for a 
record of the sayings of tho. Prophet regard- 
ing the good qualities of this tribe 

Muhammad is related to have said: “ Who- 
soever wishes for the destrnction of the 
Quraish, him may God destroy.” 

Ibn ‘Umer relates that the Prophet said, 
“The offlce nf Khalifah should be in the 
Quraish as Jong as there are two persona left 
in the tribe, one to be ruler and the other to 
be ruled.” (Afishkdt, book xxiv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of tho Quraish tribe, but ver since the ex- 
tinction of the Abbaside Khelifahs, the Sul- 
tans of Turkey havé held the office of Khali- 
fah, who are not of this tribe. — 

For aw accownt of the Quraish, rofer to Sir 
Willlam Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. i. Intro. 
oxev. See also article aRABra. 

Muhammad Tahir, in his Afajma‘u 'l- Bihar. 
vol, ii, p. 188, save Quratsh is the namo of a 
great marine monster which preys on fish, 
and war given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and importance amongst the tribes 
of Arabia: Quruish is the title of the ovith 
Sarah of the Qur'an. 


QURAIZAH (im). A triba of 
Jaws lonatod noar al-Mndinahin tho tine of 
Muhammad. They at first professed to sup. 
port his mission, but afterwards became dis- 
affected. The Prophet asserted that he had 
beep commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
placo, and the women and children were taken 
captive, The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxuird Sfirah of the Qar'in. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event :— 

“The men and women were peniied up for 
the night in separate yards; they were sup- 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Sorip- 
tures, and exhorting one another in constanoy. 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men were 
dog in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma- 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
bronght forth in companies of five or six at a 
time. hacn company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
Grave, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they were thus led out, and butchered in cold 
bload, till the whole were slain. (ne woman 
alone was put to death. It was sabe who 
threw the millstone from tho battlements. 
For Zoheir. an aged Jew, who hed saved 
some of his allies of the Bani Aus in the 
battle of Bofth, Thabit intarceded and pro- 
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cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
family and restoration of his property ‘Rat 
whet hath become of all onr chiefs,—of Kab, 
of Huwey, of OzsAl, the son of Samual?' 
asked the old man. Aa ono after another he 
named the loading chivfs of his tribo, he re- 
ceived to each inquiry tha same reply,—they 
had all been alain already. ‘Then of what 
use is life to me any longer? Leave me not 
to that bloodthirsty mah who hag killed ali 
that aro dear to mein cold blood. But slay 
me also, I‘ entreat thee. Hore, take my 
sword, it is sharp; strike high and hard.’ 
ThAbit refuéed, and guve him over to.anothor. 
who. under Ali's orders, beheaded the aged 
msn, but attended to his last request in ob- 
taining freedom for his family. When Ma- 
homet wae told af his saying, ‘Slay me also. 
that I may go to my home and Join those 
that have preceded me,’ he answered, ‘ Yes. 
he shall join them in the fire of hell?’ 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenohed 
the market-place with the blood of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the oerth to be smoothed over their re- 
maina, Mahomet returned from the horrid 
spectacle to solaco himsolf witb the charms 
of Rihana, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just pemabed in the mas- 
sacre. He invited her to be hus wife, but 
she declined, and chose to remain (as, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she had no alter- 
native) his slave or concubine. She also dø- 
clined the summons to conversion, and con- 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at whieh thoe Pro- 
phet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
over, that shé afterwards embracéd Islam. 
Bho livod with Mahomot till hin death. 

‘The booty wan divided into four olasros— 
lands, chattels, cattle. and slaves; and Ma- 
homot tovk a fifth of each. There were 
(besider little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives; from 
his share of thesc, Mahomet made oertain 

resents to his friends ot alavo girls and 
emale servants. Therest of the women and 
children he sent to be sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
arms ; for be kept steadily in view tbo advan- 
tage of raising around him a body of efficient 
horse.’ (Life of Mahomet, vol. ili. p. 276.) 


QURB’AN (ol). The sacred hook 
of the Muhammadans, and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of God. It ie written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qur'an is derived from the 
Arabic Qara', which oconrs at the commence- 
ment of Sirah xev., whieh is said to have 
been the firat chapter revealed to Muham- 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 


Heb. Ny bard, “te read,” or “to recite,” 
whioh is frequently us6d in Jeremiah xxxvi., 


as well sain other places in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is, therefore, equivalent to the 


Heb. xy? mikra, rendered iu Nehemigh 


viii. B, “ the reading.” T: is the titio given 
to the Muhammadar Soriptures whioh are 
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usually appealed to and 
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uoted from as al- 


rān al-Majid, the “Glorious Quran”; 
- Qur'an ash-Sharif, the “ Noble Qur'an"; 


and is also called the 
guisher"; Kalmu 'lldh, the * 


Fargqan, “ Distin- 
ord of God”; 


and al- Kitab, “the Book.” 

According to Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyiati, in 
his Jiqan, p. 117, the Qur'an ie distinguished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles :— 


1. Al-Ketab The Book. 
2. Al-Mubin » The Enlightener. 
8. Al-Qur'an . . Theo Reading. 
4. Al- Karim The Good. ` 
5. Al-Kalém . Tho Word. 
6. Al-Burhan . The Proof. 
7. An-Nir i Tho Light. 
8. Al-Huda I The Guidanoe. 
9. Ar-RakhmaÀ . The Mercy. 
10. Al-Furgan . The Distinguisher. 
11. Ash-Shrfa’ . Tho Hoalth. 
12. Al-Mu‘tgah . The Sermen. 
18, ‘Az-Zikr ; . The Reminder. 
14. Al-BMubarak . The Blessed. 
15. Al-‘A& . ` The Lofty. 
16. Al-Hikmah . The Wisdom. 
17. Al- Hakim The Philosopher. 
18. Al- Muhaimin The Preserver. 
19, Al-Musaddiq. The Establisher of 
Truth. 
20. Al-Habl .  . The Rope. 
21. As-Sirdtu ‘l-BMus- Tho Straight Path. 
taqim. 
22. Al-Qaiyim . . The Strong. 
28. Al-Qaulu 'l-Fagt . The Distinguishing 
Bpeech. : 
24. An-Waba'u 'l- Tho Exalted Nows. 
‘Agim. | 
26. Al - penne 'l- The Good Saying. 
alig. 
26. Al-Mayant_. . The Répotition 
27. Al-Mutdshabth . The Uniform. 
28. At-Tanzil < The Revolation. 
29. Ar-Ruh š . The Spirit. 
30. Al- Wah . a The Inspiration. 
81. Al-‘Arabi. . The Arabic 
82. Al-Bagatr . . The Enlighten- 
ment. 
88. 4l-Bayan . . The Explanation. 
84. Al-‘Llm . i . The Knowledge. 
85. Ar gan ; The Truth. 
86. Al-Hadi . The Guide. 
87. Al-‘Ajab š The Wonderful. 
88. At-Tazkirah . . The Exhortation. 
89. Al -‘Urwatu 'I- The Firm Handle. 
. Weaga. 
40. Ap-Sidg à . The Righteous. 
41, Al--Adl. i . Tbe Justiqe. 
42. Al-Amr. š . The Order. 
43. Al-Munadi . . The Preacher. 
_44. Al-Bushrå . . The Glad Tidinga. 
45. Al-Majid . . The Exalted. 
46. Az-Zabir . . Tue Psalm. 
41, AL Bashkir . The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 
48. An- Nasir: The Warner. 
49. Al-‘Aziz The Mighty. 
60, Al- Balagh The Message. 
51. Al-Qasas The Narrative. 
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The Pamphlets. 
The Exoellent. 
The Exalted. 
The Purified. 


52. As-Suhuf  . . 
58. Al-Mukarramah , 
54, Al-Marfit'ah . 
55. Al-Muftaharah 


I.—The Inspiration of the Qur'an. 


According to Abū Hanjfah, the great 
Sunni Imim, the Qur’én is eternal in its 
original essence. He says, “The Qur'an is 
tho Word of God, and is His inspirod Word 
and Revolation. It is a necessary attribute 
(sifah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re- 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and ite writing are all created, 
for theso are the works of man, but God's 
word is uncreated (ghairu ‘l-makhliq). Ite 
words, its writing, ite letters, and ite verses, 
are for the necessities of man, for ite m 
is arrived at by their use, bat the Word of 
God ia fixed in the essence (zát) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is infidel.” (See Kitabu ‘l- Waugiyah, 

. 77. 

P Muhammadans beliero the Qur'ån to have 
been written by “the hands of noble, righ- 
teous scribes.” mentioned in the Sirata 
‘Abasa (Ixzx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. [a- 
BRIEL.) i 

There is, howevor, only one distinct asser- 

tion in the Qur’an of Gabriel haying been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Siiratu '- 
Baqarah (ii.), 91; and this vccurs in a Medi- 
nab Sirah revealed about sovon years after 
the Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the Sdrata ‘sh-Sho'ar&’ (xxvi.), 198, the 
Qui"in is said to have been given by the 
Ltthu 'l-Amin, or “ Faithful Spirit”; and in 
the Strata 'n-Najm (liii.), ó, Muhammad 
claims to bave been taught by the Shadidu 
"l-Quwd, or “One terrible in power”; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration is 
enerally spoken of as “an angel” (malak). 
t is, therefore, not quite certain throug 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be inapired of God, the Holy Spirit or the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayishah, 
one of tho Prophet's wives, relates (Aftshkat, 
xxiv. 5) :— 

“The first revelations which the Prophet 
received werg in true dreams; and bo nover 
dreamt but it came to pass as y as 
the dawn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a cave in Mount Hira’ and wor- 
ship there day and night. He would, when- 
ever he wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking witb 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti- 
nued to return to Khadijah from time tc 
time, until one day the revelation came down 


` to him, and the angel (Arabic malak, Heb. 


malokh, “an angel; a prophet”; a namo. of 
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officè, not of nature [Soo Wilson's Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 13]) came to him and said, ‘ Read ' 
(igra’); bat the Prophet said, ‘I am not a 
reader.’ And the Prophot related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took hold ol me and squeezed me 
as much as I could bear, and he then let me 
go and sald again, ‘Road!’ And I said, ‘I 
am not a reader.’ Then he took hold of me 
& second time, and squoezed me as much as I 
could bear, and then let me go, and said, 
‘Read!’ And I said, ‘I am not a reader.’ 
Then he took hold of me a third time and 
— me as much as I could béar, and 
said :— 
“Read! in the name of Thy Lord who 
created ; 
Created man from a clot of blood in the 
.womb. 
Read! for thy Lord is the most bene- 
ficent, f 
He hath taught men the use of tho 


n; 
He hath tanght man that which he 
_ knoweth not.’ | SER 
` (These are the firat five verses of the xovith 
Sirah ve Qur'an. The other verses of the 
Strah being of a later date.) 

‘‘Then the Prophet repeated the words 
himself, and with hia heart trembling he re- 
turned (t.e. from Hiré’to Makkah) to Khad!- 
jah, and said, ‘Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was dispelled, and he told Khadijah 
what had passed, and he said: ‘ Verily, I 
was afraid I should have died.’ Then Kha- 
dijah said, * No, it will not be so. I swear by 
God, He will never make you molancholy or 
ead. For verily yon are kind to your reln- 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the ictions of the 
people, you spend in good worka what you 
gain in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.’ After this Khadijah 
took the Prophet to Waragah,. who was the 
son of her uncle, and sho said to him, ‘O son 
of my uncle! hear what your brother's 
‘son says. Then Waraqah said to the Pro- 
phet, ʻO son of my brother! what do you 
seo?’ Thon the Prophet told Waraqah what 
he saw, and Waraqah eaid, ‘That ia the 
Namdoa [wamcs] which God sent to Moses.’ 
‘Ayishah also relates that Harig ibn Hishim 
asked the Prophet, ‘How did thé revelation 
come to you?’ and the Prophet said, ‘ Some- 
timeas Hke tho noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in tho shape of a man.” 

According to ‘Ayishah’s statement, the 
Süratu ‘I-‘Alaq oe was the {iret portion 
of the Qur'an revoaled ; but it is more pro- 
bable that the poetical Sirahs, in which there 
is no express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divine commission, were com- 
posed at an earlier period. Internal evidence 
would assign the earliest date to tho Süraha 
az-Zalzalah (xcix.), al-‘Agr ciii., al-‘Adiyat 
¢c.), and al-Fatihab (i.), which are rather the 
utterances of a noarcher after trath than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Althougn the Qur’dn now appears as one 
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book, the Muslim admits that it wae not all 
mado known to the Prophet in one and the 
samo manner. 

Mr. Soll, in his Faith of Islam, quoting 
from tho Mudariju ‘n-Nubiwah, p. 609, gives 
tho following as some of the files of inspi- 
ration :— : , 

“1, It is recorded on the anthority of ’A’ye- 
sha, ono of Muhammad's wives, that a bright- 
ness like the brightness of ihe morning came 
upon the Prophot. According to some oom- 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriol, 
through this E or vision, made 
known tho will of God. f 

“9. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
jah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace-. 
fulness. A learned dispute hse arisen with 
regard to tho abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelic natare of Gabriel over- 
coame Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap- 


‘pened when the revelation was one of bad 


news, sach as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro- 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deliver the mes- 


my The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a bell. To bim alona was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
could distinguish in, and through it, the 
words which Gabriel wished him to under- 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahf 
( Waly) was mero marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beads cf silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightnoss of his countenance 
ave placd toa ghastly hue, whilst the way 
fa which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. The 
Popa one day, when roolining. with his 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the well- 
known sound: Zeid, too, knew that some- 
thing unusual was happening. for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight. 

“4. At the time of the Mi'rdj, or night 
ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro- 

het without the intervention of an angel: 
t ie a disputed point whether the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not. 

“5. God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophot’s sboul-. 
ders made known his will. | 

“8, Twice, angels having each six bnndrod 
wingi, appeared and brought the mossage 
from God. 

“7. Gabriel, though not appoaring in bodily 
form, 80 inspired the heart of the Prophet, 
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that the words be uttored under its influence 
were the words of God. This ia technieally 
called Tika (Ilqa’), and is by some supposed 
to be tho degree of inspiration to which the 
Traditions belong. (See as-Suyatis Itgén, 
p. 103.) 

* Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error: if, by any chance, he 
bad made a wong doduotion from any pro- 
vious revelation, anutbor wae alwnys sent to 
roctify it. This iden has boon worked up to 
« acience of abrogation. acaording to which 
some verses uf the Qurén abrogate cthers. 
Mohammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-poiut more than once, and chus it be- 
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madu kuown to Muhammad. At first there 
seems to have deen a season of doubt, the 
dread les. after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a joyousness fn his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by God and 
man; but moro often the visions were ward 
and terrible. ‘Tradition says :—“ He roared 
like u camo, the sound as of bells well-nigh 
ront his hoart in pieces.” Rome strange 
ower movod him, hia focar was uncontrol- 
able. For twenty years or more the revela- 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
| and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiritual 


came necessary to annul earlier portions of | guide of all men, to the Warrior-Ohief, as 


bis revelation [MANSUKB. } 
“ Thus in various ways was the revelation 
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the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE FIRST TWO PAGES OF A QUR'AN. 


e 


L1.—The Collation of the Qur'an. 


Tho whole book was not srranged until 
aftor Muharmmad’s death, out u is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Sürabs 
{sunau] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which aro chosen from soino word 
which nocurs in the chapser. The following 
is the account of the colicction and arrange- 
ment of the Qur'an, as it stande at present, 


as given in traditiona recorded by al-Bukbari 
(see Sahihu ‘l- Bukhari. Arabio ed., p. 745.) 
“ Zaid ibn Sait relatue:—' Abn Bakr sent 


& person to me, and callod me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yama- 
mah; and | wept to him and ‘Umar was 
with him ; end Abn Bakr said to me, © ‘Umar 
came ‘o we and said,’ Verily s great many 
of the readers of tba Qur'ån were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yamé- 
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mah; and really I am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be great, much will be lost 
from the Qur’dn, because every person re- 
members something of it; and, verily, I see 
it advisable for. you to order the Qur'an to 
be collected into ono book.’ 1 said to ‘Umar, 
* How oan I do a thing which tho Prophot has 
not dune?’ He said, ‘I swear by God, this 
collecting. of the Qur'in is a good thing.’ 
And ‘Umar naed to be constantly returning 
to me and saying: ‘You mast collect tho 
Qur'an,’ till at length God opened my breast 
80 to do, and I saw what ‘Umar had been 
advising.’ And Zaid ibn S&bit says that, 
‘Aba Bakr said to me, “You are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 
forgetfulness,— negligence, or perfidy; and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instructions from above; then look for the 
Qur’én in overs place and collect it.’ 1 said, 
‘ T ewéar by God. that 1f people had ordered 
me to carry a mountain abont from one plaee 
to another, it would not be heavier upon me 
than the order which Abi Bakr has given for 
- Collecting the Qur'an.” T said to Abii Bakr, 
“ How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did nos?” Ho said, ‘' By God, this col- 
lecting of the Qur’ah ie a good act.” And he 
nscd perpetually to return to me, until God 

at it into my heart to do the thing which the 
Peart of Abu Bakr had boen sef upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur'an, and collected it from 
the leavos of the date, and white stones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I fonnd the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tauha (Repentance), with Abad Khuzaimah 
sl-Ans&ri, and with no other person. These 
leaves were in the poscossion of Abi Bakr, 
until God cansed him to die; after which 
‘Umar had them in hia life-time; aftor that, 
thov remained with his daughter, Hafaah ; 
after that, ‘Usman compiled them into one 
book.’ 

‘Anas ibn Malik relates: ‘Huzaifah came 
to ‘Usman, and he had fought with the people 
of Syria in the conquest of Armenia; and had 
fought in Agurbaijin, with the people of al- 
‘Iréq, and he was shocked at the different 
waye of people reading the Qur'an. And Ha- 
saltah raid to ‘Ugman, * O ‘Uaqman, assist this 

ople, before they differ in the Book of God, 
fut as the Jews and Christiane differ in their 

cooks.” Then ‘Usman sont a person to Haf- 
gah, ordering her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying, “I shall heve a 
number of copies of thom taken, snd will then 
return them to you.” And Hafsah sent the 
ortions to ‘Usman, and ‘Usman ordered Zaid 
bn Sabit, Anefri,and Abda ‘Ilah ibn az-Zubair, 
and Ba'id ibn Al‘as, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
al-Haris ibn Hishém; and these were all of 
the Quraish tribo. exoept Aaid ibn SAbit and 
‘Usman. And he sald to the throe Quraish- 
ites, “ When you and Zaid ibn-Sabit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Qur'an, 
then do yo write it in the Quraish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theira” Then they did as 
Usman had ordered; and when a number of 
copies had been taken, ‘Usman returned tne 
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leaves to Hafaah. And ‘Ugmin sent a copy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islim, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahab said. “ Kharijah, son of Zaid ibn 
Sabit, informed ine, saying, ‘I could not find 
one verse whor J was writing tho Qur'an, 
which, verily, I heard trom the Prophet: 
then I looked for it, and found it with Khu- 
saimah, and entered it into the Süratu 'l- 
Ahzab.’” 

This recension of tho Qur’in produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Ugmăn hag been handed down 
to us unaltored; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which nas remained 
twelve contaries with so pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarke in his Life of 
Mahomet :— 

“ The original copy of the firet edition was 
obtained from Haphesa’s (Hafaab) depository, 
and.a careful recension of the whole sot on 
foet. In case of difference between Zaid and 
his condjutors. the voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate; snd the new collstion was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 
which the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inapiration. Transcripts woro multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the om- 
piro, and the previously oxisting copies were 
all, by the Oaliph's command, cuwmittad to 
the flames. Tho old original was returned 
to Haphsa's custody. 

“The recension of Othm&n (‘Ugmin) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance,—we 
might almost say no variations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran soat- 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em: 
pire of Islâm. 

“ Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their rise in the murder of Othman himuolf 


_ within a quarter of a century from tho death 


of Maliomet, have ever since reut the Maho- 
wetan world. Yet but one Coran has been 
eurrent amongst them; and the consenta- 
neous use by them all in every age up to the 
resent day of the same Scripture, is an irre- 
rageable proof that we heave now before ue 
the very toxt prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in the 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with ao pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diacritical signs. 
“EY these marks were invented at a later 
ate. 

te They Kid not exiét at all in the oarly 
copies, and can hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othmân. Since, then, we possess the 
undoubted text of Othman’s recension, it re- 
mains to be inquired whether that text wae 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr's èdi- 
tion, with the simple reeoncilement of unim- 
portant variations. There fa the fullest 
ground for believing that it was so. No 
early or trustworthy traditiona throw suspi- 
cion of tampering witL the Cor&n in order to 
support his own claims upon Othman. The 
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Sheeahs (Shi‘abs)* of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othman left out certain Suras or 

assages which favoured Ali, But this ts 
Incredible. He could not possibly havo done 
ao without it being observed at the time ; and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol- 
lowera (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Corin 
asthe word of God, would have permitted 
such a procecding. 

“In support of this position, the following 

te may be adduced. Firat: When 
Othman’s edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads the Alyites. The. unity of 
Islam was still complete and anthreatened. 
Ali’s pretensions wero as yet undevoloped. 
No suffloient object can, therefore, bo assigned 
for tho — by OthmAn of an offence 
whioh Moslems regard as oue of the blackeast 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, from 
the very commencement of Othmén’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to deposo the Caliph, to 
storm his palace in the beart of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Oan we conceive 
that these mon would have remained quict, 
when the very, evidence of their leader's 
superior claims wns being openly expunyed 
from the book of God. Third: At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Oordn, as origina y deli- 
vered, by heart; and of the supposed pas- 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripta 
in the hands of his family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check — any attempt at auppros · 
sion, Fourth: The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, and he 
himself encceeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or his party, when 
thus arrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated Coran—mutilated expressly to 
destroy his claims Yet we find that they 
used the same Corin as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

“The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complainte sgaiust 
Othmin that he had caused a new edition 
_ to be made of the Oorfn, and had committed 
all the old copies to the flames; but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un- 
authorised and sacréligious. . No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is altogother an after-thought of theo modern 
Sbeeaa. 

“ We may, then, safely conclude that Oth- 
mån’s recension was, whai it professed to bo, 
a repreduction of Abu Bukr’s edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, aud possibly a more uniform arrange: 


© Haydta ‘I-Quiab, leaf 490: ‘The Ansars were 
ed to oppose the claims of the family of 
Mubammad, and this was the reason why the 
other wretches took the offico of Khalifah b 
force. After thas treating one Khalifah of 
they then mutilated and uha the other Kha. 
lifah, whieh is the book of God.” 
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mont of its parte,—but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

U The most important question yet remains, 
via. Whether Abe Bakr's edition wus itself 
an authentic and lete collection of Maho- 
mets Revelations. the following considera- 
tions warrant the belief that it was aathontic 
and, inthe main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

“ First.—-We have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho- 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the Corin. Hisa faithful attachment 
to the Prophet'a person, conspicuous for the 
last twenty years of his lifo, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Oaliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
the revolations of God bimeaelf, bis Arst object 
would be to securo a pure and completo tran- 
soript of them. A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of wriling on stunes or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the seme earnest 
desire to reproduce the very’ words which 
their Prophet had declared as bis message 
from the Lord And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup- 
posed word of God. The Corin itsel? oou- 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to ‘ fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that which He had revealed. Such an 
action, represented as the very worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the frst 
Mosloms, in tho early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared tu contemplate. 

“ Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet’s death. We 
haye seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perbaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart; that 
every Moslom troasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
official Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which Islâm ox- 
tended. These formed an unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mabomet's 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thun the 
people were not only sincero und fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Oorin; 
they were also in possession of ample means 
for realising their desiro, and for testing the 
accuracy and completcness of the volume 
placed in their hands by Abu Bekr. l 

“ Phird.—A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmenutory transcripte 
which existed in Mahomet's lifc-time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Corfn was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of al) who eould read. 
And as we know that the conipilation of Aba 
Bakr camo into immediate and unquestioned 
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use, it is reasonable to conclude that it em- 
braced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment, end therefore by common consent, 
superseded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any thet differed from 
the recelved edition. Had any. auch boon 
discovorable, they would undoubtedly have 
been preserved and noticed in those tradi- 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial acts and sayings of 
the Prcphet. 

“ Fourth.—Tha contents and tho arrange- 
mont of the Corfn speak forcibly for ite 
authenticity. All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained have with artless sim- 
piicity h joined togother. The patchwork 

aras no marks of n designing gonis or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared na more t 
sacred fragmenta and place them in juxta- 
position. Hence the interminable ropetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of the same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines ; hence, scriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation; honco the per, 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent pasrages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi- 
dent faithfdlness entered in the Corin Not 
less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later rovo- 
lations. The editor plainly contented him- 
self with compiling and copying out in a con- 
tinuous form, but with scrapulous accuracy, 
the — materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcilo 
differences. nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con- 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
every internal guarantee of confidence. 

“Bat it may be objected,—if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Corin was pure and universal! 
received, how came it to be so soon Serupa, 
and to require, in consequence of ita varia- 
tions, an oxtensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford eufficient light to determine 
the cause of these discrepancies. Thoy may 
havo been owing to various readings in the 

older fragmentary transcripts which re- 
mained in the possession of the people; they 
may have ated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and tho different modes of pro- 
nunoiation and orthography; or they may 
have sprung up netarally in the.already vast 
domains of Islam, before strivt uniformity 
wan officially enforced. It is sufficient for us 
to know that in Othran’s revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos- 
sess a text the same as that whicn Mahomet 
himeelf gave forth and used.” (Life of Ma- 
homet, new ed., p. 557 et seqq.) 

Tho various readings (gira’ch) in the Qur’in 
are fot such as are usually understood by 


n simply tolleot the ` 
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the term in English authors, but diffərent 
dialects of the Arabic language. Ibn ‘Abbas 
save the Prophet said, “Gabriel taught me 
to read the Qur’én in one dialect, and when 
I recited it he tanght me to recite it in 
anothor ‘lialoct, and so on until tho numbor 
of dialects incronsed to soven.” (Aftshkat, 
hook ii. ch. 1 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the loading 
tribes to have a Qur’én in their own dialect ; 
for ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq saya, “ The Qur'in was first 
revealed in the dialect of the Quaraish, which 
was the Prophet's native tongue; but when 
the Prophet saw that the people of other 
tribes recited it with difficulty, then he ob- 
tainod permission from God to extond its 
curroney by allowing it vo be recited in all 
the chief dialects af Arabia, which were 
saven :—Quraish, Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, 
Saqif, Huzail, and Bani Tamim. Every one. 
of these tribes accordingly read the Qur’in 
in ite own dialect, till the time of ‘Usman, | 
when these differences of reading were pro- 
hibited.” — 

These seven dialects are called in Arabio 
Saba‘tu Alruf, and in Persian Haft 
Qira’dt. ; 


I1T.—The. Divintons of the Qur'an. 


Tho — Pn i written in Pi — 
language, is divided into: Harf, imah, 
Ayah, Surah, Ruki’, Rub‘, Meal Sulg, Juz’, 

anzal. 

1; Harf (pl. Huré/), Letters; of which 
there are said to be 828,671, or according to 
some authorities, 388,606. 

2. Kalimah (pl. — Words; of which 
there are 77,984, or, according to some writers, 
79,984. 


8. Ayah (pl. Aydt), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 


is a word which signifies “sign.” It 
TN) by Muhammad for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi- 
sion of verses diffors in different editions of 
the Arabic Qur’in. The oumber of verses in 
the Arabic Qur’dne are recorded after the 
title of the Sarah, and the verses distinguished 
in the text by a small oypher or circle. The 
early readers of the Qur’in did not agree as 
to the o 1 position of these ciroles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Kufah verses. The Readors in.the city 
of al-Küfah say that they followed the custom 
of ‘Ali. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,289 verses. 

(6) Dagrah vorses. Tho Roadora of al- 
Basrah follow ‘Asim ibn Hajjij, a Oompa- 
nion. Theoy reckon 6,204. 

(c) Shami verses, The Readors in Syria 
Gaara followed ‘Abdu 'Ilāh ibn ‘Umar, a 

ompanion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah verses. According to this 
arrangement, there are 6,219 verses. 

fe) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains 6,211 verses. 

4. Sirah (pl. Suwar), Chapters <A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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js now used exclusively for tho chapters of 
the Qur’An, which are one hundrod and four- 
teen in number. These chapters are called 
after some word which occurs in the text, and, 
if the Traditions are to be trusted, they were 
ao named by Muhammad himself, although the 
verses of their respective Sarahs were un- 
doubtedly arranged after bis death, aud some- 
times with lttlo regard to their sequenco. 
Moslim doctors sdmit that the Khalifah ‘Ug- 
man arranged, the chapters in as order in 
‘which they now stand in the Qur'šn. 

Tha Sürahs of the Muhammadan Qurën 
are similar to the forty-throe divisions of 
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tho Law amongst the Jews known as 
DNV ID Sidarim, or < orders.” These were 


likewise named after a word in the section, 
eg. Tho first is Bereshith, the second Noah, 
&c. (See Buxtorf's Tiberias, p. 181.) 

Each Sirah of the Qur'an, with the excep- 
tion of the 1xth, — with the words— 


“In tho namo of * Mercifal, the Compas- 
sionate.” 


The Siraha, as they stand in Arabic edi- 
tions of the Qur'an, are as follows :— 





The Chronological Order. 

No, Title of Sarah. Meaning in Bnglish. 

3 | FP&tihah ...| Prefaco . 4 uncertain 8 6 
3 | Baqarah ; ...| Cow 88 91 uncertain 
3 | Alu‘Imrao . | Family of ‘Imran 88 97 4. u. 2 to 10 
4 | Nis& ... 3; ...| Women .. ; 9t 100 uncertain 
5 Mi'idah .-| Table t12 114 Ait 6 to 10 
6 | An‘im f Cattle n 54 89 81 

7 | A:rišl ... sJ Arif ... * 38 87 91 

8 — ...] Spoils 87 95 a3. 3 
9 | Taubah ...| Repentance 113 118 The last. 
10 | Yénus .-| Jonah... 50 84 79 
11 | Had ...| Hud 51 76 78 
12 | Yüsof ...| Joseph .. 52 77 77 
18 | Ra'd — Thunder 96 90 89 
14 |Ibrëhim ...| Abraham 71 76 80 
16 |Hijr ... „f Hijr .. 53 57 63 
10 | Nabl ... ...| Bee 69 78 88 
17 | Bana Iera7l * Children of [rael 49 67 87 
18 | Kabf ... „| Caro 68 69 69 
19 — ...| Mary... 43 58 68 
20 | Ta Ha .4 Ta Ha 44 55 75 
2) | Ambiya’ * Propheta — 72 66 86 
22 jj. ...| Pilgrimage ii 103 107 85 
28 | Mu’minün ...| Believers I 78 64 84 
94 |Nür .. ...| Light 102 105 A-B. 5 
25 |Farqšán .[ Qor'ën ... 41 66 74 
26 | Shu‘ara’ | Poets... 46 56 61 
27 | Nami | Ant F 47 68 70 
28 | Qaras... ...| Story... 48 79 88 
39 | ‘Ankabat ...] Spider ... 8 8) 90 
30 | Rom ... .--| Greeks . 83 14 60 
3l | Luqman or Loqnan — 56 82 60 
82 oon ...] Prostration 74 79 44 
38 b ...| Contoderates 89 103 uncertain 
84 ake Kie ..| Saba 57 85 79 
985 | Malaikah ...| Angels ... oe 42 86 66 
86 | Ya Sin | Y& Sia ... i 40 60 67 
87 | Saffar | Ranke ... 65 50 59 
$8 |Séd . «| Sad 87 59 73 
89 | Zumar .--| Troops ... 58 80 45 
40 | Mu'min ..| Believer... 59 78 72 
41 | Fuseilat --| Explanation 60 71 58 
43 | Sharé .. f Council ... 61 83 71 
43 | Zakbraf ..-| Ornaments 62 61 76 
44 | Dakhšn ..| Smoke ... 68 58 58 
45 | Jisiyab ..| Knee 64 72 57 
46 | Ahgif „l Abqgål 65 88 4 


Title of Sirah. 


Muhammad ... 


Zariyat — _., 


Mojadilah 
Hashr š 
Mumtahinah 
Saff S 


Jamu‘ah 
Muni fiqin 
Taghabon 
Talaq 
Tahrim 
Malk ,.. 
Qalam 
Haqqah 
Ma’arij 
Nih. ... 
Jinn 
Muzzammil 
Muddagsir 
Qiyimah 
Dahr ... 
Mursalat 
Naba’ 
NAzi‘ait 
‘Abasa 
Takwir 
Infitar 
Tatfif 
Inshiqâq 
Barüj... 
A‘la ... 
Ghashiyah 
Fajr ... 
Balad... 
Shams 

Lail ... 

Zuha ... 
Inshirah 

Tee © os 

‘Alag .. 

Qadr .. 
Baiyinah see 
Zalzalah A 
‘Adiyat tee 
Qiari‘ah oe 


Takigur 

‘Agr ... wie 

Humazah ... 

ane wed F 
sn mth 

Mia‘an zE 
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Meaning in English. 


„| Muhammad 
...| Victory 
..| Chambers 


Qaf 


. | Scattering Winds 
...| Mountain 
| Star 
„| Moon 
„| Morciful 
...| Inevitable 
— Ore 
...| Disputer 
...| Assembly 
++] Proved ... 
noel ALTOS ss 
...| Assembly 
-| Hy pocritos 


Mutual Docoit ... 


«| Divoree... 
„| Prohibition 
„| Kingdom age 
„| Pen wae 
.| Inevitable Day... 


Steps 


„| Noah 

„| Genii 

...| Wrapped up 
...| Enfolded 

..| Resurrection 


Time 


„+| Messongers 
..| News... 
..| Those who drag 
„| Ho frowned 
...| Folding np — 
...| Cleaving ee 
...| Short Measure ., 
„| Rending in sunder 
...| Celestial Signs... 
...| Night Star 
...| Most High ase 
.| Overwhelming ... 
...| Day-break 
| City ... 
..| Sun ia ak 
„| Night es 
„„| Sun in his meridian 
.| Expanding 
Fi 


sf Eg 
š Oongoaled blood. 


ight of) Power 
vidence ... 


..| Earthquake... 
..-| Swift horses 
...| Striking 
.| Multiplying 
, | Afternoon 
.:.| Slanderer 
...| Elephant tee 
„| Quraish gee 
-| Nocessaries 





491 
The Chronological Order. 
According | According 
pauan |. toar | Amite b 
Rodwell. 
94 96 uncortain 
All 108 A.H, 6 
106 112 uncertain 
33 54 56 
66 43 63 
75 44 55 
22 46 43 
86 49 48 
96 48 40 
45 45 41 
93 99 uncertain 
105 106 uncertain 
101 102 A.H. 4 
90 110 A.H, 7 
110 98 uncertain 
108 94 uncertain 
104 104 A.H. 65 
109 ' 98 82 
108 101 unoortaln 
107 109 An. 7 to 8 
76 68 42 
2 17 52 
77 42 51 
78 47 87 
70 51 54 
39 62 65 
8 46 
4 2 21 
30 40 86 
97 52 85 
32 36 34 
79 87 33 
80 35 47 
23 24 26 
6 82 27 
Al 31 11 
85 41 32 
82 83 28 
26 28 81 
85 22 29 
7 25 23 
67 38 25 
9 89 14 
34 18 15 
26 23 4 
8 16 12 
10 4 16 
11 5 17 
27 26 8 
l 1 19 
21 92 24 
99 21 uncertain 
92 80 | 8 
13 84 , 2 
29 29 7 
15 14 9 
12 27 1 
81 13 10 
18 19 13 
28 20 5 
16 I5 39 
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No, Title of Sarah. 

108 | Kaugar iat ...| Esusar ... 
109 saksa e .| Infidels ... 
110 | Naer ... * .--| Avaistance 
111 | Ab& Lahab ... ...| Aba Lahab 
112 | Ikhlas ...| Unity ... 
118 | Falaq... | Day-broak 
114 | Nas ...| Mon 













b. Ruki’ (pl. Rukwat), an inclination of the 
head or bow. These are sections of about 
ten versus or lesg, ai which the devuut Mus- 
lim. makes a bow of reverence; they aro 
marked on the margin of the Qur’in with the 
letter ‘aw #: with the number of tho ruku' 
over it. “uhammauans generally quote their 
Qur'an by the: Juz or Siparach and Lho 


6. Rub’. ‘The quarter of a Jus’, or Sipa- 
rah, 

7. Nief. The half of a Siparud. 

8. Sul. The three-quarters of a Sipdarah. 
Thesc three divisions are denoted by the 
warde being written on tho inargin. 

9. Juz’ (pl. Ajza’). Persian Sipãrah. 
Thirty divisione of the Qur'an, which have 
been made to enable the deyout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur’in in the thirty 
days of Ramagin. Muhammadans usually 
quote their Qur’in by the Siparah or Jus’ and 
not by the Surad. 

10. Manzi! (pl. Mandel, Stagos). These 
are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters 35 a p se: which are Ba d to 
spell Fami hi Shaug, " My mouth with de- 
sire.” This arrangement is to enable the 
Muslim to recitethe whole in the course of 
a wook. 


IV.—The Contents uf the Qur'an and the 
Chronological Arrungement of its Chapters. 
In the Arabio Qur'an, tho Surahs are placed 

as they were arranged by Zaid ibn Sabit, 

who seems to have put them together re- 
gardloss of any chronological sequence. The 
initial, or opening prayor, stands first, and 
then the longest chapters. But theo Muham- 
madan commentators admit that the Qur’éu 
is not chronologically arranged ; and Jalalu 

‘d-din, in his Jégan, has given a list of them 

as they are supposed to hayo beon revealed. 

This list will to found under tho Livssions of 

the Qur'dn-in the present article. And, what 

is still more confusing, all Muhaminadan 
doctors allow that in some of the Sirahs 
there are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the cha 

ter; for example, in the Strata '1-‘Alaq, the 
first five versos bolong to a much carlier date 
than the others; and in Sdratu ‘l-Baqarah, 


verse 284 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors.to have been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Sirahs or Ohapters ac- 
cording to the order given in Suyiti’s Itqan, 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Rodwell, 
we cannot fail to mark tho gradual devolop- 
ment of Muhammad's mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of s 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Sirahe ie 
very instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Sirahe we observe a predo- 
minanco of a poetical clement, a deep appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natural objects, frag- 
mentary and impassioned ntterances ; denun- 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex- 
pressed in these earlier Sirahs with extreme 
breyity. 

“ With a change, however, in the position 
of Muhammad when he openly sssumes the 
office of ‘ public warner,’ the Sirahs begin to 
wear a more prosaic and didactic tone, though 
the pootical ornament of rhyme is preseryed 
throughout. We lose the poet in the mis- 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
asserter uf dogmatic truths; the descriptions 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hoa- 
von and Hell, make way for gradually increas- 
ing historical statements, firet from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Obristian histories; 
while in the twonty-nine (thirty?) Sirahs 
revealed at Modina we no longer listen to 
yague words often, an it would seem, with- 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest dispu- 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, the 
Apostle pleading the cause of what bo bo- 
lieves to be the truth of God. He who at 
Meqoa is the admonisher and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic- 
tating obedience, and who anes other weapons 
than the pen of the poet and the scribe; 
while we are atartled by finding obedieuce to 
God and the Apostle, God's gifte and the 
Apostie’s, God's pleasure and the Apostle’s, 
apoken uf in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
openly applied to himsolf, ‘Whoso obeyeth 
the Apostle obeyeth Allah.’ 

‘““The Suras, viewed as a whole, wil] thus 
appear tu bo tho work of one who began his 
caroor as a thoughtful inquirer after trath, 
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and as an earnest anserter of it in such rhe- 
torical and pootioal forms as he deemed most 
likely to win and attract his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher to the political founder of a system 
for whioh laws and regulations had to be 
rovided as occasions arose. And of all tho 
uras, it must be remarked that they wero 
intunded not only for readers but for hearers 
—that they wore all promulgated by public 
racitel—and that much was loft, as the imper- 
fect sentences show, to the manner and sug- 
geire action of the reciter.” (Rodwell’s 
ace to the Qur'an.) 

he absence of the historical element from 
the Qur'ën, as regards the detailn of Muham- 
mad’a daily life, may he judged of by the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abū Lahab and Zaid) aro mentioned in the 
entire volume, and that Muhammad's name 
occurs bat five times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel Gabriol 
an the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
the word “ Say.” Perhaps also such parnages 
as Sirah ii.. versen 5, 246, and 274. and tho 
constant mention of yuidanen, diroction, wan- 
doring, may have boon suggested by remini- 
acences of his mercantile journeys in his earlior 


years. 

Sir Willism Muir has very skilfully arranged 
the Sirahs into six periods. (Sen Cordn, 
8. P. O. K ed.), and although they are not 
precisely in the ohronological order given by 
Jalalu ‘d-Din in his Jtgdn, the arrangement 
seeems to be fully borne out by internal evi- 
dence. With the assistanco of Prof. Palmer's 
“Table of Contonta” slightly altered (The 
Qur'an, Oxford ed. 1889), we shall arrauge 
the contents of the Our'fin according to these 
periods. 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 


Eightoen Sirshs, consisting of short rbap- 
sodibs, may have boen composed by Muham- 
mad before ho conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are in the form of a 
message from the Deity. 


Onarprse -OITl. 
Strata ‘l-"Asr. 
The Chapter of the Afternoon. 


A short chapter of one verse aa follows :— 

“ By the afternoon! Verily, man is in losa ! 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 


Onarran O. 
Stratu ’l-‘A diyat. 
The Chapter of the Ohargern, 


Oath by the charging of war-horses. 
Man is ungratef 
Certainty of the Judgment. 
Onaprar XOIX. 
Süratu 'z- Zalzalah. 
The Ohspter of the Earthquake. 
no earthquake preceding the Judgment 

y. 
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Cuarrern XOL 
Suratu "sh-Shams.. 
The Ohapter of the Sun. 
Purity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of Samfid. 
(The latter versea are clearly of a later date 
than the first ten.) 


Onarrsr OVI. 
Süratu 'l- Quraish. 
The Ohapter of the Quraish. 
The Quraish are bidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of thoir two yearly cara- 
vans. 


OCuaarras I. 
Süratu 'l- Fätikah. 
The Opening Chapter. 
A grr for guidance. 
(This short ter, which is thé opening 
chapter of the an, ts recited in the ltturgy.) 
‘¢ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds! 
Tho compassionate, tho morcifal ! 
King of the day of reckoning ! 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do wo ory for help. 
Guide Thou us in the straight ph 
The path of those to whom Thou hast 
* state 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray..” 


Cuarrer OL 

Suratu 'l- Qart'ah. 

The Ohapter of tho Smiting. 
The terrors of tho last day and of hell-fire 
(al- Hawiyah) 

Onapren XOV. 

Stratu 't-Tin. 
The Ohapter of the Fig. 


Tho degradation of man, 
Future reward and punishment. 


Onarrer OIL. 
Süratu 't-Takaatir. 
The Ohapter of the Contention about 
Numbers. 


Two famillea of the Arabs rebuked for 
contending which was the more numerous. 
Warning of the punishment of hell. 


Onarrer OIV. 
Surate 'l- Humazah. 
The Ohapter of the Backbiter. 
Baokbiters shall be cast into boll, 


Onarren LXXXIL 
Strata 1-Infitar. 
The Ohapter of the Oleaving Asunder. 


Signs of the Judgment Day. 
Guardian angels. 


Osarren XOII. 
Süratu 'l- Lail. 
The Ohapter of the Night. 
Promise of reward to those who give alms 
and fear God and “ believe in the best.” 
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| Sirotu 'l- Fil. 

The Chapter of the Elephant. 

The miraculous destruction of the Abyssi- 
nian army under Abrahata 1-Ashram by 
birds when invading Makkah with elephants, 
in the year that Mu was born. 

Onarrse LXXXIX. 
Sératu ’l- Fajr. 
The Ohapter of the Dawn. 

Fate of previous nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

Admonition to those who rely too mnch on 
their prosperity. | 

Onarrer XO. 
Skratu 'l- Balad. 
Tho Chapter of tho City. 

Exhortation to practise charity. 

Caarrer .XCLII. 
Siratu `£ -Gaba. 
The Chapter of the Forenoon. 

Muhammad encouraged and hidden to re- 
member how God bas cared for him hitherto ; 
be Ís to be charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. 


Cuarrer XOIV. 
Surat 'l- [nshirab. 
The Chapter of “ Have we not Expanded ?” 
God has made Muhammad's mission easier 
to bim. 
Cuarrer OVIIL 
Suratu 'l-Kaugar. 
The Chapter of al-Kaugar. 
Muhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of his abundanco. 
; Threat that his enomies shall be obild- 
088. 


— — — 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 


Four Sirahs. The opening of Muhammad's 
Ministry. Sdrah xcvi. contains the command 
to recite, and, acoording to the Traditions, it 
was the first revolation. 


Cuarrer XCVI. 
Strats 'l-‘ Alay. 

Tho Chapter of Congealed Blood. 
Muhammad's first call to read the Qur’én. 
Denunciation of Abă Lahab for his opposi- 

tion. 
(m latter verses of this Sirah are admitted 
to be of a later date than the former.) 


Cuarrer CXII. 
Saratu 'L Ikhlas. 
Tho Obaptor of the Unity. 
Declaration of God's unity. 
(This short Sirah is highly estee mod, and is 
recited in the daily liturgy.) 
“ Say: He is God alone : 
God the Eterna! ! 
He begetteth not, 
And ia not begotten ; 
And there is none like unto Him.” 
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Osarrgr LXXIV. 
Strata ‘l-Muddaggtr. - 
The Chapter of the Covered. 
Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mocks 
at the revelation. | 

Hell and ite nineteen angels. 

The infiddls rebuked for demanding mate- 
rial scripturcs ae a proof of Mabammad’s 
mission. 

Osarrer OXL 
_ Siratu Tabbat. 
The Ohapter of “ Let Perish.” 

Denunciation of Abū Lahab and his wifo, 
who are threatened with hell fire, 


THE THIRD PERION. 


Nineteen Sirahs, chiefly deseriptions of 
the Resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, with 
reference to the growing opposition of tho 
Quraish, giren from the coramencement of 
Muhammud's pubiic ministry to the Abyssi- 
nian emigration. 

Cuarrter LXXXVII. 
Suratu ‘l-A‘ld. 
The Obapter of the Most High. 

Muhammad. ehall not forget any of tho 
revelation save what God pleases. 

- Tho revelation ts the same as that given to 
Abraham and Moses. 
Cuarrer XOVIL 
Süratu 'l- Qadr. 
The Chapter of Power. 

The Qur'an rovealed on tbe mght of 
power 

Its excellence. 

Angels doscend thereon. 

Cuarta LXXXVIII 
Swratu 'l- Ghashiyah. 
‘The Chapter of the Overwhelming. 
i oe -of the Last Day, Heaven aad 
e 


Coaprea LXXX. 
Stratu ‘A busa. 
The Chapter “ he Frowned.” 
The Prophet rebuked for frowning on a 
poor blind believer. 
The Creation and Resurrection. 
Cuarte LXXXIV. 
Siratu ‘l-Inshigag. 
The Chapter of the Rending Asunder 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 
The books of men’s actions, 
Tho Resurroction. 
Denunointion of mivboliovora. 
Onarrse LXXXL 
Suratu ‘l-Takwir. 
The Chapter of the Folding-up. 


Yerrors of the Judgment Day. 
The female child who has been buried 
alive will detnand vengeance. 
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Allusion to the Prophet's vision of Gabriel | 


on Moont Hira’. 
He is vindicated from the charge of mad- 
ness. 


Onarren LXXXVI. 
SAvatu "nf -Trdq, 
The Ohaptor of tha Night Star. 
By tha night-alar, avery nonl hae a guar. 
lian angel, 
Craation and reanrraation of man. 
Tha plot of tho niintin ahall ba fena- 
brated 
Onarren OX, 
Sdratu'n- Nur. 
The Ohaptor of Holp. 
Prophecy that men shail jon Islam by 
troops. 
Onarren LXXXV 
Suratu ee: 
The Ohaptor of tho Zodiacal Signs. 
Denunciation of those who persecute he- 
lie vors. 
Example. of the fate of Pharaoh and 
Samad. 
Onarren LXXNXNIII. 
Süratu 't- Tat jif. 
Tho Obapter of those who give Short Weight. 


Frandulent traders are warned. 
Sijjin, the register of the acts of the 
wicked. 


Hell and heaven. 


Onmaprer LXXVIIT. 
Sitratu ’n-Naba’. 
The Chapter of the {nformation. 


Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 


Cuarprer LXXVIL. 
Stratu 'l-Mursalat. 
The Chapter of Messengers. 
Oath by the angels who execute God's 
beheets. 
Terrors of the Last Day. 
Hell and Heaven. 


OsmAaprsm LXXVL 
Süratu 'd- Dahr: 
The Chapter of Time. 
Man’s conception and birtb 
Unbdelievers warned and believers promised 
e reward. 

Exhortelion to chertty. 
Blise of tho charitable in Paradise. 
The Qur’in revealed by degreoa. 
Only those boliere whom God wills. 


Caartrer LXXV. 
Stratu 'l-Qiyamah. 
The Chapter of Resurrection. 

The Resurrection. 

Mubammad ‘ie bidden not to be hurried in 
repeating the Qnr’fin so as to commit it to 
memory. 

Dying agony of an infidol. 
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Cnarrer LXX. 
Strata 'l-Matarij. 
The Chapter of the Ascents. 
An unboliever mockingly calle for a judg- 
ment on himself and his companions. 
Tha terrora of the Judgment Day, 
Man'a ingratitude. 
Adultery denonnand, 
Cortalnty of tha Judgment Day., 


Onarrun OIX, 
Sdratu ‘l- Adflrin, 
The Ghapter of tha Mishallavara, 
The Prophet with not follow the ralighon of 
the ininhaliavere 


Onartan OVIT. 
Sératu ‘l- Main. 
Tho Chapter of Necossaries, 


Denuneialion of the unbelieving and un- 
charitable. 


Crartre LY. 
Suratu 'r-Rohman. 
The Chapter of the Merciful. 
An onnmeration of the works of the Lord 
sneng with a description ef Paradiso and 


0 

A refrain rune throughout this chapter — 

“ ch then of your Lord's bonnties do 
ye twain dony ? ” 


Cuarrez LVI. 
Stratu 'l-Wagitah, _ 

The Ohapter of the Inevitable. 
Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 
Description of Paradise and Hell. 

Proofs in Natare. | 
None but tho clean may touch the Qur'ën. 
The condition of a dying man. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 


Twenty-two Sirshs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad's ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Jewish 
Scriptaros, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry is. 
connected with Sirah Wii. 


Cuaprer LXVII. 
Stratu `l. Mulk. 
The Obaptor of tho Kingdom. 
God the Lord of heavens. 
The marvels thereof. 
š ae diecomfiture of the misbelievers in 
ell. 
The power of God exhibited in Nature. 
Warnings and threate of punishment. 


Caarrsr LIII. 
Sitralu ‘n-Najm. 
The Chapter of the Star, 
Oath by the star that Muhammad's vision 
of hia ascent to heaven was not a delusion. 
Description of the same. 
The amended poa relating to idolatry. 
Wickedness of asserting the angels to be 
females. 
God's Omnisclence. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 
take upon him his burden at the Judgment 
D 


ay. 
Definition: of true religion. 
God's attributes. 
Quarter XXXII. 
Süratu 's- Sajdak. 
The Chapter of Adoration. 
The Qar'an is truth from the Lord. 
God the Creator and Governor. 
The Resurreotion. 
Conduct of true believers when thoy hear 
the word. 
Their reward. 
The punishment of misbelievers. 
Description of Hell 
The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonished by the fate of the ruined cities 
they see around them. 
They are warned of the Judgment Day. 


OugzAPTER XXXIX. 
Suratu '2-Zumar. 
The Chapter of the Troops. 


Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serve false gods as a means of access to God 
himeelf 


The unity of God, the Oroator and Oon- 
troller of tho universe. 

His indepondence and omnipotence. 

Ingratitude of man fot God's help. 

Difference between the believers and un- 
believers. | 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli- 
gion and to Islim. 
_ He ia to fear the torment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys tho oall. 

Hell-tire is prepared for the infidels. 

Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 


corn are signa. | 
makes the skin of those who 


The 
fear God erp. 

Throat of tho Judgment Day. 

The Makkans arc warned by the fate of 
their prodecessora not to reject the Qur'an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal. 

Warning to those who lie against God, and 
promise of reward to those who ussort the 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to be frightened with 
the idola of the Makkans. 

Their helplessness demonstrated. 

The an is a guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Human souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and those who sre destined to live on 
are sent back. 

Na intercession allowed with God. 

The doctrine of the unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters. 

Prayer to God to decide between them 

The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 


ay. 
Ingratitude of man for God’s help in 
trouble. 
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The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors. 

Exhortation to repentance before it is too 
late. 
Salvation of tho God-fearing. 
God the creator aud controller of every 


ing. 

Description of the Last Judgment. 

i ha souls driven in troops to heaven or to 
ell. 


th 


Ouarrag LXXIII. 
Süratu 'l- Muzzammil. 
The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 
Muhammad, when wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray, 
Is bidden to repeat the Qur’an and to prac- 
tice devotion by night. 
He is to bear with the unbelievers for a 
while. 
Pharaoh rejected the apostle sent to him. 
Stated times for prayer prescribed. 
Almsgiving prescribed. 
Onarteg LXXIX. 
Suratu 'n-Nazi‘at. 
The Ohapter of those who Tear Out. 
The coming of the Day of Judgment. 
The call of Moses. i * 
His interview with. Pharaoh. 
Ohastisoment of tho latter. 
The Oreation and Resurreotion. 


Onarrze LIV. 
Sttratu 'l- Qamar. 
The Ohapter of the Moon. 

The splitting asunder of the moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

The Makkans warned by the stories of 
Noah and the Deluge, of Samiid, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The sure coming of the Judgment. 


Onarraer XXXIV. 
Suratu Saba’. 
The Obapter of Saba’. 

The omnisvience of God. 

Those who have received knowledge re- 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelivvers mock at Muhammad for 
preaching the Resurrection. 

The birds and mountains sing praises with 
David. 

Iron softened for him. 

He makes coats of mail 

The wind subjected to Solemon. 

A fountain of brass made to How for him. 

The compelled to work for him. 

His death only discovered by means of the 
worm ihat gnawed, l 

The staff that ee his corpee. 

The prosperity of Saba’. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-‘Arim) and ruin of 
tho town. 

Haelplessness of the false gods. 

They cannot intercede for their worship- 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the misbelievers on that day. 

The proud and the weak shall dispute as to 


- which misled the others. 
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The affiuence of the Makkans will only in- 
creaeo their ruin. 


The angels shall disown tho worshippers of ` 


false goda. 

The Makkans accuse Muhammad of im- 

ature. 

So did othor nations deal with thelr Pro- 
plots and were punishod for it. 

Muhammad is cleared of the suspicion of 
insanity. I 

The wretchod plight of the misbelievors ou 
the Last Day. 


Cuarrer XXXL 
Sirciu Laqman. 
The Chapter of Luoman. 

The Qur'án a guidance to believers. 

Denunciation of one who purchased Per- 
asian legends and preferred them to the 
Qur‘in. 

God in Nature. 

Other gods can create nothing. 

Wisdom granted to Luqman. 

His advice to his son. 

The obstinacy of the infidols rebuked. 

If the sea wore ink and the trees pens, 
thoy wonld not smiles to write tho words of 
the Lord. 

God manifest in the night and day, in the 
aun and moon, and in rescuing mon from 
dangorr by sen. 

Aod only knowa the future 

Cuarter LXIX. 
Stratu 'l-Haqqah. 
The Chapter of tho Inevitable. 

The inevitablo judgmont. 

Fate of thoae who denied it, of Ad, Samiid, 
and Pharaoh. 

The Delngo and the Last Jndgment. 

Vindication of Muhammad from the charge 
of having forged the Qur'an. 


Cuarter LXVII. 
Süratu ‘l-Qalam. 
The Chapter of the Pen. 
Muhaminad is nother mad sor an im- 
postor, 
Denounced by an insolent opponent 
Example from the fate of the owner of the 
gardens. 
Unbcliovors threatened. 
Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonah. 


Cnarrer XLI. 


Suratu Fusgilat. 
The Chapter “ Are Detailed.” 

The Makkana nre entled on to believe the 
Quran. 

The crestion of the hoavens and the 
earth. 

Warning from the fate of ‘Ad and Samad. 

The very skins of tbo unbsliovers shall 
bear witness against them on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Punishment of those who reject the Qur'an. 

The angels descend and encvurage those 
who believe. 

Precept to rehun good for evil. 
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Rofuge to be sought with God against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moon worship. 

The angels praise God. though the idola- 
tors are too proud to do 80. 

— quickening of the earth with rain is a 
sign. 

Tho Qur’én a confirmation of previous 
scriptures. 

If it had been revealed in a foreign to 
the peel would have objected that they 
could not understand it, and thet the Pro- 
phet, being an Arab, should havo had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Moses’ acripturo was also the subject of 
dispute. 

od is omniscient. 

The falso goda will desert tboir worship- 
pers at the Reaurrection. 

Man's ingratitude for God's help in trouble. 

God is sufficient witness of the trath. 

‘Cuarrer LXXI. 
Suratu Nuh. 
The Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by the 
Arabs. 

Their fate. i 

Cnartar LII 
Stiratu 't-Tër. 
The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Monnt Sinai and other things. 

Torrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradise. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth- 
gayer, poet, nor impostor. 

Reproof of the Makkans for their super- 
stitions, and for proudly rejecting the Pro- 
phet. 

Cuarto L. 
Suratu Qaf. 
The Chapter of Qaf. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
why rejected the apostios. 

Creation of man. 

God's proximity to him. 

Tho two recording angels. 

Death end Resnrrectiou. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 
believe. 

Coarrer XLV. 
S Süratu 'LJasiyañ. 
The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revoaled in nature. 

Dehunciation of the infidets. 

Trading by sea a sign of God's providence. 

The law first given to Israel, then to Mu- 
hammad in the Qur’én. 

Answer to the infidels who deny the Re- 
— and warning of their fate on that 

i Cuaprer XLIV. 

Siratu 'd-Dukhan. 
The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the Qur'an. 

Unity of God. 

63 
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Threat of the Last Day, wheu a smoke shall 
vover the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
ayia he is taught by others or distracted. 

ate of Pharaoh for rojecting Moses. 

Fate of the people of Jubba‘. 

The Judgment Day. 

The tree Zaqyim und the punishmont of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 
The Qur'an revesled in Arabic [or an 
admonition 
CuarTER XXXVII. 
Sxratu 's-Saffat. 
‘he Ohapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the clouds, and by those 
who rohearse the Qur'an, that God is une 
alone! 

They guard the gates of heaven, und pelt 
tho devils, who would listen thoro, with 
_ shuoting -stars. 

Do the Mak«ans imugine themselves 
stronger than the ungels, that they mock 
of God's signs and deny the Resurrection? 

Theo false gods and the Makkans shall 
reoriminate each otne: at the Judgment 


hey aay now, “Shall.we leave our gods 
for a mad poot ? ” 

They shall taste Loll-Are for bheir unbellef. 
while the believers are in Paradise. 

Description of the delights thereof. 

‘The maidens tkere. 

The blessed shall see their vnvelieving 
former comrades in hell. 

(mmortality of the blessed. 

As-Zaqqüm the aqcursed tree in bell. 

Harrors of that place. 

The posterity ot Noah were blessed. 

Abraham mooks at and breaks the idols. 

Hais gondemned to be burnt alive, but {is 
deliv ured. 

I» commanded to offer u 
sacrifice; obeys, but hie son 
His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good ‘report 
behing them; so, too, did Elias, who pro- 
tested against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah waa dolivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish: 

The gourd. 

Jonab is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuke. for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He js akin 
to tho jinna, 

The angels declare that they. are but the 
humble servants of God. 

The success of the Prophet and the con- 
fusion of tho infidela forotald. 


CHAPTER XXX 
Siratu 'r-Rüm. 
The Chapter of the Groeka. 


Victory of the Persians over the Greeks. 
Prophecy of the coming triumph of the 
latter. 


his SOL a8 A 
spared. 
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The Mukkans warned by the fate of former 
cities, 

The idots shall forsake thom at the Re- 
surrection. 

The believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
evening and at noon and sunset. 

His creation vf man and of the universe 
ami His providence are signs. 

He is the incomparable Lord of all. 

Warning against idulatry and sobism. 

Honesty inculcated and usury reproved. 

God only crentes and kills. 

Corruption in tho earth through gin. 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of th Judgment Day. 

God's sendiug rain to quicken the earth ie 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deaf hear his 
nuasage. 

Warning of the Last Day. 


Onarrern XXVL 


Saratu 'sh-Shu‘ard@. 
The Chapter of the Poets. 


Muhammad it uot to be vexed by the 
people's unbelief. 

Though called a liar now, Lis onusy shall 
triumph io the end. 

Moves and Pharaob 

He foars lost he may be killed for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him with ingratitude 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh claims to be God hbneelf. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Moses’ contest with the magicians. 

The magicians are conqueted and believe. 

Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
panishment, 

Tho Israelites leave Egypt and are pur- 
sued. 

The passing of the Ked Sea and dostrac- 
tion of Pharaoh and his hoats. 

The bistory of Abraham. 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is oallod a liar and vindicated. 

Hid preaches to the peoplo of ‘Ad and 
Salih to Samiid. 

The latter hamatring the she-came! and 
perish 

The crime and puhjshment of the people 
oj Sodom. 

The people of the Grove and tho prophet 
Sha‘aib. | 

The Qur'im revesled through the instru- 
mentality of the Faithful Spirits (Gabriol) in 
piain Arabic. 

The leurned Jews recognise its truth (rom 
the prophecies in their own soriptures. 

The devils could not have brought it. 

Mubamnoud ix to bo muck towards be- 
liovere and to warn his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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Onarrer XV. 
Stratu 'la Hijr. 
Tho Chapter of al-Hijr. 
Misbelievers will ono day regret tbeir 
minbelief. 
_ No city was ever destroyed without warn- 


ing. 

The infidels mockingly »sk Mnhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did the sinnerr of old act towards their 
apostles. 

There are signs enough in the szodiae, 
guarded as they ‘are from thé devils who are 
paroa with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
iston. 

AN natura is under God's control. 

Men created from clay, and jinn from 
stookeless fire. 

The angele bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cnraed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment.. 

Is allowed to seduce mankind. 

Hell, witb its aeren door», promised to 
mishelinvers, and Paradise to believers. 

’ Story of Abraham’s angelic guests. 

They unnounce to him the. birth of a son. 

They proceed to Lot's family. 

The crime and punishment sf the people of 
Sodom. 

The ruined cities still romain to tel) the 


e. 

Similer tate of the people of the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 

The hour draws nigh. 

The Lord Omniscient Creator has sent the 
Qur’in and the seven verses of répetition. 

Muhammad ie not to grieve at the worldly 
success ot unbelievers. 

Those who dismember the Qur'an are 
threatened with punishment. 

Muhammad is eneouraged against tho mis- 
believors. 


Cuarrse LI. 
Stratu ':-Zartyat. 
The Ohapter of the Scatterers. 

Oaths by ifferent uatural phenomena 
that the J ent Day will come. 

Story of Abraham s entertaining the angels. 

The destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharavh, of ‘Aa, of Samfid, and 
of the people of Noab. 

Vindication .of Muhammad against the 
charges of imposture or madnesge. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 


Thirty-ono Surahe. From the tenth year 
of Muhammad's ministry to the flight from 
Mekkah. 

The Süraba of thie veriod contain some 
nafrativas from the gospel. The ritea of 
pilgrimage are enjoined. The cavillings of 
the Quraish are refuted; and we buve vivid 
picturings of the Resurrectton and Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with proof’s of God's 
unity, power and providence. —_ 

From stage to stage tho Sirahs become, 
on the average, longe.. and some of them 
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now fill many pages. [n the latter Sirahs of 
this period, we meet not unfrequently with 
Madinah passages, which have heen interpo- 
lated as bearitg on some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken. verse 40 of 
Strab xxii, in which permission is given te 
boar arms egainst the Makkens; verse 83, 
Sirah xvii., containing roles for the edmini- 
stration of justice; verse 111, Sfrah xv, 
referring to such believers asr bad fled their 
country and fought for the faith: being all 
passages which could have been promul- 
gated only after the Flight to al-Madinah. 


OHAPTER XLVI 
Suratu 'l-Abgé/. 
The Chapter of al-Ahgif. 

God the only God and Creator. 

The unbelievers call Muhammad a sor: 
cerer or a forgor. š 

The book of Moses was revealed before, 
and the Qur'an is a confirmation of it in 
Arabic. 

Oonoeption, birth, and life of man. 

Kindness to puronts and acceptance of 
Islam enjoined. 

Tho misbelievers are warned by the 
oxample of ‘Ad, who dwell in Ahgiif, and by 
that of the cities whose ruins lie around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu- 
hammad's preaching at Makkal on his re- 
turn from at-Taif. 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishment 
of the Last Day. 

Cuarrar LXXIL 
Stratw l-Jinn. 
Tho Chapter of the Jinn 

A crowd of jinns listen to Muhammad’s 
teaching at Nakbleb. 

Their sacoount of themselves 

Muhammad exhorted to persevere in 
preaching. 

Onarree XXXV. 
Surat 'l-Malatkah. 
The Chapter of the Angels, 

Praise of God, who makes the Angels his 
mossengert. 

God's unity. 

Apostles belare Muhammad were accused 
of imposture. | 

Punishment in store for the unbelievers. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed on their 
account. 

God sends rain to quicken tho dead earth. 

This is a sign of the Resurreotion. 

The power of God shown in all nature. 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They will disclaim their worshippers at the 
Resurrection. 

No soul ahall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to be- 
lieve. 

He is only a warner. 

Other nations have accused their prophets 
of imposture and perished. 

Reward of the Qod-fearing of believers, 
and of those who read and follow the Qur'an. 
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Punishment of hell! for the infidels. 

The idolaters shall bo confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Gak. in spite of thoir promisos and 
of the examples around them, are more arro- 
yaut and unbelieving than other people. 

If God were ww punish mon as thoy deserve, 
ho would aot lente uo much as a besst on tho 
earth; but He rospites them for a time. 

Osarten XXXVI. 
Sürulu Yä Sin. 
The Chapter of Yà Sın. 

Muhammad is God's messengcr, and the 
Qur'in is « revelation irom God to waru a 
heodless pooplo. 

The inddels are predestined nut to believe. 

All men’s work shall be recorded. 

The apostles of Jesus rejuctod at Antioch. 

Habibu 'n-Najjir exhorts tho poople to fol- 
low their advice. 

Ho is stoned to death by the populace. 

Gabriel cries out and the sinful people aro 
destroyed. 

Mon will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but thoy have au example in the 
nations who have porishod before them. 

Tho quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

God’s powor shown in the procreation of 
species. 

Tho alternation of night und day, tho 

phases of the moon. the sun and moon in 
their orbite, aro sigus of God's power. 

So, too, the prosorvation of mon in ships at 
sea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers joor af tho command. 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 

Blessed state of the beliovers in Paradise, 
and misery of tLe unbelievers iu heoli, 

Mubsamad is no mere poet. 

The Quran an adwonition. 

God's providence. 

The false gods will not bo able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrectivn. 


Crarren XIX. 
Suratu Muryam. 
The Chapter of Mary. 

Zachariah prays for an heir. 

He is promised a son, who ia to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is born and giveu tho Book, Judg- 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

Tho annunciation. 

Her delivory boneath a palm-truo. 

The infant Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innvocuvo and to his own mission, 

Warning of tho Day of Judgment. 
` Story of Abraham. 

He reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

{saac and Jacob are born to him. 

Moses communes with God and has: Aaron 
for a bolp. 
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Ishmael aud [dris nientioned as Prophets. 

Their seed, when the sigus of the Morciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkanos, their succutsors. are pro- 
tnised reward in Paradiso, ii they ropent and 
believe. 

The angels only doseend at tho bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those why have rebelled 
against the Morciful. 

Reproof of one who said be should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 
mae false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbeliovers. 

rhe gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is conyulsed at the imputation 
that the Morciful hae begotten a son. 

This rovelution is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the gonurations who have 
passed away. 


Ouarters XVIII. 


Saralu 'l-Kuhf. 
The Chapter of tho Oave. 


The Qur'an is & warning especially to those 
who uay God bas vegotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known unly to God. 

Muhammad rebuked for promising a rove- 
lation on tho subjoct. 

He is enjoined to obey Qod in all things, 
and not lo be induced to givo up hia poorer 
followers. 

(lell-fire threatened for the unbolievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man's garden which 
was destroyed while that of the numblo 
man flourished. 

This life ia like the horb that springs ap 
and porishes. 

Good works are nore lastiog than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Das. 

The dovil refuses fo adore Adam. 

Tho men are not to take him for a patron 

Thoy shall be forsaken by their patrous at 
the Last Day. 

Men would believe, but that tho example 
of those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbeliovera are unjast, and shall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

But God is mercifal. 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Khizr. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two soas. 

They moot a strange prophet, whu bide 
Moscs uot question anything be may do. 

He scuttlos a ship, kills 4 bov, and builde 
up a tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
strangor gives, and leaves him. 

Story of Zi 1-Qarnain. 

He travels to the ovoan of. the setting- 
sun. 
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Builds « rampart to keep in Qog and 
Magog. 

These are to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Days. 

Reward and punishment on that da 

Wore the soa ink, it vould not suñlco tor 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is onlv a mortal. 

OCraprer XXVIL 
Süratu 'v- Nami. 
The Chapter ot the Ant. 

The Qur'an a guidances to bolievers. 

God appcara to Monen in the fire. 

Moses s sont te Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called K sorcorer. 

David and Solomon ondowed with know- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

One ant bída tho rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smilos and answers her. 

He reviews the birds ond misses the 
hoopoe, who. returning, brings news of the 
magnifisonce of the Quoon of Shoha. 

Solomon sends him back with a lottor to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him hor throne. 

She comes to Solomon, — hor 
throne; marvols at the palace with tho glass: 
faor, which she mistakes for wates. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

Ramüd reject Salih and perieh. 

Lot in saved. while the poople of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the God of nature; the only God 
and Crestor. 

Certainty of tho Rasarrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

5 The Qur’an docides disputed points for the 
ews. 

Mubammad hiddon to trast in God, for ho 
cannot make the deaf to hear his message. 

The beast that ehall appear at the Resur- 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Frophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this. land, to recito the Qur’in, and to be- 
come a Muslim. 

Onarrun XLII. 
Süratu 'sh-Shira 
The Ohapter of Oounsel. 

The Qnr’an — by God to warn the 
Mother of cities of the judgment tu come. 

Gad ia one. the Oreator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

He calls men to the samo religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into eects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 


"thas who argne ahout God shall be oon- 
futed 
Nona knows when the hour shall.como hut 
d. 


The idolaters shall ony have their portion 
in this life. 
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God will vindicate the truth of His revela- 
tion. 

His creation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Mon’a misfortunes by land. and sea are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the noxt world is bost for 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to rotaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have nono to help them 
on the Day of Judgmont. 

They are exhorted te repent bofore it 
comos. 

Ingratitude of man. 

God controls ell. 

No mortal has ever seen God faco to 
face. 

He spenke to mon only through inspiration 
of Ilis apostles. 

This Qur'ån was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into thé right way. 


Crarree XI... 


Süratu 'l- Mu'min. 
The Chapter of tho Believer. 


Attributoa of Gort. 

Muhammad encourngad by the fate of 
other nations who rojected their apostles. 

The angoles’ prayer for the bolievers. 

Despair in holl of the idolucers. 

Tho terrors of the Judgment Day. 

God alone the Omniscient Jadge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visiblo in the land to warn fhe people, 

The story of Moves and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Moses, but a 
recrot believer makes a long uppeal. 

Pharaoh bids Hāmān construct a tower to 
mount up to ihe God of Moses. 

God savoe the believer, and Pharaoh is 
roined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of tha damned. 

Exhortatioa to patience and praise. 

Those who «rangle about God rebuked. 

The certain coming of tho Hour. 

The unity of God asserted and His attri- 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The ‘conception. birth, life, and doath of 
man. 

Idolaters shalt find out their error in bell. 

Muhammad encouraged tc wait tor the 


issue. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are signs of 
God's providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 
of old for rejecting the apostlos. 

Cuartezs XAXVIIL 
Suratu 's-Sad, 
The Chapter of Sad 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example of former goneretions who pe- 
rishou for unboliof, and tor saying that their 
a were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
orgeries. 

The Makkans aro warned thoreby. 

A bosta of the confederates shall he. 
routed 
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Fate of the people of Noah, ‘Ad, Pharaoh, 
Sami, and Lot. 
Tho Makkans must expect the same. 
Mubsmmad exhorted tn be patient of what 


they say. 

Ho is reminded of tho powers bestowed on 
David. 

Tho parable of the ewo lambs proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow lust. 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vain, as the mislelievers think. 

The Qur’an a rominder. 

Solomon, lost in admiration of his horsea, 
— his devotions, but, repenting, slays 
thom. 

A jinn in Solomon's likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

He repents and prays God for a kingdom 
such as no one should ever possess again. 
— wind and the devils made subject to 


The patience of Jub. 

Ab m, Isaac, and Jacoh. 

Elisha and Zi -Kif 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in hell. 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proolaim God's unity. 

The creation of man and disobedience of 
Iblis, who ie expelled. 

He is respited till the Judgmont Day, that 
he may soduce people to misbelief, 

— he snd those who follow him shail 

fill hell. 


Cuaprer XXV. 
Surats ‘l- Furgan. 
The Chapter of the Discrimination. 
Tho Discrimination sent down as a waru- 


ing that God is one, the Uroator and Governor 
of all; yet the Makkans call it old folke’ 
tales 


They abject that the Prophet acts and 
lives as a mere mortal or is crazy. 

Holl-fire shall be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 


Description of the Judgment Day. 
The Quraish object that the Qur’in was 
rovealed piecemesl. 


Moses ahd Aaron and Noah wore treated 
like Muhammad, but those who called them 
liars were punished. 

a and Samid perished for the same 
s e 

The ruins of the cities of the plain are 
existin ——— 

Yet “hey will not accept the Prophet. 

God controls the shadow, gives night 
for a repose, quickens the dead earth with 
rain. 


He lets loose the two seas, but placer a | 


barrier between them. 

Hw has created man. 

He is the loving and meroiful God 

The Quraish object to the Merciful as a 
new God. 

The lowly and moderate are His servants. 
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They abstain from idolatry, murder. false 
witness, and frivolous discoarse. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing for the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. | 

Their punishaent shall be lasting. 

Ouarrer XX. 
Sératu Ta Ha. 
The Chapter of Ta Ha. 

The Qur’in « reminder from the Moreifal, 
who owns all things and knows all thiags. 

There is no god but He. 

His are the excellent names. 

Story of Moses. 

He perceives the firo and is addressed from 
it by God iv the holy valley Tuvan. 

God shows him the miracle of the staff 
turned to a snake and of the white hand. 

Sends him tu Pharsoh. 

Moses excuses himeell because of tho im- 
pediment-in his speech. 

Aaron is given him as a minister. 

Moses’ mother throwa him Into tho sea. 

His sister watches him. 

He in restorod to bis mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and flees to Midian. 

Moses and Aaron goto Pharaoh and call on 
him to believe. 

Pharaoh charges thom with boing magi 
cians. 

Their contest with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, who believe, and are threatened with 
punishment ny Pharaoh. 

Moses leads the children of Israel across 
the sea, by a dry road. 

Pharaoh and his people aro overwhelmed. 

The covenant on Monnt Sinai. 

Tho miracle of the manna and quails. 


Ae-Samirs makes the calf in Moses 
a Š 
oses seizes his brother angrily by tho 
beard and destroys tho calf. 
Misbelievere threatenea with the terrors of 
the Resurrection Day. 


Fate of the mountains on that day. 

All men shall be summuned to j ent. 

o intercession shell avail except from 
suoh as the Mereiful ts. 

The Qur’in is in Arabic that peoplo may 
fear and remember. 

i Muhammad is not to nasten on its revela- 
tion. 

Adam broke his covenant with Qọd 

Angels bidder to adore Adam. 

Iblis refuses. 

Tempts Adain. 

Adam, Eve, and the Devil expelled from 
Pe 

Miabelievers shall be gatherod. together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkanse pass by the ruined dvwolliags 
of the yenerations who have been aforetime 
destroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Lord's word being passed, they 
would havo perished too. | 

Muhammad i> exhorted to bear their in- 
sults patiently and to praise God through tho 


day. 
Prayer enjoined. 
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The fate of those of yore a sufficient 
sj 

Let them wait and soe the isene. 

Cuaprer XLII. 
Sitratu 's-Zukhruf. 
The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of the Qur’an is with God 

The example of the nations of old who 
mooked at the prophets. 

God the Oreator. 

Men are bidden to praise Him who pro- 
Tant man with ships and cattle wheroon to 
ride, 

Tho Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female offspring to God, when thoy themeelves 
repine when a fomale child is born to any 
one of thon. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
the angels are females. 

The éxouse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

It te the sathe as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abrabam disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted t) énjoy 
prosperity only until tho Apostio camo, and 
now that he has come thoy rejoct him. 

The are reproved for saying that had the 
Prophet been u mau of consideration at Mak- 
kab and at-Taif, they would have owned 
him. 


Misbelicvers would have had still moro 
wealth and enjoyment. but that meon would 
have then all become infidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition shall 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 
them, 

God will tako vengoance on them, whe. 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 

Answer to the Arabs. who objected that 
Jesus, too, must come ander the ban against 
false gods. 

But Jesus did not assume to be a god. 

Threat of the voming of the Hour. 

The joys of Paradise and the terrora of 

LL 


e 

The damned shall beg Mālik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down tho sécret 
plote of tho infidels. 

God has no son. 

He is the Lord of all. 


Ouarrer XII. 
Strats Yisu/: 
The Chapter of Joseph. 
The Qur'ën revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may undorstand. 

It contains the best of stories. 
Story of Joseph. 
He tells hié father his droam. 
Jacob advises him to keop it: to himeelf 
Jealousy of Joseph's brethren, 
They conspire to throw him in s pit. 
Induce his fathor to let him go with them. 
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They cast him in the pit, and bring home 
his shirt covered with lying blood. 
Travellers disvover him and sel] him into 


Egypt. 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innucence proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of 
the city w cacnse her conduct. 

Their amazomunt at his beauty. 

He ie imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cuphearer. 

haraoh’s droam. 

Joseph is sent for to expound it. 

He is appointed to a situation of trust in 
the land. 

His brethren arrive and do not rocognise 
bin. 

They ask for corn and he requires therm 
to briag their youngest brother as the condi- 
tion of hie giving it to them. 

The goods they had brought to barter aro 
returned to their savks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himaclf to him. 

Josepb places the king’s drinking-cup in 
his brothor’s pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft. | 

They return to Jacol:, who, in great griof, 
sends them buck again, to bring him news. 

Joxeph discovers himself te them and 
sends back his shirt. 

Jacob rovugnises it by the smell.. 

Jaoob goes back with thom to t. 

This story apponled to as a proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Sũratu Hũd. 
The Chapter of Hid. 

The Qur’aén a book calling men to Lelieve 
in the unity of God. 

Nothing ia hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of sll. 

Men will nat believe, and deem tbem- 
selven secure, benause their punishment is 
doferred. 

They demand a sign. or say the Qurfn is 
invonted by the Prophet; bat they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ten such 
Sérahs. 

Misbelievers threatened with future punish- 
— while believers ure promised Para- 

80. 

Noah was likewise sent, but his le 
objected that he was a mere morta ilko 
themselves, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He also is acoused of having invented his 
revelation. 

He is saved in tho ark and the unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endeavonrs‘to save his son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-Jadi. 

Hid was sent to ‘Ad. 

His people plotted against him and were 
destroyed, while he was saved. 
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Salih was sent to Samad. 

The she-eamel given for u sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham ontertains the angels who are 
sent to the people of Lot. 

He pleads for thom. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spa the angels. 

He escapes b» night, and Sodom is de- 
atroyed. 

Shu‘aib is sont to Midian, and his pooplo, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall Se punished. 

They aro threatenod with tho Judgment 
Day, whon they shall bo seni to hell, while 
the believers are in Paradiso. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by tho fate of the cities whose sturies are 
related above. 

Those stories ary intended to strengthen 
the Prophet's heart. 

á He is bidden tu wait and leave the isauo to 
od. 


CHAPTER X. 


Suratu Yúnus. 
The Chapter of Jonah. 


No wondor that the Qur’dt was revealed to 
a moro man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcorer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation 1 a sign of His powor. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calls on God in distress, hut forgots 
Him when dolivcranco comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera- 
tione. 

Tho intfidols are not satistiod with tho 
Qur'an. 

Muhammad dare not invent a falso revela- 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People require a sign. 

God saves peopie in dangers by land and 


eu. 

This life is like yrass. ' 

Promise of Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and {alse gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all. 

Othor religions are mere conjecture. 

The Qur'an could only have been devised 
by God. 

Tho Makkans aro challenged to produce a 
single Sirah like is. 

Unboliovors warned of tho Last Day by tho 
fato of provioua nations. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things, 

God is ever watchful over the Prophet's 
actions. 

Happineas of the believers, 

The infidels cannot hann the Prophet. 

Rofutation of those who ascribe offspring 
to Qod. 
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Muhammad oncoursged by the etory of 
Noah and the othor prophets of old. 

Fate of Pharach and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron. 

The people of tho Book (Jews and Chris- 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
uf the Qur'an. 

The story of Jonah. 

The poopie of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and belioving in time. 

Tho poople aro oxborted to embrace Islim, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God aluno is powerful. 

Belief or unbolief affect only the individual 
himself. 

Reaiguation and patience inculcated. 


Quapres XIV, 
Suratu Lorahim. 
The Chapter of Abraham. 

The Qur'an revealod to brag meu from 
darkness into light. 

God is Lord of all. | 

No apostilo sent except with the language 
of his own people. 

Mosos sent to Pharaoh. 

The peuple of Noah 

‘Ad and Samid objcoted that their prophets 
were mortals like themselves. 

Thu prophets retied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful-description. of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplessness of the damned. 

Bat beliovers are in Paradise. 

A good word is like a good tree whore root 
is in the earth and whose branchios aro in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all seasons. 

A bad word is as a tive that is folled. 

God's word is sure. 

Tdolators are throetuned with holl-tire, 

God is the Creator oi all 

He subjocts all things to man’s use. 

Abrahani prayed that tho territory of Mak- 
kah inight be a sanctuary. 

The unjust are ouly reapited till the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Tho ruins of the dwellings of those who 
huvo perished for the denying the mission of 
their apostles, aro uú proof of the truth of 
Muhaminad’s mission. 

Tho Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day. whon sinners shall burn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

Theo Qun is u warning and an admoni- 
tion. 


CuAPTER VI. 


Sarata 'l-An‘am. 
The Chapter of Cattle. 


Light and darknoae ure both croated by 


od. 
Rebuke to idolaters. 
They are exhorted to take warning by the 


| fate of those of old whu rejected the pro- 


i 


! 
' 


phets. 
Had (he revelation boen 8 mwtenal boot, 
thoy would have disbolieved it. 
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Jf the Prophet bad been an angel he would ` 


have come in the guise of 4 man. 

Attribntes of God. 

Muhammad bidden to become a Muslim. 

Those who have the Soriptures ought to 
— Muhammad aa the oné forotold in 

am. 

_ Tho idolaters will be disappointed ot the 
ern of their gods on the Judgment 
ay. 

They deny the Resurrection Day now, but 
heroafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth. 

The noxt worl! ta proforable to this. 

Prophets aforetimo were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God vould send them n sign if He ploasod. 

Beasts, hirds, and the like, are communities 
like men. 

Their fate is all written in the book. 

They. too. qhall be gatbered on tbe Judg- 
ment Day. 

Argumonts in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad ia only » messenger. 

He fs to disolaim miracnlous power. 

In not tu repulse believers. 

Ho is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow tho insta of the Makkans. 

God's omniscionco. 

He takow mon's souls to JUmanlf during 
aloop. 

Sends guardian angels to watoh over them. 

Presorves nen in dange: by land snd sea. 

Muhammad is not to join in discnssions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to usecciste with 
those who make a sport of it, 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

Uod the Creator. 

Abrahani's perplexity in seeking after the 
true God. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon. 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not gods by secing them set. 

Turns to God and becomes a Flanif. 

Other prophets of old wero inspired. 

The Qur'ån is also a special rovelation from 
God to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tnres, but the Jows have perverted or sup- 
pressed parte of thom. 

Denunefation cf ono who falaely protonded 
to bà inapirod. 

The Oroation a proof of God's unity. 

Rebuke to those who call tbe jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolators are not to be abused, lest they. 
too, sperk ill of God. 

The Makkans would not have belioved 
evon if a sigu had boen given them. 

Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from food over 
which God's name has been pronouneed. 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on God's 


grace. 

Tho jinns and false gods, together with 
tbeir worsbippers, will be condemned to ever- 
lasting torment. 

God never punishes without first sending 
an apoatle witb warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be arurted. 

Denunciation of the idolatrous practices of 
the Arabs. 

Setting apart portions of the produce of the 
land for God and for tho idols, and defrand- 
ing (lod of His portion. 

Infantiaido, 

Declaring onttia arid tilth inviolable. 

God created all fruits and ell cattle, both 
are therefore lawful. 

Argument proving the absurdity of some 
of these custome. | 

Enumeration of tho only kinds of food that 
are nnlavinl. 

Tho prohibition io tho Jews of certain food 
wae only on acconnt of thoir sins. 

God's revealed word is the only certain 
ent. 
eolaration of things reelly forbidden, 
namely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins. and murder. 

Tho property of orphans is to be respected 
and fair-dealing to be practised. 

No sou! compelled beyond ite capaoity. 

The Qur'in to be acce on the same 
authority as the Book of Moses was. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

(Good works to be rewarded tenfold, but 
avil works only by the sanie amount, 

Islim io the religion of Abrabam the 
Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Eavh soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 


ar 


Cuaprer Lal. 
Siratu 't- Taghabun, 
The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 
God tho Creator. 
The Resurrection. 
The Unity of God, 
Wealtb and children must not dist-sct 
men from the service of God. 
Cnarren XXVIIL 
Saatu 'l-Qagaan. 
Thea Ohaptor of the Story. 
The history of Moses and Pharaoh. 
The latter and his visier. 
Haman oppresses the children of Israel. 
Moses is exposed on tho rive by his 
mother. 
He is adopted by Pharaoh. 
Ris sister watahes him, and his mother is 
engaged to nurso him. 
He grows up aud alays the Egyptiear 
Flees to Midian. 
Helps the two Midianites to draw water. 
Serves their father Shohaib for ten years 
end then marrios his daughter. 
God appears to him in the fre. 
a sent with his brother Aaron to Pha- 
raob. 
Haman builds Pharaoh a high tower to 
aacend to the God of Noses. 
64 
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His punishment. 

Mosee gives the Law. 

These stories are prvois of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject the Book of Moses and 
— as two impostures. 

eo who have the Soriptares recognise 

the truth of the Qur'an. 

The Makkans warned by the example of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment ai the idolatore at the Day 


of Judgment. 
Hosana of the idols before God. 


Qérin’s great wealth. 
The earth o and swallows him up for 
his and his insvience to Moses. 
uhammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 
Osarrern XXIIL 
Sératu 'l-Mu'minin. 
The Chapter of Believers. 
The humble, chaste, and honest, shal! 


prosper. 

The creation, birth. death, and resarrection 
af man. 

God’s goodness in providing for men's sus- 
“Noah hin people, 

sent to hia people, who re him 

because he is a mere — Pe 

They sre drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 

Mosea and Aaron wore also called liars. 

Mary and her son the cause of their fol- 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged. 

The Quraish rebuked for their pride and 
for denying Mubammad, and walling him 


They are reminded of the famine and de- 
feat or bave alreudy experienced. 

Doe of the Resurrection. 

The unity of God. 

He has no offspring. 

ls omniseijent. 

Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
tho false accusations of the Makkans, but to 
soek refuge in God. 

Punishment, vn the Day of Resurrection, of 
those who mocked at the little party of be- 
lievers. 

Cuartsp XXIL 
Súratu 'l- Hajj. 
Tho Chapter of the Bigrimago. 

Terrors of the Lest Day. yet men dispute 
about God and follow devils. 

Thw conception, birth, growth, and death ot 
men, snd the growth of herbs in the gruund 
are proots of the Resurrection. 

But some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The mos. desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God will decide between the Jews. Ohbris- 
tians, Sabians, Magians, and idolaters on the 
Judgment Day. 

Al} nature adores God. 

_ The misbeliovers are threatened with hell- 
fire. and the believers promised Paradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro- 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosque. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ka'bah, was told to procjaim the pilgrimage. 

Tho rules of the Hajj enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifs. 

Sacrifices at the Ka‘bah are enjoined. 

All men haro thoir appointed ritea 

Tho namo ol God is to be mentioned over 
cattle whon slaughtered. 

Camels may be sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves not 
misbelieving traitors. 

Those who bave been driven from their 
homes for acknowledging God's unity are 
allowed tc fight. 

It men did uot fight for such a cause, all 
places of worship would be destroved. 

The people of Noah, ‘Ad Samad, Apra- 
ham, and Lot, called their prophets liars, 
and were allowed to range at large, bnt at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the ruins 
are visible to travellers 

Muhammad is omy sent to warn the Mal - 
kaus of a liko tate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read- 
ing to the Propnet while reading the in, 

e Kingdom shall be God's upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause. 
shall be provided for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attaoked, will be helped. 

All nature 18 subject to God. 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

The idolaters treet the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods could not even create ə 


“Euboea to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whoee religion the 
Muslims profese. 

Ged is fhe Sovereign and Helper. 


UHarrtER XXI. 
Süraiy `l- Ambiya’. 

The Ohapter of the 
Men mook at the revelation. 
They say it is a jumble of dreains, end 
that Muhammad is a poot, und thoy ask for 


hets. 


n si 
The prophets of old were but mortal. 
The people who rejected them perished. 
Heaven and earth were not created in 


sport. 

Truth shall crush falsehood. 

All things praise God. 

If there were other gods than. He, heaven 
und earth would be corrupted. 

All farmor prophots woro taught thore is 
no god but G 

The Merciful bas not begotten children. 

The angels are only His sorvants. 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things from water. the 
steadying of the earth by mountains, and 
placing the sky as a roof over it, and the 
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creation of the night ‘and day, and of the aun 
and moon, are signs. 

No one was over granted immortality. 

Every soul must taste of doath. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in tho Mercifal. 

Man is hasty. 

The intidele are threatened with punish- 
ment in tne next world. 

Those who mocked at the prophete of old 
perished. 

No one shal) bo wronged on the Last 
Day. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture. 

Abraham destroys the images which his 
people worshippod. 


o tells them that it wan tho largost idol 


which did it. 

He us condemned to be burnt alive, bul the 
fire is miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, end Jeoob. all in- 
spired. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. 

r — and Solomon give judgment about a 
eld. 

The mountains and birds are mado subjéct 
to David. 

T is taught the art of making coate of 
mail. 

The wind and the demons are subjeoted to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, [dris, and Zü 1-Kifl were 
and entered into the mercy-of the Lor 
ae ‘n-Niin (Jonah) was saved in the fish’s 

r. 

Zachariah had his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 

i Tho spirit waa breathed into the Virgin 


ary. 

Bat their followers have divided into sects. 

A city enco destroyed for anbelief shall 
ne be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
cose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

ldolatore shall be the pebbles of hell. 

But the elect shall be rolled up as us-Sijill 
rolls ap A ; 

Ar is writton in the Psalms, “ The righ- 
teous shall inborit the earth.” 

Muhammad sont as a mercy to the worlds. 

God is one God. 

He knows alL 

He ie the Merciful 


Cuartex XVII. 


Stratu Bani [erat 
The Chapter of tne Children of Israel. 


Pereniki 


Alinsion to the night journey from the 


Sacred Mosque (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Moeqne (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was e faithful servant. 

Israol’s two sins and their punishment, 

Tho Qur'an a guide and a good tidings. 

Men prays tor 6vil and is hasty. 

Night and day are two signs. 

Every men's augnry is round his neck. 
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Each one shall have a book on the Rosur- 

rection Day with an account of his deeds. 
ii is to bear the burden of his own 

sins. 

No city is dostroyod till warned by an 
apostle. 

Choice of good in this world or the next. 

Mubammad is-not to associato others with 


Kindness to parents enjdined. 

Moderation to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sins. 

Homicide is not te be avenged except: for’ 
just. cause. 

Hauessy and hamility inculoated. | 

The augols are not the daughters of God. 

li tharo were ochor gods, they would ` 
robal against Goa. 

All in the beavens praise Him. 

Unbeliovers cannot understand the Qur’in 

The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 

a g themselves have recourse to 

All cities to bo dentroyed before the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Had Mahammad been sent with signs, the 
Makkans would have disbelicoved them like 
Samad. 

Tho vision (of the Night Journey) and the 
Zaqqam. tree of hell, are onuses of conten- 
tion. 

Iblis’ disobedience and fall. 

He is given pérmiasion to delude men. 

Safety by land and soa x» apecial morcy 
from God 

All shall have justice af the Last Day. 

The Saqit tribe at at-Tailf nearly seduced 
Muhammad into promulgating an unantho- 
rised sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is teful. 

De of the spirit. 

Mankind and jinns together could not pro- 
duce the like of the Qur'an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

Ho is only a mortal. 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur- 
rection. 

Mosos iit ek nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 

His fate. 

The children of Israel sncceeded him in 
his possessions. 

The Qur’in was: revoaled as occasion re- 
quired. 

Those who believe the scripture recog- 
nise it. 

God and the Merciful One are not two 
goda, for God has no partner. 


Cuarrer XVI. 
Suratu *n-Naàl. 
The Chapter of the Bee. 
God's deer ew will come to pass. 


He nonde the angels to instruct his servants 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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The oreation and ordoring cf ail natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power- 
less. 

God is but one. 

The unbelievers who call] the revelation 
old folks’ tuloy, must boar the burden of their 
own sins. 

On the Hesarrection Day, their associates 
will dinowo thom 

Kecoption by tbe angela uf the wickod end 
the good n lioll aud in Paradiso. 

The infidela strenuously deny the Resur- 
rection. 

The Muhiajirin are promised a good re- 
ward. 

Tho Jewe and Christiane ¿u bo asked to 
confirm the Qur'an. 

All nature adores Nod. 

Unity of God afinued. 

When in distress, mon turn to God, but for- 
get Him and become idolaters when delivor- 
ance comes. 

The practice of setting aside part of their 
produce for ihe idols reproved. 

The practice of feinale infanticide, whilv 
they ascribe daughters to God. ia reproved, 
and disbetier in the fature life also rebuked. 

Satan is the patron of the infidels, 

The Qur'ëán sent dowr az a guidance and 
Mercy. 

The rain which quickens tho dead e»rth, and 
the cattlo which give railk, and the vinvs 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee ie inspired from tho Lord vo build 
hives and to use those inade flrat by men. 

Iis nonoy ia lawful 

The rich Arsbs ae reproved for thoir 
trentmonut of tueir sl: vos. 

Holplessnoss of the fulee gods illustratod 
by the parable jf the alive and of bho dumb 
m 


an. 

Gooduoss of God in providing food and 
shelter sor men. 

Idolaters echall be disowned by tne false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

Every nation shall have a witness ayainst 
it on that day. 

Justice and ¿good faith invulcatea. espe- 
cially the duty of keeping to a treaty once 
made, 

Satan bas no power over believers. 

Verses of the Qur'an abrogated. 

The Holy Spirit (Gabrivl) is tho instru- 
ment of the revelation. 

Saggestion that Mahammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur'an. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a forvign language and the Qur‘én is 
in Arabic. 

Denunociation of nisbelievers. x 

Warning of the tate Makkah is to expect 
if ity inbabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawful fouds. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno- 
rance. 

Abraban was Hanif, 

The ordinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo- 
nents kiadly. 
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The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 
Š aes are oxborted to patience and trusi in 
od. 


Caaprtrer XII 
Surats r- Ra'd: 
The Cnapter of Thunder., 

The Qur'an a revelation from the Lord, tha 
Oreator and Governor of all. 

Misbeliovers aro thruatonod, 

God knows all, and tho revurding angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God's 
praises. 

a i heaven and earth acknowledge 

m. 

i God səndə rain and causes vhe torrents tv 
ow. 

The scum thereof is like the drose cn 
smelted ore. 

The rightoous and the believers are pro- 
mised Paradise, and the miisbeliovers arc 
threatened with holl-fire. 

Exhortation to believe in the Merciful. 

Were the Quer’an to copvulse natare, they 
would not believe. 

Further threats against misbelovers. 

Gad avtes the deeds of every soul. 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell. 

biuhammad bidden to persevere in assert- 
ing the unity of God. 

Had he not fullowed the Qur'an, God would 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives und chil- 


' dren. 


None vould bring a sign withvut God's 
permission. š 

For evory period there isa revelation. 

Qod van annul or contrm apy part of Hie 
revelation which Ho pleases. 

He hav the Mothor of thu Book (6 the 
Eternal ( 1). 

Whetber Muhammad live to see hie pre 
dictions fulflled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to pan thi mersage 

s 


The oonquaats of I pointed to. 
God will support the prophets agaist 
misbeltevers. 


Cnavter XXIX. 


Saratu ‘l-- Ankabud. 
The Chapter of the Spider. 
Believers must he proved. 
Kindness tu be shown to 
thoy are not to be obeved if t 
to lead their children to idolatry. 
The hypocrites stand by the Muslims only 
in success. 
The unbelievers try to seduce the be- 
lievors by offoring to hear thoir sins. 
Noah delivered 1rom the deluge. - 
Abrahain preaches aysinst idolatry. 
Ia cast into the fire, but saved. 
Flevs from his native land. 
{saao and Jakob born to him. 
Lot and the fate vf the mbabitants of 
Sodom. 
Midian and their prophet Sbu‘atb. 


nts, but 
y endeavour 
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‘Ad and Samid. 

Fate of Qartin, Pharaoh,-and Haman. 

Similitude of the spider. 

Muhammad bidden to rehearse the Qur’an. 

Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures are to be mildly 
dealt with in disputation. 

They bolieve in the Qur'àn. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The believers promised reward. 

God provides fur all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangors by sea, yet they 
are ungratolul. 

Tho territory of Makkah inviolable. 

Exhortationu to strivo for the faith 


Carrer VII. 
Surate 'l-A‘raf 
The Chapter of al-Airatf. 

Muhammad is bidden to accept the Qur'àn 
fearlessly. 
The Makkans must take warning by the 
— of those who rojocted the prophets of 
o 

The creation and fall of Adam. 

Thlis allowod to tempt mankind. 

Men are ta go to monque decently clad. 

Uod bas only prohibited sinful actions. 

Men are warned nor. to reject the mission of 
the apostles. 

Their punishment al and after death if 
moy do Bo. 

ho happiness of beliovers in Parndiac. 

Description of al-A‘rfif. the partition bo- 
tween heaven and hell, 

Immediate belief in the Qui au required. 

God the Oreator. 

Humble and sacret prayer enjoined. 

Proofs of God's goodness. 

Noah sent to warn nis people. 

Ho is saved in tbe ark while they are 
drowned. 

Hid sent to 'Ad. 

They reject hie preaching and are pun- 
ished. 

Salih sent to Samfid. 

Produces the she-camel as a sign. 

oy people hamstring her and are pun- 


Lot sent to the people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. 

Sha‘aib sent to Midian, 

His people reject him and are destroyed. 

Than city after city was destroyed for 
rejecting the apostles. 

oses sent to Pharaoh. 

The miracles of the snake and the white 
hand. 

The magicians contend with Moses, are 
overcome and believe. 

Pharaoh punishes them. 

The slaughter of the first-born. 

The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israclites are delivered. 

Moses communes with Gcd, ‘sho appears 
to him on the mount. 
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The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. 

Moses’ wrath inst Agron. 

The seventy elders. 

The coming of Muhammad, tho illitorate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jows are just nd rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The mirsole ot amiting the rock. 

Tho manna and quails. 

The command to ente: the city. saying, 
“Hit¢atun.” and punishment for disobe- 
dience. 

The Ssbbath-breaking óity. 

The transformation ot the wicked inhabi- 
tants into apes. | 

The disporsion of the Jews. 

Tho mountain held over the Jews. 

The covonant of God with tho posterity of 
Adam. 

Am I not your Lord? 

Humiliation of ono who, having foretold the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Maham- 
— would not acknowledge the latter as 
such. 

Many. both of the jmn and of mankind, 
predestined to hell 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possossed. 

The coming of the Hour. 

Creation of Adam and Eve. 

Concoption and birth of their first child, 
Abdu 'l-Harie. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

Thoy have neither life nor senses. 

Muhammad is bidden to treat his oppo- 
nents with mildness. 

The mention of God’s namo repels devilish 
influences. 

Men are recommended to listen tv the 
Qur’in and to humble themselres before God, 
whom: tho angels adore. 


CHAPTER OXIIL 

Surate ‘l-Falag. 

The Obapter of the Daybreak. 
The Prophet seoks refuge in God from evil 
influences. 

Onaprer OXIV. 

Suro ta 'n- Nas. 

The Ohapter of Men. 


The Propbot seeks refuge in God from the 
devi] and his evil suggestions, 


— 


THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 
Twenty Sdrahe givon at al-Madinah. 
Cuarter XOVIIL 
Stratu 'l- Baiyinah, 
The Chapter of the Manifast Sign. 
Robuke to Jows and Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Muhammad's mission 
CHAPTER Il. 
Svratu 'l- Baqarah. 
The Chapter of the Heifer. 
The Qur'an a guidanco. 
Robuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable of one who kindles fire. 

God ıs not ashamed of trifling similitudes. 

The creation of man. 

Adam taught theo names. 

Iblis refuses to adore hius 

The temptation and fall. 

ae Children of Israel. 

eir trials in Egypt. 

The golden oalf. 

Tbe manna and quails. 

Biddon to vutor the vity and say, “ Hit- 
katun." 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people siaughter a dun cow to 
discover a murder. 

Oharge against the Jews of corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden oalf. 

The mountain heid over them. 

Gabriel reveals the Qur'an. 

Harut and Marat. 

Believers are not to sav * Ra‘ina, 
* Ungurna.” 

Verses which are annalled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not oxclusivoly for Jows and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Ka‘bab. 

Was a Hanif 

The yiblul froo. 

As-Safü und al-Marwah may be compassed. 

Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and anlawful food. 

The iaw of retaliation for homicide. 

Toatatora. 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgnmayo, 

Its duration. | 

Fighting for religion lawful during tho 
sacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

Tho law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Mubajirin to be rowardec. 

The Children of Israe: demand a king 

Saul (Talit). 

The shechina. 

The ark. 

Saal snd Gideon confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

Tho Ayatu ‘l-kursi (verse ol the tbrono), 
asserting the self-subsistence and omuipre- 
sence of God. 

Nimrod and Abroham. 

Almegiving. 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Roaurrection. 

Exekicl’s vision of the dry bones roforred 
to. 

Abrubum aad the birds, 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurers donounced. 

Laws relating to debt and trading. 

Porsous meutally incapablo are to act by 
agents. 

Tho boliever’s prayer. 
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Cuarrter lil. 
Suratu Ali ` Imran. 
The Chapter of ‘Imran’s Family. 

God's unity and self-aubsistence. 

The Qur’én confirmatory of previous scrip- 
ture 

The verses are eithor decisive or ambi- 
guous 

K«uuiple uf Pharaoh's punishment. 

Tho battle of Badr. 

Ialn the truo religion. 

Fature tormont oternal. 

Ovedience to God ana the Apostle en- 
oinod. 

Uonception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is urought up by Zachariah. 

Birth of John. 

The snounciation of the Virgin. 

Birtn and infancy of Jesus, 

Tho miracio ot the birds of olay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad’s dispute with a 
Christian deputauon from Najran. 

Abraham a Hanit. 

— to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then recant, aud who pervert the scrip- 
tures. 

No distinction to be made betweea the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for probibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of tho Ka'bah. 

Abrahan s station. 

Pilgrimage onjoiued. 

Schism and misbeliof reproved. 

Battle of Uhnd referred tu. 

‘The viotory at Badr duo to angelic aid. 

Usury denouuced. 

Fate of those who rejected Ihu prophets of 
old. 

Mubaininad’s death must not divers the 
boliovers (rom their faith. 

Prouise of God's help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to entor Paradise. 

The victory of Badr moro than counter- 
balanced the défoat at Uhud. 

The hypocrites detected and reproved. 

Death the commun lot, oven vf apostles. 

Prayer for tho believers. 

Exhortation to vio in guod worka and be 
patient. 
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Saratu 'l-An/fal. 
The Chapter of the Spoils. 
poe belong to God and the Apostie. 
ho are the truo bolievers ? 

The expedition of Muhammad against the 
caravan from Syria under Abi-Sufyan. 

The miraculous victory at Badr. 

Address to the Mukkans who, fearing an 
altack from Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
tbo Ka'bah, and prayed to God to decide 
bctween themselves and nin. 

Exhortation to boliove and avoid treachery, 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks’ tales. 
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Rebuke of the idolaters for mocking the 
Muslime at prayer. 

i Offer of an amnesty to those who will be- 
eve 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of tho spoils. 

Description of the battle. 

The enemy mado to seom fow in the Mus- 
lim’s eyes, while they seemed more namerons 
than they really wore 

The infidela forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of hattle. 

Fate of the hypocrites. 

Warning from Pharaoh's fate. 

Tho infidels wno break their treaty. 

Treachery to be met with the like. 

God will help the Propbet against the 
traitors. 

A few enduring believers shal) conquer a 
multitude of infidels. 

Tho Muslima are reproved for accopting 
ransom for the captives taken át Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. 

Tho ee who fled with Muhammad, 
and the inhabitants of al-Madinah who gave 
him refugo, ate to form ties of brotherhood. 


Onarrer XLVI, 


Suratu Afukammead. 
Tho Chapter of Muhammad. 


Promise of reward to believers. 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 
enemy. 

Description of Paradise and of Hell. 

Reproof to some protenided believers and 
hypocrites who hositate to ohey the command 
to make war against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malico shall be rovenied. 

Exhortation to believe, and te obey God 
P Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 


Caaprrer LXII. 


Sxratu 'l-.Juma‘ah. 
The Ohapter of tho Congregation. 


God has sent the illiterate prophet. 

The Jows rebuked for unbelfof. 

Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service for the sake of mer- 
chandise. 


CHAPTER V. 


Suratu 'l-Ma'idah. 
The Chapter of the Tablo. 

Bolievors are to fulfil thoir compacts, 

Brute beasts, exenpt those horeafter men- 
tioned, are lawfn). but chase during tho pil- 
grimage is unlawful 

The rites and :aerilicee of the Pilgrimage 
ere lawful. 

The Muslims are not to bear ill-will 
the Quraish, who prevented then: at 
bivah from making the Pilgrimago. 

Forbidden meats. 

The food of Jews and Christians is lawful 
to Muslims. 

So, too, their women. 


ninst 
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Ablutionė defore prayers. 

Rules for purification in cases of pollu- 
tion. 

The Muslims are bidden to remember theo 
oath of fenity (at ‘Aqabsh), and how God 
made a similar covenint with tho childron of 
Tsraol, and chose twolve wardens. 

Muhammad ts warned against their troa- 
chery, as well as against the Christians. 

Refutation of the doctrine that Christ is 
God, and of the idea tint tha Jows and Chris- 
tians are the sons of (tod and His heloved. 

Muhammad sent as » warner and herald of 
giad tidings. 

Moses bade iha children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land. and they were punished for 
hesitating. 

Story of the two sons of Adam. | 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 
uf Abol. 

Gravity of homicide. 

Those who make war against (tod and His 
Apostle are not ın seceive quarter. 

Punishment for thoft. 

Muhammad is te judge botk Jews und 
Ohristinna by the Qur‘&n. in suvordance with 
their own Soriptares. but not «oocording te 
their lusts. 

Or would thoy prefer to be judged accord- 
ing tu tho unjust laws of the timo of the 
pagan Arabs? 

he Muslims are uot to take Jews and 
Ohristiens for patrons. 

The hypocrites hesitate to join the be- 
liovers. 

They are threatened. 

Furtber appeals to the Jews and Ohris- 
tiana, 

Fate of tharo before thom who were trans- 
formed for their sina. 

The Jewr reproved for saying that (God's 
hand is fettered. 

Some of them are moderate, but the greater 


part are misbelievera. 


The Prophet is bound to preach his mes- 


sage. 
“Bebians, Jews, and Christians appealed to 
as believers. 

Prophets of old were rejected. 

Against the worship of tho Messiah and 
the dectrine of the Trinity. 

Jews and idolatera are tho moat hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Christians are nearest 
in lovo to them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate oath. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or eaten during pil- 
arimngo. 

Expiation for violating this procopt. 

Fish ie lawful at this timo. 

Ritas of the Hajj to he observed. 

Believors must not sak about Pentel things 
till the whole Qur’an is revealod. 

Denunclation of the superstitious practices 
of the Pagan aArnbs with retpect to certain 
cattle. 

Witnesses required when a dying man 
makes his testament. 

The mission of Jesus. 

Tho miracles of the infancy. 
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The Apostles ask for a table from heavon 
as a sign. 

Jesus denies commanding men to worship 
him and his mother as gods, 


Currer LIX, 


Saratu 't- Hashr. 
The Chapter of Assembly. 
The chastisements of the Jows who would 
not helieve in the Qur'an. 
The divisions oi he spoils 
The treacherous conduct uf the hypocrites. 


Omarrek IV. 
Sttratu ’n- Nisa’. 
The Chapter of Women. 

God creates and watches over man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphana 
und idiots. 

Distribation of property among the heirs. 

Witneases required to provo adultery. 

Believers are not te inherit womon's estates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman's dowry. 

Women whom it is unlawful tc marry. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment ot refractory wives. 

Arbitration betwoen man ana wifo. 

Duty towards paronts, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, noighboars, & 

Almegiving for appearance sake a crime. 

Believers must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
wator is not to be had. 

Oharge against Jews of porvorting the 
Soriptures and saying, * Ra‘ina.” 

They are threatenod with transformation, 
like thono who broke the Sabbath, fur their 
nuboliolt. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scriptures believe. 

Trusts to be paid back. 

Quarrela to be referred to. God and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will intercedo 10r the be- 
lievers. 

Muhammad commanded to settle their dif- 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

Thoy are oxhorted to Oght, and promised 
Paradise if they (all. 

Š Ohedienoo to the Prophot is obedienoe to 
od. 

Salutation to be returne” 

The hypocrites. 

Desertora are tu be slain, unless thoy havo 
taken refuge witl. a tribo in Joague with the 
Muslims. 

Ponalty fur killing a believer by mistake. 

Boljevers «re aot to plunde: -thera un the 
inere pretence that they ure infidels 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslims who fell 
at Badr. 

Precautions to be taken against an attack 
during prayers. 
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Exbortution to sincerity in supporting tho 
faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for thei: ido- 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islim tho best religion, being that of 
ham the Hanif. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved, 

ear of God inculoatod. 

God doos not pardon the unstablo in faith 
ue tho hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
book frum heaven. 

Of old thoy asked Moses to show them 
(lod openly, and were punished. 

They are ropruasched for breaking their 
‘covenant with God, for oo aes Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whoreas they unly killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and usury. 

Mubamniad is inspired in the samé manner 
as the other aposties and prophots. 

Josns ia anly an apostle of God and His 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced. 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritsnco in the oase of re- 
mote kinship. 

Chuaptku LVIII. 
Suratu 'l- Mujadilah. 
The Chapter of the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatroua custom of 
divorcing women with the formula, * Thon 
at to me as my mother’s back “ 

God's omniscience and omnipiosence. 

He knows the socrot plottings >t the dis- 
ulfected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believers. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
Suratu 't-Talag. 
The Chapter of Divorce. 
The laws of divorce. 
Tho Arabs are adinoniahed by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 
The seven stories of heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER L.XJIL. 
Suratu ‘l- Munafigtn. 
The Chapter of the H eaii 
The treacherous designs of the hypoontes 
revealed. 


Quarter XXIV. 
Suratu 'n-Nür. 
Tho Ohaptor of Light. 
(This chapter deala with the accusation of 
anchastity against ‘Ayishab.) 
Punisbwoent of the whore and the whore- 
monger. 
Witnossos required in the case of an mpu- 
tation or unchastity to a wife 
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Vindication of ʻĀyishah'a character and 
denunciation of the accusers. 
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Encouragement to the good and true be- 
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| lievers of either sex. 


Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened ` 


with posse at the Last Day. 
Believers are not to enter other persona’ 
houses without permission, or in the absence 
of the owners. 
Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, 
particularly upon women. 
Those by whom women may be soen un- 
veiled. 
Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 
frbedom. 
Slave-girls not to be compelled ta prostitate 
themselves. 
God thé Light of the Heavens. . 
Nothing keepa tho believers from the ser- 
vice of God, but tho unboliever'’s works are 
like the mirage on a plain, or like darkness 
on a deep sea. 
All nature ie subject to God's control. 
ied bth to a sect who would not acoept the 
Prophet’s arbitration. 
Actual obediénce required rather than 
an oath that they will be obedient. 
Belief in the unity of God, steadfastness in 
prayer, and tho giving. of alms enjoinod. 
Slaves and children not to be admittod into 
an apartment without asking permission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undressed. 
Rules for the social intercourse of women 
pan child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or 
sick. 
Í — in whose houses it is lawful to eat 
ood. 
Salutations to. be exchanged on entering 
houses. 
Behaviour of tho Muslima towards the 


Apone 
o is to be moro respectfully addressed 
than other people. l 


OnarrTsR XXXIII. 
Sürutu 'l- Absab. 

The Chapter of the Confederates. 
Muhammad is warned against the hypo- 
eritos. 
Wives divorced by the formula, “Thou art 
henceforth to me like my mother’s back,” 
are not to be considered as real mothers and 
as such regarded as unlawful. 
_ Neither are ‘adopted sons to be looked 
upon as real sons. 
The real ties of kinship and consanguinity 
— to supersede the tie of sworn brother- 


God’s covenant with the Prophet. 
Miraculous interforence in favour of the 
Muslims when besieged by the confedorate 
army at al-Madinah. 
Conduct of the hypocrites on the occasion. 
Departure of the invaders. 
s Siege and defeat of the Bani Quraigah 
ows. 
The men are executed. 
Their women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confiscated. 
Laws for the het’s wives. ` 
Í They are to be discreet and avoid ostenta- 
tion 


Vindication of Muhammad’s oonduct in 


. marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of his 


freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is mon- 
tioned by name). 
No term noed be observod in the case of 

women divorced before cohabitation. 
. Peculiar privileges granted to Muhammad 
in the matter of women. 
Limitation of his licence to take wives. 
Muslims are not to enter the Prophet's 
house without permission. 
After, they are to retire without inoonve- 
niencing him by familiar discoursé. 
Are to be very modest in their demeanour 
to his wives. I 
„Aro not: to marry any of his wives after 
im. 

Thoso relations who are permitted to ses: 
them unveiled. 
God and His angols bless the Prophet. 
Slender of misbelievers will be punished. 
The women are to dress modestly. 
Warning to the hypocrites and disalfected 
at al-Madinah. 
The fate of the intidels at tho Last Judg- 
ment. I 
Man alone of all creation undertook the 
responsibility of faith. 


Onarrsz LVIL 
Surate 'l- Hadid. 
The Chapter of Iron. 

God the oontroller of all nature. 
Exhortation to embrace Islém. 
Those who do so before the taking of Mak- . 
kah aro to have the preoedonoe. 
Discomfiture of the hypocrites and mnbe 
lievers at.the Last Day. 
The powers vouchsared to former apostles. 


Onarrer LXI. 
. Sšratu *#- Saf. 

The Chapter of —— 
Believers are bidder to keep. théir word 
and to fight for the faith. 

Moses was disobeyed by his people. 
Jesus prophesied the coming of Ahmad. 
The Christians rebuked. 


‘Od APreR XLVII. 


Süratu 'l- Fath. 
The Ohapter of Victory. 
Announcemont of a victory. 
God comforts the believers and punishes 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 
The oath of fealty. 
The cowardice. and excuses of the desert 
Arabs. 
Those left behind wish to share the spoil 
gained at Khaibar. 
The incapacitated alone are to be exoused. 
The oath of fealty at the tree. 
God prevented a collision between the 
Makkans and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from making the pilgrimage. 
Propheoy of the pilgrimage to be com- 
pleted the next year. 
65 
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Onarrar LX. 
Suratu 'l-Mumtabinah, 
The Ohapter of the Tried. 
Exhortations to the Muslims not to treat 
secretly with the Quraiah. 
Abraham’s example. 


Other idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into Islam. 

If they are really believers, they are, ıpso 
Jacto, divorced. 

The husbands are tu be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 


Onarrsre LXVL 
Suratu 't-Tabrim. 
The Chapter of Prohibition. 
The Prophet is rélieved from a vow he had 
to please his wivea. 
The jealousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigus with the Ooptic slave-girl, M ary. 
— to hostilities againat the in- 
fidels. 


The example of the disobedient wives of 
Nosh and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 


Ouarrer, IX, 
Sttratu 't-Taubah 
The Chapter of Repentance. 
(This chapter is without the initial formula, 
“In the name of the Merciful,” &c.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to — me — as — — 
league e Irophet, bus they are to be 
killed wherever — when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to:be helped, 
in order that he may hear the word of 

od. 


None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 
— may not repair to the mosques of 


Reproof to al-‘Abbis, the Prophet's uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 


* aoe — ing the ik — co 


Onarrar XLIX. 
Suratu 'l-Huyurdt. 
. The Ohapter of the Inner Chambers, 

Rebuke to some of tho Muslims who had 
— too much in the prezence of the 

postle, and of the others who had called 
out radely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who wore still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended to- 
gother. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrites. 

The Muhàjirün are to hold the frst rank. 

Infidels are not to be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to be preferred to ties of kin- 


ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters aye not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 

ear. 

The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Ezra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re- 
proved, I . 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Ohris= 
tian monks. | 

Of the sacred months and the sin of defer- 
ring them. . 

hortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. | 
_Allasions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abi Bakr from Makkah, and their conceal- 
ment in a cavo. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Mustim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Pro- 
phet for his ase of the alms oe > 

Proper destination of the i 

Hypocrites and renegsdes denounoed. 

They are warned by .the example of the 
people of old who rejeeted the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to the true believers. 

Continned denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight.. 

‘Muhammad ie not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

i Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
im. 

‘Happiness in store for the Apostle, the be- 

lievers, and the Muhajiran. 

Thoge who may lawfully be excused mili- 


— 
o desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Others have sinned but confessed. 

Others wait for God's pleasure. 

Denunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque from motives of political opposition. 

Muh d is not to sanction this mosque, 
but rather to use that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to ai- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

Gud ‘has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believers at the price of Paradise. 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
near of kin. 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola- 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise... -- 

The three Angira who refused to acoom- 
pany Muhammad to Tabak are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinalx and the neigh- 
bouring Arabs blamed for holding back on 
the occasion. 
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All sacrifices for the sake of the religion 
are counted to them. 

Exhbortation to fight rigorously against the 
infidéls. | 

Reproof to those who receive the revela- 
tion suspiciously. 
God will- stand by his Apostle. 


V.—Sources of the Qur'än. 


Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
ay a book by M. Geiger, entitled, Was hat 

uhammed aus dem Ji au/genommen, 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
in of Islām to Talmudic sources; 
also Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, 
Essay on Isläm; also article on Juparsw in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad; and 
wherever Muhammad doparts from the mono- 
theistic principles ef Judaism, as in the ido- 
latrous practices of the Pilgrim to the 
Ka‘bah, it ts evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arábia, and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcilo the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka‘bah with that simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad's intention to osta- 
blish in Arabia. 

“The sources (says Mr. Rodwell) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of bis 
Korfn, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 


based upon the Talmad, and the Christian 


traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his career, no one would ven- 
ture to doubt the divine origin of his whote 
book. But at its commencemont the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work ofa 

ds, or as palpable sorcery. They ao- 
cused him of having confederates, ad ovaa 


specifiod foreigners who had been his coad- 


jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
man al-Firisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zendavesta ; 
and the Christian monk ius, or, as the 
Muhammadans term him, Boheira (Buhai- 


rah). From the latter, and perhaps from 
other Ohristians, especially slaves natura- 
Hszed at Mecca, Muhamm obtained access 


to the teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many ‘popular traditions of which 
those gebe are the concrete expression. 
His wife Ohadijah (Khadijah), as well as her 
cousin Waraka (W araqab), a reputed convert 
to ‚Christianity, and ' Muhammad's intimate 


friend, are said to have been well acquainted | 


with she doctrines and sacred books, both of 
Jews and Christians. And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Christian faith, but on 
two occasions Mubammad had travelled with 


his uncle Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 


t, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous ` 
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he must have had opportunities of learning 

the general outlines of- Oriental Obristian doo- 

trine, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo- 

nial of their worship. 
@ * * * * 

“It has been supposed that Mahammad 

derived many of bis notions concerning Chris- 


‘tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 


numorous Gnostic sects the Kordn allades 
when it reproaches the Cbriatians with having 
‘ split up their religion into parties.’ But for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos- 
ticiam with Christianity itself, ite prevalence 
in Arabis must have been far moro universal 
than we have reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we have no historical autho- 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics wero taught or profoseed in Arabia 
at all. It is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidans, Valentinians, and other Gnos- 
tic sacts had either died out, or been reab- 
sorbed into the Orthodox Ohurch, towards 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dis- 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostie 
doctrine — the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re- 
concile the Jews to Islam. asa religion em- 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might: believe that Jesus had not been 

ut to death, and thus find the etambling- 

look of the Atonement removed out of their 
path. Tho Jews would, in this case, have 
simply been called P to believe in Jesus 
as a divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statements of the Koran, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to the wild and fantastic doo- 
trines.of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the manner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have been brought into unien 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several from 
the doctrines of the Ebionites, Essenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius describes the notions 
of the Ebionites of Nabathea, Moabites, and 
Basanites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
in the very words of Sura iii. 52. He tells us 
that they observed circumcision, were opposed 
to celibacy, forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Qiblah), (as 
did Muhammad di twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) wash- 
tags, very similar to those enjoined in the 
KorAn, and allowed oaths OY Godin natural 
objects, as clouds, signs of the Zodiac, oil, the 
winds, etc.), which also we find a 
thorein. These points of contact with Islam, 
knowing as we do Mahammad’s eclecticism, 
can hardly be accidental. 

“ We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Ohristian scriptures, though it 


is just possible that fragments of the Old or 
New Testament may, have reached him 
through Chadijah or Waraka, or other Moc- 


can Ohristians, possessing MSS, of our sacred 
volume, There is but one direct quotation 
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(Sura xxi. 105) in the whole Korfn from the 
Scriptures’; and though thore are a few pas- 
sages, ay where alms, are said to be given to 
be seen'of men, and as, none forgiveth srs but 
God only, which might seem to be identical 
with toxts of tho Now ‘Testament, yet this 
abnilarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
however, curious tu compare such passages 
as Deut. xxvi. 14, 17, aud 1 Petor v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 60, and Snra x. 78—Juhon vii. 16, 


with the ‘sd/tterate’ prophet—Matt. xxiv. 36, 


and John xii. 27, with the use of the word 
hour, a8 meaning any judgment or. crisis, and 
the lost Judgment—the voice of the Sun of God 
which the dead are to hear, with the exter- 
minating ‘or awake cry of Gabriel, etc. 
The passages of this hind, with which the 
Korfin abounds, result from Mubammad's 
gsueral acquaintance with scriptural phrase- 
olog t partly through the popular legends, 
part ¿ from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Ohristians. And we may be quite cer- 
tain that, whatever materials Muhammad 
may have dorived from our Scriptures, 
directly or indirectly, wore carefully recast. 
“Tt ochould also be borne in mind that we 
have no clear traces of tbe existeuce of 
Arabic vorsions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Mubammad. The 
passage of St. Jorome—~‘ Hac autom translatio 
nullum de veteribus seqnitur interpretem ; sed 
oz ip so Hebraico, Arahicogue sermone, et inter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nuno sonsupm, nunc 
simul utrumque resonabit’ (Prol. GaL), ob- 
viously. does not refer to versions, but to 
idiom. The earliost Ar, vorsion of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
is tnst of R. Saadias Gaon, a.p. 900: and the 
oldest Ar. version of the Now Testament is 
that published by Erpenius in 1616, and 
transcribed in the THebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, from a copy made hy a 
poe whose name is known, but whose date 
a uncertain. Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Saracen conquests in the 
seventh century and the Crusades in the 
eleventh century—an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides witb, Walton (Prol. in 


Polygl. § xiv.), who romarks— Plane constat - 


versionem Arabicam apud eas (occlesias ori- 
 entales) factam osse postquam lingua Arabica 
per victorias et religionem Muhammedanicam 
per Orientem propagata fuerat, ot in multis 

acia facta esset vornacula.’ If, indeed, in 
these coniparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories oom- 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Korn, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or- 
thography of the proper names had been the 
same in each, it might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now lost, existed in the ages prior šo 
Muhammad, and infiuenced, if they did not 
directly form, his sources of information. 
But thie dees not appear to be the case. The 
phraseology of our existing versions is not 
‘that of the Korfn, and the versions as a 
whole appear to have beon mads from the 
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Septuagint, tho Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Greek; Tischendorf, indeed, says that the 
four Gospels originem mixtam habere videntur ; 
but the {nearhal evidence is clearly in. favour 
of the Greok origin of the Arabip Gospela 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was retainod, liko that of 
tho Greok, so fur as possivle, oven in such 
constructions aud transpositions of words as 
violato the rples of Arabic Syntax. 

* From the Arab Jows, Muhammad wonld 
bo enablod to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledgo of the Scriptare histories. — 
Tho secrecy in which he received hia instruc- 
tions from them and from his Christian infor- 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ignorant pagan Meccans that God had re- 
vealed those Biblical historios to him. But 
there can he no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories aud the statements of the 
Korån, that the Rabbis of Hojaz communi- 
catal their legends to Mubammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
comploted a century previous to the era of 
Mubammad, and cannot fail to have exten- 
sively influenced the roligious creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sags, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jow—pcrhaps some ono of note among his 
professed followers, as a witness to hie mis- 
sion; and thoro can bo no doubt that his 
relationa with the Jews were, at one timo, 
those of friendship and iptimacy, when we 
find him speaking of their recognising him 
as they do their own children, and blaming 
their most colloquial oxpressions. It is ìm- 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 


‘timo to penetrate the mystery in which this 


subjoct ia invulved. Yet certain it in, that, 
although their testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove hie pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to acouse 
him of writing from the dictation of teachers 
morning and evening. And it is equally cer- ` 
tain that alt the information received by 
Mubammad was embellished snd recast in 
his own mind and with his own words. There 
is a nnity of thonght, a directness and sim- 
plieity of purposo, a belia: and laboured 
atvlo, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain dofizioney of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or ere of the 
Korku aro the product of a singlo mi The 
longer narratives wero. probably, elaborated 
in his leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to be a sign or miracle, were 
promalgatod as occasion nee them. And, 
whatover Muhammad may himeolf profess in 
the Korn as to his ignorance even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modern 


.Muhammadans may insist: apon the same 


contradinted 
many good authors—thore can be no doubt 
that to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and te 
fit thom for public recital, must have been a 
work requi much time, study, and medi- 


ea assertion, by the way, 
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tation, and presumes a far greater degree of 
general culture than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.” (The Proface to 
Rodwell’s El-Korân, p. xvi. et eq.) 


V1.—Tha Racital and Redding of the Qur'an. 
Tilawah (Š Wy or “the recital of the 


Qur'an,” has been developed into a. science 
known as ‘Jims ‘l- Tajwid (4 Je which 
inclades a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the spelling of many worda in the Qur’in ; of 
the gird'at (2\s\,5), or various readings; of 
the ajaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed passages; of 
thevarious divisions, punctuations, and mar- 
ginal instructions ; of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words; ¿ni of the correct into- 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or recital of the Qar’én should 
commence with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual prayer is, “I seek protection from 
God against the cursed Satan!” which {s fol- 
lowed by the invocation. “In the name of God 
the Merciful, the Compassionate!” 

The mosque is considerod the moat suitable 
of all places in which to road the Qur'an, and 
the most auspicious days of the wook are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. Tho ordi- 
nary time allowed for reading the Qur'’in 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
jus’ — daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have been the custom 
of the Prophet. Somo read it through by 
manzils, or stages, of which there are seven, 
which ig done in a weok. On no acdéount 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzil-i- 
Fil, the initial lettere of each portion (3I b) 
forming the word fil. | 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Siratu 'l-Fatihah (i.) and of tho Sürat ‘1- 
Bagqarah (ii.), say,“ Amen!” At the, end of 
the Siratu Bani Israil (xvii.), say, “God is 
great!” After the last vorse of the Süratu 
-Qiyimah (Ixxv.), say, * 1s He ñot powerfal 
onongh to raise the dead? Say, Yea, for He 
is my Lord Most High!” At the end of the 
Sarato 'l-Malk (Ixvil ), say, “God brings it 

clear water) to ue and He is Lord of all tho 
Worlds!” 

In addition to responses to be made after 
each Sarah, or Chapter, thore sre certain eja- 
culations to be made after certain verses, for 
exataple, after. the sixteenth verse of the 
third Sirah, “ Thore is no God but He, the 
Mighty, the Wise!” say, “I am a witness to 
this | 

There are fourteon vrerses hnown as the 
Aydtu 's-Sajdah, after which a prostration is 
made. Thby are Sirahs vii. 200; xiii. 16: 
xvi, 61: vii. 109; xjx. 69; xxii. 19; xxv. 61; 
xxvii. 26; xxxji. 16; xxxvill. 24:. xii. 38; 
Hii. 62; Ixxxiv. 20; xovi. 18. 

rere are numerons instructions given as 
t.» pronunciation, and there havo arisen seven 
acioola of pronunciation, which are known as 
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those of the Qurrd’« 's-Sab‘ah, or “seven 
readers (for a list of these readers, se0 QARI). 
It is considered quite lawful to recite the 
Qur’in according to the pronunciation osta- 
blished by any ono of theso seven worthies. 


There are many marka and aymbola on 
the ay Aa of an Arabia Que'in, Mr. Soll, 
in his f/m i Tajwid, gives thom in detail. 
ea i Tujwid, Keys & Oo., Madras, 1852.) 

ho symbol for fall stop is o, when tho 
reader should take breath The word US. 
in written when a alight pause is made, but 
no breath taken. There are also signs which 
are Known as wag/, or pause They were 
originally of ftro kinds, but many more have 
been added in modorn times. They aro dis- 
tinguished by letters and words. [waor.] | 

ere are twenty-nine Sirahs of the Qur’in 
which begin with certain letters of the alpha- 
bet. Theso letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himeelf, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recorded by the 
amanuensis.’ : | 

-(1) Six Sarahs begin with the, letters Ali/, 
Lam, Mim. ANN ALM, viz, Sirahe al-Raqa- 
rah Gh), Ala ‘Imran Ai) oh Auman xxix.), 
al-Rüm (xxx.), Laqman (xxxi.), as-Sajda 
(xxxil.). -Golins thinks that they probably 
stand for Amr li-Muhammad, “At the com- 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have been 
written by the amanuensis. Jalila 'd-din as- 
SuyGti says that [bn ‘Abbis said that they: 
stood for And ‘Ilahu a‘iimu, “I, God, know 
(that this is true). Al-Baizdwi thinks A 
stande for“ Allāh,” L for “Gabriel,” and df 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean- 
ing as Aliahu Latifun Majidun, “ God is gra- 
cious and exalted”; others have suggested 
Allahu b- Muhammad, “God to Muhammad” 
But the general belief is that the letters have ` 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the eommencement of Siratu 'l- 
A‘raf (vii.), thore is Alif, Lam, Mim, Sad. 
78 ALMS, which may mean: A, “ An&”; 

» Allah”; M,“ Rahman”; S, “Samad”; 
t.e. * lam God, the Merciful, the Eternal.” 

(8) The Sarata 'r-Ra‘d (xiii.) begins with 
the lettors Adi/, Lam, Afim, Ra. yi ALMR, 
which al-Baisiwi taken to mean, A, “ Ana”; 
LC, Allah”; Af,“ A‘lima”; R, “ Ar&.” “I, 
God, both know and seo.” . 

(4) Five Sirahe begin with Alif, Lam, Ra. 


y\ ALR, which some understand to mean 


Amara li Rabét, “My Lord bath said to me,” 
or And ‘lldhis ard, ‘*1, God, see.” These 
Sfirahs are Ydnus ny Haid (xi), Yasuf (xii.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). 

(5) The Strata Maryam (zix.) begins with 
the lefters Ka/, Ha, ya in, Sad. 
KHY'‘AS, which Ibn ‘Abbas says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 
“Gracious”; Hadi,“ Guide”; Hakim (tak 
the middle letter), “ Wiso”; ‘Alim, “ Learned”; 
Sadiq, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The Siratu TH (xx.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters 7a Ha a. 
which fusain says may aignify Tahir, 
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“Pare”; Hadi, “ Guide”; being attributes 
of God. f 

(T) Six Sürahs commenoe with the letters 
Ha Mim ,a-, HM,namely, Sürahs al-Mu'min 
(<1.), Fupsilat (xli.), az-Zukhrof (xliii.), ad- 
Dukhban (xliv.), al-Jagiyah (xlv.), al-Ahgaf 
(xlvi.). Ibn ‘Abbas says they indioate the 
attribute Radian,‘ Merviful.” 

(8) The Sdratu ’sh-Shira (xiii.) begins with 
Ha Mim ‘Ain Sin Qaf. HM:ASQ, 
which Muhammad ibn Ka'b understood to 
mean H for Ruhmān, “ Merciful”; M for 
Ralim, “ Gracious ”; ʻA, 1Alim, “ Learned ” ; 
S, Quddüs,“ Holy”; Q, Qahhār, “ Dominant”; 
being attributes of God. 

(9) The Siratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Ya Sin s 
which is supposed to stand for Ya insan, 
“Oman!” 

(10) The Sdratu § (xxxviii), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter Sad 
which some say means Sidq, “Truth.” 

(11) The Siratu Q (1.), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Qaf J which Jalâlu 
‘d-Din aa-Suyiti says stands for (Qadir, 
“ Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Qaf. 

(12) The Siratu 'l-Naml (xxvii.) begins 
with the lottors 7@ Sin b, which Muham- 
mad ibu Ka‘b saya stand for Zu't-taul, “ Most 
Powerful,” and Quiddis, “Holy,” being attri- 
butes of tho Almighty.” 

. (18) Two Sirahs, namely ash-Shu‘ara’ 
xvi) and al-Qagag (xxviii.), begin with Ta 
in Mim » which supplies the addition of 
the attribute Hahman, “ Merciful," to those 
of the former section, indicated by T'S, 

(14) The Strata 'l-Qalam (ixviii.) begins 
with Nun, Q N, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, othora for a fish, and some. for 
the attribute of Nur, or “ Light.” 


Vil,.—The Interpretation of the Qur'an. 


‘Ilmu 'l-Uṣül «Jo! ps): or the Exegesis ` 


of the Qur'an, is a very important sojence, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to oxplain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative worke on the ‘Jhnu 'l- 
Usui of the Qur'in, are Afundru '{- Usal and 
its commentary, the Naru 'l-Anwar, and 
as-SuyükPs Jtgan (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of. interpretation laid dewn in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. o havo only spaco 
for a mere outline of the system.. 

The words (al/ag) of the Qurën are of 
four classes: Khass, ‘dmm, Mushtarak, and 
Afu'awwal. 

(1) KAass, Words yeed in a spooial sense. 
This speciality of senso. is of three kinde: 
Khusüpu ‘ljina, Speciality of genus, e.g. man- 
kind; Ahusgiigu 'n-naw, Speciality of species, 
¢y. ® man; Ahusitgu ‘lain, Speciality of an 
individual, e.g. Muhammad. 

(2) ‘Amm,' Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuals or things,e.g. people. 

(3), Mushturak, Complex words which havo 
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several significations ; ¢:9. ‘ain, a word which 
signifies an Eye, a Fountain, the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu’awwal, words which: have several 


_ bignifications, all of which are possible, and 


so a special explanation is required. For 
example, Sürah oviii. 2, reads thus in Sale’s 
translation. “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slay (the victims)” The word trans- 
lated “slay” is in Arabic inkar, from the root 
nahr, which bas several meanings. The fol- 
lowers of the great Logist, Aba Hanifah, 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words 
the “ victims”). The followers of Ibn Ash: 

ali? say it moans “ placing tho hands on 
the breast in prayer,” 

II. The Sentences ('IbëraÀ) of the Qur'šn 
are either Zañir or Khafi, s.e. either Obrious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes:— 
Zahir, Nass, Mufassar, ÀMfuhkam. 

(1.) Zahir.—Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvious or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (garinad). 

(2.) Nags, a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur’an, but in its technical mean- 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen- 
tence, the meaning of which is mado clear by 
some word which occurs in it. The following 
aentonce illustrates both Zahir and Nags; 


- Take in marriage of such other women as 


leaso you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
ia Zahir, because marriage is here declared 


lawful; it is Nags, because the words “ one, 


two, three, four,” which ocour in tho sen- 
tence, show the uulawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

G) Mufassar, or explained. A sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thue: “And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
* eave Iblis” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may be abro- 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkam, or perspicuous. A sentence 
as to the meaning of which there can be no 


doubt, and which cannot be controverted, 


thus: “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sontences without doparting from the 
literal sense is the highest degres of obedi- 
enco.to God's command. 

The differonco between these sentences is 


. seen when there is a real or apparent con- 


tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and sqon. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro- 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
ire! by Naas, &c. 
idden sentences are either Aha/i, Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashabsh. á 
(1:) — — in which other per- 
sous or things aro hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein: eg. Siiratu 1-Ma'idah (v.), 42, “As 
fora thiof whether male or female out ye off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.’ 
In this sentence the word sdarig,-“ thief,” s 
understood to have Aidden beneath its literal 
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— both pickpockets and highway rob- 
‘bers 


(2.) Mushkil—Sentences which are am- 
biguous; eg. Sūratu 'd-Dahr (Ixxri.), 15, 
“And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colour, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
liko glasa bottles as regards their lustre, and. 
like silver as regards their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain tho 


m ; 

(8.) Afujmal—Sentences which may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capable of several 
meanings; in that case the meaning which 
is given to the sentence in tho Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac- 
cepted; or which may contain some very 
rare word, and thus its meaning may be 
doubtful, as: “Man truly is by creation 
hasty” (Sirah Ixx. 19). thia verso the 
word halé, “hasty,” occurs. It is very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “when evil toucheth him, 
be is fall of complaint; but when good be- 
falleth him, he becometh dly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first 
kind of Mujmat sentences : “Stand for prayer 
(salat) and give alma (zakat).” Both galat 
and sakét are “ Mushtarak” worda. The 
people, therefore, did not undorstand this 
verse, so they apprec to Muhammad for an 
explanation. He explained to them that. 
¢aiat might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “God is great,” 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur’én; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of —8 is “ growing.” 
The Prophet, however, fixed the moaning 
here to that of “ almagiving,” and said, “Give 
of your substance one-fortieth part.” 

(4.) Mutashabih.—Intricate sentences, or 
expressions. the exact meaning of which it 
is impossible for mar to ascertain until tho 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet: AA the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim — if, Lim, Rë’ (A. L. R); 
Alif, s Mim, Ra’ (A. L. M. R.), &c., at 
the commencement of different Sirahs or 
chapters. Also Sürasatu '.Mulk (IxviL) 1, 
‘In whose hand is the Kingdom,” #.e. God's 
hand (Arabio, yad); and .Siirata TH (xx), 
“He is most merciful and sitteth on His 
throne,” i.e. God sitteth (Arable, istawd); 
and Sfitatu -Baqarah di), 116, “ The face 
of God” (Arabic, toajñu *llaÀA). 

Il. The use — of words in tho 
—— 3 * — The 
are either , Majàz, Sarik, or ingyal 

(1.) Magiqah.—Words which are. used in 
their literal meaning: ¢.9. reki', “a prostra- 
tion”; zinā, “ adultery.” 
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2.) Majäz.—Words which are figurative; 
as sede in the sense of namaz, or the liturgi- 
cal prayers. 

(8.) Saril.—Words the meaning of which 
ia clear and palpable : e.g.“ Thou art free,” 
“ Thou art divorced.” | 
(4) KinayaÀ.—Words which - are, meta- 
phorical in their meaning: e.g. “ Thou art 
separated”; by-which may be meant, “ thou 
art divorced.” 

IV. The deduction of argumenta, or is- 
tidlāl, as oxpressed in the Qur'an, is divided 
into four sections : ‘Zbarah, Isharah, Dalalah, 
and Jotiza. 

(1.) ‘Z6arah, or‘the plain sentence. ‘ Mo- 
thers, aftor they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto theit children two {ull years, and 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 
reasonable.” (Sirah ii. 288.) From this 
verse two deductions are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them” is in the 
feminine plural, it must rofer to the mothers 
and not to the children; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother- is incumbent 


-on the father, it shows that the relationship 


vf the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may be based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Ushdrah, that is, a sign or hint which 
may be given from the order in which the 
words are placed; e.g. “ Born of him,” mean- 

, of cuurse, the father. 

(3.) Dualdlah, or the argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in the verse, as: “say not to your 

arents, ‘Fie!’ (Arabio, uf ).” (Sarah xvii. 
$a. From the uso of thé word uf, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
thoir parents. Penal Jaws may bo based on 
dalalah, thus :- “ And they strive after vio- 
lence on the earth; but God loveth not 
the abettors of violence.” (Sirah v. 69.) 
The word translated “strive” is in Arabic 
literally yas‘auna, ‘they run.” From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway- 
men wandoy about, they are incliled amongst 
those whom “God loveth not,” and that, 
therefo. ., the severest punishment may be 
given to them, for any deduction that comes 
under the head of da/diah is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws. 

(4.) Igtiga. This is a deduction which 
demands. certsin conditions: “ whosoever 
killeth a believer by mischance, shall be. 
bound to frée a believer from slavery.” 
(Sirah iv. 94.) As naman bas ne authority 
to free his noighbonr'’a slavo, the condition 
here required, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should be his own property. 


VILL—The Abrogation of Passages in the 
Qur’én. 


Some passages of the Qur’én are contradic- 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack; but it is part of the theological be- 
lief of the Muslim dootors that certain pas- 
sages of the Qur'ën are mansikh (ty), 
or abrogated by verses rovealed afterwards. 
entitled nasikh (¢~\). This was the doctrin- 
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taught by Muhammad in the Süratu 'l-Baqa- 
rah (ii.) 105 ; © Whatever. verses we (:.e. God) 
cancel or cause thee to forget, we bring a 
better or its like.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient featuro in Mubam- 
mad’s prophetical career. 

In the. Fafsir-i-' Azizi, it ie written, that 
abrogated (mansikh) verses of the Qur’dn are 
of three kinds: (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qur’én and another given 
in its place; (2) Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re- 
main; (8) Where both the verse and its in- 
junction are removed from the text. This is 
also the view-of Jalalu ‘d-Din, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
‘variously estimated from five to fivo hundred. 


The Greek verb xaraAvw, in St. Matthow 
v. 17, has been translated in some of the ver- 
sions of the New Testament by mansukh; but 
it conveys a wreng impression to the Muham- 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard- 
ing this question. According to most Greek 
lexicons, the Greek word means to throw down, 
or to destroy (as of a building), which is the 
meaning given to the word in our anthorised 
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English translation. Christ did not come to 
destroy,or to pull down, the Law and the 
Prophets; but we all admit that certain pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament wero abrogated 
by those of the New Testamont. Indeed, 
we further admit ‘that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new covenant of grace. 
“He taketh away the first that he may 


‘establish the second,” Heb. x. 9. 


In the Arabio translation of the New Tes- 


tament, printed at Boyrut -a.p. 1869, saraAvw 
is translated by nagz, “to domulish”; in 
Mr. Loewenthal’s Pushto translation, a.pD. 
1868, by batslawul, “to destroy,” or “ render 
void”; ahd in Henry Martyn's Persian Tees- 
tament, a.D. 1887, it is aleo translated by the 
Arabic ibtål, i.e. ©“ making void.” In both the 
Arabic-Urdi and Roman-Urdù it is unfor- 
tunately rendered mwansukh, a word which has 
a tochnical meaning in Muhammadan theo- 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalalu ‘d-Din in his Jtgdan, gives the fol- 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ac- 
knowledged by all commentators to be abro- 
gated. The verses are given as numbered in 
the Itgan. | 








| No — versed: sol cases The Bubject abrogated. 
1 s ’l-Baqarah (ii.), — 'l-Baqarah (ii), | The Qiblah. 
19. 146. ` I | 
2 — -Baqarah (ii.), — 'l-Mā'idah (v.), | Qigdg, or Retaliation. 
17 


Súratu Bani Iera’il, (xvii.), 


Süratu 1-Bayarab (ii, 


Sūratu 'l-Baqarah (ii), 
183. 187 

Süratu 'l-Baqarah (ii.), 
184. 


Siratu 1-Baqarab (ii.). 
185 






Tho Fast of Ramasgan. 
Fidyah, or Expiation. 





Süratu ‘l-Baqarah (ii.), 
216. 

Süratu '"-Baqarah (iL), 
240. 


Süratu 'l-Baqarah (iL), 
191. 


8 
4 
5 
6 | Saratu 'n-Nisa’ (iv.), 88. 
7 
8 
9 


10 | Strata ‘n-Nis&’ (iv.), 14. 
11 | Sératn 'l-Mëš'idah (v.), 
105. 
12 | Siratu '1-Anfal (vii), 66. 
18 | Stratu ‘n-Nir (xxiv.), 3. 
-14 | Sirata 'l-Ahzab (xxziii.), 
52. 
16 | Saraty’l-Mujadilah (viii) 
18, first purt of vorse. 
16 | Sdratu ‘1 - Mumtahinah 
(ix.), 11. 
17 | Saratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 89 
18 | Sñratu_ ‘1 - Muzzam:nil 
(1£exiši.), 2. 
19} SGrata ‘n-Nir (xxiv.), 





Siratu ‘t-Taubah(ix.), 86. 
Siratu ‘l-Baqaraa (ii.), 
284. 


Suratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 
5 


_ 18,.latter part of verse. 
Soratu 't-Taubab (ix.), 1. 


‘Sadratu 't-Tanbah (ix.), 92 
. Strata uzzammil 


et eee 

-Siratu ‘n-Nar (xxiy.), 
: 87. . . . 68. ° 

Strata ‘n-Nisa’ (iv.), 7. | Süratu '"-Nisë'(iv.), 11. 


1-M 





Siruta Ali ‘Imran (iii), | Siratu’t-Tagbabun(Ixiv.)| The fear of God. 
102. 16. 
Süratu 'n-Nisš' ar). 89. | Jihad, or war with infidels. 
Siiratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 5. 


Jihad in the Sacred months. 
Provision for widows. 


Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
Mosque. 


Suretu’n-Nir (xxiv.), 3. | Imprisonment of the adulte- 
ress. 

 Süratu 'k-Talšq (Ixv.), 2. | Witnesses 

Siratu 1-Anfal (vii.), 67. | Jihad, or war with infidels. 

Sūratu ‘n-Nir (xxiv.), 32.| “he marriage of adulterers. 

PEE l-Ahzab (xxziii.), | The Prophet’s wives. 

. 49. 

Sirata 'l-Mujadilah (Iviii).,| Giving alms before assembling 


a council. 
Giving monoy to infidoly fur 
women taken in marriage. 
Jihad, or war with infidels. 
The night prayer. 


Pérmission to young’ children 
to enter a house. 
Division of property. 
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T X.— The d Excellence of the Qur'an, 
and tty Miraculcus Character. 


Copies of the Qar’an aro held in the greatest 
esteem and reverence am Mubammadans. 
They dare not to touch it without being firat 
washod aud purifod, and they read it with 
the grentent caro and roupect, nevor holding 
it below their girdles. They swear by {, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with thom 
to war. write sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always placo it on the highest shelf or in 
some placo of honour in thoir houeos. Mu. 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
bolieye the Quran to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, beeh great dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much beat that it 
occasioned many calamities undar the Ab- 
baside Khalifahba. 
made a public eilict declaring the Qur’én to 
be created, which was confirmed by his suc- 


corsors al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wāsiq, who 
whipped and imprisoned and ut to death 
those of the contrary opinion. But at length 


nl-Mntuwnkkil, who suacoedad al-WAsiq, put 
an end to these porsoontions by revoking tho 
former odicts, relonsing those that woro im- 
prisoned on that account, anil leaving overy 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
(Abs 'l-Faray, p. 262.) The Qur'an is, how- 
ever, genorally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which beara witness 
to the truth of Muhammads mission, an 
assumption which fa based upon the Pro- 
phet’s own statemonte in the Qur'an (Siirah 
x. 39, xi. 16, li. 34), where ho calla upon the 


people who charge him with having invented. 


t to procure a single chapter like it. But the 

Mo‘tazalites haveasserted that there is not 
miraculons in its style and composition (vi 
Sharhu 'l-Muwä f) The excellences of the 
Quran, as explain -by the Prophet himself, 
claim a bag important pe in tho tra- 
ditions (sce Faza'slu ‘t-Gur'an, in the Tradi- 
tions. of bl-Bukbari and Muslim), from which 
the following are a few extracte :— 

“ The best person amongst you is he who 
has learnt the Qu'rin,.and teaches it.” 

“Read the Qur'in as long as you feel a 
pleasure iu it, and when tired losve off.” 

“Tf the Qur’dn were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into 4 fire, it would not burn.” 

“He who is an expert in the Qur'an shall 
rank with the ‘ Honoured Righteous Scribes,’ 
end ho who reads tho Qur'an with difficulty 
aud gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards,” 

“ The state of a Musulman who reads the 
Qur'ën is like the orango fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant.” | 

“The son who repeats three verses 
from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Sirah xviii.) shall be guarded from the stvife 
of ad-Dajjal” 

: “ Everything has a heart, and the heart of 
the Qurăn is. the chapter Y&-sin (Sfirah 
xxxvi.); and he who readá it, God will write 


Al-Ma’miin (an. 218) 
of faith br 
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for bim rewards eqnal to those for reading 
the whole Qur’én ten times.” 
“Thoro ia a Sarah in the Qur'an of thirt 


verses which intercedes fof a man until he is 


pardoned, and it’ is that commencing with 
the words, ‘Blessed is he in whose hands is 
the ee did " (Sarah xvii) 
“God wrote a book two thonsand years 
before creating the héavens and the earth, 
went two verses down from lt, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Oow. 
(Srah li.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
honse for three nights, the devil wil] be near 
that house.” 
* Verily. the. devil runs away from tho 


house in which the obaptor entitled the Cow 


is read. 

“The chapter commencing with these 
words, ‘Say God is one God’ (Sarah oxii.), 
is equal to a third of the Qur'an, 

“The person that repoats the chapter of 
the Oave (Sirah xviii.) on Friday, the light 
htens hàn betweeu two Fridays.” 

In the Qur’in there are many assertions of 
ita. excellence ; the following are a few selected 


‘Verees :— 


SOrab iv. 04: “Oan they not consider the 

r'an? Wero i$ from. any othar tben God, 
they would assurodly havo fonnd in it many 
contradictions.” 

Bürah ix..16: “Jf they shall any, ` The 
Qur’in is hig own device Then bring ten 
Biirahe like it of your devising.” 

Sarah xlvi:7: “.Will they say, ‘He hath 
devised it’? Say, If T have devised it, then 
not one single thing can ye ever obtain for me | 
from: God.” 

Sirah liil 4: “Verily the Qur'in ia none 
other than a revelation. One terrible. in 
power taught it ‘hin.” 

ci, von Hammer, and other Orien- 


talists, have selected tho xozst chapter of the 


Qur'an, entitled the Sdratu ’sh-Shams, or the 
Obapter of thé Sun, as a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur’én. It begins in 
Arabic thus :— | | 


el Wt pit Gls, WL 1 

Gaile tat S v GX YQ r 
Wl C581 GRO, alii ° 
Lay ysi GO. GA V; 25 v 
ú Z Ga S, + GG y 


Which Mr. Rodwell translates as follows :— 


1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness ! 

By the Moon when she followe h him 1 

By the Day when it revealeth his glory ! 

y the Night when it enshroudeth him! 

By the Heaven and Him who built it! 

By the Earth and Him who sprend it 
forth ! Fe 

7 By a son! and Him who balanced it, 

8 And breathed into it its wickedness and 


its plety, . 
66 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
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9 Blensed now is he who hath kept it pure, 
10 And undone is he who hath corrupted 
it! 


Baron von Hammer rondered it in German 
thus :— 

‘1 Bey der Sonne, und ihrem schinmer ; 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immer ; 

3 Bey dem Tag der sie zeigt iu ‘vollem 

glanz ; . 

4 Bey der Nacht, dio sie verfinatert ganz ; 
5 Bey den Himmeln und dem der sio go- 


macht ; 
6 Bey. der Erde und dem der sie schuf 


eben; 
7 Bey der Seele und dem der sie ins 
gleichgewicht gebracht, 
8 Bey dem der ihr das bewusstseyn des 
guten und bösen gegeben, 
9 Selig wer soine Seele reinigt ; 
10 Wor dieselbe verdunklet wird auf ewig 
gepelnigt. 
The renowned Orientaliat, Sir William 
Jones, praised the following account of the 
drowning of Noah’s sons as truly magnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
D’Herbelot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Qur’in (Sirah xi, 44-46) :— 
g€, -~ >» o- c — 
— So? st tt sr sts 
OJo os wove ° - ss - Ow on a pe 
OS 3y Gae SIT a N Jae a G al 
- - Or os - xe æ e o -e 
or teats Je A s JÖ Gat << 
aed DT pel ye pt pole S JÚ A2( 
- 2 - — 0 > -—ç “ =” = 
ese oz oÓ sÑ Gea 
- - - ap — ` oœ% SCE ~” > - 
Ack, lt Tot, Dle gall Ah Jel, 
ww we G< — 0 ~o 2” ge 
Ji so de gt IT Gad AA 
e © CQ 3 


It may be rendered as follows :— 


“ And the ark moved on with them amid 


waves like mountains: 

“ And Noah called to his son—for he was 
apart— 

“«Kmbark with ua O my child! and stay 
not. with tho unbolievers.’ 

“ He said, ‘I will betako myself ‘to a moun- 
tain that shall save me from the water.’ 

“ Ho said, ‘None shall be saved this day 
from God’s decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

“And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

“ And it was said, ‘O earth! swallow u 
thy water ! and O heaven! withhold thy rain!’ 
And the water abated, and God’s decree was 
fulfilled, and tho ark rested on al-Jiadi. 

“ And it was said, ‘ Avaunt, ye tribe of the 
wickod ! ' ” 


X.--- Commentartes on tha Qur'an. 


[n the earliest ages of Islan the expositions 
of the Qur'an were handed down in the tra- 
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ditional sayings of the companions and their 
successors, but we have it on the authority 
of the Kashfu 'z-Zunun that one Qutaibab 
ibn Ahmad, who diod a.n. 816, compiled a 
systematic commentary on thé whole of the 
Qur'in. The work is not now extant. 

Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Dr. M. Arnold (Islam and Christianity, p. 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in the 
Library at Tripolis.. 

The best known commentaries amongst 
the Sunnis are thosa of :— 

Al-Baghawi, a.4. 516. 

Az-Zamakhshari, a.u. 604. 

At-Tafsira '!-Kabir, a.u. 606. 

Ibnu 'T“Arabi, A.u. 628. 

Al-Baizëwi, A.u. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, x.g. 701. 

Husain, a.u. 900. 

Al-Jalālān, a.u. 864, a.u. 911. 

Al-Mazhari, x.u. 1225. 

‘Azizi, a.H. 1239, ` 

Amongst the Shi‘ahs the following are 
works of reputation :— 

Shaikh Sadiq, a.g. 881. J 

At-Tafsiru "Kabir, .by Saiyid Muham- 
mad ar-Razi, 80 volumes, a.H. : 

As-Safi, a.u. 668. 

As-Sirra 'l-Wajiz, a.u. 715. 

Sidrutu 'l-Muntaha, by Mir Bakir, a3 
1041, 

Al- Burhan, by Saiyid Haaham, A.B. 1160. 


XI.—Editions and Translations of the 
Quran. 


The Qur’in was first printed in Arabic 
at Rome by Pagninus Briziensis, Rome, 1580, 
bat it was either burned or remajned un- 
published. Since then the following edi- 
tions of the Arabic text have appeared in 
Europe :— 

Al-Coranus, seu lex Islamitica, &o., the 
Arabic text of the Qur'an, published by A. 
Hinkelmann, Hamburg,.1649, 4to. 

Alcorani textus universus, &o., tbe Arabic 
text with a. Latin translation and nomerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“refutation” of the Qur’in, by Maraoci, 
Padua, 1698, folio. 

iA, an anotated text of the Qur’in, 
published by order and at the cost of the 

mpress Catherine IL of ‘Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 vol. fi folio. This 
odition was roprinted at St.‘Petersburgh in 
1790, 1798, 1796, and 1798, and without an 
change at Kagan in 1808, 1809, and 1889, 
Another edition, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re- 
printed 1821 and 1848, and a third edition, 
in 6 vols. 8vo, at the same place, 1819, 

Corans textus urabicus, &c., tho first critical 
edition of the text, by G.' Flagel, Leipzig, 
1884, 4to. Second edition, 1842; third edi- 
tion, 1869. | 


8 arabtce, &c., revised repnublication 
of Fligel’s text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig, 
1887, 8vo. 
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Beidhħawii. commentarius in Coranum, &c., 
the text of thé Qur’én with al-Baizawi's 
ee H. O. Fleisher, two vols. 4to, 
Leipzig, 1 

he Mubammadans, ao far from thinking 
the Qur’in profandd by a translation, as some 
authors have writton (Mfarrace’ de Alcoran. 
P. 83), have taken care to have it translated 
to various languages, althoagh these trans- 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdd, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languagos, which have been. made 
by. Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Euro- 
pon was a Latin version translated by an 

nglishman, Robert of Retina, and a Germ 
lormann of Dalmntia. This translation, 
which was done at tho roquost of: Poter, 
Abbot of tho Monastory of Olagny, A.n. 1148, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Baslo, 1548, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. Tho noxt trans- 
lation in German was by Schweigger, at 
Nurnberg, in 1616. Thin was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, con- 
sisting of tho Qur'an, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, a.p. 1698. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at- St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur'an into French 
in 1788. There have also boen more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Parie, lst 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 8rd ed. 1857 

The first English Qur'in was Alexander 

s’s translation of Du Ryer’s French version 
(1649-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1784, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A tranalation 
by the Rey. J. M. Rodwell, with the Sirahe 
ar in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Qur’én in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdi edition of 
the Qur’in was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both those being a trans- 
literation of ‘Abdu 'l-Qådir's well-known 
Urdü translation). 

The best known tranélations in German 
are those ‘by Boysen, published in 1778, with 
an Introduction dnd notes, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahi 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ulimann, 
"5 has passed through two sditions (1840, 
1858). 


XI.—The Opintons of European Writers on 
the Qur'an. 


Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarks :—= 

‘The stylo of the Korfn is generally beau- 
tifal and fluent, — where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scripture phrases. 
It ië concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with and sententious expressions, and 
jn many places, especially where tho majesty 
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and attributes of God are described, cublime 
and magnificent; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea- 
vours to do it justice. 

“ Though it be writton in prose, yet the 
sentences generally conclude in a long con- 
tinued rhymo, for the sake of which the 
sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, Which ap 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornstnent, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot bo perceived. How- 
ever, tho Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al- 
Insions to tho KotAn, so that it is next to 
impossiblo to understand thom without boing 
well versed in this book. 

“It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in the Kor&n might 
contribute not a little to make them relish 
the doctrine therein taught, and give an 
efflcacy to arguments, which, had they been 
nakedly proposed without this rhetorical 
dress, might not have so easily prevailed. | 
Very oxtraordinary offecta are related of the 
power of words well chosen and artfally 
placed, which are no less powerful either to 
ravish or amase than music. itself; whore- 
fore as, mnch as has been ascribed by the 
best otators to this part of rhetoric aa to any 
other. He must have a very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the v ca- 
dence of a well-turned sentence ; and Moham- 
med seems not to havo beer ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhotoric on the 
minds of men; for which rnason he has not 
only employod bis utmost skill in those his 
pretendéd revelations, to preserve that dig- 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be the author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratory; wherein he 
succeeded so well, and so strangely captivated 
tho mindes of his audienco, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchoraft 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Sirah xv..21, &.).” 


_ The late Professor Palmer, in his Introdus- 
tion to the Qur’an, remarks :— 

“The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the — of which it is not 
difficult to imagino. Tho Arabio language 
consists for the most part of triliteral roots, 
te. the single words expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by affixes ahd terminations alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus garaba means ‘he struck,’ and gatala, 
the killed,’ while mazrdb and magqtél signify 
‘one struck’ and ‘one killed.’ A sentence, 
thorefore, consists of a scriee of words which 
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wonld cach require to he expressed in clauees 
of several words in other languages, and it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
oxplanatory of or completing the first, would 
be much more clear and forcible if it con- 
aisted of words of « similar shape and imply- 
ing eimilar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentences would be 
necessarily s otrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please tho ear bul 
soutribute to the better understanding of the 
songe, Whilo the rhyuie would mark the pauso 
in the senso-and emphasise the proposition. 


“The Qur'an is written in this rhetorical 


style, in which tho clauses are rhythmical 
though nct symmetrically so, and fop the 
most part end in the samo rbymo throughout 
the chapter. 

“The Arabic language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of tho desort in the present day em- 
ploy jit to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men of the towns 
udopt it ay tho rocoynised correct stylo, dell- 
beratoly imitating the Qur‘in. ; 

“ That the best of Arab writers bas never 
succeeded in producing anything equal in 
merit to the Quran itself is not aurprising. 

“In tho first place, they have agreed before- 
hand that it b unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its style as the perfect stan- 
dard; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. Again, with them this 
style is not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and hia contomporarics, but is as artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their langoage has uoder- 
gone. With tho propbot the utyle was 
natural, aud the words were those used in 
avery-day ordinary lifo, while with the later 
Arabio anthors (he atylo is imitative and the 
ancient: words aro jotroduced us a literary 
embellishment.. ‘The natural consequence is 
that their attompts look laboured and unreal 
by the side or hie impromptu and forcible 
oloqacnce. 

“That Mohammed, though, should have 
been able to challenge even his contempora- 
rics to produce anything like the Quran, 
‘And if ye are in doubt of what we have re- 
vealed unto our servant, thon bring a chapter 
like it... . But if ye do it not, and yo surely 
shall do it not, &c.,’ is at first sight surpris- 
ing, hut, as Noldeka has pointed out, this 
challenge really refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style,—to the origi- 
nality of the conception of the unity of God 
and of a rovelation aupposed to be couched 
in God’s own words. Any attempt at such a 
‘work must of necessity have had all the weak- 
ness and want of prestige which attaches to 
an imitation. ‘Thia idoa ia by uo moans 
foreign to the yonius of tho old Arube. . 

e @ + 


“ Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witcheraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
pee fond oí poetry, believed that 
every poot bad bis familian spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was no wonder thet the 
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poe should bo takon for ‘a soothsayer, 
or ‘one possossod with an evil spirit,’ or for 
‘an infatuated poet.’” 


Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in bis Introduction 
to lane's Selections from the Kur-én, re- 
marka :— 


‘“It- ią confused in itə progrossion and 
strangely mixed in its contents; but tho deve- 
lopment of Mohammad’s faith oan be raced 
in it, and wo oau noo dimly inty the workings 
of bis mind, as it strugglos with the doep 
things of God, wrestlea with the doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the nnbelievers, 
soars upwarda on the wings of ocatatic faith, 
till at last it gains the repose of fruition. 
Stadied thus, the Kur-dn-is no longer dull 
roading to one who cares to look upon the 
working of a passionate troubled haman soul, 
und who can onter into its trials and sharo in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

“Inthe soorahs reveuled at Mokka, Mo- 
hammad has but one theme—God; and one 
vbjoct—to draw his people away from their ` 
idols and bring them to thu foot of that God. 
He tolls them of Him in glowing languago, 
that comes from the heart's white heat. He 
points to the glories of nature, and tells them 
these are God's works, With all the brilliant 
imagery of. tho Arab, he trios to show them 
what God is, to convince them of His power 
uud His wisdum and His ju The soorahs 
of this poriod are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a key to be long sustained. The 
—— has the ring of poetry, though no 
part of the Kur-én complies with the demands 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
full of balf-restrained energy, yet with a 
musical oadence. Tho thought is often only 
half expressed ; ono feels-the speaker has 
oseayed a thing beyond words; and bas eud- 
daily discovered the impotence of language, 
and broken off with the sentence anflnisned. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest sooraba; as we read them we 
understand tho enthusiasm of the Prophet's 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
boauty and the power, inasmuch as we cannot 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery eloquence. From first to last the 
Kur-dn is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is expecially the case with the 
earliest chapters. À . 

“In tho soorahs of the second period of 
Mekka, wo begin to traco the decline of the 
Prophet's eloquence. “There are stil the 
same earnest appeals to the people, the same 
gorgeous pictures of the Last Day and the 
world to come;: but the language begins to 
approach the quiet of prose, the sentonces 
become longer, the same words and phrases 
are frequently repeated, aud the wearisome 
storios of tho Jewish prophets and patriurebe, 
which fill so large a space in the later por- 
tion of the Kur-dn, now make their appear- 
ance. The fierce passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn- 
ing verses, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative style Mohammad appeels less 
to the works of God ss proofs of his teach- 
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ing, and more to the history of former 
teachers, and the punishmonts of the people 
who would not hear them. And the charac- 
teristic oaths of the first period, when Mo- 
bemovad swoars by all the varied sights of 
nature an they mirrored themselves in his 


And this declension is carried still further in 
the last group of thé soorkhe revealed at 
_ Mekka. The style becomes more involvod 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and anon, it ls 
‘rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which gives some charm 
even to: inextricable sontorices and dull storios, 
the Kur-dn at thie period would be unreadable. 
As it is, we feel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative as to give us 
amends for the lose of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
sentences. 

In tho sooraha of the Medina period there 
feulte reach their cllmaz. We road a aingu- 
larly variad collection of criminal laws, social 
rogulations, orders for battle, haranguos to 
the Jews, firet coneilintory, then denunola- 

, and exhortations to spread the faith. 
and ench-like hoterogeneous matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappoar in the latest soo- 
rabs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materials. The chapters of this 
périod are interdsting chiefly as, containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed ín their smallest acts eve oham- 
madan man and woman in all parts of the world 
from the Prophet's time till now. The Me- 
dina part of the Kur-dn is the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners; the earliest 
Mekka revelationa aré those which contain 
what is highest in s great religion and what 
was purest in a great man.” 


Mr. Rodwell, in bis Introduction to his 
Qur'an, says :— 

‘The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras in very striking and inte- 
resting, and will be at once. — from 
the arrangement here adopted. the Suras 
asfaras the 54th, wo eannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the ical element, 
a deep appreciation = Ín Sura xel.) of the 
beanty of natural objente, brief fragmentary 
and impassionod utterances, denuncintiona of 
woe and punishment, expresecd fot the most 
part in linos of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham- 
mad when he openly assumes the office of 
* public warner,’ the Suras begin to assume a 
more progaic and didactic tane, though tho 
poetical . ornament’ of rhyme is preservod 
t hout. We gradually loso the Poet in 


the missionary niniing lo convert, the warm | 
asserter of dogmatic truths; the descriptions , 


H 
imagination, have gono, and jn their place we | 
find only the weaker opth ‘by tbe Kur-dn.’ 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea- 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in- 
creasing historical statements, first from 
Jewish, and subsequently from Christian his- 
tories; while, in the Suras revealed at 
Modina, wo ne longer listen to vagae words, 
often an it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest dieputant with tho onemies. 
of his faith, the Apostle pleading the cause 
of what ho belicvés to be the Truth of God. 
He who at Mocca is the admonisher and per- 
suader, at Medina is the Jegislater and war- 
rior, who dictates obedience, and uses otber 
weapons than the pen of the Poet and tho 
Scribe. When business pressod, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes. way for prose, and although 
touches of the Poetical elemont oocasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himeelf up 
to a very late period against the charge of 
being morely a Poet, yet this is rarely the 
case in the Medina Saras; and we aré startled 
by. finding obedience to God and the Apostle, 
God's gifts and the Apostie’s, God's pleasure 
and - Apostles, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura ix. 118, 129. 

“The Snras, viewod ag a whole, striko mo 
ae boing tho work of one who began his carecr ` 
ana thoughtfal enquiror after truth, nd an 
earnest aseerter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms as ho deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra- 
dually proceeded from the dogmatic teacher 
to the politico founder of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be provided as 
occasions arose. And of all tho Suras it 
must be remarkod that thoy were intended 
non for readers but. for Aearers—that they 
were all promulgated by public recítal—and 
that mach was left, as the imperfect sen- 
tences shew, to the manner and snggestive 
action of the reciter. lt would be impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attompt a de- 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Proface. The main events thereof 
with whioh the Suras of tbe Koran stand in 
connection, are—The visiona of Gabriel, seen, 
or said Lo bave been seen, at the outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his soa- 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo- 
tion and meditation to Mount Hira, near 
Meccs,—the period of menta] depression and 
re-assurance previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher—the Fatrah or 
pause during which he probably. waited for a 
repetition of the angelic vision—his labours 
in comparativo privacy for three yearn, insulng 
in about 40 couverte, of whom his wife Oba- 
dijah was tho fret, and Abu Bekr the most ` 
important; (for it ie to him and to Abu 
Jabl the Sura xeii. refors)—etruggies with 
Meocan unbelief nnd. idolatry followed by a- 
period during which probably he had the 
second vision, Sura ult. and was listened 
to and respected as. a pros ‘ possessed’ 
(Sura lziz. 42, lii. 29)—the first emigration 
to Abyssinia in a.p 616, in conseqnence of 
the Mecean persecutions bronght on by his 
now open attacks. upon idolatry (Tagnout) — 
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increasing reference to Jewish and Ohristian 
bistories, shewing that much time had been 
devoted to their study—the conversion of 
Omar in 617—the journey to the Thaquifites 
at Taiof in a.v, 620—the intercourse with 
pilgrims from-Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread tho knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same yoar—the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens—the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near. Mocca, in tho llth year of his 
mission, and the pledges of foalty there given 
to him—the coxamand given to tho believers 
to emigrato to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi (the city of the Prophet), or El-Medius 
the city), in April of a.n,. 622—the escape pf 

uhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur—the riiauT to Medina in 
June 20, a.D 622—treaties made with Chris- 
tian tribos—increasing, but still vory impor- 
fect acquaintance with Obristian doctrines— 
the Battle óf Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed agains, Muhammad by 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 5 (a.p. 627)—tho 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimago, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the embassy to Ohvsroos King of Porsia in 
the same year, to tho Governor of Egypt 
and to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embraco Islam—tho conquost of sovoral 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sont to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam- 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri- 
mage to Mecca—the triumphant əntry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.D. 630), and tho demolition- 
of tho idols of the Caaba—the submission of 
tho Christians of Nedjran, of Aila on the Red 
Sea, and of Taiof, oto., in Hoj. 9, callod ‘the 
year of embassiesvor deputations,’ from the 
numerous doputations which Hooked to Mocca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
tho submission of Hadrumont, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of Arabia—and the final solemn pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

“ Whilo, however, there is no groat dilfi- 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad's life, it is a mach more 
arduous, apd often impracticable, task, te 
poiut out the precise events to which indi- 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible thut Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of his career, de- 
signedly mixed, up later with earlier revela- 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seems 
so pleasing to the mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most clear and obvieus 
—but for the purpono of softening down some 
of the earlior statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as immihent ; 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of hia earlier 
predictions. If after-thoughts of this kind 
are to be traced, and they will often strike 
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the attentive rcader, it then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considored as due to Muhammad 
himself, and we are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono- 
logical accuracy. And it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the ond of all 
things was at band, may have tended to 
romote the earlier successes of Islam at 

ecca, as it unquestionably wae an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from ‘the wrath to 
come.’ It must. be borne in mind that the 
allusions tu contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascondent are very few, and often 
couched in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre- 

uent ropetitions of the same historios and 
the samo sentiments, afford much facility: 
and tho peouliar manner in which the details 
of each history are increased by fregh traite 
at each recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran ss regards the de- 
tails of Muhammad's daily life, may be judged ` 
of by the fact, that only two of his contempo- 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad's name occurs but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Angel Gabriel ae the re- 
cipient of the divine revelations, with tho 
word Say. Perhaps such ‘passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and v. 246, and the constant mention of 
guidance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of his mercantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 


Dr. Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
English-Arabic and Arabic-Enylish Diction- 
aries (W. H. Allu & Qo.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows :— 

Invited to subjoin a few farthor remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur’in, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can scarcely introduce them better than by 

uoting the striking words of Göthe, which Mr. 
dwell places by way of motto on the reverse 
of the title pago of his Translation, Thése 
Words seem to mw go much tho more weighty 
and worthy of attontion, as they ure uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits ` 
in other ruspects may be deemed tu be, indis- 
putably belonys to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modern thought and the intellec- 
tual culture of modern times. Speaking of 
the Qur’an in his West-Oestlicher Divan, he 
says: “ However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us each time afrosh, it soon at- 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverence... . Its style, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern. grand, terrible 
—ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exercising through all 
ages a most potent influence.”. . 
A work, thea, which calls forth 90 powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant T as to time, and 
still more so as to mental development—a 
work whioh not only conquers the repugnanco 
with which he may begin ita perusal, but 
changes this adverso feeling into astohishment 
and admiration, such a work must be a won- 
derful production of the human mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
every thoughtful observer of the destinies of 
mankind. Much hes been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, to acknowledge, tv appreciate, 
and to explain the lite excellencies of the 
Qur’in, and a more or less distinct admis- 
sion that Buffon's much-quoted saying: “ Le 
style c'est l'homme,” is hore more justified 
than ever, underlies all these various ver- 
diote. Wo may well say the Qur'šn ie one 
of the grandest books evor writtòn, bo- 
cause it faithfully reflects the charactor and 
life of ono of tho greatest men that evor 
breathed. .“‘ Sincerity,” writes Oarlylé, “ sim 
cerity, in all seuses, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran.” This same sincerity, this ardour 
and earnestness in the search for truth, this 
never-flag perseverance in trying to im- 
press it, when partly found, again and again 
upon his unwilling hosrors, appears to me as 
the real and undeniable “ seal of prophecy” 
in Mupammad. 

Truth, and above all religious truth, can 
only be one. Ohristianity may duly rejoice in 
the thought that, at the very moment when 
the representative of the greatest Empire of 
the ancient world mockingly or des 
put forth the question, “ What is trath?” 
this one eternal truth was about to be written 
down with the blood of the Divine Redeemor 
in the salvation deed of our race, Ohrist’s 
glorious and holy Gospel. But the approaches 
to truth are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers and energies, with untiring pa- 
tience and self-denial, to the task of: lead 
a whole nation by one of thesé approaches, 
from 9 coarse and effete idolatry, to the 
worship of the living God, has certainly a 
ry ems fo our warmest sympathies as a 
faithful servant and noble champion of truth. 

It is, however, not my intention to dwell 
hére any longer upon this sido o? the ques- 
tion. Praise has been bestowed in tbis work 
on qa — — its — without — 
gra an e unanimity of so many dis- 
tinguished volves in chi no 
doubt impress the general reader in favour 
of the sacred book of the Mubammadans, 
which until now he may have known only by 
name. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less ananimity prevails in pointing 
out the inferiority of the later portions of the 
Qur'in in comparison with tho earlier Sirahs ; 
a falling off, as it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftiness of its compo- 
sition into prose and common-place. Göthe, 
xe have seen, uses such a — Bs 

— again and again experienced by 
at the very outset of its — — 
Not being an Arabic scholar himself, he 
know the Qur’in only through tho translations 
existing at the time, which follow through. 


ngly ; 
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out the order of the received text. Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from tho later to the earlier Madinah Sfirahs, 
and from these again to the Strahs — at 
Makkah at the various stages which mark 
Muhammad's ministry, whilo he was yet 
staying in his irrosponsive parent town. In 
other worde, he would have proceeded from 
the utterances‘of tho worldly ruler anà law- 
ee to those of the inspired Divine, who 
ad just succeeded jn laying tho foundation- 
stones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 
and sufferings, but in obedience to a call 
which, in his innormost heart, he felt had 
gone out to him, and which he had accepted 
with awe, humility, and resignation. ile, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Othe may have mot with a number of 
details in the vast structure raised by Mu- 
hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
refined scion of the nineteenth century, hie 
interest must have been awakened, his ad- 
miration kindled and kept increasing, the 
more he became acquainted, through the 
work itself, with the nature and personality 
of its creator, and with the purity and exalted 
character of the main-spring of hia motivos. 
Those critics, on tho otbor hand, who 
view the Qur’in with regard to the chrono- 
logical order of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 
at firsti highly—nay,. frequently with enthu-. 
siasm—of tho earlier parte, they complain 
more and more of the porns tediousness and 
woarisomeness of the Stirahs of later origin. 
Noldeke, for instanoe, the learned and 
ingeuions author of (reschichte des Qoréns, 
speaking of the deficiencies in style, lan- 
guago, and treatment of the subjoct matter, 
which, in his opinion, characterise the second 
and third period of the Makkan revelations, 
and in general the Madinah Sarahs, pointédly 
terminates his indictment by the sentence, 
“if it were not for the exquisite flexibility 
and vigour (die ungemeine Femnheit und Kraft) 
of the Arabic language itself, which, how- 
ever, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to his indivi- 
duality, it would scarcely be bearablo to read 
the later portions of the Qaran a second time.” 
But if we consider tho variety and hetero- 
geneousness of the topics on which the Qur’in 
touches, uniformity of style and diction can 
soarcely be expected; on the contrary, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let us not forgét that in the book, as Mu- 
hammad’s newest biographer, Ludolf Kreh) 
(Das Leben des Muhammed, Leipsig, nyt 
expresses it, ‘there is given a complete code 
of creed and morale, as well as of the law 
based thereupon.. There are also the founda- 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for instruction, for the ad- 
ministration of juatice, for military organiza- 
tion, for the finances, for a most careful 
legislation for the poor: all built up on the 
ef in the one God, who holds man’s desti- 
nieé-in His hand.” Where so many important 
objects are concerned, the standard of excel- 
lone by wich wo havo to gaugo the compo- 
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eition of the Qur’in as a whole must needa 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
particular case. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of God's unity is tu by 
proclaimed ; appealing in high-pitched strains 
to the imagination of a pooctically-gifted 
people, where the eternal consoquonces of 
man’s submission to God's holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are picturod; touching 
in its sinple, almost. crudo, oarnestness, when 
it seeks again and again onconragement or 
consolation fur God's messungor, and u solomo 
warning for those to whom he has boon sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old: the 
language of the Qur’dén adapts itself to the 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every- 
day life, in its private and public bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with the fanda- 
mental principles of the new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 
poser should, porbaps not be measured 

y some preconceived maxims of subjoctive 
and ssthetic tuste, but by the eifeota which 
it produced in Muhammad's contemporurios 
and fellow-countrymen. If it spoke so power- 
fully and vonvincingly to the hearts of his 
hearers as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well-organised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now ruled the 
Arabian mind, then its oloquenco was porfoct, 
shuply bocauso it oroated a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fresh woof 
into the old warp of bistory. 

Noldeke’s above-quoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, however, u very impuriant 
question. It must, of courso, be admitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now so greatly 
and doservedly udmied, oannot he attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but originated in 
and was at hia timo the common property of 
tho Arabic-speaking soction of tho human 
race, or, more accurately, of its Saemitio 
branch, who were thon living within the 
Poninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
countries. But wo may well ask ourselves, 
what would in all probability have bucome 
of this lan, o without Muhammad anà his 
Qur’in? This is not at all an idle and 
desultory speculation. It ia true the Arabic 
language had already produced numerous tine 
specimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
but such poetry was chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for the art of writing was certainly very little 
known, and still less practised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
Mterature ; it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essontial part of it; but it will 
jive on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
snloss it becomes, as it were, ne Brahmans 
way, * twice-born,” by participating in a lite; 
rary development of vaster dimensions and u 
more general churactor. Divided among 
themselves into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual warfare against ouch 
othe:, the Arabs. and with them their vurions 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry would have followed in the 
wake, anil the population of Arabia would 
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have broken up into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular sengs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or tbe Kalmuks 
and similar nationalities, vogetating for oen- 
turies in a more or lesa primitive stato of 
exiatence. 
It soome, thon, that it is only a» work of the 
nature of the Qur'än which could develop 
ancient Arabio iuto a literary language, not- 
withstanding tho faot that it had alruady 
been adunirnably handlod by local: poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upou un entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time u much-needed centre 
and a wondorful power of expansion, it 
became a inatter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgeat necessity, that the contents 
of the vclume should be preserved with scru- 
pul dos accuracy and undisputable confurmity. 
his again was only possible by fixing apon 
une dialect, which by ite recognized excellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establishing s written teat. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
its — to che power of a language, 
and by rendering the adoption of writing 
indispensable, has the Qur'àn initiated the 
development of an Arabio litorature; its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely noodful to thie development: it 
has added to the existing poetry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of the oarlier Sirabe is obeidu, they differ 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qayidah. This fee consists of baits, 
or distiche, measured by somo variation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metros, 
and each containing two half-lines, the same 
rhyme running through both heinistiche of 
the first bait, and through every second one 
of the following. For instauce : 

1. Qifa nabki min gikré habibin wa-manaili 

Bi-siqti 'l-liwé baina ’d-dakhili wa-hau- 


mali 
2. Fa-tagiha fa ‘l-maqrati lam ya‘fu ras- 
muha 
Li-m& nasajat-ha min junibin wa- 
' sham'ali 


which would soan: 
w — — — 
Qifā nab- + ki 
manzili &e. 
and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
Tawil 
Emancipating himself from tho fetters of 
metro, and gradually also of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad oreated what is now 
called suj‘, that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
riod are balanced and cadenced by a v 
g thyme, aud of which e.g. the Siratu l- 
Qiyamah (Ixxv.) offers some fair examples ; 
aa (5-10) :— l 
Bal yuridu-l-insånu lj-yafjara amåmab, 
Yas'alu aiyëna yaumu 'l-qiyëmah, 


— — — — wet 


min gikra | habibin | wa- 
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a-iga bariqa J-baaar, 
Wu-khasafa 'l-qamar 
. Wa-jumi‘a tab-z a wa 'l-qamar 
Vaqulu ‘l-insinu yauma'izin aina ‘I-mefarr. 
But man choonnth to go astray as to his 
futuro; 
Jo ankoth, “When this Day of Rosnrroo- 
tion? ” 
Whon the eye-sight shall be darzlod, 
And the moon shall he darkened, 
And the san and the moon shall be io- 
gothor, 
On that day man sball cry, “Whore is 
there a place to flee to?” 


And again (22-80): 
Wa-wnjühin yauma'izin nëzirah 
]là rabbi-hñ nñzirah, 
Wa-wauajñhin yanms'isin bšsirah 
Tazannu an yuf‘ala bi-ha faqirah. 
Kalla iza balayhati 't-tarsiqiyn 
Wa-qila man raq | 
Wa-ganna annahu 'l-firåq 
Wa 'l-taffati 'a-nàqu bi 's-nig 
[la rabbi-ke yaumn‘izini !-masaq. 
(On that day shall faccs beam with light, 
Ont-looking towards their lord ; 
And facos on that day shall he dismal, | 
As if they thonght that somo calamity 
would therein bofal) them. 
Aesurodly when the soul shall come up to 
tho breast-bone, 
And thero shall bo a cry, Who ie tho 
magician fo restore him?" 


And the man feeloth that the time of Ais 


departure is come, | 

And when one leg shall be enlaced with 
the other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he bo drivon 
on.) 


This kind of rhetorical style, Toa 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in tho 

sage quoted, p. 528, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with the later Arabs. It ie fro- 


quently employed in ordinary narratives, 


euch as the tales of tho Arabian Nights, 
whenever the occasion requires a moro 
clevated form of — it is tho naual 
garh of that class of compositions, which is 
known by the name of Maqimft, and eveh 
extensive historical works, as the Life of 
Timur, by ‘Arab Shih, are written ‘in it 
throughont. 

But Mahammad mads a still greater and 
moro dooisivo atep towarda creating a litera- 
tura for hie ponplo. 
which ho regulatod the private and public 
life of tha Muslim. hy originated a prore, 
which has remained tho standard of classical 
purity ever sinco. ' 

With regard to this point, howovor, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagoment of 
the later Arabic authors, that their acoopting 
Muhammad's language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is admissiblo, has 
led thom to adopt an artificial. riyle, as 
unnatnral. “ae thongh Fngliahmen ahould 





pas- 
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atill continue to follow Ohancer on their 
model, in spite of the changer which their 
langnago has undergone.” But is auch a 
poralle] justified in facts? In Englich, as 
amongst modern nations in general, the 
written langunge has always kept in close 
contnot with the spokon language; tho 
changes which tho formor han undergo. e 
are simply the rogistration and legalisation. 
of the changes which in course of time had — 
takon pace in the latter. Nut so in Arabic. 
From the momont when, at tho epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, through 
tho composition of tbo Qur'ăn, invested with 
the dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to come, 
precladed from any carential change, whothor, 
this be considered as an advantage or not. 
The reason for this lies in the first instance 
in the triliteral character of the Semitic 
roots, referred to by Professor Palmor, which 
allows suvb a root to form ono, two, or three 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowol. Lot 
ns take ae an example once more the root 
-r-b (4,2), which oonveys the idoa of 
“berting,” and sorves in Arabic grammars, 


Hike tho Groek ture, ta form paradigma, by 


way of a wholosome admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthfal stndent. The first of these 
threo consunants can only remain quiescent, 
t.e. vowol-lona, if it is preceded by a vowel, 


as in tho Imperativo ¢-errd (yal), boat 
thou,” where the root appoars as a mono- 
syllable, or in the aorist ya-zriby (wyt), 
“ho benta or will boat,” whara it takea toge- 
ther with tho final u a disaylablo form. If 


we loave tho second ‘consonant quioscent and 
pronounce the first with a, wo have gard, with 


tho nominative termination sarbun ( en ), 
tho verbal noun “ beating” or infinitive * to 
heat.” Vocalising both the firat letters, wo 
may obtain zarib, the active participle “ hoat- 
ing,” or zgur#h, plural of tho last mentioned 
zarb, with the nominative tormination zaribun 


(u) and gurdbun (wà). If we read all 
throo cansonants with vowola, it may be 
garaha (wy); “ho did beat,” or zarahy 


(Ap). “they did beat.” Taking, again, the 
two ‘forms sarnba, “he did beat,” and yv- 
gribu, “ be heata or will beat,” a simple chango 
of vowels suffices to transform ibe active 


into the pnarive: anribs (wyd) “he was 


32-93 | 
bonton,” and yuzrabu (y4), “ho ia banton 
or will be hoaten.” Lastly, it must bo 
noticed, that the distinction hetween the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic vorh rerts on 
the principle that the affixos, representing 
the porsonal pronouns, aro in the protorito 
pinced at the end, in the noriat at the begin- 
ning of the root: zarab-nda, ‘wo did beat” 
hat na-zrebu, “ wo haat or will bent.” 

Krem ali ‘thin it will be onsily nnceratond 
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that ony ossential change in the written lan 


gaage imum deeply affect the whole system 
of Arabic acoidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averse to such 
changes. But, moreover, this system stands 
in closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the langnage, 
which is equally “ conservative,” if I may 


use this expression, in ite fundamental prin- 


ciples. The Arabic syntax knows only two 


i 
kinds of sentences (jumlah), one called nomi- 


na) (semi because it begins with a noun 
the Cnet abei siyah), because it begins 


with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex- 
pression, an example of the first would be: 


Zaidun sartbun (S 33): “Zaid (is) 
beating"; of the second: şaraba zoidun 
City Grze), " (thero) did beat Zaid.” ‘Lhe 


‘constituent parts of the nominal sentenoo, 
whigh we would call subjeot and predicate, 


are termed mubtada’, * incipient,” and 
“ report,” meaning that which is enounoed or 
atated of the subject 


nominal or verba), and if it is the former, its 


own mwótada' admits even of a third elause 
a8 & second khabir for its complement. The 
agent, 


eubdject-of the verbal seatence is called 
or fa‘el, and. as uientioned before, follows the 
verb, or fl, in the nominative. 

The verb with ite agent ( Át] and jail). or 
the subject with its predicate (mubiadd’ and 
khabar), form the essential elements of the 
Arabic sentence. But there are — many 
accidental elements, called Sazlah, * what is 
superabundant or in éxcess,” which may 
enter into the composition of a clause. aud 
— it to oonaiderable longth. Such are 
a 


iUonal parts of — expressing the 
ons i 


various objective rola (may ‘al) In whiob 
& noun may stand to an active verb, ox the 


condition (4a/) of the agent at the moment. 


whon the action ocourred, or olroumstances 
of time and place (sary ) accompanying the 
action, or specificative distinctions (tamyiz) 
in explanation of what may be vaguo in a 
houn, or the dependence of one noun upon 
anothor (t34 ah or a 

(kha/¢), or the different kinds of apposition 
(tawabs') in which a noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate, 
and so on. 

All these numerous component parta of a 
fully-developed sentonce are influenced 
certain ruling principles (‘awamil, or “ re- 
gents"), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
whioh determine tho s‘rab, that is, the gram- 
matical inflection uf nouns and verbs, and 
bring into play those various vowel-changes, 
of whioh we baye above given examples 
with regard to the interior of roots, and 
which. we must now add, apply equally to 
the terminations employed iu declension and 
— 

he subject and predicate, for instance. 
of the nominal sentence stand originally, 


The khabar need not 
be an attributive, aa in the sentence given 
above, but ít may be another clause, either 


n @ preposition | 
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as it is natural, both in the nominative. 

re aro, however, certain regents called 
nawasikh, “effacing ones,” which, like the 
particle inna, “behold,” change the nomi- 
native of the subject into the accusative, 
while others, like the verb kana, “he was,” 
leave the subject unaltered, but place the 
prodicate in the objective case: zaid-un 
zarib-un becomes thus either inna zatd-an 
garib-yn, or kana zaid-un garib-an. 

Again, wọ havo soon that the aorist proper 
of the third on singular terntinates in u 
Cyagrtb-u). Bat. under the influence of one 
class. of regents vowel changes into a 
(yasrib a); under that of others it is drop 
altogether, und in both cases the m 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
considorably modified. If we consider the 
large number of -these governing parts of 
speech—a well-known book treata of the 
“hundrod regenta,” but other grammarians 
count a bundred and ifteen and more—it 
will be seen what delicate and careful 
handhng the Arabic eyntax requires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex- 
periments of wilfal innovatore 

At the time of Mahammad this then was, 
apart from some slight dialectical differcnoes, 
the apoken language of his people. He took 
it, so to say, from the mouth of bis interlo- 
cutors, bnt, wielding it with tho power of a 
master-miud, ho wade in the Qur'ån such a 
complote and perfect use of all its resources 
aa to crente « work that, in the astimation of 
lis hearers, ap worthy to be thought 
the word of God Himself. 

When a long — of conquests scattered 
the Arabs to the farthest East uud to the 
farthest West, their spoken — might 
devisto trom ite pristine parity, over 
unaccented syllables Groppiny vierming- 
Hons. But the fino idiom of their fure-sathers, 
au deposited in the Qur’in, remained the 
langu: of their prayer and their pious 
malitstion, aud thus lived on with them, as 
a bond of unity, an object of national love 
and admiration, and a source of literary 


_ development for all times. 


at-QUR'ANU ‘L-‘AZIM (yi! 

\). Lit. “The Exalted Reading.” 

A title given to the Introductory Obapter of 

the Qur’én by Muhammad. (Mishkat, book 
vüi oh. i. pt. L) 

QURBÀÁN (oup), Lat. “ Approach- 
ing near.” Heb. i) korban. A term used 
in the Qnr’én and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or off . Badrab v. 80: “Traly 
when thoy (Oain and Abel) offered an offer- 
ing.” [sAORIFIOE.] 

QURBU 'S-SK'AH (do) p). 
“An hour which is near.” A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Jadginent. 


QUSTANTINIYAH (deus), 
The word used in the Traditions and in Mu- 
hammaden history for Oonstantinople. (See. 


Hadigu 't- Tirmizi.) Istambal (J>), is 


QUBT: 
oe word generally used by modern Mus- 


ms. 

QUTB (~b3). it. “A stake, an 
azis, na pivot.” The highəet stage of snüàetity 
— Muslim safhts. A higher position 
than that of gaus. Acoording to the Kush- 


AR-RA BB Ç). “The Lord,” 
“The Sastainer,” “ The Supporter.” A title 
frequently need in the Qur'in for the Divine 


Being, ag. °— 
Sarah iii 44: “God {Alay is my. Lord 
(Rabb) and your Lord (Rabb). . 
Sarah xvili. 18; “ Our Lord (Rabb) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the cartl.” 
From ite frequent occurrence in the Qu'rin, 
it would seem to occupy the place of the 


Hebrew "åp Jehovah, the Kupiog of the 


' 

LXX, the Dominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Lorn of the English Bible; but all Mustim 
writers say that whilst ANāh is the /smu ’z 
Zat, or “ Essential namo of God,” arrRabb, 


“the Lord,” is but an Zsemu Siah, or attri- 
— of the Almighty. | 
-Baisiwi, the commentator (p. 6, line 10, 


of Fifigel’s odition), says, “rabb, in ite 
literal meaning, is ‘to b ap, that is, to 
bring or educate anything up to ite perfect 
standard, by alow degrees, And inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word «J! ar-Rabd, is 
especially applied to God.” 

It is the Hebrew 5% Rab, which enters 


into the composition of many names of dig- 
nity and office :in the Bible. = 
In Muslim works of theology, the word 
occurs with the following combination: -- 
Rabbu 't-Iseah . Lord of Glory. 
Rabbu 'l:' Alamin. Lord ot the Universe. 
Rabbu'l-Arbaéb . Lord of Lords. 
Rabbu'l-I6dd . Lord of (His) Servants. 


The word is alse used for a master -or 
owner, e.g. :— 


Rabbu'd-Dar . The Master of the house. ` 


Rabbu u . A landowner. i 
Rabbu 'l-Mal . A possessor o i 
Rabbu 'e-Salaf. A — S ho paya la 


vance for an article. 

RABBU N.NAU: (y <). The 

“ Lord of the Species.” An angol who is said 
to preside ver the animate and inanimate 


creation vix: nabatat, “ vegetable”; haiwa- 


nat, “ animal”; jamadat, “ inanimate” (stones, 
earth, &e.1. called al--dlamy. ’s-syfli, ‘the 
lower creation,” as distinguished from al- 
‘dlamu | ‘dtwi, “the heavenly world” (See 
Ghiydeu 'l-lagheh.) 
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ahéfu 'LTetilëhát, a qutb is one who has 
attained to that degree of san which: 
is @ reflection of the heart uf the het 
himaelf. Qutbu ‘d-Din, “the axis of reli- 
on,’ title given to eminent Muslim divines. 
FAQIR.) 


BABIU T-AKBIR (=N ae). 
“ The last spring month” The fourth month 
of the Muhammadan year. [monTES.] 

RABIU 'L-AWWAL (J3) ; 
“The tirat sp month.” —X a ee): 
of tho Muhammadan year. [monfTna,])} 

In India, the word rab? is used for spring 
harvest, or crop aown after the rains. 


RACHEL. Arabic Rähi (Jet). 
Heb. ry Rahel. Tbo wifa of Jacob and 


the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
the Qur’in, but the name occurs in common- 
tarios 


The English form Rachel iq » strange vrror 
on the part of our translators, who almost | 


invariably represent the Hebréw yy by the 
letter A. The correct form, Rakel, which 
is the form familiar to. Muslim writers, occurs 
once in the English Bible, Jer. xxxi 15, 

AR-RA T (49,). ‘Thunder.” The 
tle of the xruth Sirah of the Qur'an, in the 
14th verse of which the word oocurs. “ The 
thunder celebrates his praise.” 


RADD (v¥3'). ‘Rejection, repul- 
sion, refutation, reply; repeal, abrogation, 
making null ao — et erasure. 
In Muhammadan Jaw it applica especi to 
the return or surplus of an ——— 
whioh remains after the legal portions have 
been distributed among the sharers, and 
which, in default of a residuary hsir, returné, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 


RADDU ’S-SALAM ` o). 
The returning ef a salutation which is an in- 
cambent duty upon ono Muslim to another. 
— 

ar-RAFI' (ai\p\).  “ The Exalter.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attribates 
of God. The word ocours in the Qur'in, 


- Strah iil. 48: “ When God said, O Josus! I 
. to myself” ( paiay). 


will make thee die and will take thee up again 
RAFI IBN KBADIJ 


(e ab 

pO. One of.the Sahabab. o Sas 
yo to be present at Badr, buat he 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and was 
wounded with ar arrow, on which ooossion 
the Prophet said to him, “I will a:ewer for 
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you in the Day of Judginent.” He died at 
al-Madliuáh, a.u. 73, aged b6. 

RAFIZI (sai). Lit.“ A forsaker,” 
Synonymous with Kifisuh (pl. RuwaAz) A 
term used for a Lady of soldiers who bave 
desertod thvir curamander and tnrned back 
syuin, applied to a sect of Shrahs who juined 
Zuid the son of ‘Ali, the son uf al-Husain, 
the second son of the Khalifah ‘Ali, who, 
when thoy had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that ho should abuse Abü Bakr and ‘Umar, 
the first two Khalifahs uf the Sunnis ; but 
Zaid refused to do su, for he said, “ They 
were both Wazirs of my forefather Muhaio- 
mad.” Upon thie they forsvok the purty of 
Zaid, and were calied Rafigah. Zaid had 


then only fourteen faithful coinpanious loft,. 


aud he wus soon surrounded by al-Haj jäj ibn 
Yusuf, the geueral of the Imim Ju‘far's army, 
und fell at tho head of his brave compe- 
nions, nut one of them surviving him. 

(2) The term Rafizi is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shi‘ahg. 


RAHBANIYAH (4st-@). [monas- 


TICISM. ] 


RĀHIB (wa), pl. Ruhbin. A 
Ohristiun monk, Mentionod iu the Qur'an, 
Sdreh v. 85: Thou wilt And tho nearest in 
love to those who boliove to bu those who 
say, ‘Wo are Obristinns’; ‘lint is, booaugo 
thero aro amongst them priests (yissisun) and 
monks (rukbén), and because thvy are not 
proud.” § [momastiois™. } 


RAHIL (Jes). Lit. “'Phat which 
is At for travelling.” A amall book-stund 
madu ro a8 to fold up for convenience in 
travultiug, but now generally used xs a boek- 





stand in. mosyuos aud Muslim schools to 
support tho Quran aod otber Looks ua the 


student reads his lgsson frum them. ‘I'hey 
ero also used in private dwollings. | 
“Tha Com- 


ak-RAHIM (omy). 
passionate.” Qne of the ninoty-nine names or 
attributes of God. It generally oveurs in 
Conjunction with the attribute ar- Rudman, eg. 
Qur'an, Sirah ii. 158: “ Tho Merciful, Tho 
Compassivuato.” (RAHMAN.] 


RAHMAH (ksa), Heb. OIT) riham 
« Morey, compassion.” The attributo of mercy 
is frequently dwelt upon in the Qur’na, e.g. :— 

Suvab vii. 64: © Tho mercy of God is nigh 
unto thoso who do woll” | 

Sürsh x. 58: “ A guidance and a meroy to 
helievors.” > 

Süral vi. 138: * Thy Lurd is the rich ono, 
full vf compassion.” 


ase 


_Apostlo ' Rating’ 


RAINA 


Ar-Rahman, % The Meroiful,” is ono of the 
chief attributes of the Almighty. 


ax-RAHMĀN (guay), Heb. pyr 


rakim, “'The Mercifal.’ One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It generaly 
occurs in conjunction with tho attribute ur- Ra- 
bim, e.g. Qur’àn, Sirah ii. 159: w Your God is 
one God. There is no god but He, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassiousto.” I: also occurs in the 
initial formula, placed at the commencemont 
of each Sirah, with the exception of the rxth, 
“In the name of Qod, the Morciful, the Com- 
passionate.” 

Al-Baizawi says that ar-Ruhman is a more 
oxulted attribute than ur-Rabiia, Levauso it 
not only contains Ave letters whilst Rudin 
only has four, but it expresses that aniversal 
attribnto of mercy whioh the Almighty ex- 
tends to all mankind, the wicked and the 
good; believers and unbelievers. 


RAHN (4%). Pledging or pawn- 
ing. A 5 KAP tis delok- 
tion of a thing on account of a claim whicb 
may be arawered by means of that thing ; as 
iu the case of debt. This tice of pawa- 
ing and pledging is lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that the Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jow for grain, yave Ñi coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in í 
Qur'da,. Sirah ii. 233: “Let pledges be 
taken.” The word is used in the Qur'in in 
its patai form, rthan, (For further infor- 
mation on the subject of Pawning, see Ha- 
milton's: HidayaA, vol. iv. p. 188.) 


RAIHANAH (bla). ¿A Jowess 
whose husband bad been cruelly murdered 
in the massacre of the Bani Quraigah. Mu- 
hammad offered to marry her if she would 
oinbrace Islam; but she refused to forsake 
tho faith of her forefathers, and consented ‘to 
become his concubine instead of his wifo. 


RAIN. Arabic maar ( jy), Heb. 
NI ator. Mentioned {in the Qur'an as 


one of God's special mercies. Sirah vil. 55: 
“He it is who sends forth the winds as 
heralds before His mercy; until when they 
left tho heavy cloud-which We drive to a 
dead laud, and sohd down thereun water, aud 
bring forth therewith évery kind of fruit.” ` 

Prayers for rain are called Salštu 'l-Letisqa, 


: and consist of two rak‘ah. prayers. Anas 
- Gaya that on one occasion 


they were caught 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off his gar- 
ment until he got wet, and they said, “ O 
ree why have you done this?” He re- 


plied, “This is fresh rain.from our Lord.” 


(Mishkat, book iv. ch. liii.) 


_ RA'INA (tet,). A word the use 
of which iw forbidden in the Qur'an, Sarah 
ii. 98: “O yo.who believo! say not to tho 
(ie. ‘Look at us’), but 
Bay, *Ungurndä’ (i.e. ‘Rogard qa)" ‘These 
two words have botb the same signitication ; 
bat Muhammad hud a grout aversion to the 
use of the word ra ina, becawie it had also a 
bad mouning in Hebrew (800 al-Bainawi, in 
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oco), alluding, perhaps, to the Hebrew verb 
on rua’, which signifies *‘ to be mischivvous 
or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic qausu quech 


(G vx), Heb. Mt kesheth. Lit. 


“The bow of many colours.” Net montioned 
in the Qur'an, but inthe Traditions. In the 
book entitled an-Nihdyuh, it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his people calling the 
rainbow gausu quzah, becuaso queah ia one of 
the names of Satan one who can awume 
many chéractcra iri order to tempt the sons 


Uah, “God's bow,” bucauac hy it God has 

promised to protect the world rom a second 

deluge.  (Afajma‘« 'I- Bihar, vol. ti. p. 142.) 
The Persiane call it Kaman-t-Hustum, “ the 

— Rustum.” (Seo Muntaha 'l-'Arab, in 
0. 


RAIYAN (yy). Lit. * One whose 
thirst is quonched* The gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observors of 
the month of Ramazan will enter. It is men- 
tioned in the Traditions (Afishkat, book vi. 
oh. sii. pt. 1), but not in the Qur'an. 


RATYAN IBN aL- WALID (8 o9% 
dd). The King-of Egypt in the 
tine of Joseph. (See, al-Baizéwi on Siratu 
Yfieuf in the Qur’in. 


RAJAB (+). Lit. “The ho- 
nonred month.” The seventh month. of the 
dap So called because of the 


honour in which it was hold in the “ Timo of 
Ignorance,” i.e. before Isl&m. It is called 
Rajabu Mugar, becauso tlio Mugar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[Momrsus.] 

RAJ'AH (Za). “Restitution.” 
 Recoiving back a wife who has been divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when tho 
divorce must of necessity take placo. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
bond. (Hidayad, vol. i. p. 249.) 


RAJIM (per). Lit. “One who is 
stoned.”. A namo given to Satan ih the 
Qur'an, Sérabh iii. 81: “I have oalled her. 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from ‘Satan, the pelted one (AMin 
ash-Shaitani 'r- Rajimi). 

Muhammad taug].t that the devil and his 
angels listen at tho gatea of heaven for 
‘ecrape of information regarding the ‘hinge of 
futurity, as. when detectod by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said. to have driven the 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressod in the throwing stonos 
at the pillars at Mind. [PILGRIMAGK.]) 


RAJM (e=). “ Lapidation.” 
(sTOXING TO DEATH. } 


RAK‘AH (Za$). From Ruki, “ to 


how, tu prostrate one's eoll” _ soction of 


of men). Heenjoined them to onl) it Qu su 
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RAMAZAN (yl). The ninth 
month of the Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of cach day in the month. Tho word Rane- 
gan ia dorived from ramz, “to burn.” Tho 
month is srid to have boon no callod oithor 
because it used (beforo the chango of tho 
calendar) to occur in tho hot soason, or .be- 
cause the month’s fast is suppuscd to burn 
away the sins of men. (Ghiyagu 'l- Luyhah, in 


The observance of thia month is one of tho 
five pillars of practice in tho Muslim religion, 
and its excellonce is much oxtolled by Mu- 
hammad, who said that during Ramazan 
“the gates of Paradise aro open, snd tho 
gatos of hell are shut, and the dovila aro 
chainul by tho leg, and only those who 
observe it will be pee to enter at the 

ate of heavon called Raiyan.” ‘Those who 

cop the fast “will be pardoned ull their. 
Peet aes sins.” (Afishkdt, book vii. ob. i. 

t, 1. 
£ The express injunctions regarding the ob- 
serrance of this month are given in the 
Qur’an, Sérah ii. 179-184 :— 

“*O believers! a Fast is prosoribed to you 
as it was prescribed to those beforo you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall fast that same number of ether days: 
and as fot those who aro able to keep tl und 
yet break tt, the oxpiation of this ehall be 
the maintenance of a rman. And ho 
who of his own aco performoth a good 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it bo for you to fast if ye know it. As 
to the month Ramasin in which tho Quv’An 
was sont down to be man's guidanco; nnd ap 
explanation of that guidance, and. of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of yay 
observeth the moon, let him set about thé 
fast; but be who is sick, or upun a journey 
shall fast a liko-pumber of othor daya. God 
wisheth you easo, but wisheth vot your dis- 
comfort, and that. you fulfil the numbor o/` 
days, and that you glorify God for his gui- 
dance, and that you be thankful. And whon 
my servants ask thee concorning me, then 
will 1 be nigh unto them. I will answer the 
cry of him that crieth, when he. crieth anto 
me: but let them hearken unto me, und 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on the night of the fast to 
approach your wives: they are your garment 
and ye are their garment. (God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, eo He turncth 
unto you and forgiveth you! Now, thore- 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for thas 
which God hath ordained for you; and ont 
and drink until yo can discern a whito thrend 
from a black thread by the daybreak: thon 
fast strictly till night. and go not. in ‘anto 
them, but rather pass the timo in tho Mosques. 
These are the bounds set up by God: thero- 
fore como not near them. Thus Gud -makoth 
Hie signs cleur to, men that they my fear. 
Him.” 

From the precoding voraos it will be soen 


tho Mubammadan daily proyers. [vRaygrs,] | that fast dues nut colamence uuiil some Mua- 
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lim is ablo to slato that ho has seon the now 
moou. If the sky bo over-clouded and the 
moon cannot be secon, the fast begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
= children, who havo not reached the ago of 
puberty, are exempt,. and -also travellers on 
a journey of more than threo days: In the 
case oí a-sick person or traveller, the montb's 
fast must be kept as soon as they are able to 
perform it. s act is called Qaza, or 
expiation. 

he fast is extremely rigorous and morti- 
fying, and when the Ramazan happens to fall 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst is a very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy” (Qur’aén; Sarah ii. 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetic spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
(Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. 49) thinką Biu- 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a griovous 
burdon instead of .an easy one; but Muham- 
madan lexicographers say tho fast waa 
established whon the month occurred in the 
hot season (seo (hiyagu 'l-Lughaa). 

During the month of Ramagin twonty 
additional rakahs, or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called Tardwit. f 

Devout Muslims geolude themselves for 
aome timo in the Mosque during this month. 
and abstain from all worldly oonvorsatiun, 
engaging themeelves in the reading of the 
Quran. This seclusion is callod f'tikd/: 
Muhammad is said to havo usaully observod 
this custom in tho last tun days of Rumazin. 
The Lailatu 'l-Quar, or the “ night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been disoovered by any but tho 
Prophet himsolf, and some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on tho twenty-seventh of this hight Mu- 
haminad says in the Qurén (Siratu 'l- 
Qadr) :— 

“ Verily we have caused it (the Qur'àn) to 

descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is? 

The night of power oxcelleth a thousand 
months; 

Therein doscend the angels and tho spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in evory matter ; 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 


By these verses the commentator Husain 
understands that on this night the Qur’in 
came down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whence it was revealed by 
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Gabriel in portions, as the occasion required 
Tho excellences of thie night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that ae 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humble adoration to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time! This night is frequently confounded 
with tho Shab-i- Barat, but even the Qur’én 
itself is not quite clear on the subject, for in 
Sirah xliv. 1 it reads, “ By this clear book. 
See on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all thinga are dis in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that “the blessed 
night,” or tne Laslaty ‘l-mubdrakak, is both the 
night of record.and the night upon whivh 
the Qur'an came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramaszin 
and the other the fifteenth of Sha‘ban. 

M. Geiger identiios the Ramazan with the 
fast ef the tenth (Levitious xxiii, 27); but it 
is probable that the fast of the T ie iden- 
tical with che ‘Ashura’, not only because tho 
Hebrew Asur, “ten,” ie retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there is a Jowish tradition that creation beyan 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhanunadan day, ‘Ahura’ 
being regarded as the day of creation. More- 
over, the Jewish Asir and the Muslim ‘Ashura’ 
are both faste and days of affliction. It is 
more probable that Mu ad got his idea 
of a thirty days’ fast from the Ohristian Lent. 
The observance of Lent in the Eastern Ohuroh 
was exceedingly atrict, both with regard: to 
the nights as well as the daye of that sacason 
of abstinence; but Muhammad entirely re- 
laxed tho rulos with rogard to tho night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted tv indulge in any laWful plea- 
sures, and to feast with hie friends; conse- 
quently large evening dinner-parties are usual 
in the nights of the Ramazin amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu- 
hammad meant when be said, ‘*God would 
make the fast an ease and not a difficulty,” 
for, hotwithstanding ite rigour in the day- 
time, it must be an easier observance.than 
the strict fast. observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Obristians of Muhammad's day. 

The following sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the fast of Ramazan are found in 
the Traditions (see Mishkkat, Arabio Ed., 
Kstabu 's- Suum). 

“ Tho diferenco between vur fast and that 
of the peuple of the book (se. Jéws and Chris- 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

“ Keep not the fast till you. see the new 
moon, aud if the moon be hidden from you 
by clouds, count the days.” And in ono tra- 
dition it Is thus :—“ A month ls twoaty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you ace the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
clouds, thea complete thirty days.” 

“ When the.darkness of tho night advances 
from the west and thaday departs from the 
east, and the sun sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

“ Thora aro eight doors in Paradise, and 
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one js called Ratyin, by which only the 
k ° of the fast shall enter.” 


en the month Ramasfn arrives the 


doors of Heaven are opened” (in another 
tradition it ie said, the déors of Paradise aru 
opened). “and the doors of hell aro shat, and 
the devils are chained” (in one tradition it is 
said, the doors of God’s mercy are opened). 

“The person who fasts in the month of 
Ramasin on account of belief in God and in 
obedience to His command, shall be pardoned 
of all his past sins, and the person who says 
the night prayers of the Ramagin shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and tho n 
who says the prayers on the Lailatu 'l-Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all his past sins.” 

“Tf a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lying, God cares not »bout hie leaving off 
eating and drinking.” 

“There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
many risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness. 


RAMYU ’L-JUIMAR (,b@\ ys). 
The throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jumrah, at Makka . <A roligious ceremony 
during tho Pilgrimage. [PILGRDCAQE.] 


RAQABAH (2&5). Lit. “The 
Neok ”; pl. riga6. A term used in the Qur’in 
for a captivo slave. Sfirah iv. 94: “ Who- 
soever kills a believer hy mistake, then let 
him free a believing neck." 

The word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilsons Glossary nj 
Indian Terms.) 


AR- RAQIB (s—-j-J). “The 
Watcher over.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of the hty. The word 
occurs in the Qur'an, ¢.g. Sirah iv. 1: * Verily 
God doth watch over you.” 


aB-RAQIM (s). A word 
which occurs in the Qur'én, Sirah xviii 8: 
“Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the a were & wonder amongst 
our signs?” e commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this word. The 
Jalilin say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which the names of the Fellowa of 
the Cave were written. The Kamil&n say 
it was either the name of the dog which be- 
lo to the young men, or of the valley in 

which the cave was sitnaied. 
“C The 


ar-RASHID (+41). 
Rightly Directing.” e of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word occurs 
once in the Qur’&n, but it is not there used 
for the Almighty. See Surah xi. 80: “Is 
there not among you one who can rightly 


direct ?” 

. RASM (p+), pl. Rusim. Lit. 
“ That which (ro) B or sealed. Accord- 
ing to the Qrmis, it is a very ancient word 

used in Arabia before the daya of the Pro- 


phot fur custom and law, the ancient rocords : 
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of the people-being ontitled Rawasim Va). 
It ia a word which is very comment i a 
dustan for the customs and usages of the 
people. 


aR-RASS (usi). 
ocoura twloe in the 
which Ís uncertain. 

Sirah xxv. 40: “The people of ‘Ad, and 
Samfid, the people of the Rass.” 

Sfrah 1 12: “Before them the people of 
Noah and the fellows of the Rass and fid 
and ‘Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
Hars.” 


A word which 


ur'An, the moaning of 


According to the commentators al-Jalilin, 
it is the name of a well near Midian. Some 
nn it to be the name of a town in Yamëš- 
mah. 


RASOL (Jy ), pl Rusul. “An 
Apostle.” A title specially applied to Mu- 
hammad, but nsed also for al phets who 
brought inspired books. [Prorusr.] 

RATL, RITL (Jn). (1) A certain 
thing which one weighs. A welghtor mea- 
sure. ee The Mugkrib of al-Mutarrisi, in 
loco. (2) ‘Uhat which ih chaste. (See tho 
Téju ‘Aris, in loco). 

1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a, weight of 12 ouncon, and as a roeasure of 
capacity, a pint. (Lano's Arable Dictionary.) 
Muhammad used to give a ratl of silver as a 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
dzpreesion, As-sunnatu fi 'n-nikdhd ritiin 

» CSI átad) Professor Wilson 
says that at Bombay the.rata/ is equal to 86 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea the rottoto, 
os it is —— called, varies from 19 to 20 
ounces avoirdupois. 

8 A boy not having arrived at puberty. 

8) An aged Wan. 


AR-RA’UF (4,)\). “The Kind.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs frequently in the Qur'an, c.g. 
Sarah i. 188: “God ts kind and mercifnl 
with nrankind.” 


an-RAUZAH (44,3). Lit. “The 
Garden.” Tho garden ín whioh is situated ` 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madinah The 
— in aleo given to the tomb itself by some’ 
ters. 


RAVEN. Arabic ghurdb (+\,4). 
Heb. . ayy ‘oreh, Mentioned once in the 


Qur’an, Sirah v. 84: “Am I too helpless to 
become like this raven and hide my brother's 
shame.” ae — a not lawful food ac- 
— to the Muslim law. (Durru 'l- Mukh. 
tar, vol. iv. p. 528.) ( = 


RAWA (o). A Persian word for 
that which is lawfal. [Law.] 


an-RAZZAQ (ayi), “The Pro- 
vider with Food.” One- of tho ninety-nine 
nanus or attributes of God, It occurs in the 
Qur’in once. Sfirah H. 58: “ Verily God; 
tio is the Provider,” ' 
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REBEL. Arabic baghi (Au), pl. 
bughat. A logal term for a person, or a body 
cf people, who withdraw themeelvos from 
obedience to the rightful Imam. In case of 
robollion, the Inim must first call the rebels 


to hie allegiance and show them what is ' 


right, and if thoy refngo to obey, he must 
uso force of arms. (fidayah, vol. Hi, 248.) 


RECORDING ANGELS, The. 
[KIRAMU ’L-K ATIBIN. ] 

RED SEA. Arabic al-Bahru 'l- 
Ahmar (y3) zæ). Mentioned in 
the Qur’an as a/- Budr, “ the Sea.” 

‘Sirah i. 47: © Whon we divided for you the 
sea, und saved you ead drowned Pharaoh's 
people.” | 

Sirah x. 90: “Ard We brought the Chil- 
dron ot Israel across the sen” 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
Bahru 'l-Qulzvm, or Qalzam. Jalalu ‘d-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Quizan js 
the samo as Ailsh (the Elath of the Biblo, 
Dout. ii. 8), a town at tho bead of the Arabian 
Guif. The AtAava of Strabo (xvi. p. 768). 
It is referred to in tho Qur’én, Sarah vii. 163: 
“ Ask them about tho city which stood by 
tho son.” Klath was at one timo a place of 
ianportance, but it has now beoome quite in- 
alyniticunt. 


RELIGION. The religion of 
Muhammadans is called Islam (e. V), and 
tho laws of Qod Shari‘ah (daz). There aro 
three words uscd by Muslin writers for the 
word religion, namely, Din, Dfillah, and 
Muzhab. In the Kitdbu 't-Ta'rifat, tho dif- 
feronce betwoen theso words is as follows :— 

Din (yo) is used for religion as it stands 
in relation to God, c.g. Dinu 'llëh, “to reli- 
gion of God.” 

Slillth (Ae), us it stands in relation to 
the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
“the religion of Abraham,” or Millatn 'r- 
Rasul, * the Prophet's religion.” 

Mazhab (ede), as it stands in relation 
to tho decisions of the Mujtahidun, e.g. 
Mughabu Abi Tani fah. 

Tho expression //i, howevor, is of general 
upplication, whilst Afillah and Blazhab aro 
restricted in their use. [1sLam.] 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per 
formance of. Strictly according to Muham- 
madan law, it is not lawful to accopt any 
remuneration for the performance of ——— 
duties. But these injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for almost 
every religious duty performed by an Imam. 
The teaching of tho Hidayah on the subject 
is as follows :— 

“It is not lawful to accept a rocumponse 
for summoning tho people to prayers, or fur 
tho performance of a pilgrimage, ur vf tke 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law; for it is a gonoral rule, with our 
doctors, that no rocompense can be rocaived 
for the performance of any duty purely of a 
religious nature According to Shafei, it ‘is 
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allowed to recoivo pay for the performance 
of any religious daty which is not roquired 
of tho hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
a8 this is only accopting a recompense for a 
certain servico; and as the acts above de- 
soribed are not ordained upon tbo bireling, 
it is conasquontly lawful to receive a recom- 
pense for them. The arguments of our 
doctors-upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, ‘Read the Koran, but 
do not recoive any recompense for so doing `; 
and ho also dirocted Othman-bin-Abeeyas, 
that if he were appointed a Mawzin (a cryer 
to prayer} he should not take any wages. 
Secondly, where an act of pjety is performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whence 
rogard is had to bis competency), ‘conse- 
sequently ho is not entitled to any recompense 
from anothor, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. -A teachor of the Koran, moreover, 
is incapable of inatructing -another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undortakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend apon himself, which is cònse- 
quently invalid. Somo of our modern doctors, 
however, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching the Koran in tho present age, be- 
canso an indifferonce has takon placo with 
respoct ta religion, whonco if people were to 
withhold from paying a rocompunso for in- 
atruotion in tho sacred writings, they would 
in tine be disregarded ;—and decrees pass 
aocordingly. 

“It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, ‘or for any other 
spocisa of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal] nature, and acts of that nature 
do not entitle to g rocempense in virtue of 
a contract.” 


RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 
may take place with the ‘divorcer before or 
after the completiun of the ‘iddah, provided 
only the first or socond sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot take place 
aftor a three-fold divorce until the divorocod 
wife is marricd to another man and is 
divorced by him after tho second marriage 
une beon consummatod. This is both Sunni 
aud Shitab law. (7Zagure Law Lectures.) 

A widow cen marry again at tho expira- 
tion of four months and ten daye after the 
death of her former hushand. There ia no 
restriction a8 to tho period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijärah (bì). 
tun. ] 

REPENTANOR. Arabic. taubah 
(Qy). Int. “The turning of the 
hoart from sin”, (An-Nawhwi'e Comment 
on Muslim, vol. ii. p. 854.) It in frequontly 
enjoined in the Qur'an, e.g. :— 

Sarsh iv, 20: “Tf they repent and amend 
Jet them be. Verily, God is he who relenteth. 
He is mercifal.” 

Sirah xxiv. 32: Be ye whally turned to 
Gud, O ye helicvors. and it ahall be woll witb 
you.” 


RESIDUARIES 


Sfrah xxv. 71: “Whoso hath repented and 
hath done what in right, he verily it ie who 
turneth to God with a true conversion.” 
[FAmpomn.] 


RESIDUARIES. Arabic “agabah 
(Seac), pl. “apabdt. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, residuaries in tbeir own 
right are divided into four classes :— 

1) The offepring of the deceased. 

(Q The ascendants (auch as father, grand- 
father, &o0.). 

(3) The offspring of bis father, vis. the 
brothers and their descendants. 


(4)-The offepring of his grandfather. 
(Syed Ameer Ali's Personal Law, p. 49.) [nr- 
BERITANOR. | 

RESIGNATION. The literal 


meaning of Islim is a state or condition in 
which a believer becomes “ resigned” to the 
will of God, a “ Musliin” being ono who is 
“resigned.” Butin the Qnr'àn, the grace of 
resignation is more frequently expressed by 
bhe word sabr, “ patience,” ¢.9. Sirah ii. 150: 
“ Giva geod tidings to the patient, who when 
there falls on them « calamity, aay, ‘ Verily 
we are God’s and verily to Him do we 
retuyn.' " 

The word Tus/im. which the compiler of 
the Kitabu 't-J'o-rifét eays means to placa 
one’s neck under the commands of God, seema 
to express the sien word “resignation.” 

It occurs in the Qur’in, Sirah iv. 68: 
‘They submit with submission.” 

The author of the Akkldq-1-Jalali says 
Taslim is to “ acquieace in receive with 
satisfaction (although, perbape, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands of God,” as 
exemplified in the rerse above quoted. 

Riza. is also a word whicb expresees ro- 
signation, and js defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of God, whatever they 
may be. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in al. 

aum ‘l-dkhir ( port fy) “the 

t Day.” je an article of the Muhammadan 
Faitb. Tho terms used in tbe Qur'àn aro— 

Yaumu 'l-Qiyämah, * Day of Standing up” 
(Sarah U. 79). á — 

Youmu `iFa#l, “Day of Separation” 
(Sürah lzxvii. 14 

Yaumu ‘l-Hisdb, “Day of Reckoning” 
(Siirab x}. 28). 


Younu ‘l. Ba't, “Day of Awakoning” 
(Sarnh xxx. 56). 
Yoeumu ‘d-Din, “Day of J adgment 5 


(Surab i. 8). 
Al-Yaumu ‘l-Muhit, “Tho Encompassing 
Day” oe xi. 85 
As-Sé'‘ah, “ The Hour” (Sirah viti. 186). 


There are very graphic descriptions of the 
Last .Day in the poctical Sfirshe of the 
Qor’an. The five following helong to an 
early period in Muhammad's miasiob :— 

Sirah Ixx¢. :— š 
“It nesdeth not that I swear by the day of 

tho Resurrestion, 

Or tbat L swear by tho nelf-accusing soul. 
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Thinketh man that we shall not re-unite 
his bones? 

Aye! hie very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 

But man chooseth to deny what is before 


him : 

He asketh, ‘When this day of Kesurrec- 
tion?’ 

But when the eye shall be dazzled, 

And when the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, ‘ Where is there 
a place to floe to?’ 

But in vain—there is no refuge—- 

With thy Lord on that day shall be tha. sole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man bo told of all that he 
hath done first atid last ; 

Yoa, a man shall be the eye-witness against 

imeelf : 

Aad even if be pnt forth his plea .. . 

(Move not thy tongne in baste to follow and 
master this revelation : 

For we will see to the collecting and the 
recital of it; 

But when we have recited it, then follew 
thou the recital. 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it clear to thee. ) 

Ayo, but yo love the transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to como. 

On that day shall faces beam with light, 

Outlooking towards their Lord ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that somo great calamity 
would befall thom. 

Aye, when lhe soul ahal! como up into the 
throat, 

And thoro shall be a ei ‘Who hath a 
charm that can rostore him ? ° 

And the man fecloth that the time of his 
departure is como, 

ae one leg shall be laid over the 
other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall ho be driven 


on: 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 

But i called the truth a lic and turned his 
bac 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rojoined 
his people. 

That Hour is nearer to (hoe and noaror, 

It in evor nearer to thee and nearer atill. 

Thinketh man tbat he shall bo left su- 
promo? 

Was he not a mere embryo? 

Then bo bocame thick blood of which God 
formed him and fashiuned him ; 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is ree He power enough to quicken tho 


Sarah Ixxxi. 1-19 — 
“ When the sun shall be felded up. 
And when the atars shall fal), ` 
And when the mountains shall be set iu 
motion, 
And when tho abe-cnmela nhall be aban- 


tlonod, 
68 
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And when the wild beasts shal] be gathered | 


together, 
And when the seces shall boil, 


And when souls shall be paired with their | 


je, 

Aud when the femalo child that had been 
buried alive shall bo asked 

For what‘orime she was put to death, 

And when the loaves of the Book shall be 
unrolled, 

And when tho Heuven shall be stripped 
away, 

And when Hell shall be mado to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall be brought near, 

Kvery soul shall know what it hath pro- 
duced, 

It noeds not that I swear by the stars of 
retrograde motion, 

Which move awiftly and hide themselves 
away. 

And by the night when it cometh darkening 


on 

And by the dawn when it brighteneth, 

That this is the word of au illustrious 
Messenger.” 


Sdrab )xxii. :-— 


‘When the Heaven shall cloave asunder, 
And when the stare shall disperse, 
Andà when the soas shall be commingled, 
T b vho graves shall bo turued upeldo 


Each 7 oul shall recognize its eurliest and 
ite latest actions. 

Oman! what hath misled theo aguinst.thy 
generous Lord, 

Who hath created thee and moulded thee 
and shaped thee aright? 

In the form which pleased Hnn hath He 
fashioned thee. 

Evon so; bat. yo treat the Judgmont as a 
he. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you— 

Mastrious recorders— 

Oognizant of your actions. 


Surely amid delights skal! tho righteous 


dwell, 

But verily the impure in Hell-fire: 

They shall be burned at it on the day of 
doom, 

And they shall not be able to hide them- 
selves from. it. 

Who shall teach thee what the day of 
dootn is? 

Once more Who shall teach thee what the 
day of doom is? 

It is a day when one sonl shail bo powerless 

~ for another soul: all sovereignty on that 

day shall be with Ged.” 


Surah Izxxiij. 4-20 ;— 


What! bavo they: no thought that thoy 
shall be raised again 

For the great day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand before 
the Lord of the worlds. 

Yes! the register of the wicked is in 
8ijjin. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
Mijiin is? 
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lt is a book distinctly written. 
nee: on that day, to those who treated our 
as lies, 

Whe treated the day of jud 

None treat it as a lie, save the 
the criminal, 

Who, when our signs are rehearsed to him, 
saith, ‘Tales of the Ancients!’ 

Yes; but their own works have go$ the 
mastery over thoir hearta. 

You; they shall-be shat out as by a veil 
from their Lord on that day 

Then shall they be burned in Holl-fire: 

Then shall it be said ta them, ‘ This is what 
ye deamed a lie.’ 

Even so. But the register of the righteous 
is in ‘Tiyan. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
‘Illiydn is? 

A book distinctly written.” 


Saran Ixxxiv. 1-19 .— 


“ When the Heaven shall have split asunder 

And dateously obeyed its Lord : 

And when Narth shall have been stratohed 
out as a plain, 

And shal! have ‘onst forth what was in her 
and become empty, 

And —— obeyed its Lord ; 

Then veril man, who desirest to reach 
thy Lord: abali thou meet him. 

And he into whose right hand his Book 
shall be given, ` 

— be reckoned with in'an easy reckon- 


And A aba turn, rojoicing, to his kindrod. 

But he whose Book shall be givon him 
behind hia back 

Shall invoke destruction ; 

But in the fire shall he barn, 

For that ho Nyed joyously dmong his 
kindrod, 

bash a thought that he should return (o 


Yea, but his Lord beheld him. 

It necds not therefore that [ ewear by the 

_ sunset redness, . 

And by the night and its gatherings, 

And by the moon when at ber fall, 

That from state to state shall ye be surely 
carried onward.” 


The following deseription belongs to a much 
later period than the formor Sirahs alread 
quoted, and ocours in Sarak xxii 1-7, whic 
was given at Al-Madinab not long before Mu- 
hammed’s death :— 


“O inen (of Makkah) fear yoor Lord. 
Verily the Karthquako of the Flour will be a 
tromondous thing | 

“On the day liek y shall bebald it, uvery 
suckling pantan shall forsake her sucking 
babe; and every woman that hath a burden 
in her womb shall cast ber burden; and thou 
shalt see men drunken, yet are they not 
drunken: but it is the mighty chastisement 
of God! . 
“There is a man who, without knewledge, 
wrangleth about Ged, and followeth every 
rebellioue Satan ; 


ent as a lis! 
© transgressor, 
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`“ Oono#ining whom it is decreed, that he 
shall enrely beguile and guide into the tor- 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. - 

“O men! if ye doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We created you of dust, 
then of the moist yerms of life, then of alots 
of blood, then of pieces of flesh shapen and 
unshapen, that We might give you proofs of 
our power! And Wecanse one sex or the other, 
et our pleasure, te abide in, the womb until 
the appointed time; then We bring you forth 
infants; then permit you to reach your age 
of strength; and one of you dieth, and 
antther of you Hveth on to an age so 
abject that all his former knowledge is 
olean forgotten! And thon hast seen the 
earth dried ap and barren: but when We 


cend down the rain upon ft, it stirreth ahd . 


ewelleth, and groweth every kind of luzu- 
riant herb. ` on 


-% This, for that God io the Truth, and that 
it is He who quickeneth the dead, and that 
He hath power over ev : 


“ And that ‘the Hour’ will indeed come—- 


there is no doubt of it—and that God will 
wake up to life those-who are in the tombs.” 


Very lengthy accounts ef the Day of Resur- 
rection, and of the signs 


given in all books of tion, and worke 


on dogmatio theology. (See Sahtha '/- Bukhari, 
Arabic Ed. Kitébu.’l-Fitan, p..1046; 
'l-Muslin, Arabjo Ed. vol. ii. p. 888; Mishkatu 


? 
'l-Masaiih, Arabic Bd. Kitdbu'l-Fitan; Sharks 
1-Muwagi/, p. 579.) 

`The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, is given, with some altera- 
tiona, additions, and references. 

. It is the received opinion amongst Muslims 
of all sects that at the on the body 
will be raised aid united te its soul, and that 
one of the body, namely, the lower part 
of the spine, the os sacrum, in Arabic called 
‘Ajbu ‘a Zanab, “tho root -of the tail,” will 
be ed as a basis of -the future edifice. 
(Mishkat, book xxiil. oh. ix.) 

This bone, it is said, will. remain uncor- 
rapted till the last day 
whence the whole is to be rene 
will be effected by a forty days’ rain which 
God will send, and whie coyer the 
earth to the he ht of twelve cabits, end 
cause the bodies to sproat forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Mahammad is beholden to 
the Jéws, who say.the samo things of the 
bone Läs, excepting that what ho attributes 
to a great rain will be — according to 


them, by a dew, impregnating the dust of the 
earth. (Bereshit rabbah.) 


The time of tho Resurrection the Muham- 
madans allow fo be a perfect secret to ali 


Wut God alone; the. Angel Gabriel himself _ 


acknowledged his ignorance on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it. Ia. 
Lát, book i. ch. i) However, they say the 
approach of. that day may be known from 
cortain which are to precede it. These 
signs are guished into “ the lesser ” and 
“ the greater.” ` 


it, aro 
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The lesser signs (Isharatu 's-Sé‘ah) aro sa 


follows :— 

a The decay of taith among- men. 

2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(8) A d-servant shall bocomo the 
mother of her imnlytresn (or master); by 
which is moant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or that the Muharnmadana shall 
then take many ceptives. 

4.) Tamalts and seditions. 

5 A war with the Greeks or Romanus 
6.) Great dietréas in the world. so that a 


‘man, when he paeseth by another's grees 
n 


shall say, “Would to God I were 
place!” I 

(7.) The provinces of al-‘{riq and Syna 
shall tefuse to pay tacir tribute. - 

(8) The buildings ef al-Madinah or Yagrib 
— — to Makkah. (Mishkat, book xxiii 
e 

the greater - signs (‘Alamdtu ’s-Sa'ah) ave ` 
a8 follows :— 

(1.) The san’s rising in the west, which 
some have imagined it o lly did. 

(2.) The —— of the Dabbats ‘t..Arg, 
or “ ” which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount aş- 
Safi. This beast will be sixty ónubite high, 
and will be a componnd of various speoles, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of à hog, 
the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
the colour of à tiger, the back of a cat, tho 
tall of a tam, the. legs of a came), and the 
voloe of anass. She will ap three times 
in several places, and will bring with her the 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomog; and, 
being so swift thet none oan overtake hér or- 
escape her, wili with the first striks all the 
believers on the face, and mark them with 
the word Ma'min, “ believer,” and with the 
latter will mark the unbelievers on the face 


` likewise with fhe word kar, “infidel,” that 


every person may be known for what he 
really is. The — beast is to démonstrate 
the vanity of all religions except Islim, and 
to speak Arabic. [DABBATU 'L anz.} 

.) War with the Romans or Grveks, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
sand of the posterity of Isaac, who shall 
noè win that elity bý foroo of arme, but tho 


wals shali fall down while they ery out, 


“There is no deity but God! God is most 
great!” As they are dividing thé spoil, news 
will come to-them of the appearance of Anti- 
christ, whereupon they shall leave all ari 
return back. 


(4.) The coming of Antiohrist, whom the 
Mohammadans call al-Masibu 'd-Dajjdl, “ the 
false or lying Ohrist.” He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the lettérs 
ya K FR, signifying kafir," infidel.” He 
will appear first between al-* and Syria, 
or —— to others, ae eevee. of 
Khorasin. a is to ride on a white ass, be 


- followed by severuy thoneand Jews of Is.. 


dn end contirmme on éarth forty days, of 
ee one will be equal in length toa yoar, 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common dsys, He will la 
waste all places, but will not enter Makka 
or al-Madinab; which are to be guarded by 
angels; and at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud.  [masinu 'D-DAJJAL.] 
(6.) The desceut of Jesus on earth. tle is 
‘to descend near the white tower to the cast 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Conatantinoplo. He is to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, marry a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, apd at 
length die, after forty years'—o1r, according 
to others, twenty-four years’—continuanco on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will be groat security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being 
aside ; , when lions and camels, bears and sheep, 
shall livo in peace, and a child shall lay 
with surpenta unhart. (See Sahihu 'l-Bukhari.) 
(6.) War with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make è prodigious 
slanghter, the very trees and stones dis- 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
_ except only the tree called Gharqad,.which 
ia the tree of the Jews. š gl 
(7.) The appearance of Gog an 
or, as they are called, Yaya and Ma'jëj. 
Theso barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast 
urmy will drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
companions, till, at His request, God will 
destroy them, and till the earth with their 
¢arcassos, which after some time God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together; and at last God will send a 
rain to cleanse the carth, and to make it 
‘fertile. [Goa aND 4AG0G. } 
(8) A smoke which shall fill the whole 
earth. | 
(9.) An cclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
js reported to have said, that there would be 
- three eclipses before the last hour, onc to be 
seen in the east, anctber in the west, and (he 
third in Arabia 
(10.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of al-Lat and al-‘U/zzé, and the rest 
of their ancient idols, after the decease ai 
- every one in whose heert there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-secd, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. Kor 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriforods 
wind, blowing from Syria, which shall sweep 
away tho couls of the faithful, und the Qur'an 
itself, so that men will remain in the grosaest 
ignoranco for a hundred years. 
(11. ) The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 
(12.) The demolition of the Ka‘bah in the 
Makkan temple by the Etbiapians. 
(18.) The speaking of beasts and inammmate 
- things. 
(14.) The breaking ont of firo in the p 
vince of al-Fijaz. or. according to saat, “in 
al-Yaman. 


: 
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(15.) The appesrance of a man of the 
descendants of tan, who shall drive men 
before hin with his staff. 

(16.) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di- 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro- 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of bis own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
name should also be the same with his 
father’s name, snd who shal) fill the earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shi‘ahs 
believe to be now alivo, and concealed in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani- 
fostation: for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imšma, 
named Muhammad Abii ’l-Qāsim, as their 
prophet was. ([sHI‘al, MAHDI. } 

(17.) A wind whieh shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
their hearte, as has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (Dfishkat, book xxiii. ch. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord- 
fog to Muhammadan traditions, are to | 
the Resurrection, but atill leave the hour of it 
uncertain ; for the immediate. sign of ite being 
come will be the first blast of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
timue The firat, “the blast of consterva- 
tion,” at the hearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall be struck with 
terror, except those whom God shall please ` 
to exempt from it. The elfecte attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are very 
wonderfal; for = Gay the earth will be 
shaken, and pot all — but the 
very mountaing, levelled; that the heavens 
shall melt, tho san be darkened. the stars fall 
on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended bet ween heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, secording to otbers, turned into 
fames, the sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it; the Qur'án, to oxpress the greatness 
ot the terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall abandon the care of their 
ivfaute, and even the sho-camels which bavo 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
port of the — of that nation) shail be 
ulterly neg Qur'an, Sirah Ixxxi.) A 
further * ai th blast will be that con- 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qur'an, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede 
the Resurrection or not. They who sa pose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ani- 
mals, forgetting their res ve natural 
flerceness and timidity, will ran ther 
into one place, being terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nstara ` 

This tirat blast will be followed by a 
second, the “ blast of examination,” when all 
creaturos, both in heaven and earth, shall dio 
or be annihilated, except those whieh God 
shall please to oxempt from the common fate; 
and this shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving oxcopt 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in- 
habitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory. The last who shall die will be the an- 
: gelof death. (Malaku'l-Dlaut ) (1 Cor. xv. 26.) 
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Forty years siter this will be heard the 
“blast of resurrection,” when the trumpet 
shall be sounded the third time hy Isrëfl], 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will 
‘ye previously restored to life, and, standing 
on tbe ronk of the temple of Jeruanlom (ap- 


Sakhrah 1 shall at God's command call to- 
her all the dry and rotten bones and other 
iepersed parte of the bodies, and the very 
ke judgment. This angel having. 
the Divine order, set the trampet to 
month, and called together all the sduls from 
all parte, will throw them into bis trumpct, 
from whence, on hie giving the last at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and fill the whole between heaven 
and earth, and thon ropa to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise; and the first who shall so arine, ac- 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will bo 
bimeelf. For this the earth will he prepared 
by the rain above-montidned, which is to fall 
continually for forty years, and will resemble 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
_ water under the throne of God, which is 
called li water; by the efficacy and virtae 
of which dead bodion shall spring forth 
from their graves, as they did in their 
mother’s womb, or as corn sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they become porfect; after 
whieh breath will be broatbed into them, and 
they will sleep in their sepulchros till thoy 
are raised to life at the last tramp. 

As to the length of the Day of Judgment, 
the Qur’dn in one place (Sirah xxxii. 4) tells 
us that it will last one thousand years, and in 
añother (Sürah lxx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
commentators use several shifts, some saying 
they know not what moasure of timo God 
intends in thoes passages, others, that these 
forme of are figurative, and not to 
be strietly taken, and were designed only to 
ë terribleness of that day, it boing 
usual for the Arabs to describe wbat they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the contrary; and others suppose them 
Pa only in reference to the difficulty of 

e business of the day, which, if God abould 
commit to any of his creatures, thoy would 
not be able to go through it in so many thou- 
sand yoars. ` 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, genii, 
men, and animsis, is the received opinion, 
-and according to the teaching of tho Qur’in. 
(Bee Sarab Ixxzi.) 

In the reanrroction those who arn destined 
lo be partakers of eternal — will 
arise in honour and security, and thosa who 
are doomod to misery, in disgrace and ander 
dismal apprehensions. As to mankind, they 
will be raised perfect in all their parts end 
members, and in the same state as they came 
out of their mother's wombs, that is, bare- 
footed, naked, and uncircumcised; which 
circumetapcea, when Muhammad wae telling 
his wifo ‘Ayishah, she, fearing tho rules of 
modesty might be therehy violated, objocted 
that it would be very indecent for men and 


i 
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faces on the ground. 
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women to look upon one another in that con- 
dition; but he answered her, that tho busi- 
ness of the day would be too woighty and 
serious to sllow them the making use of. that 
liberty. 

Othora, however, allege tho authority of 
thelr Prophet for & contrary opinion as to 
their nakodness, and aay he nanerted that the 
dead should arise dressed in the same clothes 
in which they died; although some interpret 


these words, not so much of the eutward 


dress of the body as the inward olothing of 
the mind; and understand thereby that evory 
pene will rise again in the same state as to 

a faith or infidelity, knowlodge or ignorance 
hia good or bad works. 


Muhammad taught (Mishkat, book xxiii. 
ch. x) that mankind shall be assembled at 
the last day, and shall bo distinguished into 
three clasees. The first, those who go on 
foot; the second, those who ride; snd the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
he first oluss is to 
consist of those boliovern whose good works 
havé been few ; the second of those who are 
in greater honour with Gof, and more arocopt- 
able to Him; whenco ‘Ali affirmed that the 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul- 
chres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
wherein are to be observed some footstepe of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians; and 
the third class will be composed of tho infidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear- 
ance with their faces on the earth, blind, 
dumb, and deaf. 


But the angodly will not be thus only 
distinguished; for. seoording to the com- 
mentator al-Baigiwi (vol ii. p. 480), thero 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shall on that day fix certain discretory 
marks. The first will appear in the form of 
apes; these are the backbiters. The second 
in that of awine; these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lucre, and nriched thera- 
selves by public oppression. The third will 
be brought with their heads reversed and 
their feet distorted; these are the usurors. 
The fourth will wander about blind; these 
are unjust judges. The ji/?h will be deaf. 
dumb, and blind, and nothing ; 
these are they who glory in their works. 
The stzth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted 
blood flowing from their mouths liko spittle, 
so that everybody shall deteat them; these 
are the learned men and dootora, whore 
actions contradict their enyinga. The seventh 
will have their hands and feet cut off; those 
are thoy who havo injured their neighbours. 
The eghth will be fixed to the trunks of 

lm-trees or stakes of wood; these are the 
alse accusers and informers. The ninth will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpse; these 


‘are they who have induiged Se atte 


and voluptuous appetites. The ¢ will be 
clotbed with garments daubed with pitch; 
and theeo are the proud. the vain-glorious, 
and the arrogant. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have said :— 

. “The ñrst person who shall receive sen- 
tence on the Day of Resurrection will bea 
martyr, who will be brought into the pre- 
sence of the Almighty: then God will make 
known the benefits which were conferred on 
him in the world, and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them; and God 
will say, ‘ What didst thou do in gratitade for 
them?’ He will reply, ʻI fought in Thy 
cause till I was selain.’ God will say, ‘Thou 
liest, far thou foughtest in order that people 
might extoi thy courage.’ Then God will 
.order them to drag him upon his face ta 
hell. The second, a man. who shall haye 
obtained knowledge and instracted others, 
and read the Qur'in. He will be brought 
into the pronauce of God, and will be given to 
understand the bonefits he had received, 
which he wil} be sensible of and acknowledge ; 
and God will say, ‘What didest thou do in 
gratitude thereof?’ He will reply, ‘I 
learned knowledge and taught others, and I 
read the Qur'an to please Thee.’ Then God 
wil) say,‘ Thou liest, for thòn didst study that 
people might. oal} thee learned, and thon didst 
read the Qur’én for the name of the thing.’ 
Then God will arder him to be draggad upon 
his faco and precipitated into holl. The third, 
a man to whom Qod shall have given abun- 
dant wealth; and he sball be called into the 
presence af God, and will be reminded of the 
henefits ‘which he roceived, aad he will ao- 
knowledge and confess ther; and God will 
say, ‘ What return didst thou in return for 
thom?’ He will say, ‘1 expended my wealth 
to please thee, in all those ways which Thou 
bast approved.’ God will say, ‘ Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberality’;. after which ho will be drawn 
upon his face and thrown into the fre.” 

As to the placo whore they are to be as- 
sembled to Judgment, the Qur'an and Tradi- 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
what part of the earth is not agreed. Some 
say their Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
place; others, a white and even tract of land, 
without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
Al. Qhazalj imagines it will be a second earth, 
which he supposes to be of silver: and others 
an earth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the name; having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens and new 
earth, mentioned in Scripture (Rev. xxi. 1); 
whence the Qur'an has thie expression, “ on 
the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth.” (Sarah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Muham- 
madans declare to be, that they who are 
so raised may give an account of their 
actions, and receive thu reward thereof. And 
that not only mankind, but tho genii and 
irrational satiate also shall be judged on 


thie great day; when thé unharmed cattle ` 


shall take vengeance on the horned, till en- 
tire satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 


As to mankind, when thoy sre all assembled ` 


together , they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but tho angels will keep them in 
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their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose; and this attendance, some say, 
ju to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred; nay, some say no less thao 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Prophet’s authority. During this apace 
they will stand looking up to heaven, but with- 
out receiving any information or orders thence, 
and aroto suffer grievous tormenta, both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
difference. For the limbs of the former, par- 
tioularly those parts which thay cael to 
wash in making the ceromonial ablution be- 
fore prayer, shall shine glorivusly. And 
their sufferings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time neces- 
sary to say the appointed prayera; but the 
latter will have thoir facos cheered with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
ocoasion not the least of their pain, is a won- 
derful and incredible sweat, which will even 
stop their months, and in which they will be 
immersed in various degrees, according to 
their demerits, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to tho middle, some. 
so high es their mouth, and others as their 
ears.` And this sweat will be provoked not 
only by that yast concourse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one apother’s feet, but by the near and un- 
usual approach: of the sun, whiob will be then 
no farther from them tban the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate tho word, the sig- 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
ee or of a bodkin; So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat. From this inconvenience, however, 
the good will be protected by the shade of 
God's throne; hut the wicked will be so 
iniserably tormented with it, also with hun- 
yor and thirst, and a stifling air, that thoy 
will ory out, “ Lord, deliver ar from this an . 
guish, though thou send ue into hell-fre!” 


. 


What they fable of the oxtraordinary heat of 
_ the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
certainly borrowed from the Jews, who say 


that, for the punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which. it is now put 
up, lest it should destroy all things by ite 
excessive heat. | 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, the Mahammadans be- 
lieve God will at length appear to judge them, 


Muhammad undertaking the office of inter. 


cessor, after it shall havo been declined by 


Adam, Nosh, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 


who shall i Parable only for their own | 
souls. (Mishkét,. book xxiii. ch. xii.) On 

this solemn occasion Gud will come in the 
clouds, surrounded by angols, and will pro- 
duce the books whervin the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command thé prophets to bear ‘wit- 
ness against those to whom they have been 
respestively sent. Then everyone will be 
examined ooncerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by him in this life; 
not as if God needed any information in thoss 
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— but to obliga the person to make 
ublia confession and acknowledgment of 

‘s justice. The particulars of which they 
shall givo an account, as Muhammad bimeelf 
enumerated them, are: of their time, how 
they spent it; of their wealth, hy what meana 
they acquired it, and how they employed it ; 
of their hodies, wherein they exercised them ; 
of their knowledge, what use they made of it. 
R ie said, however, that Muhatnmad has 
affirmed that no tess than seventy thousand 
of his followera shonld be permitted to enter 
Paradise without any predon examination ; 
which seems to be contradictory to what is 
said above. To the questions, it is said, each 
person shall answer, and make his defence in. 
the best manner he can, endeavouring to ex- 
cuno himself by casting the blame of his ovil 
deeds on othera; so that a diepute shall arise 
even betweon the soul and the body, to. which 
of them their guilt ought to be imphted: the 
soul saying, “O , my body I reċeited 
from thee; for thou oreatedst mo without a 
hand to lay hold with, til? I came and entered 
into this body; therefore po it eternally, 
bat deliver ma” The y on the other 
side will make this apology, “O Lord, thou 
createdest me like a stesk of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor 
foot tbat I could walk with, til} this soul, like 
a ray of light, entered into me, arid my fongue 
Legan to speak, my éye to sce,. and my foot 
tb walk; therefore punieh it eternally, but 
deliver me.” 

But God will propound to them the fol- 
lowing parable of the blind man and tbe 
lame man, which, an well as the preceding 
diapnte, wae borrowed by the Mubammacdans 
from the Jews. ((emara, Sanhedr., ch. xi.) 

A certain king having a pleasant garden, 
in which were ripe fruits, set two: persons to 
keep it. One of then: was blind, and the 
cther lame, the former not boing able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gather it. The 


lame man, however, seeing the frnit, per- 


suaded the blind man to take him upon his 
shoulders, and by shat means he easily 
gathore: the fruit, which they dividod be- 
tween them. The lord of the garden coming 
eome time after, and inquiring after bis fruit, 
each began to excuse bimeelf; the blind man 
said he had no eyes to see with, and the lame 
man that be had no feet to approach the 
trees. Bud the kipa, ercering the lame man 
to be set on the blind, passed sentence on 
and punished them beth. And in the samo 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
soul. An these apologies will not avail on 
that day, so will it also be in vain for anyone 
to deny his evil acticns, gince men and angels 
and “hie 

fteelf, will be ready to bear witness against 


him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space for the attendance of the resusci- 
tated before their trial, yot they tell us the 
trial iteelf will be over in mach lass time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham- 
mad, familiar enongh to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one ray milk an ewe, 


own members, nay, the very earth ` 
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or than the betwean two milkings of a 
she-camel. Some, explaining those words so 
frequently used th the Qur'an, “God will be 
swift in teking an account,” say that he will 
judge all creatures in the spaco of half a dey, 
and others that it will be done in less time 
than the twinkling of an oye. 

At this examination they alao believe that 
each person will have the hook wherein ell 
the actions of hie life are written delivered 
to him. which books the righteous will receive 


in their right hand, and read with great plea- 


sure and satisfaction; but the — 
be obliged to take them against their wills 
in their left, which will be bound behind 
their backs, their right hand being tied up to 
their necks. 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
observed on this great day of trial, the next 
thing thoy describe is the mieda or “ balance,” 
wherein all things shall be weighed. They 
say it will be held by Gabriel, and that it ie 
of so vast a size that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over Paradiso, and the other. 
over hell, ate capacious enongh te contain 

heavon and earth. Thotgh some are 
willing to understand what ia said in the 
Qur'an concerning this balance allegorically, 
and only ae a figurative representation of 
God's equity, yet the more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion is that it ia to be takon literally; 
and sihco words and actions, being nierë acoi- ` 
denta, are nov capable of being themselvés 
weighed, a say that the books wherein 
they are tten will be thrown into the 
scales, and according ar those wherein the 
good or the evil actions ard recorded shall 
preponderate, sentence will bo given; those 
whose balances laden with their good works 
shall be heavy will be saved, but those 
whose balances are light will be condemned. 
Nor will anyone have cause to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass nnre- 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next 

‘The old Jewish writers make. mention as 
well of the books to be produced at the lest 
day, wherein men's actions are registered, as 
of the belanoe wherein they shall be weighod, 
and the Scripture itself seems to have given 
the first notion of both. But what the Per- 
sian Magi believe of the balance comes 
nearest to the Muhammadan opinion. They 
hold that on the day of — two angels, 
named Mibr and Surah, will stand on the 
bridge ae-Siré}, to examine every person as 
he passes ; that the formor, who represents 
the divine meroy, will bold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of mon; that 
according to the report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
panderous, if they turn the scale but by the 
weight of a hair, will he permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise: bùt thore whose good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
other angel, who en God’s Justice, 
precipitated from the bridge into hell. 

This examination being past. and overy- 
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one’s works weighed in a just balanco, that 
mutual retaliation will follow, according to 
which every creature will tako vengeance 
“one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries whioh they have suf- 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of roturning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will bo. by taking 
Away © pxoportionable part of tho good 
works of him who offered tbe injury, and 
adding it tu those of him who suffered it. 
Which being douv, if thu angels (by whose 
minietry this ix to ho performed) say, “Lord. 
we have given to every one his due, and thore 
remaineth of this person’s good works so 
much as equalluth the weight of av ant,” 
Qod wiil of his moroy vanue it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admittod into Para- 
Aise But if, oa the contrary, his good works 
be oxhausted, and thore remain evil worka only, 
and there be any who have not vet received 
satisfaction from blm, God will order that av 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, und be will he sont to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s deal- 
ing with mankind 

As to brutes, after they shall have like- 
wise takon vengeance of one another, as we 
have montioned above, He vill command them 
to be chauged into dust, wicked inon boing 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that tbey skall cry out, on hearing this sən- 
tence pronounced ou thu brutes, “ Would to 
God that we were dust also!" 

As to the geuii, many Auhammadans are 
of opinion that such of them as are true 
bolievers will undergo the same fute as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favow of boing converted into duat, 
and for this they quote the authority of thoir 
Prophot. But this, however, is pee not 80 
very reasonable, since the genii, being vapable 
of putting themselves in tho state of believers 
as woll as mon, Dinst consequently duserve, 
as it seoms, to be rewarded for their faith, ag 
well as to be punished for their intidelity. 
Wherefore some cntertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign the believing geuii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where thoy will 
enjoy sufficient folicity, though they be not 
admitted into that delightiul mansion. But 
tho unbelieving genii, it is universally agrood, 
will be. punished eternally. and be throwu 
into bell with the infidels of mortal race. It 
may not bo improper to observe that under 
the denominatiou of unbelieving genii the 


Muhanmadans comprehend slso the devil | 


and his companions. 

Tho trials boing over aud the assembly 
dissolved, thc Muhamimadana hold that those 
who aro to be admiited into Paradiso will 
take the right hund way, and those who aro 
destined to hell-tire will take the left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic ag-Sira{, which they say is 
Jaid over the midet of hell, and described tc 
be finer than a hair and sharper than the 
vdge ‘of a aword; so that it seems very diffi- 
cult to conceive how anyone shall be able to 
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stand upon it, for which reasun most of the 
rect of the Mu‘tazilitos reject it as a fable. 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it waa serionaly 
affirmed by him who never asserted a falsa- 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, to add 
to the difflouity of the passage, has likewise 
declared that thie bridge is beset un cach 
sido witL briars und hookod thorns, which 
will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for thoy shall pasa with wonderful oase and 
swiftness, like lightuing, or the wind, Mu- 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 

whereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
nose and extreme narrowness of the path 

the entangling of the thorns, and the oxtino- 
lion of the light which direetod the former to 
Paradise, will eoon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, whicb is gaping 
beneath them. 


RETALIATION. ([qisas.] 


REUBEN. Heb. INI Reubain. 
Jacob’s first-born son. ferred to in the 
Qur'an, Súrah xii. 10: “A speaker from’ 
amongst them said, ‘Slay not Joseph, but 
throw him into the bottom of the pit: some 
of the travellers may pick him up.” 

Al-Buiziwi. the commentator, says the 
uamo of Josoph’s oldest brother was either 
Yahusa, or Rebil. Josephus gives the name 
as Koube/, and explains it as the “ pity of 
God.” (Ant. i. 19, 8. 8.) 


REVELATION. — [INSPIRATION 
PROPHETS. | 

REVENGE. [qisas.] 

RIBA (W). “Usury.” A term 


im Muslim law dofined au “ an excone accord- 
ing to a logol standard of measuremcat or 
weight, in one or two homogeneaue articles 
vpposed to each other in a wontract of ex- 
change, and in which euch excuss is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of the parties 
without any retarn.” 

The word riba appears to have the same 


meaning as the Hebrew ty) aeshec. which 


€ wv 
include gain, whether fromm the loan of 
money, or goody, cr property uf any kind. In 
the Mosaie law, conditions of gsin for the Joan ` 
of money or goods were rigoronsly probibited. 
See Kxod. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 36. [ususy.] 


RIBAT (£4,). A station or fort 
on. the frontier of an enemy's country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslin: warriors 
(Hamilton's /Hiddysh, vol. ii. p. 357.) 


RICHES. Arabio daulah (3,0), 
Qur'au lix. 7. mail (jie), kasraty 'l. 
mal (jit 535), “ Great wealth.” 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ Wbo- ` 
over desires the world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, In order to withhold bimself 
from begging, or te provido a livelibood for 
his family, or to be kind to bis eee 
will appear before God in the Last Day with 
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hia face as bright as a fall moon. Bat who- 
ever seeks the riches of the world for the 
sake of ostentation, will appear before God in 
bis anger. (Mishkat, book xxii, ch. xxiii.) 

In the Qur'ën it ia anid — 

Stirah xviii. 44: “Woalth (maf) and cbil- 
dren are an adornmont of thig world, but on- 
daring good works are better with thy Lord 
as a recompense, and better as a hope. 

Sütah will 28: “Know that your wealth 
and your children are but a temptation.” 

In the urrd Sfirah, 12, 18, the possessions 
of thie world are contrasted with thoee of the 
world to come in tho following language: 
“Seemly unto men is a life of lusts, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talents of 
gold and silver, and of horses well-bred, and 
cattle, and filth :—that is the provision for 
the life of this world; but God, with Him is 
the best resort. Say, ‘But shall we tell you 
of a better thing than this?’ Fot thoee who 
fear are gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow; they shall dwell therein 
for aye, and pure wives and grace from God ; 
the looks on Hie servante, who say, 
‘Lord, we beliove; pardon Thou our sins and 
keop us ftom tho torment of the fire,—upon 
the patient, the truthful, the devout, and 
those who ask for pardon at the dawn.” 


RIKAZ GS). Treasures buried 
in the earth, pa 
have been buried at some remote period. 

In the Hidayah, the word rikds includes 
kang, “treasuro,” or otber property buried in 
the earth, and ma‘din,“ mines.” Buoh tros- 
surés are subject to a rakat of a fifth 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. i. p. 89.) 


RINGS. Arabic khdtim (pil), 
L khawétim Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
rg: a gold — — allowed. (See Sahibu 
' èri, p. 871.) ` 
Ibn ‘Umar says, “ The Prophet took a gold 
ring and put it on his. right hand, but be 
afterwards threw it away, and took a silver 
ring, on which was engraved Muhammadun 
Rasilu ‘llah, (2. ‘Muhammad the Messenger 
of God,’ and he said, ‘Let none of you en- 
grave on your ring like mine’ And when he 
wore the ring he used to have the signet 
under his finger and close to the palm of his 
hand.” ‘Ali says the ring was on the little 
finger of the left hand, and that Muhammad 


forbade a ring being worn upen the fore or | 


tniddle finger 


Anas saya the Prophet's ring was of silver 
and on his right h l 
Modorn Muslims ueually wear a silver 


ring on the little Anger of the right hand, 
with a sigtiet of oornelian or other etone, 
upon which is engraved the weater’s name, 

th the addition of the word “abdu (Ae), 


“ His servant,” meaning the servant or wor- 
shipper of God. . This signet-ring is used for 

og documents, letters, &c. A little ink 
is daubed upon it with one of the fingers, 
and it is pressed upon the paper— the person 
who uses the ring having first touched the 
paper with his tongue and moistened the 


cularly those treasures which ` 


the fire of hel 
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place upon which the impression js to be 
made. There is no restriction in Muslim 
law regarding rings for womén. They are 
generally of gold, and are worn on the 
fingers, in the ears, and in the nose. 


RIQQ (3). Tho sorvitude of a 


slave. [sLAYRRY.] 


RISALAH (S.,).  Apostleship. 


The o oe of an apostle or prophet. [rro- 
PHRTS. | 


RISING UP. Arabic giydm (pls). 
It is a subject of discussion amongst studanta 
of the Traditions, as to whether or not it is 
incumbent on a-Maslim to rise up when a 
visitor or stranger. approaches. 

Abt Umimah says: “The Prophet camo 
out of his house leaning on a stick, and we 
stood up to meet him, and ho said, “Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others.’” 

Anas says; “There was no one more be- 
loved by the Companions than the Prophet ; 
but whon they saw him, they used not to rise, 
for they knew be disliked it ” 

Aba Hurairah seya: “Tho Prophet used 
to. sit with us in the mosque and talk, and 
when he rose up, wo also rose, and remained 
standing till we saw him enter his house.” 

The general practico amongst Muhamma» 
dans is according to the last tradition, bat it 
is held to be very overbearing for a person to 

uire others to riso for him. 

uwi says that “the Prophet said, 
‘He who is pleased at other people rising for 
him, does but prepara a place for himself in 
L” (Mishkat, book xxii. oh. 

iv.) [SALUTATION.] 


RITES. Arabic mansak, mansik 


(aze), pl. mandeik. The rites and 
ceremonies attending religious worship in 
gonerai. Qur'an, Sirsh xxii. 35: “ To every 
nation we sppointod rites (mansak) to mon- 
tion the name of God over the brute beasts 
which he has provided for them. 

The term mansik in more frequently used 
for a place of sacrifice, while mansak applies. 
to réligious observances, but tho plural 
manasik is common to both, and rendered by 
Professor Palmer aud Mr. Rodwell in their 
translations of the Qur’éa, “ rites.” 

The principal rites of the Muslim religion 
are the Hajj, or s to Makkah, 
with the ceremonies at the Makkan Temple 
[mass]; the daily ritual of the liturgical 
prayers [Prarmn]; the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies ; and, with the Shitaha, the cere- 
monies of the Muharram. The sacrifice on 
the Ag fostival, although primarily part 
of the Makkan Pilgrimago ceremonies, is 
celebrated in all parts of Islam on the 'Idu l- 
Asha, or Feast of Sacrifice. [rbu 'L-azua.] 
The ceremony of Zikr can hardly be said to 
be one of the rites of otthodox Islam, al- 
though it is common in all parts of the 
Muslim world; it belongs rathor to the 
mystic side of the Muhammadan religion 


(sori, ze.) 
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RIVER. Arabic nahr (38), pl. 


anhar , Heb. wm nahar. The word 


: bahr, “sea,” being also used for a 
Tirgo river. ih 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three denaoriptions : 

1. Those which are not the property of 
` any, and of which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Kuphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being tho duty of 
the brate, and the charge of keeping them in 
order mnst be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenses must be dis- 
bureed from the funds of tribute and capita- 
tion-tax; and not from thoso of tithe aud alms. 

2. Rivers which are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the samo time publio 
rivers on which boata sail, The clearing of 
avoh rivora inust bo duno at tho expense of 
the proprietors, although itas wators are used 
for the public henefit. 

3. Wator-courses which are held in pro- 
rórty ana divided, and on which no boata 
nail, The keeping of such streama rests 
entirely with the propriotors. 

Jn countries where much of the cultivation 
of land deponds upon irrigation, the right to 
woter, or as it is called in-Arabio shird, is a 
subject of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to tho cunsidoration of the subject 
in the Hidayah, Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri, Duru 'l- 
Mukhtar, aud other works on Maslim law. 

For tho Rivers of Paradise, see gDKV, 


RIWAYAH (45). Relating the 
words of another. A word ured for both an 
ordinary narrative, and also for an authori- 
talivo tradition. [TRADITION.] 


RIYA’ (ly). “ Hypocrisy ; dissi- 
mulation,” Condomned in the Qur'an. 

Surah H. 206: OO yo who bolleve! make 
not your alma vod by reproaches and injury, 
like bhim who speudoth his substance to be 
seon of mou, and believeth not in God, and 
iu the Last Day, for the likoness of such an 
one is that of a rook with a thin soil upon it, 
on which rain falleth, but Jeaveth it hard.” 
‘Sirah iv. 41, 42; “We bave made ready a 
shameful chastisoment for the unbelievers, 
aud for those who bestow their substance in 


alms to de seen of mon, and beliove not in- 


God und in the Last Day.” 
RIZA‘ (€l4)) A legal term, which 


moans sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain times Tha pouriod of 
fosterage. [rosTERAGs.] 


RIZWAN (ol). The name of 
the gardener or keeper bf Paradise. 
ROAD OF GOD. Arabic sadilu 


'Hāh (BY Jem). An expression used 
in the Qur'an and Traditions for. any good 
aot, but especially for engaging in a religious 
war. [SABILU ‘LLAu.] 


ROMAN. ſocuxxxs.)] 
ROSARY. Arabic subhah (dar), 


The rosary awmongst Muhanmadans cousists 


RUH 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for count- 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, toge- 
ther with the essential name Allah [Gop]; or 
the repetition of the Tasbik (« O Holy God !”), 
the Tafmid (“Praised be God!”), and the 
Takbir (“ God is Great !”), or for the recital 


of any act of devotion, It is called in Por- 


sian and in Hinddstani the Zusbid (eer). 


The introduction of the rosary into Ohrie- 
tondom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
A.D. 1590, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Frisara (a.b. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Phorma, an Egyptian ascetic of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
800 prayers, collected as many pebbles which 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not in use at that 
period. 

‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq, thy commontator on tho 
Mishkatu 0-Magabth, says that in tho early 
days of [slim the Muhammedans counted 
Gadl’s praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Oruseders copied their Muelini opponents and 
introduced it into Christendora. 





ROZAÀAH (5). The Persian word 


for the Arabic paum, or fasting. [rasninu, 
RAMAZAN. ] 


RUB: (a). A fourth. A legal 
term used in Muhammadan law, eg. “a 
fourth,” or the wife’s portion when her hus- 
band dies without issue. 


RUH (ty), pl. arwāh; Heb. PN 
ruakh, “spirit; soul; life.” Zonu 'l-Agir, 
author of tbe Nihay . says it is the nervous 
finid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principlo of vitality ana of svu- 
sation, and of voluntary motion, 

In tho Kstdbu 't-Ta'ri/at, it is definod asa 
subtile body, the source of which is the bol- 
low of the corporeal heart, and whioh dit- 
fuses itself into all the other parts of tho 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4; “Flesh with 
the life theroof, which is the blood thereof.” 
Many of tho ancients believed the soul to re- 
widu in tho blood. (See Virgil’s Æn., ix 


: p. 84%) The’ breath which a man breather 


RUH 


and which pervades the whole body. Oalled 
in Persian jän (yie). The philosophers say 
it is the blood, by the exhausting of which 
life céases. The word is generally rendered 
in HindGstant as of tho fominine gender, but 
Arabio authors render it as often masculine 
as as (See Lane's Arabic Dictionary, 
tn loco.) 

In the Qur’in the word is sometimes used 
for Jesus, who is known as Rusu ‘Wah (“the 
Spirit of God"), for the ange! Gabriel, and 
also for life, grace, soul, and the Spirit of 
— (A complete-list of toxts ın given 
in the artiole artist) 

According to the Kitabu 't-Ta‘rifat, p. 76, 
epirit is of three kinds :-— 

(1) Ar Rithu'l-Jnocni (Jd! txpl); “the 
human spirit,” by which te understood the 
mind of man, which distingnishes bim from 
the animal, and which is given to bim, by the 
deoree of God, from heaven, of the true es- 
sence of which we know notbi It ie this 
spirit which is sometimes united to the body 
and sometimes separated from it, as in eleep 
or — Rub ‘LF, Lett 

(2) Ar- -Haiwant ( typi 
“the animal spirit,” by — seat Cy?!) 
the Ife, tho deat of which is in the heart, and 
whioh movos in tho veina with the pulsations 
of the body. 

(3) Ar- Ruku 'l-A‘zam, (bot tp!) “ the 
exalted spirit.” that human spirit whioh in 
connected with the existence of God, but 
the essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty In man. 
It is called slso al-‘Aglu 'l-Awwal,“the frat 
intelligence”; oe qatu ‘l-Muhannadiyah, 
“the essence of Muhammad”; an-Na/su 'l- 
Wabidah, “the slogle essence”: ol Hagi- 
gatu 'l-Samawiyéh, “The original spirit of 
man first created by God.” 

The following terms are also found in Mus- 
lim works :— 

Ar- Ruhu 'n-Nabati ( het ts), =the 
vegetable spirit.” 

Ar-Rihu ’¢-Tabsi (aris tpi) “the ani- 
mal spirit.” 

Ar-Rithn 'l- ahi (_ Cyl), “tho divine 
spirit.” 

Ar-Rithu 's-Suflt (Jat eoSt),“' the lower 
“Au a which is eaid to belong merely to ani- 

e. 


Ar- Rühu 'l-* Ula Cespa typi), “ tho lofty 
or heavenly spirit.” 

Ar-Rithe 'l-Jdri (pai tyi) “ the travel- 
ling spirit,” or that which leaves the body in 
sleep and gives rise te dreams. 

r- Ribu 'l- Mubkam (Sa ty), ‘the 
resident spirit,” which -is said never to leave 
the body, even after death. 

Rüku '/-Llga’ (9831 t>) “the spirit of 
casting into.” Used for Gabriel and the spirit 
of prophecy. ([srinrr.} 

AR-ROHU 'L-AMIN (o= cy). 
Ó The A apirit” oma ihe gry. 
Sarah xxvi. 193: Verily frem the Lord ol 
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the Worlds hath this book come down; the 


atthful spirit hath come down with it upon 
ty heat eat thou mayest become a warner 
in the clear Arabio tongue.” It is supposed 


to refer to the Angel Gabriel. (srrnrr. 


RUHU ‘LLAH ai ty). “The 
Spirit of God.” According to. Muhammad, it 
is the special Kalina, or title of Jesus. See 
the Qar’in. 

Süratu ‘n-Nisa' (iv.), 169: “The Messiah, 
Jesus, the son of Mary, is only an Apostle of 
God, and Hie Word, whinh He conveyed into 
Mary and a gmi pronovding from Himself.” 
(Rihun min-hu). 

Sirate 'l-Ambya’ (xxi.), 91: “Into whom 
(Mary) wo breathed of our spirit.” 

Strata 't-Tahrim (Ixri), 12: “Into whose 
womb we breathed of our spirit.” 

It is also used in the Qur'én for Adam, 
Sirata 's-Sajdah (xxxil.), 8; Stratu 'J-Rijr 
(xv.), 29; and Siiratu Sad (xxxviii.), 72; 
where jt is aaid that God breathed Ass spirit 
into Adam, but Adam is nevor called Aithyu 


'Uāh in any Muhammadan book. ([srzaur, 
dBAUB.) 
RUHU 'L-QUDUS (yesil t). 


“ Tho Holy Bpirit “ (lit. “ Spirit of Holiness "X 
he expression only occurs throe times in the 


Sarah ji. 81: “ We gave Jesus the Son of 
Mary manifest signs and aided him with the 


Holy Spirit. 

Sirah i 254 : “ Of them is one to whom God 
iore (ie. Moses); and we bave raised sorne 
ol them degrees; and we have girou Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest signs, and strength- 
ened him by the Holy Spirst.” 

Sarah v. 109: When God seid, ‘O Jesus, 
son of Mary! remember my favours towards 
theo sod towards thy mother, when [ 
aided thee with the Holy Spirit, till thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 
grown up.” 

Al-Balsiwi says the meaning of the expres- 
sion Rihu 'l-Quduş is the el Qabriel, 
aithough some understand It to refer to the 
epirit uf Jesus, and othors to the Gospel of 
Josus, whilst some think it is the /smx 'l- 
A'zam, or “the cxalted name of God,” where- 
— raised the dead. (Seo Tafsiru 'l- 

zawi, p. 65.) (SPIRIT. HOLY SPIRIT. ] 


RUINOUS BUILDINGS. The 
owner of a ruinous wall in any building is 
responsible for any accident occasioned by 
its fall, after having received dae warning 
and requisition to pull it down, and a person 
building a crooked wall ie respousible for 
the damage occasioned by its falling. Bat 
the owner of a ruinous house js not respop- 
sible for accidents ocoasionod by the fall of 
any article from it, unless euch article 
pe one to him. (Hiddayah, Grady's Ed., pp. 
664, 668.) 


RUKH (€)). The name of a mon- 
strons bird, which ie said to havo power 
sufficient bo carry off a live elephant. (Qhi- 
yaru 'l-Lughah, in lnoo,) 
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AR-RUKNU '‘L-YAMANI (Ys 
cgleadt). The Yamani pillar. The 
south corner of the Ka‘bah, said to be one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple. ([mas- 
JIDU "L-HARAM. 

Burkhardt says: “In the south-east corner 
of the Ka'bah, or as the Arabs vall it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about five 
feot from the gronnd; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches m breadth, 
placed upright, and of the common Mecoah 
stone. This the people walking round the 
Ka‘bah touch only with the right hand ; they 
do. not kise if.” (Oaptain Burton says he 
had frequently seen it kissed by’ men and 
women. ) 


Burton remarks: “ The Rukn el Yamani ia 


a corner facjng the south. The part alluded 
to (by Burkhardt) is the wall of the Ka‘bah, 
between the Shami and Yemani angles, dis- 
tant about three fevt from the lattor, and 
near the site of the old western door, long. 
since closed. The atone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wall. It is called El 
Mustajab-(or Mustajab min el Zunub, or 
Mustajab el Dua, “ where prayer is granted "’). 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
far their sins.” (Æl Medinah and Mecca. 
vol. ii. p. 160.) 


 RUKŪ' (€). A posture in the 
daily prayers.. inclination of the head 
with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
knoos. [eka Yama.) 





THE RUKU'. 


RULE OF FAITH. The Muham- 
madan rule of faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of erthodoxy, 
namely, the Qur'an, or, as it is called, Kalam 
‘lah; «the Word of God; the Hadia (pl. 
Ahadig), or the traditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad ; Jjma',. or the consent 
of the Mujtahidin, or learned doctors; and 
Qryas,.or tho: analogical reasoning of the 
. learned, 


Jn studying. the Muhammadan religious 


ayatem, it’ must be well understood that 
Islam in not sey the religion of the Qur'an, 
bat that al] Muhammadaps, whether Sunni, 


RULERS 


Shi'ah, or Wabhabi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority in matters of faith and praetice. 
The Sunni Mubammadans arrogate to them- 
selves tho title of traditioniste; but the 
Shitahs also receive the Hadip as binding 
npon them, although they do do not acknow- 
ledge the samo collection of traditious as 
those received by their opponents. (Qoran, 
TRADITIONS, IJMA‘, QIYA8, RELIGION, ISLADL] 


RULERS. The ideal administra- 
tion of the Muslim world, as leid down in the 
Traditions, is that tha whole of Islim shall be 
under the dominion of one Im&m or leader, who 
is the Khalifah CASE or vicegerent, of the 
Prophet on earth. The rulers of provinces under 
this Imam aro pulled Amir (peet) (pi. Umar’). 
The Eastern titles of Snltën apd Shāh are not 
established in tke Muhammadan religion. 
The word Afalik, Heb. E ` AMelekh, ooçurs 

r 
in the Qiir’an for a ʻi king,” and ig used for 
King Saul (Sirah ii. 248). The word is still 
retained in Asia for tho chiefs of villages. 

In the Qur'an (Sirah iv. 62), believers are 
enjoined to “obey the Apostle aud those in 
authority,” but the chief injunctions’ are 
found in the Traditions. 

Inthe Mishkatu 'l-Mayabih, book xvi. ob. 
i., tho following sayings of Muhammad regard- 
ing rulere are recorded :—- 

““Whoevor obeys me oboys God, and who- 
ever disobeys me disobeys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys mo. An _ Imim -is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 


‘oulgmities are avoided ; and if he orders you 


to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard; but if he onjoins thut 
which Gud has forbidden, he will bear the 
punishment of his own acte.” 

“Tf God apponi ag your Amir a man who 
is a slavo, with his oars and noso out off, and 
who puts people to death according to God's 
book, then-you must listep and obey him in 
all things.” 

“If a negro slave is.appointed to rule over 
you, you musi listen to him and obey him, 
even though his head be like a dried grape.” 

“It is indispensablo for every Muslim tp 
listen to and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law 
When he is. orderéd to ain, he must neither 
attend to it nor obey it.” 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
commands, nor to any order. but what ie 
lawful.” | 

* He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, let him be patient, for verily 
there is not one who shall separate a body 
of Muslima the breadth of a span, and be 
dies, but ho dios like the people of igno- 
rance.” 

“The best Imams are those you love, 
and those who love you, and those who 
pray for compassion on you, and you on 
them; and the worat of Imifims are those 
you hate, and those who hate you; and 
those whom you curse, and who curse yon.” 
Auf said. “O Prophet of God! when they 
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are eur enemies and we theirs, may we not 
fight against them?” He said, “No, so long 
as they keep on foot the prayers: amongst 
yot.” Thie he repeated. “ Beware,,he who 
shall be constituted your rulor, see if he does 
anything in disobedience to God, and if he 
does, hold it in diepleasure, bul do not witb- 
draw yourselves from his obedience.” 
“There will be Amirs amiong you, some of 
whose actiona you will find eonformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto; then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, ‘ These 
acte are contraty to law,’ verily he shall be 
are; and he whe has known their actions to 
bad, and bas not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
chy peony , and ho who has seen a bad sot 
and obeyed it, ie their companion in it.” The 


Companions said, * May we uot fight thom?” 


The Prophet said, * No, so long as they per- 
form prayers.” 

(He who is disobedient to the Im&m will 
oome before God on the Day of Resurroction 
without a proof of hle faith, And he who dies 
without baring obeyed the Imám, dies as the 
people of ignorance.” 

s Propheta wero the governors of tbo chil- 
dren of Israel, and when one died, another 
supplied his place; and verily there is no 
prophet after mo, and the timo is near when 
there will be after mo a great many Khéli- 
fahs The Companions ssid, “ Then-what do 
you order us?” The Prophet said, “Obey 
the Khalifah, and give ‘him hia due; for 
verily God will ask about the duty of the 
subject.” 

“When two. lifahs have been set up, 
put the last. of thom to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel.” 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my pedple, kill with a sword.” 

“He who ao 
obey him as far asin his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling; and it is at band that 
this love of rule will be @ cause of sorrow at 
the Resurrection, — the possession of 
it appears pleasant, and ite departure un- 
pleasant.” 

“That is the best of men who dislikes 
power.” I 

“ Bewat6é! you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obedience. e Imm ia the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A marie as a shepherd to his own family 
and will be asked how they behaved, an 
about his conduct to them; and a wifo ia a 

nardian to her husband's house and children 
ard will be interrrogated about them; and a 
lave is a shepherd to his master’s property, 


owlédgos an [mim must 
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‘and will be asked about it, whether he took 


good care of it or not.” 
“There js uo Amir who —— the snb- 
{ect ond dies, but God forbids Paradise to 


“ Verily the vory worst of Amirs are those 
who oppress the nuhject. 

“O God! he who shall be ruler over my 

le and shall throw them into misẹry, O 
Bo | cast him into misery; and he who 
shall be obief of my people and be kind to 
them, then be kind to him.” 

“ Verily, jast princes will be upon splendid 

ulpite on the right hand of God; and both 
od’s hands are right.” 

“ God nover sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, buf had twe counbellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful deeds 

that is, a good angel), and the otber sin 
N hat ts, the devil). He is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded.” [(xuatiran.] 


az-ROM (yt). The Arabic form 
of the Latin Roma, or Romanus. The ancient 


` Byšantine, or Kastern Roman Empire. Still 


used in Eastern countries as a name for tho 
Turkish Empire: 

The title of tho xxxth Sfirah of the Qur‘iin, 
which opens with the word. “The Greeks 
are overcome in the highest parte of the 
land; bat after being overcome they shall 
overcome ina few years.” [oRreBKs.] 


RUQAIYAH (4&3)). A daughter 
of Muhammad by his wife Khatijah. She 
was marriod to ‘Utbah, the son of Abū 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
Tai was marriod to ‘Ugmăn, the third Khan- 
fab. 


BUQBA (cs8)). Dit. “ Waiting.” 
Giving a thing on condition that ifthe donor 
die hefore the receiver it shal become the 
property of the receiver and his heirs; but if 
tho receiver die first, the property given shall 
roturn to the. donor. It is forbidden in Mus- 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
to the temptation of wishing for the other’s 


death. 


RUQYAH (4)3,). “Enchanting.” 
Tho use of spells. The word used in the 
Hadig for exorciam and incantation. [RXOR- 


ors. 

RU’YA’ (sly). “A dream; a 
vision. A term used in the Qur’dn for the 
visions of the Prophets. It occurs five times. 
Once for the vision of Josoph (Sirah xii. 5); 
twice for the dream of the tian : king 
(Sarah v. 48); once, for the vision of Abra- 
ham (Sarah xxxvii. 105); once for Muham- 
mad's vision (Sirah xvii. 62.). (preams.] 
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SÀ: (#&) or SUWA: (ë). A 
certain measure used for messuring corn, 
and upon which depend tho decisions of 
Muslims relating to measures of capacity. It 
‘ocoars in the Qur’an, Sirah xii 73. for the 
— placed by Joseph in his bro- 
ao 

The com iler of the Taju 'l-‘Aris, says 
that acoor to five different readers of the 
Qur’an, it is givon puwa‘ in that verso, but in 
the majority of texte it is ga‘. 

The Qa@niis explains puwã as a certain 
vessel from which one drinks, and ga‘, a 


measure of cupacity. Its invariable measnre— 


being, according to ancient authorities, four 
timos the quantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of modorate size. 

Al-Baiyšáwi records, besides guwa‘ and 9a‘, 
the reading gau‘ and guwagh 


SABA’ (t). 
Yaman, whose dwelling-placos are called 
Ma’rib, montioned in the xxxivth Sarah of 
ri Qur'an (entitled the Siirata Saba’), verse 


“A sign there was to Sabo’ in their dwel- 
ling places :-—-two gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left :—— Eat 
ye of your Lord’s supplies, and givo thanks 
to him: Geodly is the country, and gracioug 
is the Lord!’ 

“ But they turned aside; so we sent upon 
them the flood of Iram; and we changed 
then their gardens into two gardens of bitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some fow jujube 
trous. 

“Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitudo.” 

M. Caussin de Perceval, Hist. des Arabes, 
vol. iii., aa well as M. do Saey, fix thie event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 
to in the Qur’én, Sirah xxvii. 2], where it 


“seems to be identical with the Sheba y ty) 


* 
of the Bible, or the country of the Queen 
of Shoba :— 

“Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
came and said, ‘I haye gained tho knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba’: | 

“¢T found a woman roigning over them, 
gifted with everything, and she hath a 
sploudid throne; 

‘ And { found her aud her poople — 
ping the sun instead of God; and Satan hath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that he hath turned them from the Way: 
wherefore thoy are not guided, 

“To the worship of God, who bringeth to 
light the secret 
and knoweth what men conceal and what they 
manifest : 





(1) A tribe of 


-a corruption of the Hebrew j5 


s of heaven and earth, ` 


. “God: there is no god but He! the lord 
of tho glorious throne!” 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Saba’ of Arabia with thu Sheba of the ‘Bible, 
refer to the word Sheba in Smith's Dictionary 


of the Bible. 

SAB‘ATU-AHRUF (Jpt lane). 
[SBVEN DIALEOTS. 

SABAU 'L-MAŞÄNI (JUN ae). 
Lit. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 
title given to the Introductory Ohapter of 
the Qur'an by Muhammad himaelf. (Afishkat, 
book viji. ch. i) There are three roasons as- 
wigned for this title :— 


(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to havo Leen revoaled twice 


(2) Bocause it contains seven words twice 
repéated, namoly, Allah, God ; Raman, Com- 
passionate; Ragin, Merciful; /yaka, Thee 
and to Theo; Sirat, Way; ‘Alathim, to whom 
and with whom ; Ghair, Not. and La, Not. 

(8) Because the seven vorses are gonorally 
recited twice during an ordinary prayer. 
— Majma‘u 'l-Bibar, tn loco; and Abdu 1- 


Haqq.) : 
SABBATH. The term used in the 


Qur'an for the Jewish Sabbath is Sabi (a), 
tó SabbatA. 
It ocours Avo timos in the Quran :— 

Sürah i¿ 61: “ Ye know, too, those of yon 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
Whow | We (Gad) said, ‘Become scouted 
apes. 

Sarah iv. 50: “ Or curse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakers.” 

Surah iv. 163: “We Shee said to them 
(Israq)), ‘ Break not the Sabbath.’” 

Sarab vii. 168: “And ask them (the 
Juws) about the oity that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath; 
whon their fish came to them ap 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept av Sabbath.” 

Sirah xvi. 125: “The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those v:ho differed about it.” 

In explanation of those verses, the com- 
mentator, al-Baigiwi relatos the following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser- 
vance of the Duy of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews would not obey, and declared that they 
would obsorvo Saturday, as it waa on tbat day 
that God rested from oreation, ao it oume to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it.” But in tho 
time of King David, certain peoplo began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Rod Sea 
near the town of (Elath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apes. 

For an account of the Muhammadan Sab- 
bath, 600 FRIDAY. 


SABEANS 


SABEANS. Arabic Sabi’ (os), 
pl. Sabrén. Probably from the Hebrew NAVY 


taābā, “a host.” Gen. ii. 1, i.e.“ Those who 
worship the hosts of heavon.” According to 
somo Arahlo writers, tho Sabin were a cer- 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
etara vecretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi’, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; whilst others say their religion 
resemblod that of the Christians, except that 
their gibiah was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Qamin it ic 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word gad" also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another roligion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophot as-Sabt’, be- 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al-Islåm. (See Lane’s Dict. in 
loco.) Al-Baigiwi says somo assert thoy 
were — of angels, others that they 
were the worshippers of the stars. 

are mentioned three times in the 
Qur’an, and from the following verses it would 
eppesr that Muhammad regarded them as 
beliovers in the trac God. 

Sarah ii. 50; “They who beliove and they 
who are Jows, and the Ohristians, and the 
Sabeans—whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

Sirah v. 78: “They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sadeans, and the Uhristians— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and doeth what ia right, on them 
shall — eomo; neither shall they be put 
to grief. 

drah xxii. 17: “They who believe, and 
the Jewe, and the Sabeans, and the Chrie-_ 
tians, and the Magians, and those who join 
other gods with God, verily God shall deride 
between them on the Day of Resurrootion.” 

SABI’ (syle). [mABAEAN8.] 

SABILU ‘LLAH (48 Jem). “The 
road of God.” A term usod for religious war- 
fare and othor meritorious deeds ; e.g. Qur'ën, 
Sirah ii. :— 

Verse 149: “And say not of thoso who 
are slain in fhe road of God that thoy are 
dead, buat rather that they are living.” 

Verse 268: “Those whe oxpend thoir 
wealth in the road of God.” [JIAD.] 


BSABT (wee). [SABBATH.] 
SACRAMENTS, OHRISTIAN. 


(EUCHARIST, BAPTISX. } 


SACRIFICE. There are six words 
used in the Muhammadan religion to éxprese 
tho idea of sacrifice. 

(1) et gabh, Hebrow Fy} zebach. Liko 
the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi. 54). the Arabic 
is used generally for alanghtering animals, 
whother on the Groat Fostival of Sacrifice 
(‘pu ‘L-azua], or, at ordinary timos, for food. 
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In the Qémie, the word gabk in dofined “to 
split or pierce ; to out tho throat of any orea- 
tare.” Inthe Qnur'in. the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Moses (Sfirah 
ii. 68), for the slaying of the sone of Israel b 

Pharaoh (Sirah ii. 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(Baran v. 4); and for the intention of Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his son (Sirah xxxvil. 101). 


(2) Ny qurban, Hebrew By korban 


(Lev. ii. 14), Lit. “ Approaching near” It 
ocenrs twico in the Qnr'ën, for the saorifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (Sirah ‘iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(Sfirab v. 30). It is a word frequently em- 
ployed in Isliém to express the ordinary sacri- 

co, and tho great festival is called in Persia 
the ‘/d-i- Qurban, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” 

(8) yas nakr. Lit.“ To injure the jugular 
vein.” Used for stabbing the breast of a 
camel, asin sacrifice, henco the sacrifice it- 
self. It occurs once in the Qur’éin, Sfrah 
oviii. t, 3: * Verily we have given thee al- 
Kaugar, so pray to thy Lord and sacrifice,” 
whioh al-Baizdwi says means to sacrifice a 
camel, the most coatly victim of the Arabians. 
The “du ‘LAzha is oalled the Yaumu ‘n- 
Nahr. [ipv’ v-azua.] 

(4) K.aw al ushiyah A word which does 
not ocour in the Qur‘An, bat In the Tradi- 
tions it fs the subject’ of a Olnpter in Afish- 
kate 'l-Mugabid (book iv. ch. xlix.), According 
to the Qamiis, it is derived trom gahw, gubd, 
a word which cxpresses that time of the day 
when the sun haa risen to a oonsiderable 
height, about 10 a.m. (Salātu 'z-Zuhā, bei 
a voluntary prayer at that hour). Ughi 
is theréfore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’olook ón the day of the Great Festival 

(5) «git Hady, or, according to another 
reading, Hadi. Occurs four times in the 
Qur'in, Sarahs ii. 198, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer- 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sont to the 
temple at Makkah, when the pil is not 
able to reach in time. The Qames defines it 
as that “which is presented,” Al-Baisiwi 
(Tafsir, È 100) gives Hady as tho plural 
orm of Hadyah and Hudias that of Hadi- 
yah. The latter occurs in tho Qur’én, Sarah 
xxvii. 86, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same m as the Hobrow 


rm} minchah, which ia used in the Old 


v 
Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv. 8), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or “ meat 
offering " (Lev. fi. 1). 

(6) wlur0 mansqk. Occurs in the Qur’sn, 
SOrab xxii. 85: “We have appointed to overy 
nation a rite (mansak).” Sarah ii. 122.: “Show 
us our ritos ” (manāsik): also verse 196. Al- 
Baisiwi (Za/sir, p. 91), to the first passage, 
says tho word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, mansik, a 
place of worship, of which mandatk: is like- 
wine the plural. The word, as quoted above, 
nn woll aa the plural form, ig translated b 
tho Inte Professor Palmer “rites.” [artrs, 
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TJ. There are only two occasions upon which 
Muhammadans saorifice, namely, on the 
Great Festival beld on the 10th day of Za '1- 
Hijjah PIDU ‘L-azwa) and on the birth of a 
child (aqiqag]. . 

(1) he great sacrifice — by the 
Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called tho ‘Idu ‘i-Azha, or “ Feast of Saori- 
fice.” This saoriticu is not only offered by 
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the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parta of 


Islam, upon the day of dacrifice. In the tiret 
piace, this sacrifice is said ta have been esta- 

lished in commemorations of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice his son (most Muslims 
say it was Ishmuel), as recorded in the 
Qur'an, when it ia said God “ ransomed his 
(Abraham's) son with a costly victim ” (Sirah 
"`xxxvii. 107); but Shaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Mishkat, also says 
that al-Uzhiyah, “the sacrifice,” is that 
which at the speciel timo (ie. on the 
festival) is slaughtered with: the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Qur’an on tbe sub- 
ject of sacrifice is conveyed in the following 
verses (Sirah xxii. 37) :— 

i Thə bulky (camels) we made for you one 
of the symbola of God (Sha‘@tri "Udhr), therein 
have ye guod. So mention (he name of God 
over thom ae thoy stand in a row (for sacri- 
fico), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
them and feed the easily contented and him 
who begs. Thus have we subjected thom to 
you: baply yo may give thanka. 
will never reach to , nor yet their. blood, 
but the-piety from you will reach Him.” 


Al-Baizawi on this verse says, “It, the - 


flesh of ‘the sacrifice, does not reach unto 


God, nor its blood, bat the piety (¢aqwa) that ` 


ia the sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Tafsir 'l-Baizawi, vol. ii. p. 62.) 

(3) In the Traditions (ishkat, book iv. ch. 
xlix.) we havo tho following :— 

Anas says: “Tho prophot sacrificed two 
rams, one was black, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their sides as ho killed 
them, and oried out, ‘ Bi’-smi 'liãhi, Allāhu 
akbar! In the name of God! God is most 
groat!’” 

‘Ayishah says: “The Prophet ordored a 
ram with horns to bo brought to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleop in 
blackness, and look in blackness” (by which 
he meant with black legs, black breast and 
belly, and black eyes), “and he said, ‘O 
‘Ayishah, give mea knife and sharpen it!’ 
And I did so. Then ‘the Prophet took hold 
of the ram and threw him on his side and 
slew it. And when he wag killing it he said, 
‘Jn the name of God! O Qod accopt this from 
Mubsammead, and from his children, and from 
his tribo!’ Afterwards he gave to the people 
their morning moal (rom. the slaughtered 
ram.” 

Jabir says: “Tho Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on tbo day of tho Féstival of Sacrifice, 
whichıwere black or white, and had horns, 
and were castrated; and when he turned 
their heads towards tbe Qiblah, he said, 
‘Verily I have turned my face to Him who 


Their flesh . 


to snother tradition, and also accord 
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brought the heavens and the earth into 
existenco from nothing, acco to tle 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worsbi 
ing, my life, and my death, are for God, the 

ord of the universe, who hath no partner; 
and 1 have been ordered to bolieve in one 
God, and to abandon associating. any other 
god with Him; snd [ am one of the Mas- 
lins. O God! this sacrifice is of Thee, aad 
for Thoo; advept it then from Muhammed 
and his people!* And he added, ‘In the 
name of God! the Great Godl’ and then 
killed them.” 

‘Ali said: “ The Prophet. has ordered me 
to sve that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed; and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cut, either at the top or the bottom, 


or split leagthways, or with holes made ia 


them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with-broken horns, or slit ears.” 
‘Ayishab relates that the Prophet sald: 
‘¢ Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
sacrifice, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood; for verily the anima) sacrificed wil 


vomo on the Day of Resurrection, with its 


Lorna, its hair, ite hoofs, and will make the 
scales of his actions heavy; aud verily its 
bluod reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falloth upon the ground; therefore be 
Joyful in. jt.” 

Zaid tbn Arqam relates: “ The Companions 
said, ‘Q messenger of God! what are these 
sacrifices, aud whenoe is their origin?’ He 
paid, ‘These sacrifices are conformable to 
the laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
snid, ‘O Prophet! what are our rewards 
iberefrom?’ He said, ‘There is a reward 
annoxed to every hair.’ The Companions 
then said, ‘O Prophet! what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
havé woul?’ He said, ‘There in a good 
reward also for every hair of thoir wool.’” 

(4) The following is the tenching of the 
Hidayah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the sacrifice :— 

It is the dety of avery free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a sacrifice, on 
tho ‘Idu 1-Ashi, or “ Festival of the Sacrifice,” 
provided ho be then possessed of a Nigab (es. 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Abù Hanifah, Muham- 
niad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Aba 
Yüsuf, acoording to one tradition. — 
to ashe 


Sh&A‘i, sacrifice is not an indi bjo duty, 


‘but only laudable. At-Tahāwì reporte that, 


in the opinion of Abü Hanifah, it is indispens- 
able, whilst the disciples hold it to beina 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant child. 
This is the opinion of Abi Hanifah in onè 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on a man to offer a sacrifiee 
foc hie child. In fact, socording te Abi 
Hanifah and Abi Yiisaf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 


. morni 
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selling the remaining parts that are valuable 
in their substance, such as the skin, &c. 
Muhammad, Zufar, and ash-Shéfi‘i have said 
that a father is to sacrifice on account of bis 
child at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child. The eacrifice established for one 
pereon is a goat; and that for seven, a ocw 
or a camel. If a cow be sacrificed for an 
number of people fewer than seven, it is 
lawful; but it | otherwise if secrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one of them 
should bc less than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not valid on the part of any one 
of — J a — that is rage and in 
an equal degree the property of two men 
should be saorificed by them on their own 
account, it ia lawful; and in this case they 
must divide the flesh by weight, as ñenh is 
an article of weight. If, on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, neck, and joints. 
If a on purchase a cow, with an intent to 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he after- 
wards admit six others to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable that he associate with the 
ethers at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of. 
all our doctors, as otherwise thero is a dif- 
ference of opinion. It is related from Abū 
Hanifah tuat it is abominable to admit others 
to sbare in a sacrifice after purchasing tne 
animal, for, as the purchase was made with 
a view to devotion, the sale of it is therefore 
an abomination. 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the 
morning of the dey of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for the inhabitants of a city to begin 
the anorifice until their Imfém shall have 
finished the stated prayers for the day. 
Villagers, however, may begin after break of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate the 
time. Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the performers of it 
reside in the city, it ie lawfal to begin in the 
; but if otherwise, it must be deferred 
until the stated prayers be ended. If the 
victim be slain after the prayers of the 
Mosque, and. pricr to those offered at the 

lace of sacrifice [rocaH), it is lawful, as is 
—,z, the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
lawful during three days—that ia, on the 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
days. Ash-Shafid is of opinion that it is 
lawfal on the three ensuing days. The sacri- 
fice of the day of the festival is far superior 
to any of the others. IÓ is also lawful to 
sacrifice on the nights of those days, although 
it be considered as undesirable. Moreover, 
the offe of sacrifiees on these dayo is 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate 
sam of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a sacrifice during 
the stated days, and have previously deter- 
mined npon the offering of any partioular 
goat, for instance; or, being poor, have pur- 
chased a goat for that purpore,—in either of 
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these cases it is incdmbent on him to bestow 
it alive in charity. But if he be rich, it is in 
that case incumbent on him to bestow in 
charity a sum adequate to the price, whether 
hé bavo purchased a goat with an intent to ` 
sacrifice it or not. It ie not lawful to saori- 
fice animals that are blemished, such as those 
that are blind, or lame, or so loan as to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a pon 
art of their ears or tail out off. ach, 
owever, as have a great of thelr ears 
or tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there dro, indeed, various 
opinions reported from Abi Hanifah. In 
some animale he has determined it to be the 
third; in others more than the third; and in 
others, again, only the fourth. In the vpinion 
of the two disciples, if moro than tho half 
should remain, the sacrifice ls valid, and this 
opinion has boen adopted hy tho learned Abū 
1-Lais. If an animal havo lost the third of 
its tail, or the third of its ears or cye-sight, it 
may be lawfully sacrificed; but if, in either 
of theee cases, it should have lost more than 
a third, the offering of it is not lawful. The 
rule which our doctors have laid down to 
discover in what d the eye-sight is im- . 
aired is as follows. The animal must frst 
deprived of its food for a day or two that 
it may be rendered hungry, and having then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food must 
be gradually brought towards it from a dis- 
tance, until it indicate by some emotion that 
it has discovered it. aving marked the 
particular spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye ` 
must then be bound, and the same process 
carried on, until it indicate that ft has ob- 
served it with the dofective eye. If, then, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
where the animal stood be measured, it may 
be known, from the —— they bear to 
each other, in what degree the sight is im- 
paired. 

It is not lawful to offer a sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, or a goat; for 
it ie not recorded that the Prophet, or any of 
his companions, ever sacrificed others. Baf- 
faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 
species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

If a Christian or any person whose object 
ia the flesh, and not the sacrifice, be a sHarer 
with six others, the sacrifice is not lawful on 
the part of any. It is lawful-for a person 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the flesh ' 
or to bestow it on whomsoever he pleases, 
whether rich or poor, and he may also lay it 
up in store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of the flesh of a sacrifice be 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a part of the sacrifice in payment to the 
butcher. It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sell it before the sacrifice 
be performed, but not after the sacrifice. In 
tho same manner, it ia abominable to milk 
the victim anà rell tho milk. It ie most 
advisable that the person who offers the 
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sacrifice should himself perform it, provided 
he be well acquainted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert at it, it. is then 
edvisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to commit the slaying of the 
victim to a Kitibi (a Jow or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Kitabi to slay his 
victim, it is lawful. It is otherwise where a 
person orderg'a M: an, or worshippor of fire, 
to alay hie victim, for this is inadmissible. 
(Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. iv. 76.) _ 

(5) From the foregoing references to the 
Qar’én, the Traditions, ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, al- 
Baizawi, it will appear that whilst the Mn- 
hammadan sacrifice is (1) Commemorative, 


_ having been instituted in- commemoration of 


Abraham’s willingness to offer his son} (2) 
À Dedicatory, as expreseed in the Tra- 
ditional sayings of Muhammad; and (8) 
Eucharistic, according to the verse in the 
Qur'ën already quoted, ‘‘Haply ye may give 
thanks”; that the expiatory character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 


yee h igqoounected, with the institution. Muham- 


Sind 


madaniam, true to its anti-Ohristian character, 
ores the doctrine that ‘‘ without shedding 
blood thero is no remission.” (Lev. xvii. 


h Lj; Heb. ix. 22.) 


(8) At tho birth of a chid it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim fathor to sacrifice a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony called ‘Agigah, which is colebrated 
on either the ecventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair is first shaved and its 


weight in silver given to the poor. - ‘Abdu 'l-- 


Haqq says ‘Agigah. comes from ‘agg, “to 
cut, and refers to cutting the throa of the 


_ animal, Othors refer it to outting the hair. 


- lessor 
consists of half a ga‘ of wheat, flour, or fruits, 


The idea of tho sacrifice on this occasion is 
dedigatory and eucharistic. Buraidah says, 
“We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children wero born to us, to slay sheep and 


rub the child's head with the blood; but 


when Islim came we sacrificed a sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child’s bead 
and rubbed saffron on it.” 


- SAD (ol), The fourteenth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of tho 
xxxvimth Sirah of the Qur'an, which begins 
with the letter. | 


SADAQAH (8.4), pl. sadagit. From 


gadg, ‘‘to be righteous, truthful”; Hebrew 
jas tsedek, A term used in the Qur'šn for 


« Kimagiving,” eg. Sirah ii, 265; “Kind 
speoch and pardon aro better than alms- 
g ving (sadagah) followed by annoyance, for 
od is rich and cloment.” | 
Sadagatu 'l-Fitr is the alms given on the 
estival, called tho ‘Zdu 'l-Fitr, which 


or ono sã of harley. This shtuld be dis- 
tributed to the poor before the prayers of the 


festival are said. (Hidayahk, vol. i. p. 62.) 


(100 ’L-FITk] 
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SA‘D IBN ABI WAQQAS (a 
Pü g ur). Called also Sad ibn 
Malte Ibn Wahb az-Zuhri. He was the 
seventh petson who embraced Islam, and was 
resent with Mohammad in all his battles. 
He died at ‘Atiq a.m. 55, at the age of 79, 
and was buried at al-Madinah. 


SA'D IBN MU‘AZ (jle+ Qh aa). 
Tho chiof of the Bani Aus. Ho embraced 
Islam at al Madinah after the firat pledge at 
‘Aqabah. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditoh, au. 5. (See Muir's Life 
of Mahomet,. vol. iil, 282.) 


SA‘D IBN ‘UBADAH (yp «= 
Bole). One of the Companions and 
an Ansari of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah, 
Died A.u. 15. 


SADR (jx), or Sadrw `g-Sudur. 
The chief judge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was — charged with the settib- 
meni “f réligious grants and the appoihtment 
of law officors. 


SADUM (p+). [sopom.] 


as-SAFA (dt), A hill near 
Makkah. One of the sacred piacus visited by 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. [PriLanuccs.) 


SAFAR (àe). dt. “The. void 
month.” Tho second month of the Muham- 
madan year. So called because in it the 
ancient Arabs wont forth on their predatory 
expeditions and left their houses sift. or 
empty; or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred in the autumn, 
when tho leaves of the treés were syfr, or 
“yellow.” (@hiydau 'I-Lughah, in loco) 
(monrus. } 


SAFF (t0). An even row or line 
of things 


(1) A term used for a row of persons 
standing up for prayers. 

(2 —E » the titlo of tho Lxith Sũürab 
of the Qur'an, in the 6th verse of which tho 
word occurs for the close unbroken line. of 
an army. 


as-SAFFAT (wUlsl), pl. of saffah, 
“ Ranged in ranks.” The title of the xxxvmth 
Strah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the angels aro mentioned as being 
ranged in ranks. 


SAFIYAH (ets) One of the 
wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kinānah, the Jewish chiof of Khaibar, who 
was cruelly put to death. In after years it 
{a said Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged to vontinuo his wifo, and ro 
quested that her turn might be given to 
‘Ayishah, og she wished to,be one of the 
Prophet's “ pure wives” in Paradise. ` 

SAFIYU 'LLAH (aj ge) Lu. 
“ The Oboeen of God.” A title given in the 


Traditions to Adam. the father of mankind. 
(apa. } 


SAFURA 


BAFORA' (VM-). The Zipporah 
of the Bible. The wife of Moses. According 
to Maslim Lexicons, she was the daughter of 
Bhu‘aib: [moses] 

SAFWAN IBN UMAIYAH 
(Set g Jhe). A Sahabi of reputa- 
tion. native of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day as the Khalifah ‘Ugmin. 


SAHABI (,,\m-), fem. Sabdbiyah. 
“An associate.” One of the Companions of 


Muhammad. The number of persons entitlod 


to this distinction at the time of Muhammad's 
death. ia said to have beon 144,000, the 
namber including all persons who had. ever 
served ab followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. Tho general opinion 
being that one who ombraced Islam, saw the 
Prophet and accompanied him, even fot a 
short time, is a Swhdbi, or ‘ asaociate.” 
[asHas. | 


SAHIBU 'N-NISAB (pledt elo), 
A legal term for one possessed of a certain 
estate upon which sakat, or “legal alms,” 
must be paid. Alao for one who has suf- 
ficient means to enable him to offor the sacri- 
fioe on the great festival, or to make the 
ilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
dirhems, or five camels, is held to be a 
Sahibu 'n- Nisdb, as regards zakat. 


SAHIBU 'Z-ZAMAN (yhyts-2l). 


“Lord of the Age.” A title given by the. 


Shitahs to the Imam Mahdi. (Ghiyagu `F 
Lagbah, in loco.) ees 


SAHIFAH (Asem), pl. pubuf. Lit. 
“ A small book or pamphlet.” A torm geno- 
rally used for the one hundred portions of 
scripture said to have been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch. and Abraham, although it is 
used in the Qur’és (Sarah fxxxvii. 19) for 
the Kooks of Abrahany and Moses: * Thin is 
truly written in the books (guAu/’) of old, tho 
books (suhuf) df Abraham and Noses 
[propuers.) ` 


SAHIFATU ’L-A‘MAL (Atm 
— . The “Book of Actions,” 
w 
angels (Kirdmu 'l-Këtibin) of the deeds of 
mon, and kept until the Day of Judgment; 
when the books are opened. | Qur'šn :— 

Sürah L 16: “ Whon two (sšngels).charged 
with taking accodnt shall take it, one sitting 
on the right hand and another on the left.” 

Sarah xvii. 14, 15.; “ And every man’s fate 
have We (God) fastened about his neck ; and 
on the Day of Resurrection will We bring 
forth to him a book, which shall be proffered 
to wide open: Read thy Book: There 


needeth none but thyself to make ont an 
account against thee this day.” [xrramu ‘L- 
KATRIN, BOSURRECTION. } 


SAHIHU ` ‘'LBUKHARI (eem 
vgy\eeell). The title of the first of the 
Autubu,’s-Sittuh, ar “aiz correct” books of 
traditions. received by the Sunnis. It was 


said to be made by tho recording © 
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4,900 are of. 


.bo one of the“ 
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compiled by. Aba “Abd 'llšh Muhammad ibn 
Iem&‘il al-Bukhari, who was born at Bukhi- | 
rah, a8. 194, and died at Khartang, near 

Samarkand, an. 256. It contains 9,882 tra- 
ditions, of which 2,628 are held to be of un- 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
100 books and 9,450 chapters. [taaprrioxs.] 


SAHIHU MUSLIM (ale geme). 
The title of the second of the Kutubsu ‘s-Sittah, 
or “ six correct” books of. the traditions re- 
ceived -by the Sunnis. It- was compiled -by. 
Abū '"-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjàj al- 
Qushairi, who was born at Naishāpūr, 4B. 
204, and diod a.m. 261. The collection con- 
tains 7.275 traditions, of which, it is saià. 
undisputed authority. The 
buoks and chapters of the work were not ar- 
ratiged by the compiler, but by his disciples. ` 
The most celebrated edition of this work is 
that with a commentary by Mu lye ‘d-din 

A.H. 676. 


Yahya an-Nawawi, who [TRAS 
DITIONS. } 

SAHM (pe). Iit. “An arrow 
used for drawing lots.” A torm in Muham- 
madan law for a portion of an estato allotted 


to un heir, (Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. tv. 
p. 487.) 
SAHOR (jy). ‘The meal. which 


is taken betors the. dawn of day during the 
It is called in Persian Tq'ëm-í¿- 

Sahari. In Hindistini, Sahdrgdhi. In Pashto 

Peshmani. [mamazan. ] | 


SA'IBAH (4&f.), Anything set 
at liberty, as a slavé, or she-camel, and do- 
voted to an idol. Montioned once in the 
Qur'an, Sarah v. 102: “God hath not or- 
dained anything on the subject of ef'tbah, but 
the unbelievers have invented it:” 


SA'ID IBN ZAID 
A Sahabf who embraced Is 
He was present with — ua 

ts except a . . He is held to 
engagements © ap * > 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith. Died st 


‘Aqiq, an. 51, aged 79. 


SAIFU ’LLAH (23 = “The. 
Sword of God.” A title-given by Mu ad 


to the calebreted — Ehalid ibn al-Walid. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv, ch. vili.) 


SATHUN gare). The river 
Jaxartes. Said fom =) one of the rivers 
of Eden. [mpswm.] 


SAINTS. In Mubammadan ceun- 
trios, reputed saints are very nameronps. 

ery many religious leaders obtain s great 
reputation for sa ` even before their 
deaths, but after death it is usual for the 
followers of any well-known religious teachor 
to erect a shrine over his grave, to Nght it 
up on Thursdays; and thus establish s saintly 
reputation for their departed guide, V 
disreputable persons are thas often reckon 
to have -died in the “ odotr of eznetity.” At 
Hasan Abdal in the Punjab (celebrated: in 
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the story of Lala Rookh), there is a shrine 
erected over a departed cook, who for many 
yesre lived on his peculations as keeper of 
the staging bungalow. When he died, about 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re- 
mains a shriue of some pretensions, which 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout reverence, but which, in the next, 
will be the scene of ruputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islim, tho Prophete (ambsya’) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re- 
lated by Anas, which distinctly assurts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sintulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See Afishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
Hadig, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Ohrist with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ aro admitted doctrines of Islam. 
(JEsus UBRIST. } 

The terms pir and wali are common titles 
for those who, by roputed miracles and an 
ascotio lifo, havo vstablished a reputation for 
sunotity, for whom in Persian the title bu- 
zurg is gonerally used. The titles qu/b and 
ghaug are very high orders of sanctity, whilst 
zahid and ‘abid are employed for persons who 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
and worship 

The Sifis use the word salik, “ pilgrim” or 
“ trayollor,” for one who has renounced the 
world for the “ path” of mysticism, whilst 
fagir ia a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the aight of God. Shaikh 
and mir, used for old mon, also oxpress a 
degree of reputation in the religious world; 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally con- 
forred on a convert frum Hinduism to Islam. 
Saiyid, or “lord.” is a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same._ Miyan, 
‘“ master” or “friend,” is generally used for 
the descendants ol celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 


SA‘IR (ya). “A flaming fire.” 
The special place of torment appointed for 
the Sabeans. ‘ (See al-Raghawi'’s Commentary 
on the Qur'an.) It ocours sixteen times in 
the Qur’én (Sirah iv. 11, and fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 


to any special claas. 

SAITYIBAH (45). A legal term 
for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether through divorce or the death of ber 


husband, after the tirst connection. 


SATYID (se). A term used for 
the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Fatimal by ‘Ali. The word onl 
ocours twice in the Qur’in—in Sarah iii. 84, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Sirah xii. 25, where it stands for the husband 
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of Zalikhab. According to the Maymu ‘I- 
Bihar, p. 161. i¢ means “ lord, king, exalted, 
saint, morciful, meek, husband,” &o. 

There aro two branches of Saiyids—those 
descended from al-Hasan and those descended 
from al-Husaiu (both the sona of ‘Ali.) 

Theso descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period of the dail 

rayors [PRAYERS], and they are held in a 
ubammadan countries in the highest respect, 
oe poor or degraded their position may 


e. 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persons who are not descended from Muhain- 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, &c., al- 
though it ig a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Sasyid, the term Badshah, Shah, 
Mir, and Sharif, are applied to those de- 
scended from Bibi Fatimah. 

The author of the Akhldq-i-Jalali eati- 
mated in his day the descendants of Muham- 
mad to be not less than 200,000. 


SAJDAH. (8iq~), vulg. sigdah. Lit. 
** Prostration.” 

(1) The act of worship in which the per- 
son’s forehead touches ground in pros- 
tration. [PRAYER.] 

(2) As-Sajdah, the title of the xxximd 
Sirah of the Qur'éa, in the 15th verse of 
which the word oocurs: “They only belleve 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, fall down adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 





SAJDATU 'S-SAHW (se) Sige). 
“The prostrations of forgetfulness.” Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetfyl- 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, t When any of you stand up for prayer, 
snd the devil comes to you and casts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak'ahs you have re- 
cited, then prostrate yourself twice. 


SAJDATU 'SH-SHUKR (he 


). “A prostration of thanks- 
giving.” Whena Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, ‘Holiness to God! and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity bat God! God is 
most Great!"  (Raddu ‘l-Mublar, vol i. 
p. 816.) 


SAJJADAH (Sle), The small 


x oesrpet, mat, or oloth,on which the Muslim 


prays. [JAI-MAMAZ, MUSALLA.) 


SAKHRE ( x). ane pan or devil 


who is said to have ob possession of 


— 


— — 


— — 
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Solomon's magic ring, and to have personated 
the for forty days, when dakhr tlew 
away and threw the ring into the soa, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after- 
wards caught and brought to Solomon, who 
by this means recovored hia kingdom. 


as-SAKBRAH (idl). “The 
Rook.” The sacred rock at Jorusalem on 
which the Temple was erected, and on which 
now stands the Qubbatu ’s-Sakhroh, the 
“Dome of the Rock.” known to English 
readers as the Mosque of ‘Umar. This rook 
is said to have come from Paradise, and to 
be the foundation-stone of the world, to 
have been the place of prayer of all prophets, 
and, next to the Ka'bah, the most sacred 


spot in the universe. Imam Jalalu‘d-din as- | 
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Suyüti, in his history of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem (Reynolds’ edition, p. 44), ites the fol- 
lowing traditional account of the glorious ` 
Sakhrah. 

“We are informed by Ibn al-Mangir that 
tho Rook of the Baitu 'l-Muqaddas, in tho 
days of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
thousand cubits: each cubit at that time 
being the full onbit, vis. one modern ocubit, 
ono span and one hand-broadth. Upon it 
also was a chapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 
wood, ir height twelve miles (sic); also above 
this was a network of gold, between two: 
eyelet-heads of rl and ruby, netted bv 
the women of Balka in the night, which net 
was to serve for three days; also the people 
of Emmaus were under the shadow of the 
chapel when the sun rose and the people of 


THB DOMB OF THB ROCK. (Conder.) 


Baitu 'r-Rahmah when it set, and even others 
of the valleys were under its shadow; also 
upon it wasa jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the sun; but 
when the light began to dawn its brilliancy 
was obscured; nor did all these cease until 
-~ Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized 
whatever he found there, and carried it into 
Greece. 

“ Again, by a tradition we learn that tho 
Sakhrah of Baitu ‘l-Muqaddas was raised 
aloft into the sky, to the height of twelve 


miles, and the space betweon it and heaven 
waa no more than twelve miles. All this 
remained in the same state until Greece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery over it, subse- 
uent to its devastation by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Bat when the Greeks obtained possession of 
it, they said, “Let us build thereupon a 
building far excelling that which was there 
before.” Therefore they built upon it a 
building as broad at tho base as it was 
high in the sky, and gilded it with gold. 
and silvered it with silver. Then, entering 
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thorein, they began to practise their assvoci- 
uting Paganism, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, so that not oae of thom 
came out. 

“ Therefore, when the Grecian (kii:4) saw 
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this, he summoned the Patriarch nnd hie 


ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, ‘What think ye?’ who replied, 
‘We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and theruforo will not 
receive us favourably.’ Hereupon he com- 
manded a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to thom as it had 
happened to the first; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon thom. Now 
thoir king was net with thom. Thoreforo, 
when he saw this, he assembled them a third 
time, and gaid unto them, ‘ What think ye?’ 
who said, ‘Wo think that our Lord is not 
woll pleased with us, becanse we have. not 
offered unto him abundantly; therefore he 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
‘we should greatly wish to build a third,’ 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they had.carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having dono, he assombled the 
Christians, and said unto them, ‘Do ye 
observe any dofect?’ who waid, ‘None, 
except that we must surround it with crosses 
of gold and silver.” Then all the peoplé 
entered it, to oad und oito (sacred things). 
Having bathed and perfumed themselves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, ae the others had 
done beiore them ; whereupon down fell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
usked their counsel ahout what he should do. 
But iheir dread was vory groat; and whilst 
they woro doliborating, thoro vamo up to 
them a very old man, in a white robo and a 
biack turban; his back was bent double and 
be was leaning upon a staff. So he said, 
‘O Christian people, listen to mo! listen to 
me! for I am the oldest of any of you in 
-years, and have now come forth from among 
‘Ihe ‘retired votariea of religion, in ordor to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accnrsed, and ail hali- 
ness bath departod from it, and hath been 
transferred to this (other) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you will never 
seo mé siter this day, for ever. Do, there- 
fore, with a good will that which I shall ‘tell 
you.’ Thus he cheated them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the ruck, and tv build with its 
stonos upon the place which he commended 
them. ` 

‘So whilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed; and they saw him no 
more. Thereupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, ‘This is the Great 
Word. Then they demolished the Mosques, 
and curried away the colymns and the stones, 
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and all the rest, and built therewith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which is in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man coinmanded them, 
‘When ye have finished their building apon 
this placo, then take that placo whose owners 
aro accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sewer to receive 
your dung, By this thoy gratified their 
Lord. Also thoy did this, as follows: At 
certain scasons, allthe filth and excrement 
was gent in vessels from Constantinople, and 
was at a certain timo all thrown upon the 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Mu- 
hammad (the peace and blessing of God be 


with bim !), and brought him by night there- 


unto; which he did on account of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-excellence. We learn, also, that 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will chango 
the Sakbrah into white coral, enlarging it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go ‘from that Rock to heaven or hell, 
accor to that great word, ‘There shall 
be a tiure when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall tam 
white ; the soil shall bo of silver; no pol- 
lution shall over dwell thereon.’ Now from 
‘A'ish (may the satisfying favour of God rest 
upon him !), I said, ‘O apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an- 
othor earth, and this sky shall change, where 
shall men be on that day?’ He replied, 
‘Upon the bridge ag-Sirat.’ Again, a certain 
divine says, ‘that in the Law, God gays to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, “Thou art my 
seat; thou art near to me; from thy founda- 
sion havo I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
earth, and all the distant inaccessible moun- 
tains aro boneath thee. Who dies within 
thooo is as if he died within tho world of 
heaven, aud who dies around the is us if be 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which shall obliterate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sons of 
Adam, and al} their footsteps. Also I wil 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
prophets; and I will wash thee: until I leave 
thee like milk; and J will fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above the thick-gathering 
clouds of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to thee thy support 
and thy virtue; upon thoe will I cause to 
descend my spirits and my angels, to worship 
within thee ; nor shall any one of tbe sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment, And whosoever shall look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ‘ Blessed be 
the face of him who devoutly worships and 
adorey in theo!’ Upon thee will I place walls 
of light aud a hodge of thivk clouds—fvo 
walls of ruby and pearl.”’ Also from the 
Book of Psalms, ‘Great and glorious art 
thou, thou threshing-floor! Unto thco shall 
be the general assemblage: from thee shal] 
all men rise from death.’ Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock of 
the Holy Abode, ‘ Who loveth thee, him will 
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I leve; who loccth thee, loveth me; who 
hateth thee, him wil] hate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
thee until I forget my eyes. Whoso prayeth 
within thee two rak‘ahs, him will-I cause to 
cast off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as 
I brought him from his mother's womb, unless 
he return to his sins, beginning them. afresh.’ 
This is also a tradition of old standing: ‘I 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone 
who dwelle therein, that all the days of -his 
life the bread of corn and olive-oil never 
shall fail him; nor shell the days and the 
nights fail.to bring that time, when, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, I will cause to 
descond upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment—the whole company of risen mior- 
tals.’ There iss tradition that Muqutil Ibn 
Snlaiman came to this Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rook; 
and we had assembled there in great numbers; 
he was reading and we were listening. Thon 
camo forward ‘Ali Ibn al-Badawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippers-upon the pavement. 


This greatly afflicted him, and he said to 


those around him, “ Make an opening for me.” 
Then the peoplo opened on oach side, and ho 
made a threatening motion with his hand to 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 
“Tread more gently! That place at whic 

Muagitil is"—pointing with his hand—" and 
on which thou art stamping, ie the very place 
redolent of Heaven's breezes; and there in not 
a spot all around it—not a spot within its 
precincts a hand's-breadth saquare—wherein 
some commissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed.”’ Now from the mother of 
‘Abdu láb, daughter of Khalid, from her 
mother,‘ the moment is surely fixed, when 
the Ka‘bah shall be led as a bride to the 
Sakhrah, and shall — her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and ® her turban.’ 
Also it is said that the Sakbrab is the middlo 
of the Moeque; it is cut off from svory 
touching su e on all sides. No one 


suppo rts it but Ho who supports and holds 
up the sky; do that nothing falls thence but 


by His good permission; also upon the upper 
art of the west side todd the Pro n (the 
) on 


— and peace of God be with 
the night when he rode al-Buriq. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him; and upon the other side are the marks 
of the'angels’ fingers, who held it up when it 
shook ; beneath it is a deep hole cut ont on 
each side, over which is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion. ‘I ronolved,’ 
says a certain author, ‘one day to enter it, 
in greàt fear lost it should fall upon me, on 
account of the sins I had contracted ; then 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom quite freo 
from sin. Then I ‘began to reffoct upon 
‘entering. Then I said, “ — they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
ín a hurry ; a little delay may facilitate tho 
matter.” So I mado úp my mind to enter; 
and entering, I saw thé Wonder of Wonders; 
the Rock supported in its porition or conrer 


tho article on JERUSALEM. 
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on every sido; for I saw it soparated from 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
touched it. Some of tho sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present in a 
stone divided from the Rook, right over 
Ainet it, on tho other side, west of the 
bish; it fs upon a pillar. Also the Rock 
is now almost abutting upon the sido of tko 
crypt, only divided from it by that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the Qiblah. This gate, also, is 
disjointed ftom the base of the Qiblah; it is 
Between the two. Below the gate of the crypt 
is a stoné staircase, whereby.one may descend 
into the orypt. In the midst of thie crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Rock; {tt is upon the eastern pide. 


+ Thero are also columna of marble abatting 


on the lower side n the path of. the rows 
of trees upon the eide of the Qiblah, and on 
thte other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock; these are to hinder 
it from shaking on the side of the Qiblah. 
There are buildings beaides these. There is 
a building in the Chapel of the Rook. Be 
neath the ghapil; tho spo marked by the 
angoli’ fi s in the Rook, on thé western 
side, divided from the print of the glorious 
Foot above-mentioned, very nar to it, over 
aginn tho western gate, at the end.” (Aist. 

erusalem, from the Arabio MS, of Jalalu 'd- 
din as-SuyQti, Reynolds’ ed. 1888.) 

Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, vol. i. 
p. 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under ‘Umar took possession of the Holy 
Oity a.p. 686, and the Khalifah determined . 
to erect a mhosque upon the site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Maslim historians, will be found in 
The historians 
of the crusades all speak of this great 
Sakhrab as the Templum Domini, and describe 
its form and the rook within it. (Will. Tyr., 
8, 2, ib. 12,7. Jae. de Vitriae, c. 62.) 

Lient. E R Conder, R.E. remarks that 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to that ohseure 
period of Saracenig art, when-the Arabs hed 
not yet oreated an architectural style of 
thoir own, ahd when they were in the habit of 
op oing eee architects to build their 
mosques. Tho Dome of the Rock, Lieut. Oon- 
der says, ix not a mosque, as it is sometimes 
wrongly called, but a “ station” in the-outer-. 
court of the Madjidn 'l-Aqaa. 

We are indebted to this writer for the fol- 
lowing account of the gradual growth of the 
present building (Tent Work in Palestine, 


| vol. ii. p. 820 


— I 

“In A.D. aft the Caliph El Manitn restored 
the Dome of the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
onclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it its 
present appearance. The beams in the roof 
of the arcado bear, as. aboveestated, tho date 
918 a.p.; -a well-carvell wooden cornice, 
hidden by the present ceiling, must thot 


“have been visible beneath them. 


‘In 1016 dn. the buildt 


Was pa 
dostroyed hy earthquake. 


rtly 
o this date 
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belong restorations of the original mosaics 
in the domo, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present woud. work of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, son of the Sultan Hakem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.p. 

“Tho placo noxt foll into the bands of 
the Orusaders, who ohristenod it Templum 
Domini, and ostablished in 1112 a.p. a chapter 
of Ounons. 

‘The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works wero 
carried on from 1115 a.p. to 1136 A.D. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them—abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain, The exterior of the same wall is 


surmounted by a parapot, with dwarf pillars ` 


and arches, which ia first. mentioned by John 
of Wurtzburg, but must be as old as the 
round arches of the windows below. The 
Crusaders would seem to have filled up the 
parapet arches, and to have ornamented 
tne whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethlo- 
vom. 

“Jn 1187 a.n. Saladiu won tho city, tore 
up the altar, and once more cxposed the 
bare rock, covered up the frescoes with 
marble slabs, and restored and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
` dating 1189 ap. 

“In 1318 a.D. the lead outside and the 
gilding within were restored by Nakr ed Din, 
as evidenced by an inscription. 

“In 1520 a.p. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocks of the columns 
with marble. The woodon cornice, attached 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this poriod, and the al ftly-pointed marhle 
casing of the archos undor the dome is pro- 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 a.p. The whole exterior 
was at this time covered with Kish4ni tiles, 
attached hy copper hooks, 9s evidenced by 
inscriptiona dated 1561 a.D. The doors were 
restored in 1664 a.p., as also shown by in- 
scriptions. 

“The date af the beautiful wooden ceiling 
of the cloisters 1s not known. but it partly 
covers the Oufic inscription, and this dates 
72 aH. (688 a.D.), and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 918 a.p. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli- 
man. 

‘Tn 1830 a.p. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1378-75 a.v, the late Abdu 'l-Aziz, repairod 
tho Dome, and the latter period was ono 
wpecially valuable for those who wished to 
study the history of the place. 

“Such in a plain statement of the gradual 
growth of the building. The dates of the 
various inscriptions on the walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock.” [JRRUSALEM.]) 
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SAKINAH (LeS). A word 
which occurs in the Qur'in five times. (1) 
For that which was in the Ark of the Covenant, 
Sirah ii. 249: “The sign of his (Sauls) 
kingdom ia that there shall come to you the 
Ark (Tabit) with the sakinah in it from your 


Lord, and the relics that tbe family of Moses 


and the family of Aaron Idft, and the angels 
bear it.” With reference to this verse, al- 
Baizéwi, tho great Muslin commentator, 
says: “The ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabio 
Taurdt, namely, the Torah, or Law), which was 
made of bcx-wood and gilded over with gold, 
and was three cubits long and two wide, and 
in it was ‘the sakinah from your Lord.’ The 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was (rangutliity and peace, namely, the 
Taurat (Booka of Moses), because when 
Moses went forth to war ho always took the 
Ark with him, which gave repose to the 
hearts of the children of Israel. But some 
say that within that Ark there was an idol 
made either of emorald or sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings; 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
say that the Ark contained images of the 
propbots, from Adam to Moses. Others 
assert that the meaning‘of sakinah is ‘ know- 
lodge and sinoority.’ Othors, that the Ark 
contained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron’s turban.” (Tafsiru 'l 
Baizawi, Fleischer’s ed., vol. ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It is also used in the Qur'an for help 
and confidence or grace. Sirah xlviii. 26: 
“ When those who misbelieved put in their 
hearts pique—the pique of ignorante—and 
God sent down His Sakinah upon His Apostle 
and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to the word of piety.” Al-Baigam 
says that in this verse the word sakinah 
means the tranquillity and repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in all Arabic dio- 
tionaries. 


Tho word occurs in three other places in 
a similar sense :— 


Sürah ix. 26 : “ tod sent down His Sakinah 
upon Hie Apostle and upon the believers, 
and sont down annios which ye could not see, 
and punished those who did not believe.” 


Sirah ix. 40 ; “God sent down His Sakinah | 
upon him, and aided him with hosts.” 


Sarah xviii, 2: “It is He who sent down 
the sakinah into the hearts of believers, that 
they might have faith added to faith.” 


None of the Muslim commentators scem ty 
understand that tho Arabio u K. Sakinah is 


identical with the'Hobrew p599} Shechinah, 


v ° 
a toru which, although not found in the 
Bible, Las boen used by the later Jews, and 
borrowed by tho Christians from them, to 
express tho visible Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between the Cherubin on the Mercy Seat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Rabbinical writers identify the 
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Sheehivak with the Holy Spirit, and some 
Christian writers’ have thought that the three 
fold exqrebsion for the lamy—the -Lord, the 
Byla of the Lord, andthe Sheckinah indi. 
and the — whithe of a trinity of persons 
mitha God head. 

For the Tahnndiun viowsa regarding the 
Bhecltinnh, the Mnglish reader con rofer to 


Dr -Herehon's. Tolwudie Miscellany (Trihner 


& Co . London) ` 


BALAF (4). (1) Ancesters men 
of reputé for piety and faith in past generations, 
(25 Money lent without interest. [BALAM J 


NALAM"( pke). A contract: invol 
ing an tiomediate payment of the price, and 
admitting a delay in the deliver, of the arti- 
clee pur. hesed. The word used in tho Hadis 
ie gensrally ealaf., In 2 sale of thi» kind, the 
seller is called. dwusallom ilai hi; the pur- 
chaser rabbu s salum, and the goods par 
“hased, musadkerm-fEhi. (Kitabu't-Tatrifat:) 

as-SALAM (¿Y ). The 
Vosee(ful) one. (1) One of tho ninety-nine 


‘names or attribates of God, 16, vcoure orice - 


tm the Quran, Surah hz. 00; 4 He ie God. 
tuen whom tholo is.no other: ` the Posoe- 
fil.” Al-Baisåwt explains the word sea Ilo 
who js frée fiom on Joss or harm” 
Vet ba 3) 
2' (g 
(2) — 'alai-kum (asta pit), 


The peace be on you.” the common saluta. 


tino smongtt Muslime. (satctarron]. 


aeSALAT (82d, in construction 
fredtieritly spelled %-), pl. salawdt. 
The term upad in tho Quru, an well an 
amongst all. Muslims in every part of tho 
wore? for the Itturgical form of prayer, 
which ts reeited tive times 4 day, an accoant 
of which is given in the article on eraven. 
.. a equtyalent tn Persian and Uru is names, 
“hich fhs hoeo corrupted into saxz by the 

foNene, The word odcura with this mean 
ing in the Qar'én, Sfirab fi. 9890: “' Ohaervé 
the prayers,” and in very many other places.‘ It 
has also the meaning of prayer or ication 
in its general sense, e.g. Buz ix: 104: “ Pray 
for thom, of a trath thy prayers aliall assure 
their minds” Also Nessing,e,g. Sirah xxxili. 

6: “Verily God and Hin Angels bless (not 
“pray for,” an rendered by Palmer) tho Pra- 
Mbot” (Seo Lane's Dictionary, in loco.) 

The werd sacat ocours with various com- 
bingtions aved to A differont periods, 
and also spécial occasions of prayer 

Tho Avo slstad liturgica! prayers which 
re held to. be of divine institutivn : - 

l —— I Zuar, the moridian preayor. 
3 atu ‘l-‘Agr, the afternoen prayer. 
$) alitu *l-Mughnid, the surinel pruyer. 
N ‘Isha’, the night prayer 
atu 'l-Bujr, the prayer st dawn. 
Obs. The midday prayer ia reokoned the 


us in order.) . 
iso for the threo volentary dsily litur- 


i ers. =— 
W Balau, l-Jekräq, when tho sun hes wal] 
son, 
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2) Saldth 'l- Zul, about ll AM. 

(3) Salatü'[ Tahafjad after midnight. 

Liturgical prayera said op special: occa. 
sions are given Lelow. [PRATER. 

SALÀTU ’L RAJAR (hw °) 
¢ Prayor of necessity.” Four-rak-alt pravars, 
or, —— some Uwelvo.rak'ahs reovutod 


after the ni er. in timas. of necessity. 
or trouble - Vidhi Muhtar, vol i p119. 


SALATU AHJDAIN ( sssi 53), 
“Prayers of the two  tivsls- - The two 
rak prayers resited on the twò Mnhem- 
inden festivala, the- ‘Idu- I-Fitr and tha 
ldu 1 Asba. | 
_SALATU ‘L-8IFIKHARAH (2% 
Asas). Lit. “ Prayer for conetinat: 


‘ng favour.” Two rak’ahs recited for suc- 


cess In an undertaking. Jabir:«rolatcs that 
Mubarmmad taught him Jstikheruh and that 
after reciting two rak ahs he should thua sup- 
Houle God. “O God. I eeek Thy good help 
mThy great wisdom. I prey for ability to 
act trivough Thy pores - ask this thing of 
thy goodness Thou knowest, but I know 
not. Thou art powerful, bat | ama. Thou 
art knower of sectéte. “O God, if Thou 
knowest that the matter which T am about 
to undertake in good for my religion, for my 
life, forsiny future then mako it easy, and 
prosper mé in it.. But if tt ls bad for my 
religion Iny bfe and my ‘uture then put, it 
away from me and show me what is good.” 
(Mishkét, book iv. 40.) 


-SALATU ‘li. ISTISQA’ (0&3) 


` Mao), from saqgy, “ Watering” — 


Two rak‘ah prayers rooited in the time of 
dearth. 

SALATU- 'L HNAZAH 
Tt}, The funeral  rervice. 
(BURIAL OF THB ORAN JINARAM 

SALATU 'L-JUM AH (#. 93! bts); 
Lit “ The pers of assembly The Friday 
Prayer. It oonsiste of two rak’ahs recited 


at the time Of zur, or midday prayer on 


Bridsy. [TRIDAY, KHUTRAIL] 


SALATU 'I KHAUF ( yat ke). 
The “Prayer of Fear.” Two rak'ahs of 
prayers recited first by one regiment and 
then by another in timo of war, when, ths 
usual prayers cannot be recited for fear of 
the onomy. Thoae preyora aro founded upon 
an tyjanction in the Quran, Surah iv, 102: 
“And whet yo go tu war in the land it shall 
be no sin for you to curtafl yourprayers, if yo 
fear that the unemy come upon you.” Tlus was 
also the Talmudio law (7'r, Berachoth iv 4), 
“Heo that goeth in a dangerous place may 
pray s short prayer 


SALATU 'L-KHUSUF (ihe 
weil) Prayerssaid at an eclipés 
of the moa, consisting of two rak’ahs of 
preyer .(Mishkat, book iv. ch.li.) 
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SALATU 'L- KUSOF (~,-5!\ ab) 


Prayers al an eclipse of the sun, consisting 
A TS rak'ahs of prayer. (Mishkat, book iv 
oh. Ji, 


SALATU 'L-MA RİZ (cyt dhe) 
" Prayer of the sick” When a person is 
too sick to atand up in the usual prayers, 
is allowed to recite them either ina reclining 
or sitting posturo, provided he perfomos the 
uaual ablutions. It fy ruled that he shall in 
such a cage make tho prostrationa. &c .men 
tally. (Raddul Bfuhtar. vol, i p. 891.) - 


SALATU 'L-WITR (Jp) Bo). 
The Witr prayers. The word sitr means 
elther a anit, or an odd number. and is used 
for either a single or at number of rak‘ab 
prayera recited after the evening prayer 
(‘isha’), | Mishkat, book iv. oh. as). 

There is considerable controversy smongst 
tho learned doctors as to whether it is farz. 
wäjib, of sunnah, but it is gonersily beld to 
be sunnah, i.e. founded on the example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command 
Amongst the Hanafi sect, it is also known as 
Qunutu 'l. Witr, but the Shafits recite the 
Qunùt separately. 

SALATU 'R-RAGHAIB (i 
Sia!) “A prayer for things de 
aired.’ Two rak'sh prayers recited by ane 
who desiros some object in this world. Aoc- 
cording to the orthodox, {t is. forbidden in 
Islam, (Raddy 'l-MuAtar, vol. i, p 717.) It 
ie recited by some persons ih the first’ week 
of the month Rajab. 


SALATU 'S-SAFAR (jtult 8s), 
Prayers of trayel. <A shortened recilal of 
prayer allowed to travellers, It is founded 
on „ tradition by Ya'ls ibn Umalyah who 
says, “Ò eaid to ‘nar, ‘God hath said 
“When ye go to war io the Jand it shal] be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if ye 
fear that tho infidels may attack you”: but 
now verily wo are safe in this journey, and 
yet we shorten our prayera’ Umar replied 
*T also wohdored at the thing that aston shed 
you but the Prophet said, God halh dane 
you a kindness in curtailing your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn 
volled with the Propbet, and he.did not say 
more than two rak‘ebs of prayer, and Abd 
Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Usmin did the same.’ 
Ibn ‘Abbas says, ‘The Prophet used: to say 
ona journey the noon and allernoon prayer 
tugether, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together? ® (Mishkat, book iv ch xiii.) 

The established prayers for 2 traveller are, 
therefore, two rek‘hhe instead of the four farg 
rak'aha sv the noon and afternoon and evon- 
ing prayers, and the usual two /arz at the 
morning und the usual three /arz at the aun- 
set yers. all voluntary prayere being 
omitted = ( Raddu ‘l-Muhtér, vol. i, p. 821,) 


SALATU "T'TARAWIH (i) 
os\lt). “Prayer of rest So called 


because of the pause or rest made for ejaci: 


‘Umar says, ‘I tra- 


SALI 


lations between every (our rak‘ahs. (fAbae . 
P- HWaqq.) . Z: 

Twenty rak‘ah prayers recited after thenight 
prayer during the month of Ramazén. ey 
sre often followed with recitations known as 
atkrs (71KR), and form an exciting service of 
devotion, The Imim recites the Tardwthk 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Aba Hursirah saye: “The Prophet used 
tp encourage people. io say hight payers in 
Ramazán witboat ordering them positively, 
end would say. He who stands up in prayer 
at night. for the re of obtaining reward, 
will havo oll his sins pardoned’; ‘then tha 
Prophet died, leaving the ers of Ramagin 
in this way.” 1t is said ‘Omar instituted tha 
— custom of reciting the twenty rak‘sha, 

Mishkat, book iv. ch xxxvill.) [Ramazan] 


SALATU 'T-TASBIH (pred the), 

Prayer of praise” A form of prayer 
founded on tho following tradition relisted by 
Ton Abbas who ssys:— 

“ Verily the Prophet said to miy father, *O 
Abbas! O my-uncle! shall I not Bivd'lo you. 
shall I not present unte you, shall 1 not in. 
form you of a.thing whioh covers acts of sin? 
When you perform it, God will lorgivo your 
sins, your former-sins, and your latter sins, 
and hose bins whioh you did unkoqwingly, 
and those whioh. you did. knowingly, your 
great sins, snd your small sins, your disclosed: 
sins and your conosaled eins? Tt is this 


; namely, that yoo recite (our rak‘ahs oj 


t 


prayer, aud in each rak-sh recite the Fatihaim 
I Kitab (i.e. the Entrodactory chapter of 
the Qur'in), and some other SArah ol 
the Qoran; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Quran in the mos 
of Qiyám, then sey ,* Holiness to God ! * (Sub 
j Praise be to God!” (We 
'l Hamdu li lahi), ond “There is no del 
bat God!” (Wa le (gha'illa huwa,,and “0 
— reat!” (Wa ‘Uahu Akbar, , Gfleen 
mes. jon perform a ruki' nnd. recite it 
ten times; then raise wp your ead and 
aay it ten times. then inake tho sejdah and 
say it ten times ; then raisp your heed end sa 
it [en times, then make another anjdah a< 
ssy il ten timos, then raise yoor. heed sgain 
snd aay it ton times: sitogother seveniy-fivo 
limes fa overy rak‘ah; and do this'in each of 
the rak‘sh, Jf you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, bot if nol, 
do it onoe every Friday, and if not each week 
then aay it once a month, and if not ance a 
moth, i hen aay it onca a year, and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your somime. * 
(Mishhdt, book (v. ah, xli. 
The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
the mochanical character of the Muali- reli. 
ion as regards ils system of devotion 
ziun 


SALE, 'The Law of 

SALIB (~alo) 
cross.” (cross.) 

SALIE (on). À prophet men- 


tioned in the Quran (Sarab vil. 71). who was 
sent to the trihes ‘Ad and Samad Al- 


[Bas] 
“A crucifix; a. 


SALIK 


Beisawi say he was the son of ‘Ubaid, the 
son of Anaf, the eon of Masih. the son of 
Ubaid. the son df Hizir, the son of Semud. 
Bochan thinks he must be, the Pileg of 
Genesia xi 16. D’Herbelot, makes him* the 
Salah of Genesis xi. 13 

The tollo ‘ja the account of him in the 

rin. with the cotomentaters romarks in 
italics (soe Lane's Seiection 2nd ed by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole) :— 
. And We sent nnto the tribe of Thamood 
thar brother Bálih. He said. Q my people 
wsiship Ged. .Ya kavo no othar deity, ber 
Him, ` A miracnlons proot qf 'my veratity hate 
eome unto you from yoar Lord thisaher 
amel of God bemg a sign unto yvh [He- 
hod eauded her ot heir demand, to cohn forh 
drom tke heart af a rock.) Therefore let ber 
teod in (Jod’s earth. and de herine Darm lest 
a painfal pnhishment seize yeu. And remom- 
ber How He. hath appointed you icegerenfe 
in the earth after [the tribe of] 
given you a. hahitation it the “hearth ye 
make yourselyes, on Hs plains. pavilion 
feherein ye dyed! in sumarr, and evt tho inonu- 
tains into houses wherein y dweh in wmter. 
Rometnber then the benefits of. Ged, and do 
not ovil in the orth. acting corrnptly --The 
chieta who were ehited with pride embng his 

e. said unto. these: whe were eetaemad 
, amely, to tbose whe had believed 

among thom, Do ye know that Salih hath beeti 
gent wnto (his? And thoy anny the she- 
camel (Kudd” e son of part doing so by 
thort order an alayi her with the sword) 
aod thoy impiouniy tranagreseetl the om 
mand nf their Lard, and said, O Salil, b 
upon as that punisheeat vith which thot 
threatenoaf us fon killing her, if thou be [ons] 
of tha apontlos, And the violent convalstun 
@ r make and a ery fiom heaven) 
asralied thom, arid fn the morning they were 
in their dwellliygn prostrate and dead So he 
tarurd away from them, ond said, Q my 
people I have bronght anto yea the mossa 
of my Lord dnd givor yon eithiul counsel ; 
but ye lowed not feithfal cousséllors:” 
Sarah vii. 71 77) 


SALIK (A). Lu A”tra- 
ellar. A term usted by ‘he treeties for 
devotes. or one whe has started on tile hea 

veuly journey; [sorz}. 


SALSABIL — ). Lit The 
sortly flowing. ( foontain in Paradies, 
mentioncå in tho Quran jo Sirah Ixxvi. 10, 
and from which tho Bf{nslima in heaven are 
said to driuk. “AÁ spring therein named 
Salsabil, and thero aball go rbund. abeut 
them iwmortal boys ” 


SALUTATIONS. Arabio as-salám 
(plot), “peace.” Taslim (p3), Heb. 
iby shalom, the rct of giving the prayer 
of peace; pi. taslimat. The duty of giving 
and retuming a salutation is founded om ex- 


presen Injanctions im the Qur du. 
Sñcah xxiv. 61 “When ye euter honsey 


' fact, and 
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then greet each other with a nalutetion from 
God tha Blessed and the Good” 

| Sdrah iv. 88. “When yo are saiuted with. 
a Salutation, salate yo with a better ‘han It, 
or return thn samé salutation.” 

“ALi saye that Mubamoud establinbed it as 
an ineumbeut duty tliat ene. Moalins shoald 
salute another, [prrran.} The ordinar 
salutation of the Müalim ia * — salad. 
kum? ie. “ The porie dron you” Àn the 
saal 1oply izire Wo Xalat kum as salamor 


on yon also be the pesai. - 
acs orl of | the alutation es 
diven m @ traditinn by Abu, Hurarieb ar 


relates that the Prophet said. 
od erestet Adarh in a awen kenene, 
andhis stad re was sixty cubits: aud God 
said to Adam, Goiland salute that party 
angels who are itting down, and listen 
totheir ana wer for vorily it shall be the 
aslucicou and repty for you and yoar'chil- 
— — thea a and — tho 
angels, ‘as-Saktan olai- . Le,‘ The peace 
be on you, and the abgols replied, ‘as- 
Sates ‘aldika w. rahmatu ‘âk,’ i.e. ' Tho 
peacg be on thee. and the morcy of God’” 
This Jora: ia now usually giron tn roply 
+ ny” peraons = (Sehthu '? Bukhar 
9 9. 


. Muhammad iusiructed hia pooplo as followa 
regarding he vse of the saldtatjon :— 

“Tbe gerson riding must salúte ono on 

© whois walking must salute those 

who are aitting, and the small must salute 
the larger, aud the poreon-of higher d 
the lower. It is therofore a religions daty 
for the person of high degree, when moet- 
ee one of a lower degree; thd giving of the 
Am buing regarded-ae a benodiotion. For,” 
says Mahammad, * tho nearest peoplé to God 
aro dhoee who salute frst, When a party is 
passing: it  suilleient if one of them give the 
Salufation and, in like mannér, itds énfficient 
j one of the party velarn it of thives sitting 

own.” 

Tho Jews in the tine of Muhammad seem 
o Eavo ciado the alutation a subject of ah 

wahoe to Muhammad : for it ie related when 
Brey went teahe Prophet thay used to say, 
a Åe damm ‘atai-ka,. “On you be puison. 
[o which the Prophet always replied, “ Wa 
elai ko,” And on you.” 

 Uramah-. ibn Zaid saya: -Tho Prophet 
chee pussod »a wixed assumbly of Maslim 

heists, idolaters, and Jews, and, ho gave 
ho salutation: bur he meant it only for the 
Muslims.” 

Jarit rotates that on àno ocoanon the Pro- 
phat mot a party of women, aud yave them 
the salutation. Bot thie le contrary. to the 
uguel practico of Muhammadans3 and ‘Abdu 
t-Hsqq, in hie commentary on thie tradition, 
says» Thie practice was peeallar to the 
Prophet, for the liaws of Islam forbid a man 
saluting 4 woman unless sho ie old.” 

Jn the Bast it is usual to raise the right 
hand (the raising,of the left and being dir- 
tespeetin{, as it is the band used for logal 
abluttons) when giving the Salim, bub this 
ovetom, common though it be, je het in no- 
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cordance with the traditions. For Amribn 
Sha-ail relates from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, { He ig nol of us, who hkens 
himeolf to avothéy Do nat copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For & 
Jew’s salatatiou is by raising lis fingers, and 
the. Christions sslute with the palu: of the 
nend  (Alishkat, bouk xxii. ch. i.) 

In Centra! Auia, the salutation is yenerelly 
piven without any inotion of the. bady, in 
eacordanve with the above tradition. 


SALVATION. The Arabio word 
najat (tr), salvation ` only occurs 
once in the Qusau namely Sirah xi. 44 
QO my pesple!. how is it that 1 bid you to 
salvation, init that ye bid me -to the fire?” 
Nor is the word penmally used in Musliw 
worke of divinity aithough the orthodox seot 
‘of Muslinis olaims for itself the title of Nujt- 
yah, er those who are being saved. . 
The word mayhfrah. forgiveness,” is fre- 
quentiy used ‘in the Qur'ñu to oxprese what 
Chrietigns understand by “sulyalion’ , also 
Isldm, Imon, s03 Din, worde which express 
the ides of a state of salvalion. 
According fo Islam, a man obtains salva 
tion by a recital of thy Kulimah, or oreod, 
bor ifshe be ay evil deer, he wall suffer the 
paing ofa puryatorial fixe nulil his sins aro 
atoned for , whilst he who has not accepted 
the Muslinr crecd will endure’ tno painn of 
everlasting pnuishment. [Aut]: 


AB.SA MAI) (s. Y) `“ The Eternal ” 
One of the-ninety-nine names ur attributes of 
God It ooours onoo In the Qur'an, Sirah 
ozi “Qad tbo Fternal 

In its original meaning, it implies a lort, 
heoaune one repairs to him {a exigonetes ; of 
when appliod to God, hooanay affaits: are 
etaved ur rested oo Him. loner, . according 
. to al Mubkum. tn loco, aad tho Lisanu ‘+-Arad, 
it signities the Being that continues for aver— 
the Eternal One 


SAMAHAH (Ss) 
ORNCR } | 


SAMARITAN [AS-8AwIRE]. 
as-SAMI (aot) “Ihe Ilearer.” 


One of the ninaty-nine usmes or attributge of 
God The word frequoutly recours in the 
Qur'an. 

A48-BAMIR (S--) Mentioned 
in the Qur'an (Biirah xx dy : % Ag Sdunicl 
‘has led them astray as the person who 


[ BBNEE1 


mado tie golden calf for the Children of. 


Teracl Iu Paofesser.Palmen's translation, it 
ls rendered “the Samaritan,” which ja c 
cording tu al-Raisawi, who says his naine 
was Muvalibu Zafar, of tho tribo of Suvari 
tans. -[uosk61 


SAMUEL Arahio Tehmuawi! 


({Ryeel), or Shamunt; Heb. bean, 


seferred-to m the Qur sn (Sirah li, #47) as 
“the prophet ” whom the Ohildrer of 


SARACEN 


Israel said “ Raize for us a King, and we 
will ghi tor him iu Gods way.” 

Husain, the comniuntater, sayy il is not 
gus certain wbo he was, He was either 

isha ibn (Taye or poou ne Sullya,or 
Ishmawil. n fsir-i- Husaini, 5 

Tho Gani ice his ane aS) š 


-bul suv it wes origmally Jsmacl, and that tho 


meaning is the samo. 


SANA ` (ñas). A ety iu al 
Yuman. the Viceroy of whieb, Abrahaju 'I 


_ Ashran, au Abyssinian Oblristian, marched 


with a large army and some elephants upon 
Makkah, with the intention of dostraying the 
Toinple (see Qur'in, Sirah ov.) in the year 
Muhammad was born. Hence the year was 
known as thst of the Elophant. 


SANAD (a) Lit, “That: on 
which ono resta, aa a pillar or cnehion.” An 
anthority ; a document, a warrant, A term 
used in Mostim law 


SANAM (wa); pl- aynum. The 
word, used in the i ràn for ao idol, eg. 
Strab xiv. 38; “Turn me and my sons away: 
from serving idols” [100us.) ` 


SANOTUARY The Prophet for. 
budo pnttiag a murderer to death fawd 
moaquo, but he may be tuken by foroo trom 
the mosque and sluin vatside thy bu 
The same rule applies to persons guilty 
theft, (Afishkat, book iv. ch viii.) - = 

Tho qustom o( sanotuary was derived from 
the Levitical law of refuge The six cities boing 
established us citivs of rofuge for tho invo 
luntary mnoslayor. Tho altar of bunt offer 
Ings was also a place uf.tefugo for those who. 


~ hat! nndesiguedly commitied ainxller offencas 
| (Deut,. xix. 11,12; Josbua xx.) Acoarding 


to Lecky (European Morals, vol. ii. p. 42) 
the right of sanctuary was possọ-sed i the 
Imperial etatves and by the Pagan temples. 
Bingham ( — vol. fi. p. 654) sayo it 
soemo to have been intruduced into the Ohrus 
tian Ohutoh by Ounstantine. 


SANDALS. ([snoxs.] 
SAQAR (ks) “A goorohiu 


heat" According to. the commentator 8 
Baghawi it is the spacial division of heil set 
apart for the Magi., It is mentioned thusuu 
tho Qurán.— 

Sarah liv. #8; ‘Taste yo the touoh of 
— | : 

. Borah 1xxiv. 20 “ [ vill brolí bun ín saqarl 
And what skall make tuco hnow whet 


ia?” It leavoth nonght and spa eth noug t 


blackeuing tbe skin of nau, 


SARACEN. A term used by 
(iristian weitors for tho ivllowors of Makam- 
nad, and appliod not only to the Arabs, but 
to the Turks and oiber Muslin nations. 

There is much uncortaiuty gs to the origin 
of this word. The word >x ó Was 
used by I tolemy end Pliny, and‘also by am. 
ovanus and Procopius, for certain Orieutal 


tribes, long before the death-of Muhammad 


SARAH 


(see Gibbon) Seme etymolebiste derive it 
from the Arabic skarg," the rising sun, the 


East" (sea Wedgweods Dici). Others from: 


suhrã, "a dosert,"— the people of tho desert 
(see Webster), Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Ar&hio saragad, ‘ theft,” denoting tho 
thievish oharsoter of tho cation; whilst some 
havo ovon thought it may be derived from 
Sarah tho wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 


SARAH. Arabic Sirah (@,\~).. Heb, 
(TVW, Greek 3afsa. Abrahamia wife. 


Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, but rs- 
forred to in Strah xi. 74: “ And bis wile war ` 


standing hy laughing, and We gave hor the 
“4 


— | 
SARAQAH (2%). ſmurr.] 


SARF (w;). (1) A- term used 
for a kind cf sale or exchange. Ac- 
cording to the Hiddyoh, baily 's-sarf, or sarf 
palo, meane a pure salo, of which the articlon 
opposed to esch other (n exchange are both 
representatived of price, as gold for geil or 
silver for aflver: (See Hamilton's Hiddyak. 
vol. ff p 561.) 

(2) fhet part of qrammar which relates to 
the ddolining of nouns and the-conjugating of 


SARIH (eye). Explicit or clear 
A term usod 8 Mastin tae for that which is 
express in contradistinction to that which ix 
Kinayok,or implied, For oxampls, the Talaqu 
's-Sarih, ts an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
Tolagu ‘I-kindyah ta an implied form of 
divarce, as wheo a man nays to his wife, 
“ Thou art freo.” 


SARIQ (sy): Athief. [ramet] 


SATAN. Arabio Shaan (Qt). 
[bevr] 


SATR (p~). <A ourtain or veil. 


A ‘terro nsed for the seclusion of women. 


called also Aiyab, Inthe Traditions it. ls 
used fer neceneary and decent attire, babu. ’s: 
satr beiay a special ‘chapter in the Mishkatu 
-Masdith (book iv. eh. ix.). The sair lor a 
man being from the waist to the. knoe, and 
for a freo woman from the neak to the foot: 
hnt for aalave girl frem the waist to the knee 
as in the cave ofw man. That part of tho 
body which must ho ey oovered in called 
‘aurah or ‘aurat, “nhame or raodesty,” from 
which the Hindustani word, ‘durtl, “a 
woman,” ia derived. |nan, wowen.) 


SATTOQAH (452s) Baso coin 
The term id aged for a ooin which is corrent 
amangst morochante, but fa not received at the 
public treasary. Goins in which the pnre 
metal predominates are not considered base: 
See Hamilton's: Hiddy7h, vol. ii. p. £66.) 

SAUDAH Gaye): One of the 
wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Sakrán, a Quraish, and one of the eariy oom- 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammad mar- 


ngs of Isasc. and of Secoh after. 
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ried her within two roonths of the death of 
Khadijah. . (Muir's Life y Mahomet, new de 
p. 117.) She died an 56, 


SAUL. Arabio Télitt (wb), Heb. 
Ww Shaool. King of Israel. Montionod 


io the Qur'an as a king raised up of God to: 
reign over Israel, to whom was given an ex- 
cellent degree of ‘knowledge and personel 


a ranoe. 

The following is the account given of Seul 
in tho Quran, with Mr. Lane's rendering of 
the commentator’s remarks in italics (Mr. 


Stanley Lane Poole’s 2nd Ed.) 


“Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of leraal after the death of 
Mones, when they said unto. prophet of, 
theira, namely Samuel, Sot up lor ua á king. 

whom we will ight in the wey of God” 

He said unto them, If Aghting be prescribed 
as incombont on you, will ye, paradventuro, 
abstain from fighting ? hey replied, And 
wherdforo should we not fight in the way of 
God, since wo bave heen expelled from our 
habitations and our children dy thein haying 
been taken prisoners and slain?.—The pe 
Gohiath [Jétoot} had. done thus unte them.. - 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned bsok, excepting as few of tham, 
who crosscd the tiver wi L. And God 
knoweth the offenders. And the prophet 
begged his Lord to send.a king ; whereupon he 
consented fo send Saul. And —— | 
said unto them, Vetily God hath set up Sa 
as your king: ‘ They said, How abis.J! ho have 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of tha dominion than he, ( for he was 
nt of the royal lineage, nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of finoks or. 


_herds,) and he hath not been endowed with 
ample wealth? Ue replied, Verily God hath 


ctiosen hiro as kiny over sou, and increased. 
him in largeness of knowlodge and of hody 
Sor he was the wisest of the children o ` Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the mosi ect of them in make.) and God 


‘giveth his kingdom unto whom Ha pleaseth , 


and God is ample tn His bencjicence, knowin 
with respect to him who ts worth of the ine 
— d Bikes cornet said auto them, 
w ey r of him a sigmin proòf of 
hie kingship, Verily the n-of his kings 
walt Be thet the ark ——— nto tal (an 
(t were the images of the prophals: God sent tt 
doum unto Adem, ond it passed into iheir pos- 
session ; (nu? the Amalokites took it from them ` 
by force: and thry used to seek victory theraby 
ove? their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to trist ın tt, an He--whore nene be 
exalted !--hath acid); therein is tranquillity 


. (6aKwwan] from your Lord, and relics of what. 


the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely. the two shoes (er. sandals) 
of Moses, und his rod, and ths turban 

Aaron, and a measure of the manna that used 


to descend upon them, and the Sragments J 


the tables [of the Law]: the angels 


beer it. Verily in tbis shall be a aign unto 
you of his kinaship, if ye be believers. Accord 
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ingly the s bore tt between hearen and 
ae. while they looked at it until placed 
is by Suutj whereupon (hey aolenowedged his. 
kingship. and hastened to the holy war an 
he chose of their young men sercunty thouunnd. 
“And na Saul went ; forth win the 
troops from salem. and it was violentile 
Mal Ceathrú they demanded of him water 
he anid, Verily God will try you by u fiver, 
— the obedient among youend fe — 
edient may oppear (and it was nine 
Jordan and alestiné), ana whoso drinketh 
thereof He js not of my party but he who 
tasteth not théreof the is af my perty) 
excepting him who takes forth a drag! in 
his band. and is satisfied therewith, not 
geding to ib, for he is of eee 
they drank thereof ahunda ly excepting a 
few of thom who wehr content only with 
handful of walor. It ig relatet that it sufficed 
thom for their own driaking for their 
beaste and they were three hundred and some-~ 
uhot mote then ten.. And wheh hé had passed 
over ithe and, thoke who-believed: with: 
they said, We haye no power today focon 
tend against. Goliath and his tropsin, And 
they wery corardly and pased nod over if 
They who held it as certain thet they shoud 
meet God at the resurrec(/on (and they were 
those who hud passod over it)-snid How-muny 
a small body of men hath’ overcome a great 
body by the permission (or will) of God! 
And Ged is with the gatiént, to defend and 
aid. —And when went, forth to batile 
against Goliath and his truope they ssid, O 
our Lord. peur upon us patience, und make 
firm our teet, by erengthening our hearts 
tho holy war; and help og against the unbe- 
lieving pooplo! -An ‘routed thera by 
the. pormission.(or wi) of God snd Davids 
wiho wat in the army af Saul slaw Gollattt 
(Sårah 1i. 247-388.) 


SAUM (eye) — Fasting. The. 
usual Arabic term used for this religfoas act 
whether during the Ramazan or al any other 
time. . Its. equivalent in Persian is rosak 
[FASTING RAMAZAN } 


SAUMU T-TATAWWU ( 
E) A voluntary fast. other fa 


the month of Ramaz sn 
BAUT (hya) [birran.] 


SAWAD (i$).  Recontpense 
reward: » 0g. Qur'an Surah ii -195,” A- re 
ward. froin God, for God with Him ere the: 
best rewards. 


AS-SAWADU LAZAM (Jt 
xeyV). Lil. The exalted multi- 
fade " A tern uset in the Traditions end ip 
Muslim theology for the Assembly of or 
the congregation of foithful men, or for e 
large maiority. 
SAWA IM (mpu), pl. of Sõ'imah. 
Flecks snd herde (nra), p sing end for 
wihch zakat must be co _ fsasat] 


Holy Book or Kalamu Uäh (a33) H, 


SLA 


SCHOOL- Arame maktah (+5), 
p!. makatib madrasah (majda) fl 
madaris. According to Maslim law. all cde 
cation sheuld be carried on in oouneotion 
with relrgrug instrection. and consequently 
sehoqls are generally attached to mosques 
[EpuCATron] | | 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY The ex 

ression ,“ Holy Soripture is renderad ip 
erssi by Pak Nawishiah Buys wh). “the 
— » its equivulant in Areble boing 
ol Kitabu i Mipaddas ( easta) puol ihe 


Word of God” Thaae terms, wniist aT» are 
generally tadorstood by Maslims to refer tc 
e Qur'an. more vorrectly include all books, 
acknowledged hy Muharamadane to be the 
Word of God. They prafuss to reoolve all the 
Hewist Seripture sae tho Now Tentament as 
well as the Quay as the revoulod Word of 
God (PkORseTs. wEePIRATION | 
SCULPTURE Arabie: angdd 
(tt) The makitig of ocarved 
graven, or sculptured figuros, is undoralood 
to be forbidden in the Quran. under the term 
sanam (pia) an idol (see Surah xiv 88), 
else in Savah v. 92: “ Verily wine, and 
anes of obance: gud statues (ungab), and 
divining rrows afe an abomination of Satan a 
VIC. 
—— ven — — ares tere 
i usm law, although ar- 
sa va ime fe thet which Aiea she Mind 
from God. 


SEA Arabije bahr (=) “The 
t08.” al buhr laa tetw applied la the Qur'an 
te the Rod Sea known amongst Muhawma- 
daus: 38 thè Batu /-Qufrum. [RED Sual 
Baraha li 37 vil 184 “The ships that sai 
liko mountaius in the sea are amor the 
“signs of God. (See Sarah slit. 31) In 
Sirah iii, 6 ‘Muhammad, swoars by “the 
itera, Bare q In Sarah , vii 68; ~ U is tbe 
Lord whe drives iho sbipe for vou in the sea, 
that ye may‘ eek after plenty {pom Rim.” lu 
Sürab iil 109. it-ocours as an illustration 
“of Fhe bonndloss character. of tho Word of 
God, ’’ Were the sea ink. for the worda of 
my Lord. the sea would suroly fail before the 
words of my Lord, fail” aye, though we 
brought aa muvh ink agaia.” 

In Muhammadan works {fn the Treditions, 
and oommeatariea, the Arabic budr ia u 
for laxge rivers as the Euphrates and the 


Tn the seme sense as the Hebrew DY 


you (but the) word nakr, Hobrow M 


nãhar ocoursa in the Qur ou for “ rivers.) 

It is related that Muhammad eaid, “ Let 
none but three clesse of people cross the sea 
(for it has fire under it which canses its 
Lroubled niotion) pamely, (1) those who per- 
form the or ¢ Pitgrimege’; (2) those 
who make te winan of visitation’; (3) 
those who go farth to wer.” ‘(Majma‘u Y- 
Bihar, vol. i. p. 76 


SEAL OF PROPHECY 


The following are the names of the seas as 
current in Muhammadan literatore: — 
Al-Bakiu 'l-Akhzar, bhe Green or Indien 


Ocean | 

Al-Behra ‘t-Abyas, the While or Nedi- 
tervanesn Sea: 

Al-Bahru t-Aswad, the Black, or Kuxine 
Sea. 

Al-Bapru %-Asraq, the Blue or Persian 


At Bahru l-Quizum, or al-Bahru ‘Ahmar, 
the Red Ses. 
Al-Bahru *t Lit, the Sea of Lot or Dead 


Sea. 
. Al- Bahru 'l- Khizr. the sea of \Chiar, the 
Caspian Sea. 


SEAL OF PROPHECY. Khatimu 
’‘n-Nubdwah (Sy)! ee . A mole of 
an unusual size on the Propheta back which 
ie said to have been the divine seal which. 
according te the predictions.of the Seriptures, 
marked Mahammad as the “ Geal ot. the Pro- 
phets,” Khatimu’n Nabiyin. 

Accerding to a tradition. recorded in the 
Mishkétu ‘TU Masdbih. vook fli. oh. 7. it wa- 
the sise of the kneb of s bridal osnopy. 
Others say it was the-size of @ pigeon’s egg, 
or oven the size of » closed fat, 

Bhaikh ‘Abdu ‘I-Haqq says “it was a piece 
of flesh, very brillicnt in appearance and 
sceordirig to some traditions it had secretly 
inacribed within ‘it. ‘God is one and has no 
Associate; a 

Ab6 Ramaea’. whose family were skilled In 
surgory. offered to remove it, but Muharimad 
refeaed, saying; " The Physician thereof is Ho 
whe pisced it where it is.” 

According lo another tradition. Muham- 


mad ssid to Abi Ramsa’, “ Come hithar and | 


reuch my back *; which he did drawjng-his 
Angers over Lhe prophdticsl seal. and, behold ' 
there wes ‘a collegfion of hairs upon the spot. 
(See Muir, new ed. p. 542.) 

tAbdu ` Haqq alsq shys it disappeared 
from the Prophet's back shertly befote his 
death. I | 

It Is not.clear how far Muhammad eneou- 
raged the belief in this supernaiurol sigmol 
his prophetic mission, but from his repty lo 


Ahù Ramea’, it would not appear thet he 


resily: altributed any special power to: its 
existence. [MUHAMMMAD. a 


SECTS OF ISLAM. Arabic firquA 
(8), pl. frag. Mubammad is re- 
lated te have prophesied that -bia followers 
would be divided into numarnua religious 


sects. 

‘Abdu th ibn Umar relates thet the Pro- 
nhel said = Verily it will happen to my 
péople even as it did to the Children of Israel. 
The Childron of Israel were divided into 
seventy-two sects, and my people will be 
divided into seventy-three. Every one of 
these sects will go to Hell exeept one sect.” 
Tho Çonpanions eaid, “ O Prophet, whioh is 
that P” .Ho naid, “ The religion which is pro- 
fessed by me and my Compentons.” (Mish- 
tet, book i. eh. vi. pt. $.) 


eee. eee lee eee eee ee 
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Tha number has. however, far axccedad 
tha Prophet's predictions, for tho seels 
[slám ‘even exered in number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. - 

The Sunnis arrognte to themselves the 
lille of the Néjtyahk, or those who sre “t being 
saved” (as, indeed. do the other sects), but 
within the limits of thé Sunni section of Mu- 
hummadans there are four which are esteemed 
“orthodox,” their differences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of rilusl, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law.. These 
four orthodox sects or sohodls of interprets- 
tion amongst the Sunnis, sre tne Hanafiyah. 
the Shafiivah the Malekiya':, and the Ham. 
baifyah. 

1. The Hanafiyshs oré sound in Turkey, 
Central Asia, and North India. The founder 
ot this aeot wae fhe [mam Aba Hanifah, who 
was born at al-Kitah, the capital of sl-‘{riq, 
A.D. 702. or A... 80. st which time feur of the. 
Prophet's companions warà still alive. He 
ia the grest oracle of jurisprud ‘and (with 
his two pupils. the Iméms Abu Yaeuf and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hanaflyah 
Onde of law. 

2. Tho Shéfttyahs tre found in Svuth 
India and Egypt. The founder of'thie school 
of inlerpretation wes Imim Muhammad iho 
Idris ps ShAR'i*, who was born at Asqalon, in 
Palestine a o. 167 (a.a. 150). 

3. The Malekiyahs prevail in Morocco, 
Berbary and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Imam Malik. who was born at al- 
Medinah. a.n 714 (a.n. 95) He enjoyed the 

érsona) acqueintanoes of Abu flanifah, and 
ba aai considered ‘the most learned man of 
his time. 

4, The Hambeliyahs were foundeu ty 
Imam Abd Abdi ‘Ilsh Abmad ibn Muham. 
mad ibn Hambal, whe was born at Baghdad. 
av. t80 (a.n. 164), He attended the leo- 
tures delivered by ash Shaf'i, by whom he 
was inatructed In the. Traditions His fob 
lowers sre found in astern Arabia. and in 
somo parts af Africas, but it is tho losat popu- 
lar of tho tonr schools of interpretation: They 
have nd Mufrt st Makksh whilst the other 
thren sects are represénied there. Tho Wali- 
habia rose trom this sect. [waunaw.] 

From the disciples of these. four great 
linams have proceeded an inmense number of 
coinmentaries and other works. all differing 
on a yefiery of poinis in their constructions, 
— coinciding in their general prin- 

ples. 

The Ghinagu'l-Lughet gives the [ollowing 
partictears of the seventy three sects. spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them in sis 
divisions of twelve sects each, and conoluding 
with the Wajiyes_ or “ Orthodox " Sunnis. 

I— The RialñiziveaA, " the Separstists,” who 
are divided mto— 

1, *Alawyek, who esteem the Khalifah 
‘Ali to have been s prophet. ` 

2.. Abadiyeh, who hold tnat Ali is divine. 

3 Shu’sibiyah, who sey ‘Ali was the first 
and best of the Khalifahs. 

4. Tehdéyiyoh, who say the age of prephecy 
is not yet completed 
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2. yn who hold that prayers can 
ly be led by s< descendant of ‘Ali. 

6. Abbasiyuh, who say al ‘Abbas, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Iman. 

7. Imamiyah, who state that the world is 
nover loft without un ham of the Baud 
Hashim to lead the pruyoru. | 

8 Nurisiyah, who say it is blaaphemy for 
one persen to say- lo is bettor thau another. 

8. Tunusukhiyah, wbo helleve in the trans 
migration of souls.- 

10. La'iniyah, those who ourse tho names 
of Talhah, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

11: Rap‘iyuh, who believe that ‘Alf is 
ludden in the olouds and will return again to 
this earth. | 

12 Sfurtaziych, who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to Aght againat his Imam. 


1I—The Khdryiyah, “the Aliens.” who 

e divided into— | 

1. Azragiyah, who say there is no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the sons of men, 
ak the days of inspiration are past. 

2. Riyagiyah, who aay a man is saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

3. Satlabiyah, who say Qod ie indifforent 
to the actions of men, as though He wers in 
a state of sleep. 

4. Téziniyah, who hold true faith has not 
yot boon malo evidont. 

5. KhaYfiyah,' who say to run away even 
frow double the number of infidels ia a mortal 
ain for Muslims. 

§ Kiziya§, who say that tho haman body 
ls mot made ready for prayer unless tl 
ae be such as entirely cleanso the 

H Kansiyuh, who do not regard the giving 
of sakat as necessary. 

8. Mu'tazilah, who maintsin that ovil 
actions aro not according to the decres of 
God, and that the prayers of » einful wan 
are not accoptable te God, and that faith is 
of man’s free will, and that the Quran is 
vreated, and that almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit tho dead, and that there is so 
misän or kitdb, &b., at the Day ol Judg. 
ment. 

9. Maimuniyah, who hold that bolief in the 
unseen uf absurd. 

10 Mukkaviiyah, who say God hus oot ro- 
voale) Eis wil to mankind. 

11. Sirsjiyah, who believe the examplo of 
the saints is of no importance. 

12. Akhnastyah, whe held that there is no 
pumshmoent for sin. 


TH —The Jabariyah, the “ Deniors of Free 
Will? who are divided into— 

1. Bfuztartyah, who hold that both good 
and evil are ontirely from God, aod man is 
not responsible for his actions 

2 Afaliyah, who say wan is respousidle 
for his setions although the power to do and 
to sot is alone from God. 

8. Maiyah, who belleve that nan possesses 
an gntiroly free will. 

Tariqiyah. who say faith without works 
will iave e man. 
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5. Bukdtiyas, who believe that as evory 
roorta] receives sccording te God’s special 
gift, it is not therefore lawful for one tu give 
to apother 

8. Mutamunniyuh, who hold that good 
works arethose from which comfort and hag. 
pineys are derivod in this world. 

7. Kasldniyah, they who say punishiont 
and roward is indicted by God nly aocondiny 
to tho acticin oi iman. 

8. Habibiyuh, who held that as one [mead 
never injursa another, ao God, who is a God 
of love, does uot punish his own oreation 

6. Khsuftyah, who say that jnst as a friend 
doeg not terrify his fricnd, so God devs not 
terrify his peoplo by jadgiments 

10. Fikriyah, who «2 pontem pian 16 
oe than worship, and more pleasing to 

Od. 

11. Hasabiych, who hold that ia the werid 
thore is no such.« thing as fatv or predestine- 
uon. 

12. Hujjasiyah, who say that inasmuch ss 
God dooth everything and everything is of 


God, man cannot be made respoueible for 
either good or evil 


1V.—The Qadariyak, the Axsertera of 
Free Will” who are dividud inte — 
| 4 , who accept the injunctions 


of God, but not those of the Prophet. - 

9 §Sanawiynh, who any there ure etwe 
eturnal — good and ovil; good 
beiug of Yasdānand ovil being of Abramsn.. 

8. Kaisaniynà, who say our sciions. are 
either the oreation of God or they aro uot 
š 4 ShastëaniyaÀ, who deny tbo peorsooshbty ef 

alan. . 

5. Sharikiyuh, who say faith is ghetr niakg- 
liq, or *‘ uncreated.” 

6. Wahmiyah, who say the actions of man 
are of no consequence, whether they he good 
or evil, 

7. Ruwardiyah, who waiatsin thet tho 
world has an eternal existcnce. 

8. Nakisiyah, who aay it is lawful to fight 
against the Imi&m or Khalifa. 

9 AMutaburriyah, who say the repentance 
of sinners is nct socepted by Aud. 

10. Qasitiyak, who hold that the acquire 
ment of woalth and learning is a raligiorit 
duty ordered by God 

l1. Nazamiynh, who waiatats that it is 
(ae to apeah of the Almighty as a thing 

13. Mutawalljfiyek, who say it te not 
svident whether evil iu by God’e decree or 
not 


V.— The Jahimfyah, the followers of Jahım 
ibn Satwir, who are divided into- 

-1. Afu‘affadyah, who cay the names and 
atiributve of God are oreatod 

2. Mutarabisiyah who bold that tho powur, 
knowludge, and purpose of God are ereated 

8. Mutatrdatbiyah, who sey God hes 

ace 

4. Wårid s who stata that. those whe 
enter holl will never escane from it. and that 
— or “believer will never enter 
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5. R. » Who say the inhabitants of 
hell aia bare that in lime they will be an- 
nihilated. 

6. Moakhtigt » Who beliove that tho 
Qur'an, the Taurat, the Injil, and the Zubar 
are created. 

7. ‘Ibariyah, who say Muhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 


prophet. 
8. Faniyah, who say both Paradise and 
He)! will be annihilated. 


9. Zanddigqiyah, who say the Miray, or 
t ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
in the apirit, and that tho world is eternal, 
and that there is no Day of Judgment. 

10, Lafsiych, who hold thatthe Qur'an is 
not an inspired writing, but that its instruc- 
tions aro of God. 

11. Qabriyah, who say there is no punish- 
ment in the grave. 

12, Wagifiyah, who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur’in is create or un- 
create. 

VI.—The Murytyah, or “ Procrastinators.” 
who are divided into— 

1. Tarigiyah, who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

2. Sha’iyah, who maintain that when once a 

on has repeated the Muhdmmadan creed 
e io saved. 

8. Rajiyah, who believé that the worship 
of God is not necesnary to piety, nor are good 
Works necessary. 

4. Shäkkiyah, who say a man cannot be 
certain if ho has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit, 

5. Nahiyah, who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command- 
ments of God Have not faith. 

6. ‘Amaltyah, who say faith is bat good 
works, 

7. Mangisziyah, who say faith is sometimes 
less and sometimes more. 

8. Tikata es ges who deprecate assurance 
in religion, but say, * we are believers if God 
wills it.” 

9. Ash'‘ariyah, who say giyds, or “ analo- 

x. reasoning, in matters of faith is un- 

wfnl. 

10. Bidiyah, who hold that it is a duty to 
obey a ruler; even if he give orders which are 


evil. 

11. Mushabbihiyah, who say God did lite- 
rally, make Adam in his own — 

13. Hashawiyah, who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wajib, sunnah, and mustahad. 

Vil —The Najiyah, or “ Saved Ones,” make 
np the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects 
to four souroes :— ` 

1. The Mu‘tasiliyahs, the followers of 
Wasil ibn ‘Afté, who may be said to have been 
a first inventor of scholastio divinity in 

lam. 

3. The Sifatiyahs, or Attribntists, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the Mu‘tasiliyahs. 

. The Rha ,or Aliens. Those who 
revolted from ‘Ali. 

4 The Shi‘ahs, or the followers of ‘Ali 
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The author of the Sharhu 'l-Muwdgif says 
there are eight leading divisions of the sects 
of Islim :— 

. The Mu‘tazilah. 
. The Shi‘ahs. 

. The Khawirij. 
. The Murjivah. 
. The Najjariyah. 
. The Jabariyah. 

7. The Mushabbihiysh. 

8. The Najiyah. 

For an account of these leading seote, the 
reader is referred to the articles under their 
respectivo titles. 

haikh ‘Abdu 1-Qadir says there are not 
less than 150 sects in Islam. 


SERMON. The oration delivered 
at the Friday midday prayer ia called the 
khutbah (Xba); exhortations at any other 


time are termed wa‘z (se). The former is 
alã 


an establishod custom in m,and the dis- 
courso is always delivered at the Masjidu 'l- 
Jami‘, or principal mosque, on Fridays, but 
sormone on other occasions although they 
are in accordance with tho practice of Mu- 
hammad, are not common. Very few Mau- 


lawis preach except on Fridays. [KHUTBAH.] 


SERPENT, Arabic haiyah (4), 
occurs in the Qur’én once for the serpent 
mado from Moses’ rod (Sirah ii. 21). The 
word used in another place (Sfrah vii. 104) 


is guban (wl). The Hebrew 39 


tanneen is also used for -a large serpent in 
Muslim books, but it does not occur in the 
Qur'an. 

In the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 84, it ie said Satan. 
made Adam and Eve to hackslide and “ drove 
them out from what they were in,” but no men- 
tion is made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
ho was stopped by tho angelic guard at the 
gates of Paradiso, whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry him in to spoak to Adam 
and his wifo, but they all refused except the 
serpent, wh» took him between his teeth and 
so introduced him to our firat parente. (Taf- ` 
siru 'l-‘Azizi, p. 124.) 


SETH.. Arabic Shig (d~t); Heb. 
ING Sheth. The third son of Adam. A 


prophet to whom it is said God revealed 
fifty small portions of scripture. [proraers. } 
In the fourth century there oxisted in Egypt 
a sect of gnustica, calling themsolvos Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(Neander'sCh. Hist., vol. ii. p.115), which will 
account for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 
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SEVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 
Sab‘atu Abruf (J \ — The 
Prophet is related to have said that the 


Qur ån was revealed in seven dialects (Mish- 
kat, book ii. ch. ii.). The word ahruf, trans- 
lated “ dialects,” may admit of two interpre- 


| tations -Some understand it to mean that 
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the Qur'én contains soven kinds of revela- 
tion: Commandment (amr), prohibition 
(nahy), nistory (qissah), parable (migal), ox- 
hortation (wa‘z), promises (wu‘dch), and 
threatening (wa'‘id). But the more common 
interpretation of ahru/ is * dialects,” by which 
is understood that by changing the inflec- 
tions and accentuations of words, the text of 
the Qur’in may be read in the then oxisting 
“ seron dialects ” of Arabia, namely, Quraish, 
Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, Şayif, Huzail, Tamim. 
[qumw'an.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Seven verses 
of the Qur'an, in which the word salam (ae) ; 
“ peace,” occurs :— 

Sürah xxxvi. 68: “ Peace shall be the word 
spoken unto the righteous by a merciful 
God.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 77: w Peace bo ou Noah and 
on all creatures.” 

Sirah xxxvij. 109: “ Peace be on Abra- 
ham.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 120: “ Peace be on Moges 
and Aaron.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 180: ‘“ Peace be on Elias.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 181: “Peace be on His 
apostles.” 

Sirah xovii. 5: “ Itis peace until the break- 
ing of the morn.” 

Those vorses are recited by the religious 
Muslim during sicknoss, or in seasons of 
danger or. distress. In some parts of Islim 
it is customary to write these seven verses of 
the Qur'an on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as a charm against evil, 


SHABAN (glee). Lit. “The 
month of separation.” The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year. So-called because 
the Arabs used to soparato thomselves in 
search of water during this month. 


SHAB.-I-BARAT (wy —«). The 
Perslan title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha‘bin, which is called in Arabic 
Lailatu 'n-nigf min Sha‘ban, or “the night of 
the middle of Sha‘ban.” 

On this night, Muhammad said, God regis- 
ters annually ali the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year; 
` and that ali the children of men, who are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Muhammad, it is said, enjoined his followors 
to keep awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak‘ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day; bat there are generally great rejoicings 
inetead of a fast, and large sums of money 
are spent in fireworks. It is the “Guy 
Fawkes Day” of India, being the night for 
display of fireworks. 

he Shab-i- Barat is said to he referred to 
in the xnnvth Sirah of the Qur'an, verse 2, 
as “the night on which all things aro dis- 
posed in wisdam,” although the commenta- 
tors are not agreed as to whether the verse 
alludes to this night or the Shab-i- Qadr, on 
the 27th of the month of Ramazin. 

The Shab-i-Bavat is frequently confounded 
with the Laslatu °l-Qadr or, as it is called in 
India, the Shub-i- Qadr 
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ASH-RHAPT"1 


SHAB-I-QADR (533 Us). [Lar 
LATO L-QADR.] 
Lit. 


SHADI (54%). Persian. 
“ Festivity.” The ordinary term used for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 
peoples. In Arabic the term is ‘urs (; ys), 
[MaABRIAGE. ] 


SHADIDU 'L-QUWA (spt 444). 
Tat.“ One torrible in power.” A title given 
to tho agent of inspiration in tho Saratu '- 
Najm (liii.), verse 5: “ Verily the Qur'da is 
no other than a revelation revealed to him: 
one terrible in power (shadidu ’l-quwa) taught 
it him.” 

Commentators are unanimous in assigning 
this title to the angel Gabriel. 


SHAFT’ (ase). A term ured for 
rak‘ahs of prayer when recited in pairs. 


SHAFA‘AH (4clse). = ([INTEEOCES- 
BION. } 

asH-SHAFI‘T (s) Imam 
Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shéfi‘l, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born at Askalon in Palestine a.m. 160. 
He was of the same tribe as the Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imimu 'l-Muttalibi, or Quraish Muttalibi, 
because of his descent from the Prophet's 
grandfather, ‘Abdn 'l-Muttelib. He derived 
his patronymic ash-Shé@‘i from his grand- 
father, Shafi‘i Ibn as-Séib. His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mou- 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of the tribe of Hashim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken prisoner by the Muslims, 
but released on ransom, and afterwards be- 
came a convert to Islam. Ash-Shafii is 
reported by Muslim writors to bo the most 
acourute of all tho traditionivts, and, if thoir 
accounts bo woll foundod, nature had indood 
endowed him with’ extraordinary talents for 
excelling in that species of literature. It is 
said that at seven years of age he had got 
the whole Qur’én by rote, at ten he had 
committed to memory the Muwatta’ ol 
Malik, and at fifteen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti. He passed tho earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Palestine (which has oc- 
oasioned many to think he was born in that 
place); there he completed his education 
and afterwards removed to Makkah. He 
came to Baghdad a.g. 195, where ho gave 
lectures on the traditions, and composed his 
first work, entitled al-Usi/. From Baghdad 
he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, aad 
from thence afterwards passed into t, 
where he met with Imim Malik It does 
not appear that he ever returned from that 
country, but spent the remainder of his life 
there, dividing his time between the exervises 
of religion, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works. He 
died at Cairo a.m. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age before he began to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 


-more voluminous than those of any other 


Muslim doctor. He was a great enemy to 
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the scholastic divines, and most of his pro- 
ductions _scepectally upon theology), were 
written with a view to controvert their 
absardities. He in said to have been the 
first who reduced the science of Jurisprii- 
dence into a rogular system, and to have 
made a systematic collection of traditions. 
Imam Hambal remarks that until the time 
of ash-Shāfiʻi men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
first work was, as hefore-montioned, the 
Usa, or “fundamentals,” containing all the 
probe of the Muslim civil and canon law. 

8 next literary productions wero the Sunan 
and Masnad; both worké on tho traditional 
law, which are hek in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His works upon practical di- 
vinity are various, and thoso upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. is tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, whero the famous 
Salahu 'd-din afterwards (A.u. a founded 
a college for the preservation of His works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. Tho 
mosque at Hirah was built by Sultan Ghiyasu 
‘d-Din for tho anmo purpose, Imñm ash- 
ShAN'I la aald to havo boon 9 porson of acute 
discornment and agreenble conversation. His 
reverence for God wag such that he nover 
waa heard to mention his name except in 
prayer. His manners wero mild and ingra- 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroeeness or severity in a teacher, it being 
a saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach. His principal pupils 
were Imām Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Zuhairi, the former of whom afterwards 
founded a sect ATR} 

The Shafi sect of Sunnie is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 


SHAGHAR (,\4s). A double 
treaty of marriage common amon the 
pagan Arabs, vis. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another, and jn return 
giving hie sister or danghter in order to 
avoid paring the usual dowor. It fe atriotly 
forbidden by the Mubammadan religion (see 
Mishkat, book zil. ch. 11), although it ie 
— now practised by the people of Ventral 

a 


SHÁH (sa). Persian. “ À King." 
A title usually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Sniyids, as Faqir 
Shih, Akbar Shih. It has, however, become 
& common addition to surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity. 


SHAHADAH (So\ga). “ Evidence.” 
(wrrwesses.] Martyrdom. [mantrns.] 


SHAHID (s). [MARTYE8S, WIT- 
NESS. } 
asH-SHAHID (set), “The 


Witness.” One of tho ninoty-nino namos or 
attributes of God. It frequently occurs in 
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the Qur'in for the Almighty (eg. Sirah iil. 
98) as one who seeth all things. . 


SHAHINSHAH (saua) A 
Persian title given to the King of Persis— 
“ King of Kings.” It is a title strictly for- 
bidden in Traditions, in which it in related 
that Muhammad said. “* King of Kings is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
is no other King of Kings but God.” (Mishkat, 
book xxii. ch. viii.) 


SHAIKH (¢ee), pl. shuyzkh, ash- 
yak, or —*2 — — — old man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A mau of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. Shaykhu 'l-Islam, a title given to 
the obief Maulawi or Qéasi of the cities of 
Constantinople, Oairo, Damascus, &o. 


SHAITAN (QW). [Dmvir.] 
SHAJJAH (kes), pl. shijdj. 


[wounpe.] 


SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 
mustfahah — Is onjoinod in 
the Traditions, and ia founded npon the 
expross oxample of Mubammad himeoll. 

Al-Bara’ ibn Axib says the Prophet said, 
“ There are no two Maslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sins will be forgiven 
thom before they separate.” (Mishkat, book 


xxii, ch. iii.) 
asH-SHAKUR l. “The 
Acknowledger of Thank Ose One of the 


ninoty-nine special attributes of the Al. 
mighty. Quran, Sirah xxxv. 27: “ Verily 
He (God) is forgiving, and an acknowledger 
of thankegiving.” en used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, e.g 
Qur'in, Sirah xxxiy, 19: “Few of my ser- 
vants are grateful.” 


asH-SHA’M (plstt). Lit. “ That 
which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun), i.e. the northern country to 


Makkah. Syria. 
asH-SHAMS (met). “The 
Sun.” Tho title of the xos) Sürah ol the 


Qur’in, which begine with the word. 


SHAQQU 'S-SADR (,d (sa). 
Lit. “The splitting open of the f ” Anas 
relates that “the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and taok hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open bie heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and said to Mu- 
hammad. ‘This is the devil's part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet's 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, ‘ Verily Muhammad is killed.’” Anas 
also says that he “ had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet's breast.” (Mishkat, 
book xxiv. ch. vi.) 

According to tho commentatora al-Baizawi, 
al-KamAlain, and Husain, the first verse of 
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the xcrvth Sirah of the Qur’in refers to this 
event: “ Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, and taken off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy back?” But it seems 
probable that this simple verse of one of, the 
earliest chapters of the Qur’iin refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad's heart, 
and that his followers afterwards invented 
the miracle in order to give a supernatural 
turp to the passage. —— | 

SHAR‘ (&*). [aw.] 

SHARAB (+\,4). In its origins! 
meaning, “that which is drunk.” A drink. 
Always applied to wine and _ intoxicati 
drinks. In mystic writings, sharab, “ wine, 


signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 


SHARH (cy). Lit. “ Expound- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur'an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of the book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is hashiyah. 
For example; the Tanwiru 'l-Abgar is the 
matn, or text, of a groat work on Muham- 
madan laws, written hy Shamau ‘d-Din Mu- 
hammad a.u. 096; the Durru 'l-AMukhtar ie 
a sharh, or commentary written on that work 
by ‘Ala ’d-Din Muhammad, a.m. 1088; and 
the Hashiyah, or marginal notes on these two 
worka, is the Raddu '!-Muhtar, by Muhammad 
Amin. 


SHARIAH (Sms). The law, in- 
cluding both the teaching of tho Qur’àn and 
of, the traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
[Law.] 


SHART (+). The conditions of 


marriage, of contracts, &c. 


SHAVING. The shaving of the 
beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: ‘Do 
the opposite of the polytheists; let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head is allowed, provided 
the whole and not a part is shaven for the 
Prophet said: © Shave off all the hair of the 
head or let it alone. (Mishkat, xx. ch.iv. 
pt. 8.) 

In Afghanistan it is the castom to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islam. 


SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabio 


tahliq (Selmi). Forbidden in the 
Hadig (Meshkat, book xiv. ch. "Y although 


it ig most common amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 
SHAWWAL (Jly*). Lit. “The 


month of raising the tail.” The tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Lane's Arabic Dict. tn loco.) 


SHA‘YA’ (las). [ISAIAH.] 


SHI'AH 


SHECHINA. [SsAEINAH, TABUT.] 


SHEM. Arabic Sām (p\-). A son 
of Noah, Not mentioned in the Qur'an, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 


SHI‘AH (ässa). Lit. “ Followers.” 
The followers of ‘Ali, firet cousin of Ma- 
hammand and the husband of hie daughter 
Fatimah. The Shi‘ahs maintain that ‘Ali 
was the first legitimate Jmdm or Khalifah, or 
successor, to the Prophet, ahd therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Ugmin, the first three 
Khalifahs of the Sunni Maslinis, as usurpers. 
They are also called the Jmdmiyahs, because 
they believe the Muslim religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imim or rightful 
leaders of the faithful. Also the Tani- 
‘ashariyah, or the twelveans, as followers of 
the twelve Imāms. The Sunni Muslims call 
them the Aafizi, or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Shi‘ahs strenuously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox” Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of a/-Jfu'minun, or the 
“ True Believers.” 

The spirit of division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out witb greater 
violence after it; and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only al. 


forded a wider sphere for ambition. The 


great and radical difference between the 
Shi‘ahs snd Sunnis, as we havo already re- 
marked, arises from the former 

the divine and indefeasible right of ‘Ali to 
succeed to the Khalifate on the death of the 
Prophet. ‘Ali’s claims, they assert, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Mubamniad, of 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fatimah, the only offspring of the 
Prophet which survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from God. 

The text quoted in defence of the divine 
institution of the Khalifate in the Prophet's 
own familv, is the 118th verse of the Saratu 
1-Baqarah, or the Second Ohapter of the 
Qur'an, which reads :— 

“ And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind '; 
he said, ‘ Of my offepring also?’ ‘My’ cove- 
nant,’ said God, ‘embraceth not evil doers.’” 

According to the Shi‘ahs, this passage 
shows that the Imamate, or Khalifate, is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Khalifah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [kHaLivaB], but from the ex- 
preas oni “my covenant ombraceth not evil 

oers,” the Shi‘ah doctors establish the saper- 
natural character of the Khalifate, and hold 
that the divinely appointed leader must 
himself he without spot. or blemish or capa- 
city to sin. The primeval creation of ‘All is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi‘ah faith. 

The author of the Huydtu 'l-Qulab (Mer- 
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rick’s ed., p. 4), says: “The Prophet de- 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and ‘Ali and Fatimah, and Hasan and Husain, 
before the creation of Adam, and when aa yet 
thero: waa neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark- 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para- 
diso, nor holl’ [HaqrqaTu '1.-MUHAMMADITAT. ] 

The Shi‘ah traditions also give very lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of ‘Ali by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The a | 
is the account given in the Hayatu 'I-Qulx 
(p. 834) :— ' 

“ When the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
‘Ali, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Ghadirkhum, tho 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a sto -place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al- 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 


messages on the subject before, but He had ` 


not before expressly appointed the time of 
‘Ali's inauguration.” 
e e » @ 

“Aa the day was very hot, the Prophot 
ordored them to take shelter under somo 
thorn trees. Haring ordered all the camel- 
aaddies to be piled up for a pulpit, he com- 
manded a herald to summon the ple 
‘around him. Most of them had bound their 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people were 
‘assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel-saddles, and, calling to him 
the Oommander of the Faithful Scale) areal 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 

ve praise to God, and foretold his own 

eath, saying that he had been called to the 
gate of God. He then eaid,‘I lesve smong 
you the Book of God, to which, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I leave 
with you the members of my family who can- 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they an‘ the Book join me at the foun- 
tain of al-Kaugar’ ([xavsarn.] He then, 
with a loud voice, said, ‘Am I not dearer to 
you than your own lives?’ And all the 
people said, ‘Yes.’ He then took the hands 
of ‘Ali and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pite appea and said, 
t Whosoever from his heart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive ‘Ali. O Lord, 
befriend ‘Ali. Be the enemy of all his ene- 
mies. Help all who help , and forsake 
all who forsake him.” 

The writer also says — 

‘‘Oertain authorities, both Shiah and 
Sunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the — Muhijirs and Angars, euch aa 
Abfi Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abdu 'r-Rahmën ibnu 
1-‘Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of bis 
death, assembled at the abode of the Bang 
Saudah, and plotted to seize the Khalifate. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet's burial, although ALT sent to 
call them for the se. “This plan was to 
make Aba Bakr tne fah, and for this they 
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had plotted in the Prophet's lifeume. The 
hypocritical Ansirs, however, wished to make 
Ra'd ibnu 'l-Abādah Khalifah, but they were 
over-ruled by the Muhijira. A certain man 
brought the information that Abii Bakr was 
constituted Khalifah, when ‘Ali was in the 
act of filling in tho earth of the Prophet's 
grave, and said that the hypoctites had 
foared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘Ali of his rights. 
‘Ali laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxixth Sirah of the 
Qur’in: ‘A. L. M. Do men reckon that they 
will be left alone who say, ‘‘ We believe,” and 
not be tried? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will surely know those 
who are truthful, and he will surely know 
those who are liars.’” 

The Shi‘ahs believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fatimah, the 
Prophet's daughter, and ‘Ali's wife. These 
revelations are said to have been possessed by 
the last of tho Imdms, al-Mahdi, and to be 
still in his possession. (MAHDI. 

It need scarcely be added that the Sunni 
writers deny every word of there traditiona. 

The strong hand of the Sunni Khalifah 
‘Umar kept the claims of ‘Ali in abeyance; 
but when ‘Umar died, the Khalifate was 
offered to ‘Ali, on condition that he would 
Css ss to the Qur'ën, and the tra- 

itions as received by the Sunnis. Tho 
answer of ‘Ali not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon ‘Usman (Othman). 
Ugmin was assassinated a.m. 85, and ‘Ali 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of ‘Ayishah, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, who had becomo a groat in- 
fiuence in Islám. 

One of the first acts of ‘Ali was to recall 
Ma‘awiyah from Syria. Mu‘dwiyah refused, 
and then claimed the Khalifate for himself. 
His claims were supported by ‘Ayishah. ‘Ali 
was eventually assassinated at Kffah, a.n. 
40,and upon his death his son Hasan was 
elected Khalifah, but he resigned it in favour 
of Mu‘aéwiyah, on the condition that he should 
resume it on the death of the latter. Mu‘&- 
wiyah consented to this — al. 
though secretly determining that own son 
Yasid should be his suocessor. 

Upon the death of Mu‘dwiyah, a.n. 60, his 
son Yazid, “tho Polluted,” obtained. tho posi- 
sition of Imam or Khalifah, without the form 
of election, and with this event commenced 
the great Shi‘ah schism, which has divided 
the forces of Islém until this day. 

The leading, or “orthodox” sect of the 
Shi‘ahs, the /mamiyahs, receive the following 
as tho rightful Khalifahe :— 

1. ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

2. Al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali. 

8. Al-Husain, the second son of ‘Ali. 

- 4. ‘Ali, surnamed Zainu 1-‘Abidin, the son 
of al-Husain. 

5. Muhammad al-Băqir, son of Zaina 11- 
‘Abidin. 

6. Ja‘far as-Sidiq. aon of Muhammad al- 
Baqir. 
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7. Mésk al-Kigim, son of Ja‘far 

8. Ar-Rasi, son of Misia. 

9. Muhammad at-Tagi, son of ar-Razi. 

10. ‘Ali an-Naqi, son of Muhammad at- 
Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-‘Askari, son of ‘Ali an- 
Naqi. 

13. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan al-Askari, 
or the Jmdm al-Mahdi, who is supposed by 
the Shi‘ahs to be still alive, though ho has 
witbdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the last days as the Muhdi, 
or ‘* Director,” which the Prophet prophesied 


would appear before the Day of Judgment. 
[xmann]. 
The Imamites trace the descent of this 


Imim Muhammad as direot from ‘Ali, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam, on which 
account they are called the /gnd-‘ashuriyuh, 
or the “Twelveans.” They assert that this 
last Imam, whilst still a boy, being perso- 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifahs, disappeared 
down a well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghdad, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
so late as even in his day, devout Shitahs 
‘Would assemble every ovening after sunset 


at this woll and entreat the absent Imam to 


appear again on carth. 

the present day, dfring the absence of 
the Imam, the Shi‘ahs appeal to the Muyta- 
Aidun, or “ S doctors of the law,” 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

There have been two great schisms in the 
succession of the Imims, tho first upon the 
death of ‘Ali Zainu 1-‘Abidin, when part of 
the sect. adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaidiyab sect. And the second on the 
death of ag-Sadiq, when his father nominated 
hia second son, Mask al-Kizim, as his aucoes- 
sor, instead of allowing the Khalifato to go in 
Isma‘Tl's family ; thoso who adherod to Isma'‘il's 
family being called Jemd'iliyah. The groat 
body of the Shi‘ahs acknowledge Musi al- 
Kasim and his descendants as the true 
Imams. 

The Ismiat‘iliyah, like the Twelvoans, 
mako profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of ‘Ali. Their sohism was occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Imadmate on the death of Imam Ja‘far Sadiq. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Isma’ll One day, however, Iema’ll was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
him, and appointed his son Misi. The 
greater number of the Shi‘ahs accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Imam as an evidence 
that he aecepted the Asdden meaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islim (!), remained 
attached to Ismail. They. say from the time 
of ‘Ali tothe doath of Muhammad, the son of 
Inma‘il, tho Imams were visible, but from his 
death commenced the successiun of concealed 
Imāms. The fourth of these “cuncealed” 
Imáms was a eertain ‘Abdu ‘llih, who lived 
about the third century of the Hijrah, 

The contentions of the Shi‘ahs regarding 
tho succession havo become endless, and 
of tho proverbial seventy-threv sects of Ivlam, 
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| not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to the 


Shi‘ahs, and, according to the Sharku 'l- 
Muwaqif, thero are as many as seventy- 
three sects of the Shi‘ahs alone. 

According to the Sharhu 'l-Muwagqif, the 
three principal sects of the Shi‘as are (1) 
Ghulat, or Zealots, the title generally given 
to those who, through their excessive seal 
for the Imams, have raised them above the 
degreo of human beings. (2) Zaidiyah, 
those who separated aftor the appointment 
of Muhammad Bagir to the Khalifate, and 
followed Zaid. (8) Jmamiyah, or those who 
acknowledged Ja‘far Sadiq as the rightful 
Imam, to the exclusion of Isma‘il, and which 
appoars to be what may be called tho ortho- 

£ avct of the Shitas. Out of these three 
great divisiona have grown ijanumorable sects, 
which it would be tedious to define. All 
Shi‘ah religionists are more or loss infected 
with mysticism. 

Many of ‘the Shi‘ahs have carried thoir 
veneration for ‘Ali so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imima partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun- 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assert the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
‘Ali, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially Sufiism. pon. 

Since the accession of Ismi‘il, the first of 
the Sifi dynasty, a.p. 1499, the Shi‘ah faith 
has been the national religion of Porsia. 
Nadir Shah, when at the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni form of Islam, in order to assist his 


‘ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 


the attachment of the Persians to the Shi‘ah 
faith has remained as deaided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly romarks :— 

* Though the peraonal history of All and 
his sons was tho exciting oause of the Shiah 
schiam, ite predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic racvo. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens; still, Persia was never reali 
converted to Islam, and when Mohanımed, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the aon 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divino right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against thoir Arab conquorors. The sons of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawlyah, and when Yesid 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refased 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecoa. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son was Ali, who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damaecua 
mounted on a camel, with his face to its tail, 
and it was to avenge this insult on his fatber 
that Mohammed resolved to overthrow thd 
dynasty of the Ommiaden 

“The Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Arabs, had from the first accepted the rights 
of the sons of Ali and Fatimah to the Imamate ; 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that the Imamate had been trans- 
mitted to him by Abon Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mothor was a daughter of the tribo of 
Hanifab. This was s gross fraud on the de- 
scendants of Fatimah, bat the Persians cared 


not so long as they threw off the Arab yoke.” 
Miracle Play, lntro., p. xvi.; W. H. Allen & 
o., 1879.) 


The Muhammadans of the province of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shi‘ahs, and there are s few in the region of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the — of Oudh, the Mu- 
hammadans of India aro for the most part 
Sunnie of the Hanafi sect, but practices pecu- 
liar to the Shi‘ahs have long prevailed in 
certain localities. In most parts of India, 
where the parties are Shi‘ahs, the law of 
this echool of jurisprudence is always ad- 
ministered, especially with regard to mar- 
‘riage and inheritance. 

Tt fe not correct, an atatod by Rale (Intro. 
duotion to the Koran) and others, that the 
Shitaha rejoct the Sunnah, or Traditions; 
for although the Bhi‘ahs do not receive the 
“ six correct booke of the Sunnis,” they ac- 
knowledge five collections of their own, 
namely : 8 Al-Kafi, (2) Manlayastahzirahu 
T-Faqih, 8) Tahsib, (4) Istibsar, (5) Nabin 
'l-Balågħah. [rravirions.}) The works 
written on the traditions are very numorous. 

The Rev. James L.. Merrick (Boston, 1850) 
has translated into English portions of the 
Hayéatu 'l-Quitb, thé moat popular book of 
traditions amongst the Shitehs. It was ori- 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Bagir, son of 

uhammad Taki, whose last work was the 
eae Haqqu 'l-Yagin, a.m. 1027 (a.D. 


The Shi'ah school of jurisprudence is of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abd 
Hanifah, the father of the Sanni Oode of 
Muslin: law, received his first instructions in 
— from Ja‘far as-Sadiq, the sixth 

mam of the Shitahs; but this learned dootor 
afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 
he differences between the Shi-ahs and the 
unnis are very numerous, but the following 
aro the principal points :— 

(1) The discussion aa to the office of Imim, 
already alluded to. 

(2) The Shitahs have a profound veneration 
for the Khalifah ‘Ali, and some of their sects 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that next to the Pro- 
phet, ‘Ali is the most perfect and excellent 
of men. i 

(8) They still possess Mujtahids, or “ on- 
lightened doctors: whose opinion fa final in 
matters of Muslim law and doctrine. The 


Mujtahid is the highest d amongst Mu- 
hammadan doctors. Tho Sunnis say, in the 
t divided condition of Ialām it ls im- 


possible to appoint them, but the Shf‘ahe still 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king. [musTaHID.)} 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, whilst tho Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharram, or the 
‘Ashéra’, being, they say, the day on which 
God created Adam. [mUHARRAM. 

(5) They include the Majusi, or fire wor- 
shippers, amongst the AA/u '!- Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jows, Christians, and Muslims as such. 

(6) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise called J agi (&t. “ Guarding 
oneself ” A pious fraud, whereby tho 
Shi'ah Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religious beliof in order 
to save himself from persecution. [roman] 

(7) There are also various minor differences 
in the liturgical ceremonies of the Shi-ahs, 
which will he found in the account of the 
liturgical prayers. [PRAYER. 

8) The differonces betwoon the civil law 
of the Shitaba and Snnnt have beon carefully 
noted in Mr. N. B, B. Balilllo's Introduction to 
— of the Imameen Code (London, 

fm 
ah “ With regard to the sexes, any connec- 
tion between thom, which ia not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon contract or upon 
slavery, is denounced by both the seets as 
zing’, or fornication. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, the contract must be for the lives 
of the parties, or the woman be the slave of 
the man, and it Ís only to a relation founded 
on a contract for life that they give the name 
of nikak, or marriage. According to the 
Shitahs, the contract may be either tem- 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
that tho slave should be the actual property 
of the man; for it is sufficient if the Daire 
of her person be temporarily surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation established 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nikah, or marriage, which is thus, according 
to them, of threo kinds, permanent, tempo- 
rary, and servilo. Itis only their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Hanafiyabs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some differonce in 
the words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the words ma 
be garikh (express) or kinayah (ambiguous 
According to the Shi‘ahs, they must always be 
express; and to the two express terms of the 
other sect —— and tazwij) they add a third 
mut‘ak, which ie rejected by the others as {n-. 
sufficient. [mut‘an.) Farther, while the Hana- 
fiyahs regard the presenco of witnesses as 
essential to a valid contract of marriage, the 
Shi‘ahs do not deem it to be in anywise neces- 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools; but there is 
this difference between them, that the Hana- 
fiyah includes a difference of dar, or nation- 
ality, among the causes of prohibition, and 
excludes /i‘an, or imprecation, from among 
them: while the Shi'ah excludes the former 
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and includes the latter. There ie, also, some 
difference between them as to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be- 
comes & ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schools 
entirely prohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allowa of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
kitabiyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposéd to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi‘ah restricts such connection to 
mut‘ah, or temporary and servile marriages. 
Among Kitaébiyah both schools include 
Ohristians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejects 
Majisis, or tire-worshippers, who are included 
among them by tho Shi‘ahs. The Shi‘ahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be- 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord- 
ing tothem. But tho distinction is of littlo 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools doés an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
- the parties; and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place hereafter. 

“ (b) With rogare to the sorvilo inurriage of 
the Shitahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves; but there is the same 
difference between the two sects, in this case, 
asin that of marriage by contract. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman's being the actual 
property of the man. According to the Shi‘ahs, 
the right may be — as when it is 
conceded for a limited time by the owner of 
the slave. Whon a slavo has borno a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes his umm-ul-walad, or mother of a 
‘child, and cannot be sold, while she is en- 
titled to emancipation at her master's death. 
According to the Hanafiyahbs, these privi- 
leges are permanent, but, acoording to the 
Shitahs, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her ¿itle to 
emancipation is at the expeuse of her child’s 
share in the mastor’s estate. If that be 
insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto, or so far as the share will go. here 
the- child's father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, though 
the mother, being the property of another, 
does not acquire the rights of Jn uwm-ul- 
walad. 


“ (c) With regard to the persons who may be 
legally slaves, there seems to be little, if any, 
diiforence between the two sects. According 
to the Shi‘uhs, slavery is the proper condition 
of the darabis, or enemies, with the exception 
only of Christians, Jews, and Majisis, or 
fire-worshippers, 80 long as they continue in 
a state of gimmah, or subjection, to the Mus- 
sulman community. If they renounce their 
ztmmuh, they fall back into tho condition of 
ordiuary durabis, and if a person should buy 
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from a karabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the person 
ao purchased is to be adjudged a alave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe- 
rence in the manner in which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
But there is an important difference as to 
children; for, according to the Hanafiyahs, 
a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a alave, aa she is the one or the 
other; while, according to the Shi‘ahs, it is 
freo, if either of ite parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed that marriage may be dis- 
solved by the husband at any time at bis 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of falay. 

“ (d) But there are some important diffe- 
renoes betweon the repudiation of the two sects 
Thus, while the Hanafiyaha recognize two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the reguler into two other forms, 
one of which they designate as ahsun, or best, 
and the othor as kusan, or good, the Shi‘ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
nizing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu- 
diation may be constituted; while tho Hana- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
sarib, or expresa words, which are inflections 
of the word talāg, and various expressions 
which they term kindyah, or ambiguous, the 
Shi‘ahs admit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express words are used; so that, though a 
man is actually compelled to use them, tL» 
repudiation is valid according to them. Noi 
do they require the presenve of witnesses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of u repudiation; while, according to the 
Shiahs, both intention and the presence 
of two witnesses in ull cases aro osucntial 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either bain (absolute) or raja‘i (revocable), 
and that a repudiation given t times 
cannot be revoked, nor a woman so repudi- 
ated be again married by her husband until 
she has been intermediately married to an- 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi- 
ations may be given in immediate savoession, 
or oven unico contexty, in one expression; 
while, according to the Shi‘ahs, on the other 
hand, the irrevocability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To tho bain and raja‘i repudiations of 
both socts, the Shi‘ahs add one uliar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the falag-u'l-‘iddak, or repudiation of the 
‘iddah, and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other again 
The powe: of revocation continues until the 
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expiration of the ‘iddahk, or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether s woman is 
pregnant or not. After it has expired, the 
repudiation: becomes absolute, according to 
both schools. So long as it is revocable, the 


parties are still in a manner husband and 


wife; and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other has a right of inheritance in 
the — 8 — 

“(e regard to parentage, maternity is 
— according to the Hanafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the con- 
nection of the parents being lawful or not. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, it must in all cases 
be lawful ; for a. waladu's-zina’, or illegitimate 
ohild, has no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual righte of inheritance 
between them. For the ostablishmont of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 


of the child's conception, according to both | 


Steg, a logal connettion between its parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to the Hanafiyahs; an 
invalid marriage is sufficiont for that pur- 
poscor, even, according to the head of the 
one that is positivoly unlawfal; but, 
ecording to the Shi'ghs, the marriage must 
inall cases be lawful, except when there is 
rror on the of both or either of the 
qorents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both the secte, except when the 
slave is his wemu'l-walad, or has already 
‘borne a child to him; for though, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, there are two reports on the 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 
of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
hor.mastor by mere coition, and her child is 
not affiliated to him without his acknow- 
— With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the Hanafiyahs 
require some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the partios to each other; ‘while, 
accotding to the Shitahs, bond fide belief on 
the part of the man that the woman is his 
wife or his slavo seams to be all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either cn the part of the man or the woman, 
would spparentiy be sufficient. 

“(S) 
schools require that it shall be direct to the 
point in isrue; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They agree 
in — that a wiinosa ahould in general 
have full knowledge, by the cognizanco of 
hie own senses, of the fact to which he ia 
bearing testimony; but both allow him, in 
certain ax onal casen, to testify on infor- 
mation ved from others, or whon he is 
convinced of the fact. by inference from cir- 
cumstances with wbich jt ia connected. 

“ (g) Nasab, or descent, is included by both 
secta ainong the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowod to testify when they are 
generally notorious, or when he is credibly 
informed of them by others Byt according 


the subject of testimony, both — 
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to the Hanafiyahs, it is enough if the infer- 
mation be received from two just men, or 
ono just man and two just: women; while the 
Shitaha require that it should have been 
received from a considerable number of 
persone in succarsion, without any suspicion 
of their having got up the story in con- 
cert. The Hanafiyahs ¢ marriago among 
the exceptional facts, together with Nasab ; 
but, ac to the Shi‘ahs, it more 
properly follows the general rule, which 
requires that the witness should have the 
direct evidence of his own sensos to the 
fact to whieh he is giving his testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit an oxoep- 
tion in its favour; for they reason that as 
we adjudge Khadijah to havo been the 
mother of Fatimah, the daughtot of the 
Prophet, though we know it only br genoral 
hotoriety and tradition, whieh is but con- 
tinued hearsay. so also we may — 
decide her $o have been the Prophet e wite for 
whith we have the same evidenee thoughwe 


were not present at the contract of marriage 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it Both sects are agreed that a withess 
may lawfully infer agd testify that a thing 
js the property of a particular poreon when 
he a seen es I ue Wh ; and so; 
according to the Hanafjyahs, ‘When a on 
has ane man and woman dwelling Ma the 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in the manner of married ons, 
it is lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife, in the same way as when he has seen 
a specifics thing in the hands of another.’ 
The Shi‘ahs do not apply thia principle 
of inference to the case of ma j- and 
there Ís no ground for saying that, according 
to thom, marriage will bo preanmed in a 
case of proved continual cohabitation. 

“ (À) There is difforenoe between (the two 
schools as to the person who Ís entitled to 
claim a right of shuf‘ah, or pre-emption. 
— to the Hanafiyahs, the right may 
be claimed, firstly, by a partney in the thing 
itself; secondly, by a partner ir ite rights of 
‘water and way) and. thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Shitahs, the right belongs 
only to tho frst of these, with some slight 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they reject altogether. In gift 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the Hanafiyah, is quite 
lawful according to the Shi‘ahs. 

“ (š) In appropriation and alms thore do net 
soem to bo any differences. of importance 
betweon tho two aohoola. And in willa the 
leading difference secme to be that, while, 
acco to.the Hanafiyahs, a bequost in. 
favour of an hoir ia positively illegal, it 
ig quite unobjectionable according to the 
— 1 t of inheri th 

s n respect of inheritance, there are 
— important differences between 
the two sects, but they admit of S 
reduced to a few leading principles, whic 
L now proceed to notice, following the order 
in which the different branches of the 
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subject are treated of in this volume. The 
{mpediments to inheritance are four. in nam- 
ber, according to the MHanafiyahs, viz. 
slavery, homicide, difforence of religion, and 
difference of dar, or country. Of these the 
Sht‘ahs recognize the first; tho second also 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that tho homicido be jntentionai, in othor 
words, murder, while with the Hanafiyahs it 
operated equally as an impediment to inberit- 
unce, though socidontal. For difference of 
religion the Shiuhs aubstitote infidelity, and 
differonce of country they reject ontirely. 
Exclusion feom. the whole inheritance, ac- 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, is founded upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
ia that a porson who ii related to the de- 
ceased through another has. nq interest in 
the succession during the life of that othor, 
with the exception of half-brothers and 
sisters by the motbor, who are not excluded 
by. her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the: more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex- 
ressly mentioned by the Shitshs, but it is 
noluded without the exception in the second, 
which ia adopted by them, and oxtended; sv 
ae to postpono a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer—an offect which is not given 
to it by the Hanafiyahs. 

“ With regard to partial exclusion or the 
diminution of a‘share, there is also some 
ditference between the sects. According to 
the Hanafiyahe, a child, or the child of a 
son, how low evever, reduces the shares of 
a huaband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
higheat to the-lowest appointed for them; 
while, according to the Shia‘he, the reduction 
is effected by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from tho 
deceased. Burther, when the deceasod has 
left a- husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of the mother is reduced, accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
whole ontate to a'third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but, according 
to the Shfehs, there is no reduction of 
the mother’s third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus- 
band, the shote of the father can only be a 
sixth. The shares and the person for whom 
they are appointed being expressly men- 
tioned in the Qur’én, there is no difference 
in reapect of them betwoen the two schools. 
But they differ materially as to the relativos 
who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the Hanaflyahs into residuaries and distant 
kindred. The reaiduaries in their own 
right thoy define as every malo in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
enters; ‘and the distant kindred, as ‘all 
1olativos* who are neither sharore nor rési- 
duuries.’ The residuarios vot only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estuta- when there is no sharer, to the 
entire oxclasion of the distant kindred, 
(hough these sony, in fact, bo muoh nearer 
in blood to the deceased, This preference 
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of the residuary is rejected with pooutiar 
abhorronce by the ShFaha, who found their 
objention to it, certainly with some appear- 
ance of reason, on two passayos of the Qar’an 
sited below. Instead of the triple division 
of the Hanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
all the relativos togother, and then separate 
them into three classes, according to their 
roximity to the decoasod, each of which in 
ta order is preferred to that which follows; 
so that while there is a singlo individual, 
eveu a female. of a priur class, there ix 
no rooñ for the succossion of any of the 
others. ' 

“ Within the c)ssses operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi‘abs, 
nearly in tha samo way as by the Ilana- 
ffyaha: that te, if there is a aurplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharera, with 
the exception of the husband or wiie, and 
is proportionately dividud among them. Ac- 
cording to the Hanafivahs, thie surplas is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
ja with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
tho Hanafiyabe over all the shares by rais- 
ing the extractor of the case—a process 
which is termed the ‘uul, or increase. This 
is also rejected by thé Shi‘ahs, who make. 
the deficiency to fall excluaively upon: those 
among them whose. relationship to the do- 
ceased is on the father’s side. With regard 
to the computation of shares, there does not 
appear to be any differeuce between the 
schools.” A Digest of Moohummudan Law. 
Imameea Code. N.B. E, Baillie, London (1869). 

Mr. Wilfrid §. Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of tho Shi'ah seot :— 

“a theory, I believe the Shias still hold 
that there is an Imam aud Oalipb, but thoy 
will not tolerate the — of any one now 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abey- 
ance until the advert of the Mohady (Mahdi), 
or guido, who ia to reunite Islam and restore 
ite fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he be and absolate master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowled the fact in a 
rather curiour ceremony. It is a maxim with 
Muesulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man’s house without 
his permission. and this being so, and the | 
Shah admitting that hie palaces of right be- 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, be 
is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem (‘alim) or majtéhed, aot- 


ing or the supposed Mubady, before ho can 


pray in them to his spiritual profit, 

“It will be readily understood that, with 
euch an organization and with sach tendencies 
to deductive seon ny; a wide basis is given 
for divergence of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly edacatéd of 
their mollahs occasionally preach absolute 
pantheiam, others consult the grosser ineli- 
nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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hearers with the most extravagant tales of | 


miracle and superstition. These are a oon- 
stant source of mockery to the Snunites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite. beliefs, 
however, there éeems to be a general convic- 
tion in Persia that. a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader-may be expeoted 
ab any moment and from any quarter, so thet 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gilts of inspiration and affecting a divins 
mission. The.history of the Babites, so well 
described by M. de Gobineau in his [Religions 
of Asia, is a case in point, and similar occur- 
renoes are by no means rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle- 
men, who informed mie that he had himself been 
witness, when a.boy, toa religious prodigy, no- 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemnod to death by the supreme govern- 
yient, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thas for several hours, was fi at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the. prophet bimself remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, the corda whioh 
bound him were cut by the bulleta, ahd he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ‘Yonu Ohrid- 
tians, said another Persian gentleman once 
to mo, ‘talk of your Christ as the Son of 


God .and think it strange, bat with ue the 


occurrence fs a common one. Believa me, 
we have “sons of God” in-nearly all our vil- 
lagen.’ (sori. 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 


the Persians, and none are more ardently . 


devout, as all who have witnessed the miraole 
play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, tno, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticisms and gross licentiousnesses. 


By no sect of Islam is tho duty of pilgrimage 


more religiously observed, or tho prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. Bat the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca acruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum- 
staneea there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect; but their 
future only indirectly involves that of Islam 

roper. Their whole census does not pro- 

ably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
no tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
find about one million Iraki Arabe, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and ab most five mil- 
lions jn India, One small group still main- 
taina itaolf. in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
whero ib ie tolerated rathor than acknow- 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the weat, but évery- 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It is noticeable, however, that withia 
the last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
Shiite and Sanite is sensibly in deoline.” 

For information on tbe History of the 
Shfahs, the English reader can refer to Mal- 


.fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and 
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colm‘s History of Persia, 2 vuls. (a.v. 1815) ; 
Morier’s Travels, 2 vols. (a.p: 1812); Mark. 
ham’s History of Persia (a.n. 1874). A, trans- 
lation of their traditions is found in the Lise 
and Religion of Mohammad, by the Rov. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). For Shi‘ah 
Law, conault Tagore. Jacttres, 1874: A Digent 
of Moohummudan Law. Imomera Colle, 
N. B. E. Baillie (1869). [sunaknan.] 


SHIBB (~>). Theshareof water 
used for tillage. [rIvER.] 

SHIRK (#4). ‘Idolatry; pagan- 
iam ; pol —* Aécribing plurality to the 
Deity. Assoolating anything with God. 

According to Wahbabi writers, Shirk is 
defined to be of four kinds: Shirku 'l-'ilm, 
ascribing knowledge to others than God; 
Shirky 't-tasarruf, ascribing powor to others 
than God ; Shtrku'l-ibadah, offering worship 
to created things; Shirku 'l-‘ddah, the per- 
formance of ceremonies which imply relHance 
on others than God. 

(1) Shirku ‘l-‘tlm is illustrated by the 
statement that prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things unless sa 
revealod to them by God. Thus some 
wicked persone made a charge against 
‘Ayishah. Tho Prophet was troubled {n 
mind, but knew not the truth of the matter 
til! God made it known to him. To asoribe, 
then, power to soothssyera, astrologers. and 
saints js Polytheism ‘ All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hiddon things, such as 

nterpreters 
of dreams, as well as those who profess to 
be inspired, are. al) liars.” Again, “ should 
anyone take the name of any saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
on God, or use his name in eaor an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate him, 
or make him the object of contemplation— it 
is Shirku ‘l-‘ilm,” 

(2) Shirku 't-tagarruf is to suppose that 
anyone has power with God. He who looks 
up to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits Shirk. Thus: “ But they who take 
others beside.Him as lords, saying, ‘ We only 
serve them that they may bring us near God,’ 
—God will judge. between thori (and tbe 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they ‘are 
at variance.” (Sdrah xxxix. 4.) Intercession 
may be.of three kinds. For example, s 
criminal is plaeed before the King. The 
Vizier intercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the of- 
fender. This is called Shap@at-<- Wajéhah, 
or “intercession from regard.” But to sup- 
pose that God so esteems the rank of any- 
one as to pardon a sinno* merely on account 
of it fe Shirk. Again, the Queen or the Princes 
intercede for the criminal. The King, from 
love to them, pardons him. This ie cailed 


_ Shafa'at-t-mahkabbah, or -“‘intercession from 


affection.” But to.consider that God so 
loves ‘anyone as to: pardon a criminal on his 
account ie to give that loved one power, and 
this is Shirk, fer such power is not possible 
in the Coart of God. ‘Ged may out of His 
bounty confer on His favourite servants the 
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Opithets of Llubil, ‘tavourito,’ or Khalil, 
‘friend,’ &c.; but a servant is but a ser- 
vant, no one can put his foot outside the 
limits of gervityde, or rise beyond-the rank: 
of a servant.” Again, the King may him- 
self wish to pardon the offender, but ho fears 
lest the majesty of the law ehould be lowered. 
The Vizier percoives the King’s wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession is lawful. It. 
is called Shafa‘at-i-baizgn, intercession by 
permission,” and such 
will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power nam, though 
ell other Musalmins consider that ho has, 
and in consequence (in Wahhābf opinion) 
commit the sin of Shirku"t-tagar. sf. The 
‘Wahhabis quote the following 
apport of their view. ‘Who is he that can 
intorcedo with Him but by Hise own per- 
mission.” (Sarah ij. 256) “Say: Intercession 
is wholly with God!° His the kingdoms of 
the heavens and of the earth.” (Sirah xxxix. 
45.) They also say: ‘“ Whenover an aHusion 
ig made in the Qur'an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant,” - 

(8) Shirku, 'l--Ibädah is prostration before 
any treated boing, with the idea of wor- 
shipping it; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. “ Prostration, bowing down. 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in tho name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis- 
fant shrine in a pilgrim’s garb and ealling 
out the name of tho saint.” It is wrong “$o 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shrine, to kiss any particular stone, to 
rub tho mouth and breast against the walle 
of the shrine, &c.” This is a stern condem- 
nation of the vory common practice of visiting 


power Muhammad : 


es in. 
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the tombs of sainte and of sume of the spocial 
practices of the pilgrimage to Makkah All 
sach practices as are here condemned are 
called Jshrak fi 'l--Ibddah, “ xasociation in 
worship.” 

(4) Skirku 'l-‘äduh is the keeping up of 
superstitious customs, such as the Jetikharch, 
soekiny guidance from beads, &c., trusting 
to omons, good or bad, believing in lucky 
and wolucky days, adopting such names as 
‘Abdu n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouncing of such 
— and calling them Sherk brings 

akhb&bijam into daily eontaot with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are sach profound bélievors in the virtue of 
charms and tho power of astrologers as 
Musalmgns. The difference betwoon tho first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirky 'l-iha and .tho 
Shitku ‘l--adah, soemns to be that the first is 
the belief, .say in tlie knowledge of a sooth- 
sayer, and tho second the Aalst of consulting 
him, 


To awvar by the name.af the Prophet, of 
‘Ali, of the Im&ms, or of Pires (Leaders) is 
to give them tho honour due to God alone. 
It is lshrak fi 'l-adab, “Shirk in associa- 
tion.” [WAHHABI ]) 

SHIRKAH (Sa). “ Partnerahip.” 
Tho term signiñes the union of two or moro 
— in one concern. Itis applied in Mus- 

n law to contracts as well aa to partner- 
ships Shirkah, or association, with regard 
to = essence ahd persgn of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 


SHIS (cs). [sers.] 


SHOES: The removal of the san- 
dals, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon an- 
tering either a mosque or house, or during 





THE SHOES OF THE PAITBYOL. , (A. F. Hole.) 


worsbip, is not enjoined in Muhammadan 
law, although it has become a common cus- 
tem in all Eastern countries, for thy modern 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Ka'bah at Makkah (Burokhardts Arabia, 
vol i. p. 270), the Muhammadans of Pales- 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
places of worship (Robinson's Ltesearches, 
val. ii. p 86) and it js also the practice to 


take oif the shoes in Egypt (Lane, vol. i. 
pp. 16, 105; vol. fi p. 1%), and iu Hindistén. 

The number of traditions which prove that 
Muhammad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet. covered, is very numerous, 
and they are held to be Abadig of good 
authority, and supported by tho /atiwas of 
eminent doctors of law., 

Shaddid ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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uaid, “Act tho reverse of the Jews in your 
prayers, for they do not pray in bonts or 
shoes.” 

Abü Said al-Khudri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with thé Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoog, and pat them 
down on his loft sido; and when tbe people 
observed it, they took off theire also, and. whon 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. s Oompa- 
nions replied, ‘We followod your example.’ 
The Proph t tben said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came 
to me and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoos. Theroforo, when any of you entor 
® mosque, look well at your shoos, and if you 
percuive any dirt on thum, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayer in them.” ` 

‘‘Amr ion Sha‘alb relates that he saw tho 
Prophel saying his prayers sometimes with 
bis shoes and somotimes without. (Mishkat, 
book fv. ch. s, 

. In the Hidäyah it ia ongjoined that when 
thero ‘s sny uncloannoss on the shoes, such 
as dang, blood, &., they must be rubbed 


vith esrth, and then they become legally- 


Clean and fit for worship. „Arabio edition, 
vo). i. p. 28. 

This ls donfirmed by tho Durry 'l-Mukhtår 
(vol. i. pp. £0, 65), and by uumeroue tradi- 
tions. (Mishkat, book ili. ch. ii.) 

If the- dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them. with earth, the law. 
permits the Muslim to mako them ceremonially 
clean by wotting his three fingers and draw- 
ing thom once over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots. ae 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus- 
Jim -si{s.down on the floor, he should take off 
bis shoes and Jao them on one side, and he 
should take off tho right shoe firet and then 
the left. ‘(Mishkut, book xx. oh. fii.) 


SHROUD. Arabic kefan - (iS). 
Tho act of shrouding is called takfin. A 
Wooden coffin is calléd tabut, thé usa of which 
js generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
bat it is asod by the Shi‘ahs, ° 

Muhammad is related to have said :— 

“ Do not be expensive in yoar shroude, for 
they soon rot.” 

“ Plain white is the beet for the shrouds of 
your | 

“The bost cloth for 4 shroud is AullaA” (i.e. 
a white.striped cloth used in Arabia). 

‘Ayishah says: “‘ The Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there wae neithor a 
coat nor a turban.” 

These: three ents are still used as 
shrouds in all parts of Jelim. 

(1) Izdr, a: piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the foet. 

(2) Rida’, covering from tho fect to the 
ma a ifah, a large sh ring th 

3) Li ; & large shect covering the 
wko ° wae from bead to feet, and closed at 
the ends. - 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but aré buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it in related that Muhammad so or- 
derod the mon who [oll in the battle of Ubud 
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to be buried.; their weapons being first re- 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
thoir blood-stained clothos. [suRIAL. 

SHU‘AIB (~~as). The Muslim 
commentators gonorally suppose Shu'sib. to 
be the same person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who æ named in seripturo Ronel or 
Ragoul and Jethro. But Ahmad ibn ‘Abdi 
I-Halim charges those who ontertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jows) that he gave his son-in-law. [moses] 
that wonder-working rod with whioh be per- 
formed all those miraclos in Egypt and tho 
desert, and also gave cxcellunt advico and 
instruction; whence he had the surname of 
Khatibu ‘T-Ambiya’ (ol, s3} abe), the 
‘“‘ Preacher to the Prophets.” ° 

The account given of him in tho Qur'šn, 
Sürah vii. 83-91, is as follows :— 

a And unto Midian did we send thoir bro- 
ther Shu'afb, who said, ‘O my people! serve 
God, ye have no god save Hin here has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord: 


. then give good weight and meusure, and be 


not srdls of oe gifts to men, and do 
not ovil in tho earth after it has been righted. 
That is botlor for you if yo are bellevors; 
ani sit not down in overy path, threatening 
and turning from the-path of God those who 
beliéve in Him, and. cravi to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye wore few and 
Ho multiplied you; and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers} And if ghere be a 
party of you who believe in what I am sent 
with, and a party. who believe not, then wait 
ees God judges between us, for He 
s the best of judges! Said the crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, ‘We will of a surety turn thee out, 0 
Sbu'aib, and thore who beliove with thee, 
frém our village; or else thon shalt return 
unto our faith’ Said bo,‘ What evon. if wo 
be averso therefrom? We shall have devived 
a he. < God if-we return unto your faith 
after Gou has saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lori should pleaso? Our 
Lord embracce everything in His knowlodge ; 
on God do we rely. O our Lord! open 
tween ua and between ónr poople in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who opon. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amongst his people said, ‘ If ye follow Shu‘aib, 
verily, yo shall be the losers.” Then there 
took them the carthynake, and in the morn- 
ing they lay in their dwollings prong,, Thoro 
who called Shu‘aih a liar, (were) gs though 

had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called Sha‘aib a liar. the’ were the losers 
then! And he turned away from them and 
said, ‘O my people: 1 proached to you the 
moss of my Lord, and I gave you good 
advice; how should L.be vexed for a people 
who do misbelieve ?’” 


AsH-SHU‘ARA (siyntily, “Tha 
Poete.” The title of the xxvith Sfrah of 
tho Qur'an, vo called because at the concln- 
sion of the chapter the Arabian podétéd are 
sorcrely occured. [rowm.) 
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asH-SHURA (cgyy451). “The Con- 
sultation.” Tho title of the xiund Sirah of 
the Qur’in. Taken from the 36th verse, in 
which the beli¢vers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 


SHURB (wa). Lit. “Drinking.” 
A term used tor wine-drinking, which is for- 
hidden by the Muslim law. E 


SIBGHAH (40). Lit. “A dye.” 
A word which occurs in the Qur'an, Sirah ii. 
182: “The dye of God! And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 


of Him”; which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 


well translate duptism, but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “dye.” Ao- 


' cording to al-Baizawi, it standsin the text for 


the Islan of God, but refers to Christian 
baptism. [BAPTISM] 


SIDDIQ (W). “One who speaks 
the truth.” It occurs in the Qur'àn for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de- 
scribed ag a man of eminent truthfulness. 
Professor Palmer translates the word “ con- 
fessor ” (see Siirah xix. 57.) 

As-Siddigq is a title said to have been given 
to the firet Kbalifsah Aba Bakr by Muham- 
mad: himself. 


SIDRATU 'L-MUNTAHA (i, 


geet). Lit. ‘The Lote-tree of the 


extremity.” A tree in the seventh heaven, 


having its roots in the sixth: Ite fruita wore. 
. like water-pote. and ita leaves like elephant’s 


esre. (Mishkal, book xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It ia mentioned twicd in the Qur’an, Sirah 
‘Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 

nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer ,— 

And he revealed to. his servant what he 
revealed. 

His heart falsified not what he saw. 

What! will ye then dispute with him as to 
what ha saw? 

He had seen him also another time, 

Near the Sidrah-tree, which marks the 
boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 
what covered it, 

His eye turned not aside, nor did it-wan- 
der: 

For he saw the greatest of the signe of his 
Lord.” 


The Sidrab-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba of 
Linnieus, tho prickly plum, whjch is called 
Ber in India. A deouctiod of ite leaves is 
used in India to wash the doad, on account of 
the sacredness of the tree. 


SIFAH (4). pl. Sifåt. An attri- 
bute. Used for tho altributes of God. The 
Quran is also said to be a Sifah of the 
Almighty. 


SIJILL 


Temu 's-Sifah, the name of an attribute, is 
a term applied to ony of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. [Gop.] 


SIFATIYAH (43\se), From Sifét, 
“ attributes.” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Isldm, although it is given by 
Mr. Salo as one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims .to be a Si/ati, 
ot Attributist (as opposed to the Mu‘tasilabs, 
who reject the idea of God's attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His easence 
without separation or change; ev attri- 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Quran which -are 
held to be AMutashabth, and assign some re- 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Sifatiyahs say the expressions “ hands,” 
“face,” “sitting,” &c., must simply be ac- 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at , 
explanation. (Mo‘TAZILAH, WAUHABI. } 


as-SIHAHU ’8-SITTAH (elas! 
4x5), also called al-Kutubu ’s-Sittah 
(aað) Sl), “The six correct 
(books).” The title given to the six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

(1) Abū Abdi llëàh Muhammed ibn Ismå'il 
al- Bukhari, born a.m. 194; died A.u. 266. 

(2) Aba 'l-Husain Mushm ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Qushairi, born A.B. 204, died a.n. 261. | 

(3) Aba ‘Isa Muhammad ibn ‘Isa '1- Zirmizi, 
born 4.8. 209, died a.a. 279. 

(4) 46% Daud Sulaiman ibn Ash'as as- 
Sajastani, born a.n. 202, died a.n. 275. 

(5) Aba ‘Abdi. ‘r-Rahmin Ahmad ibn 


. Shutaib an-Nasšá', born A.H. 216, diod A.R. 


808. 

(6) Abū ‘Abdi ‘lah Mubammad ibn Yazid, 
thn Majuh, al-Qaswini, born a.u. 209, died 
4.8. 278. 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Majah the Muwatta’ of Abi 
‘Abdi ‘lah Malik ibn Anes ibn Malik ibn 
Abi ‘Amir ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Harig al-Asbahi 
al-Himyari, born a.g. 95, died a.u. 179. 

(The above words in stalics denote the 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al- Bukhari and Muslin are held in highest 
reputation, and are called ag-Sahipen, or 
“the two authentics.” 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is the 
most anciént collection: of traditions, and is 
held in high reputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Hanafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence. [Traprrioné.) 


SIUDAH. ([saspau.] 
SLJILL (je~). A register. The 


record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. In the Quran, the word ocours 
when it is used for the angel which has 


. charge of the register of the fate of mankind, 


SLJJIN 


óf, ——— to othors, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Sürah xxi. 101: “The day when we will 
rollnp the heavens as as-Syill rolls up his 
books; as We produced it at the flrat cren- 
tion, will wo bring ib back agoin.” 


SIJJIN (yey). A deep pit in 
whioh ie kept the register of the actions of 
tho wicked, and honce this register itself. 
Qur’in, SOrah lzxrzili. 7, 8: “The book of 
the wicked ia in Sijjin, and what shel! make 
thee know what Sijjin is ?—It is an inacribed 
— (See also Mishkat, book v. oh. Gi. 
pt. 3.) 


SIKANDAR ( y). The Per- 
sian for Alexander, by which is meant 
Alexander the.Great. [zu ‘L-Qarnaln. ] 


SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 
sikh or stkhd = Sanskrit sishya, “a disciple” 
or “ pupil”). The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panjab. Founded by Ninak, who was 
vorn in the village of Talvandi (now known 
as Nank&na); on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in a.p. 1469, 

The history of tho Bikh religion has not 
yet boen subjected to the scrutiny necesser 
to warrant strong dogmatiam an to the ulti- 
mnato soarce, or sources, whence the system 
of Ninak and hie followers took its rise. 
The Bteratate and traditions of Sikhism pre- 
sent a strange intermingling of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas; and this is so pal- 

bly apparent that even superficial inquirers 
hase been led to conclude that Nanak. par- 

ely intanded his creed to be a compromise 

ween those two great religions. Dr. 
Trampp, the able translater of the Adi 
Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis- 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadaniam. 
In the Introduction to his Translation of the 
Adi Granth (p. ci.): he says :— | 

*1¢ is a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindú 
and Muhammadan ideas abont God. Nànak 
remained a thorough JHindúü, according lo all 
his views; and if he bad communionship with 
Musalmans, and many of these even became 
hie diseiples, it was owing to the fact that 


Sifism, which all these Mahammadane were: 
professing, was In reality nothing but a Pan- 


theism, derived directly from Hindd sources, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Isidm. Hind and Maslim Vanthelata 
cenid well unite together, aa they enter- 
tained essentially the seme ideas about the 
Supreme.” I 

f thé foregoing opinion accurately repro- 


sents the real truth; then Sikhism hardly de- | 


serves mention in the present work; but it 
will soon he seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A careful investi- 
gation of early Sikh traditions points strong! 

to the conclusion that the religion of Nina 

waa really intended as a compromise between 
Hindtism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhamn- 
madan seot. The very little that seems tu be 
known as to the views of the carly Sikh 
teachors, conpled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. cuman, haa mada it necansar 
to give here a Jongor article on Sikhlam than 
ite importence with respect to Inlim would 
have otherwise warranted; hoecause it was 
necessary to establish the relationship which 
actually existed between. the two faiths. It 
will be seeu that the information given in this 
article is chiefly taken from original Panjabi 
hooks, and from tnannsoripts in the India 
Office Library; and it is supported by the 
authority of the Adi Granth, which is the 
eacred canon of the Sikhs. 

The Janam-Sakhis, or biographical sketches 
of Nénak and his associates. contain a pro- 


. fusión of curious traditions, which throw 


considerable light on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Sikh religion. From these old 
hooks we learn that, in early life, Nanak, al- 
though a IlindQ by birth, came under Sifi 
influence, and was strangely attracted by the 
saintly demeanour of the /fagixs who were 
thokly scattered ever Northern Indie and 
swarmed in the Panjib. Now, Sitfiism ja not. 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindi: 

antheiem ; for it arose in the very earliest 

sye of Muhammadaniam, and is almost eor- 
tainly due to the influence of Persian Zoro- 
astrianiem on the rade faith of Arab Istàm- ` 


‘ism. Porsia has ever heen the stronghold of 


Süfilstio doctrine ; and the leading writers who 
have jilustrated that form of Muhammadan- 
ism have been the Persian poete Firdisi, 
Nigami, Sa‘di, Jalila ‘d-Din. Hafiz, and Jami. 
Haflg, the prince of Sifl ponte, boldly de- 
claros: “Iam a disciple of tho old Magian: 
be not angry with me, O Shaikh! For thon 
— me & promisn; he hath bronght me 
he reality.” Although this’ stanza alludes 
directly to two persons known to Hafiz, its, 
almost obvious meaning js: “I, a Porsian 
adbere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, O Arab conqteror! that my faith 
is more sablime than thine.” That Hafiz 
meant his readers to tako his worda in a gene- 
ral senso, may be inferred from the stanga in 
which he says: “I'am the servant of the old 
man of the tavern (i.e. the Magian); because 
his beneficence is — on the other hand. 
the beneficence of the Shaikh and of the Sai- 
d at times is, and at times ig not.” Indeed, 
šfis waa fully conscious of the fact that 
Sifiism. was due to the influence of the faith 
of his ancestors ; for, in another ode, he plainly 


says: “ Mnke fresh again the earence of the 


creed of Zoroaster, now that the tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod.” And Nizami, 
also, was aware that his ideas were perilously 
akin to heterodoxy; for, he says in his KAnuarn 
wa Shirin: “See not in me the guide'to the 
temple of the Fire-worshippers ; see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to theo alle-. 
ory.” These citations, which could be in- 
efinitely’ multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of the refined spirituality 
of the Sifis. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay in ite conception of the unity of 
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I ternal Spirit, and tho intimate assoelation 
of the Divine with all that is manifest. Arab 
M .hammadans believe in the unity of a per- 
schal God; but mankind and the world were, 
to them, mero objects upon which the will of 
God was exercised. The Sifis approached 
nearer tothe Christian sontiment embodied 
in the pbrase, “ Christ in us,” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindistan car- 
ried with them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the lelamu-Magian creed. It was through 
Persia thuat India received its flood of Muham- 
madsnism; and the mysticism and asceticinam 
of the Persian form of Islim found con- 
gonial soil for development among the specu- 
lative ascetica of northern India. It is, 
therefore, ouly rovsonable to suppose that any 
Hindd -affected by Muhammadanism would 
show eume tracos of Sifi influence. As a 
fact wo flud that tho doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Gurus wore distinctly Sifiistio ; and, 
indeod, the carly Gurus openly assumod the 
manners aud dress of faqirs, thus plainly 
announcing their connection with the Sufiistic 
side of Muhammadaniam. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
hands, quite in Muhammadan. fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Gura Arjun, 
who was fifth in succession from Nanak, was the 
firat to lay asido tho dross of a faqir. The doc- 
trines, however, still held their peno for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
opon confession of Sifiiam. His words aro : 
“ The Smritis, the S astras, and the Vedaa, 
all speak in various ways: I do not ac- 
knowledge one (of thom). O possessor of bap- 
Peness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
eay, ‘I, I recognise all as ‘ Thee. "—(Sikhan 
de Rij di Vithi d, p. 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the vary language of Sutia 
implying a pantheistio denial of all else than 
Deity. Thosame manner of oxprosston is found 
in tho (Q Granth itaolt, e.g. “ Tuou urèt i; 
I am thou. Of what kind is tho ditference ?” 
Translation, p. 180); and again, * In all the 

pe dwejid, the One is contained” (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout the whole Adi Gronth, a 
favourite name for Deity is tho “ True One,” 
that ie, that which is truly one—tho Absolute 
Unity. It ia hardly posajble to find a more 
completo corresnondence of ideas than thut 
furniahed by the following sentences, one 
taken from the Yusuf wa Zulaikha of Jiwi, 
the Persian Safi; and the others, from tbe 
Jap-ji and the Adi Granth, Jami says :— 

“ Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon 
every doubt ; I 

— nto one every spirit, and form, an 
ace; 
Seo One—know One--spoak of Ono—- 
Desire One—chant of One—and séck 
Ono.” 
In the Jaup-j:, a formula familiar to evory 
Sikh housvbold, we find :— 

“The Gyru is Iear (Siva), the Guru is 
Gorakh (Vishnu), Brahmi, tho Guru is 
the mother. Parbati. 

I should know, would I not tell? The 
story cannot be told. 
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O Guru, let me Know the One; that the 
One }jberal patron of all living beings 
inay not be forgotten by me.” 


In the Adi Granth, we read :— 


‘‘ Thon recitest the One; thou placast the 
Ono in (thy) mind; thou rocognizest 
the One. 


The Ono (is) in’ eye, in word, in month ; 
thou knoweat the One in both places 
(i.e. worlds). 

In sleeping. the One; in waking, the 
One; in the One thou art shsorbed.” 
(Tadia Office M8., No. 2484, fu}. 568.) 


It is not only with respect to the idea of 
the unity of God that this Identity of expres- 
sion is disceraible; for. other technical terms 
of Sifiism are, also, reproduced in Sikbism, 
Thus the §afi Faridu ‘d-Din Shakrganj calls 
Doity “the /ryht of life,” and Jalalu 'd-Din 
speake of “ flashes uf His love,” while Jami 
ropresents tho “ light” of the Lord of Angels 
as animating all parte offthe universe; and 
Nisami exclaime, “Then fell a light, as of a 
lamp, into the garden (of my heart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his.soul. It is not diflicult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Porsian 
Qüfis. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is tull of similar expressions. 
It ia enough to cite the following exolamation 
of Nanak himself: “In all (is) light. He Ay} 

ight. From His light, there is light in 

(india Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 33.) And 

in another place he says: “The Luminous 

One in the mingler of light (with himeelf).” 

(fol 186.) On fol. 51 we find : “ There death 

— not ; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
ne. 


Anotber favourite metaphor of Safis for 
the Deity is “the Beloyed”; for oxample, 
whou Klatz says; “Be thankful that the 
Awsombly in lightod ap by the prosonoe of the 
Beloved.” This term ta well recognized in 
Sikhism; thus in the Ads Granth, “lf thoo 
call thyself the servant of the Beloved, do not 
speak despitefully (of Him). fndia Office 
MS. No. 2484, fol. 564.) “Love to the 
Beloved naturally pute joy into the heart. 
[ long to meet the Lord (Prabha) therefore 
why sbould I bo elothful.” (¢/ndia Offics 
MS., 2484. fol. 177.) -Also, “In my soul 
and body arc excessive pangs of separation, 
how. shall the Beloved come to my house 
and meet: (with me)?” And again: “ The 
Beloved han become my — (Indiu 
Ufice BIS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) The words 
used in tho Panjabi texts are ptria, pritum, 
and piri, “a lover,” or ‘beloved one.” ° 

Another remarkable proof of, Persian in- 
fluonce is found in the form of the Adi Graath 
itaolf. It consists of 6 collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the vorses com- 
posing the poem rhyme togethor, in singalsr 
conformity with the principle ting the 
construction of the Porsian zal, This 
resomblance is rendered more 7 the 
fact that the name of Nanak is worked into 
the composition of the last line of each of 
the posms. This last characteristio js too 
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persistent to he considered the result of 
accident; and while it ie altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindi verse, it is in 
precise accord with tho rule for the corroct 
composition of the ghuza/. 

e foregoing facts seem conclusiva as. to 
the influence of Persian Siifiism on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trampp, when dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth, 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh- 
ism and Sffiiem in the following words :— 

‘*We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 
and a finer kind of Pantheism. ... . In this 
finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sifis); the atomic 
matter is eithor likewise considered co-eternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be- 
coming mouldéd into various, distinct forms 
by the energising vigour of the absolute joti 

ht): or, the reality of matter is more or 
ess denied (as by the Sifis, who call it the 


poe, 7d uÀ dv) so that the Divine joti is the 
only real essence in all”. troduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may roniain on the qnos- 
tion seems to be set at roat by the oxpress 
statement in the life of Gura Arjun, who was 
urged by hie followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Nanak, because“ by 
reciting the numerous verses and speeches 
uttered by other Sufis, which have received tho 
name of B&b&é Nanak, pride and worldly wis- 
dom are springing up in the hearts of men.” 
(Stkhan de Ray di Vithi a, P 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we find the following re- 
markable verses ascribed to Ninak :— 

‘A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 

given by the Giver. 
The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 
Tha True One is found by the Sofis, who 
keep fast his Court.” 
_ (Traaslation, p. 28.) 


Here we have not only a plain claim of kin- 
. ship with the Sifis, but the incorporation of 
several of their favourite terms. 

The tradigions of Nanak proserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi, are full of evidences of his 
alliance with. Muhammadanism. He was a 
Hindat by birth, of the Vedi Khattri caste; 
and was the son of the pafweri, or village- 
accountant, of the place now callod Nankani, 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
v early days, he sought the society of 
faqire; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
beatowal of alms. At fifteen years of age, ho 
misappropriated the money which bis father 
had given him for trade; and this inducod his 

ents to send him toa relative at Sultënpur, 
n order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for faqire (India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Daulat Khan Lodi; and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqirs 
all his salary. except the bare maintenance he 
reserved for himself. Whilo in the service of 
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this Muhammadan, Nanak received the ccsta- 
tic exaltation which he felt to be Divine inspi- 
ration. It is stated in tho tradition of hia life, 
that Nanak wont to tho river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
“Thon a goblot of amrita (tho water of lifo) 
was given (to him) by command (of God). 
The command was: ‘ This amrita is the goblet 
of my name; drink thou it’ Then the Guru 
Nanak made salutation, and drank the goblet. 
The Lord (Sahib) had mercy (and said): 
‘ Nanak, Iam with theo; I have made thee. 
happy, and whoover shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repoat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
world. Continue (steadfast) in tho namo; in 
alme-giving, in ablutions, in servico, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name: do thou this work.’” (fol. 88.) 
Here we have notions closely akin tu those 
of the Sdfis, who lay much stross on the re- 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
ZIKR [¢.v. ], on religious ablutions (wazo’,g.v.], 
and on meditating oy the unity of God [wan- 
DANTY AN, q. v] No aconer had Nanak ruco- 
vered from pia tranco than he utterod the 
key-noto of his future sygtem in the celobrated 
hrase, “There is no Hindi, and there is no 
usalman.” (fol. 86.) The Janam-Sakhi then 
oes on to say that, “The people went to the 
Shan (his former employer) and said, ‘ Baba 
Nanak is saying, There js no Hindi, thore 
no Muasalmin.’ The Khan replied, ‘Do not 
regard his statement; he is a faqir’ A Qazi 
— near said: ʻO Khan! it ie surprising 
that he is saying thore is no Hindfi arid no 
Musalman.’ The Khin then told an attendant 
to call Nanak; but the Guru Nénak said: 
‘What have I to do with thy Khin?’ Then 
the people said: ‘ Thia stupid is become mad.’ 
.... Then the Baba (Nanek) was silent. 
When ho said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: ‘ There is no Hindi, there is no 
Musalmén.’ The Qiasi then said: ' Khan, is 
it right that ho slfould say. There is no-Hindi, 
there is no Musalmin?’ Then the Khan said: 
‘Go, fetch him.’ The attendant wont, and 
said: ‘Sir, the Khan is calling (yon). The 
Khan says: For God's sako give me an inter- 
view [Panj. aj bard Khuda i de tan i= Persian 
as bara i Khuda}; I want to see thee.’ The 
Guru Nanak urose and went, saying: ‘ Now 
the sammona of my Lord (Sash) is come, I 
will go.’ He planed a staff upon bis neck and 
went. The Khan said:. ‘)dnak. for God's 
sake take the ataf from off thy neok, 
gird "P thy waist: thou art a good faqir.’ 
hen Guru Nanak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, sud girded up hie loins. Tho ån 
said: ‘O Nanak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a. 
feqir.’ Thenmthe Khan seated the Guru Nanak 
near himself and said: ‘ Qazi, if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.’ The Qisi be- 
coming friendly, smiled and said: ‘ Nanak, 
what dost thou moan by saying, There is no 
Hind, therv is no Muosalmin?’ Néanak-vre- 
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plied:. .. ‘To be called u Musalmian is dif- 
cult; when ono (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Mausalmin. First of all, having 
made religion (din) sweet, he clears away 
Musalmin wealth. Having become firm 
(pie), religion (din) in this way hringa to 
an end the rovolution of dying and living.’— 
(1. 0. MS., 2484, fol. 84.) Whon Nanak had 
uttered this vorso, the Qazi becamo amazed. 
The Khan said: ‘O Qazi, is not tho ques- 
tioning of him o wistako?’ Tho timo of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and wont (to the mosque) to prayers, 
and the Baba (Nanak) also wont with 
them.” Nanak (ben domonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading tho thoughts 
of the Qazi. ‘*Then the Quiz! came and fell 
down at his fect, exclaiming, ‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful! on this one is the favour of God.’ 
Then the Qiizi belloved ; aud Nanak utterod 
this stanza; ‘A (real) Musalman clears away 
self; (he -possessea) sincerity, patience, 
purity of spooch: (what is) erect he doos 
not annoy: (what) lies (dead) ho doos not 
eat. O Nanak ! that Musalmin goos to heaven 
(Orhtsht) When the Baba had uttorod this 
stanza, tho Saiyids, the sons of the Shaikha; 
the QasI, tho Mufti, the Khan, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khan said: 
Qiael, N&uak has poached the truth; the 
additional questioning is a mistake.’ Wher- 
pver the Bab& looked, thero all were saluting 
him. After the Babi had recited a fow 
stancss, the Khën came and fell down at his 
foet. Thon the people, Hindiis and Muaal- 
mans, began to say to the Khan that God 
kuaa) was speaking in Nanak.” (Jndia 
1 §. 1728. fol. 36-41.) 


The forogoing unecdotes arc laken from the 
India Office M&., No. 1728; but the ordinary 
Janam-Sakhfe curront in tho Panjab vary the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not coming to him 
whon sent for, tho lutter replied: “‘ Hoar, O 
Nawab, when! was thy servant I came before 
thee; now I am not thy servant; now I am be- 
come the servant of Khuda (God).’ The Nawab 
said: ‘Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niwd).=nimdsz, 
seo PRAYER). It is Friday.’ Nanak said: 
‘Go, Sir” The Nawab, with tho Qazi and 
N&hak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the Jami‘ Masjid and stood there. All 
the people who came into the Masjid began 
to say, ‘To-day Nauak has entered this sect.’ 
There was a commotion among the respect- 
able Hindjie in Sultaupur ; and Jairim, being 
much grieved, returned home. Nanaki per- 
ceiving that her husband caine bome dejected, 
roso upvand said, ‘Why iv it that you are 
to-day so grieved?’ Jairaim reptiod, ‘ Listen, 
O scrvant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
brother Nanak dono! Ho has gono, with the 
Nawab, into the Jami‘ Masjid to pray; and, 
in the city, there is an outcry among the 
Hindie and Musalmains that Nanak has be- 
céme a Turk EPEA to-day.” (India 
Office MS., No. fol. 89. 

From the foregoing it is perfectly clear 


became his devoted admirer. 
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that the immediate successors of Nanak be- 
lieved that he went very close tọ Muham- 
ınadanism; and we can scarcely doubt the 
accuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider thé almost contemporaneous cha- 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
havo been given, and the numerous con- 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itsolf. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a * oup of amrita” (i.¢. immortality) is 
considored tho symbol of inspiration; just as 
Hall, exclaims, Art thou searching, O Hang, 
to find the waters of eternal life?” And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstasy in a 
way almost identical with the reception 
accorded to Nanak at the gate of Paradise. 
His words are: “ Then-he gave into my hand 


a cop which dashed back the splendour of. 


Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing und tho lute-player exclaimed, 
‘Drink!'” The staff (muttuka) that is mon- 
tioned is, also, that of a faqir, on which a 
devoteo supports himsolf while in meditaticn. 
Another significaut fact is that when Nanak 
spouks of himself as the sorvant of God, be 
employs the word Ahuda, 9 Porsian Muham- 
madan term; but when hia: brother-in-law 
Jairim speaks of God, he uses the Hindi 
word Parumesur. It will, also, be noticed 
that Muhammadans are affected by the logic 
and piety of Nanak; and to them he shows 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosque, and thereby causes ‘his 
Hindi neighbours and friends to believe that 
ho is actually converted to the faith of Islim. 
But, of: course, the most remarkable expres- 
sion of all is the emphatic and repeated 
announcement that “There is no ay 
there is no Musalmén.” This can mean 
nothing else than that it was Nanak’s settled 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
twoon those two forms of beliof, by instita 
a third course which should supersede bo 
of them. | 

Nanak's whilom employer, in consequence 
of the foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
After this, 
Nanak undertook a missionary tour; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
cdnverted was Shaikh Sajan (? ppi), who 
showod himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nanak then proceeded to Panipat, and was met 
by a anaes who — 
him with the am! 1 ng, ‘‘ Peace 
be on theo, O Darvesh !” Salen alk Darves); 
to which Nănak immediately replied, “ And 
upon you be peaco, O servant of the Pir! 
alekų us-salamu, ko- Pir ke dasta-pes).” 
—* Office ALS., No. 1728, fol. 48.) Hore we 
nd Nanak both receiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation; and also tho ao- 
knowledgment that he was recognized as a 
darvesh. The Panjabi form of the Arubio 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
that the spocial charactor of tho words is 
due to the translation.. Tho disciple then 
called his master, the Pir Shaikh Sharaf, who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divine 
mission of Nanuk, kissed his hands and feet, 
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and left him (fol. g After the departure of 
this Pir, the Guru Nanak . wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a durvesh. 
The previous conversations and acts dre 
found to have awakened the curiosity of 
N&nak's attendant Mardané, who asked in 
surprise: “Is God, then, ono?” To which 
Nanak firmly replied: “God (Adda) is one.” 
(fol. 55.) This was interided to satisfy Mar- 
ina that there is no differenco between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindi God. 

Nanak is next said to have procecded to 
the poly city of Benares, and there he mvt 
with.s Pandit named Satrudas. The MS. 1728 
(fol. 56) says: * He came to this Nanak, and 
cried,‘Rim! Ram!’ Seeing his (Nanak’s) 
disguise (bhekin), he sat down, and said to 
him, ‘O devotee (bhagat), thou hast no sāli- 
grām;- no necklace of tulsi; no rosary; no 
tika of white elay; and thou callest (thyself) 
8 devotoe! What devotion hast thou ob- 
tained ?’” 
made to challenge his plety; because he 
has none of the marks of a Hindi upon 
him. N&nak oxplaine his pecaliar position 
and viows; and ia reported to have convorted 
the Hindd Pandit to his own way of think- 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of Nanak were aware 
that their great Gutu occupied an interme- 
diate position between Muhammadanism 
and Hinditism; for wo see that he is made to 
convert Muhammadans on thé one hand, and 
Hinds on the other. After this primary 
attack on Hindiism, Nanak is said to havo 
converted some Jogis, Khattris, Thags, nocro- 
mancers, witchos, and even the personified 
.Kaliyug, or present age of the world. These 
conquests over imaginary Hindiie are obviously 


allegorical; though they clearly point to a well ` 


recognized distinction between the teaching 
of Nanak and that of orthodox Hindiism. 
The most significant associate which Nanak 


found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 


waa a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a strict 
BANM, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed à school of devotees of his 
own. Shaikh Farid must have gained con- 
sidcrable notoriety. in his day; for his special 
disciples are still to be found, in the Panjab, 
*who go by the name of Shaikh Farid’s faqirs. 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi- 
dential friend and companion of Nanak; and 
if all other traditions Dad failed, this alone 
would have been enough to establish the 
eclectio charactor of early Sikhism. The 
first greoting of these famous men ia significant 
enough. aikb Farid oxolaimod, “ Allah, 
Allah, O Datvesh”; to which - Nanak tepliod, 
“ Allah is the object of my efforts, O Farid! 
Come,Shaikh Farid! Allah, Allah (only)is ever 
my object.” Tho words in the TE bein 
Allah, Farid, juhdi; hamesa au Farid, 
juhdi Allah Allah. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of the Arabio 
term jud implies the energy of the purpose 
with which ho sought for Allah; and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone, 
An intimacy at once sprang up between 


In other words, the Pandit is 


(India Office MS., No. ` 


a a a Ph — — 


‘more pointedly; “ Full of sine 
ls 
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. these two remarkable mon; and Shaikh Farid 


eccompanied Nanak in all his wanderings 
for the next twelve years. The intended com- 
promise between Hindfism and Islám is 
shown not only in the fact of this friendship, 
but in the important circumstance that no 
loss than 142 stanzas composed by Shai 
Farid aro admitted into the Ad: Granth 
itself. An oxamination of these verses still 
further proves the mingling of the two reli- 
gions which Nanak effected. They are dis- 
tinctly Safiistic in tone, containing such linos | 
as, “Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved does not par "+ and still 
wander about; 
the world calls me a Darvesh”; while, be- 
tween theso doclarations of steady adherence 
to Islam, comes the remarkable Hindé line, 
“ As by fire the metal becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that the compositions of a genuine Saf! 
should have been admitted into the canonical 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should con- 
tain such a cledr adınizturo of Hinda and 
Muhamniadan ideas, {is conclusive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successors, 
aaw no incongruity in the mixture. 
Ae soon as Nénak and his friond Shaikh 


- Farid begin to travel in company, it is related 


that they reached a place called Bisi àr, 
where the le app ea oow- dùng to every 
apot on which They ad stood, as soon as they 
doparted.: (J: 0. MS.,No. 1728, fol. 94.) The 
obvious meaning of this is, that orthodox 
Hinds considered every spot polluted whioh 
Nanak and ‘his companion had visited.. This 
could never have been related of Nanak had 
he remained a Hindd by religion. | i 
In his next journey Nanak is said to have 


‘visited Patan, and there hé met with Shaikh 


Ibrahim, who saluted him as a Muslim, 
and had a conversation with him on the 


| Unity of God. Nanak expressed his views in 


the followi openly Şüflistic manner: “ Thou 
thyself (art) the wooden tablet; thou (art) ° 
the pen; thou (art) also the writing n 

(it). O Nanak, why should the One be oalled — 
a second?” (India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir asks an explanation of this vérse in 
these words: Thou sayest, ‘There is One, 
why a second ?’ but there is one Lord (Sdéi6), 
aad ‘two traditions. Which shell I accept, 
ànd whioh reject? Thou sayest, ‘The only 
One, he alone is one’; but the Hindûs are 


` saying that in (their) faith theré is certainty ; 


and the Musalmins are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, in 
which of thom is the truth, and in which is - 
theré falsity?” Nanak — “There ie 
only one Lord (Sahib), and only one tradi- 
tion.” (fol. 119.) This anecdote serves still. 
further to illustrate the intermediate position 
between the two religions ascribed to Nånak 


. by his immediate followers. 


Shortly after the foregoing episode, Ninak 
— among the — taken by the 
Emperor Babar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Guru's piety and to have 
shown him come attentions. Tho chronicler 
informs us that “all the people, both Hindi 
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und Musalmiins, bogan to salute (Nanak).” 
(fol. 137.) After his release, Nanak recoim- 
menced his missionary work, and is described 
as meeting a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
[seo KaLImAH], or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (fol. 143); which leads to a long con- 
versation, in which Nanak lays emphasis on 
the Sifi ductrino of the Unity of God. In 
this conversation Nanak is mado to say, “ The 
book of the Qur’an should be practisod.” (fol 
144.) ‘ He also acknowledged that “justice is 
the an.” (fol. 148.) When the Miyan asked 
him what ie the one groat name, Nanak took 
him aside and whispered in his ear, “ Allah” 
[Gop]. Immediately the great name is ut- 
tered, Miyén Mithé is consumed tuo ashes; 
but a celestial voice again uttors the word 
“Allah!” and the. Miyin reguins lifo, and 
falla at tho foot of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Nanak thon proceedod to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshuasas, or Hindi 
demon; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famous Pir, Makhdiim Baha’u- 
‘ad-Din. In Kashmir ho met with a Hindi 
Pandit who recognized hin: as a sadhu, or vir- 
_tuous persor; bul asked bim why he lhad aban- 
doned caste usayes, why he wore skins, and 
af? meat and fish. The Pandit’s scruples 
having been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a dovoted boliever in Ninak’s 
doctrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Ninak took up 
an intermediate position between Islam and 
Hindiiism, and sought to bring both undur one 
common gystem. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
ia the tradition of Na&nak's pilgrimage to 
Makkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all accounts 
of Nanak’s lifo; and although, ase Dr. 
Trampp reasonably coucludos, the whole 
ae u @ fabrivation, yot tho more invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muahammadanism sufficiently 
close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim- 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
hah, Nanak is made to say: ‘Though men, 
they are like women, who do not obey the 
‘Sunnat, and Divine commandment, nor the 
order of the book (i.e. the — (í. O. 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) He also admitted tho 
intercession of Muhammad, denounced. the 
drinking of Lhang, wine, &c., acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
- wioked, and the resurrection of mankind; in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Nanak can- 
tain a fall confession of Islim. Those tenets 
are, of course, due to the narrator of the tale; 
and are only usefal as showing how far 
Nanak's followers thought it possible for him 
to gu. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effact that Makhdam Baha'u 'd-Din, the Pir of 
Multan, feeling his end spproaching, said to 
his disciples, ‘O friends, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm; all will 
become faithless (le-iman).” His disciples 
asked for an oxplanation; and in reply he 
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delivered himself of an oraoular statomovut : 
“ O friends, when one Hindi shall como to 
Heaven (bihisht), there will be brilliancy 
(ujala) in Heaven.” To this strange an- 
nouncement his disciples replied: “ Learned 
people say that Heaven ie not decreed for 
the Hindi ; what is this that you have said?” 
(Z. O. BIS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to Ninak: aud sent oue 
of his disciples to ask Nanak if he, also, had 
received an intimation of his approaching 
death. : 

In this anecdote we have the extraordinary 
admission from á Muhammadan that Nänak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islim It is in-Sconsequence of a Hindi's 
having conquered Heaven itself, and vindi- 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that thoso who woro thou ju the 
faith of tho Prophet would lose coniidence in 
hie coaching. Horo ngain tho words om- 
ployed are useful; for the Pir ia made to say 
that Muslims will become be-iman, the Arabic 
torm specially applicable to tho “faith” of 
Islam; and Heaven is called in the Panjabi 
story bhisat, that is bihisht, tho Paradise of 
Muhanimadans [see PARADISE]; for had tho 
Hindü heavon been intended, some such word 
aa stoarg; er paralok,or Brahmalol: would have 
beon used. 

The final incident in the life of this en- 
lightened teacher is in precise accord with all 
that has been said of his former career. Nansk 
came to the bank of the Ravi to dio—in con- 
formity with Hindi custom—by tho side of a 
natural streum of water. It is expressly. seid 
that both Hindüs “and Muslims accom- 
panied him. He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarih troo, and hie Assembly of the 
faithful (Sgngat) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position wae to bo; and 
ho told them to subordinate themeclvous to 
tbe Guru Angad whoin he had appuiuted as 
his successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity: merely on the ground of 
relationship; no hereditary claim was -to be 
recognized; on the contrary, the sons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non- 
entities. “The words are; t! Sons, even the 
dogs of the Guru are not in want; bread and 
clothes will be plentifal; and should you 
mutter ‘Guru! Gurul’ (your) tife will be 
(properly) adjusted.” (7. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 288.) 

he anecdote then. proceeds in the following 
remarkable manner: “ The the Hindis and 
Musalm&ns who were firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thus): 
the Musalmans said, ‘ We will bury (him) '; 
and the Hindis ssid, ‘We will burn (him).’ 
Then the Babé said. ‘ Place flowers on both 
sides; on the right side those of the Hindi, 
on the left side those of the Musalmans, (that 
we may perceive) whose will continue gréen 
to-morrow. If those of the Hindiin keep 
green, then burn (me); and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me)’ 
Then the Babé ordered the Assembly to 
repeat the praises (of God); and the As- 
sembly began to ropeat the praiges accord- 
ingly. [After a few verses had been recited] 
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he laid down his head. When the sheet 
(which had been stretched over him) was 
raised, there was nothing (under it); and the 
flowers of both (sidon) remained groen. The 
Hindüs took away theirs; and the Musal- 
minus took away theirs. The entire Assomhly 
aN their feet.” (T. O. MS. 1728, fol. 289, 
240. 

The mixture of Hindéism and Muhamma- 
danism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously intended to summarize the life of 
Nanak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an outcasto and a failure ; 
on tho other hand, his purposes aro held to 
have boon fully acoomplished. The great 
triumph was the estahlishment of a common 
basis of religious truth for both Maham- 
madan and Hinda; and this he is shown to 
have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was 
more inclined to Hindiiism or to Mubamma- 
danism. His friends atood around him at the 
last moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hinda. 
And Ninak is represented as taking caro that 
the mattor should evor romain n moot point. 
The final miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse is obviously intended to convey the 
idea that Nanak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other; while tho green 
an flourishing appearance of the flowors of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
hie wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes hia history to subatantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at the pon- 
mencement of his book (/..0. MS. 1728, fol. 7 
that, at Nanak’s birth, “The Hindés said, 
‘ The manifestation of some God (Deval) has 
been produced; and the Musalmans aaid, 
‘Some holy man (gadig) of God (KAuda) has 
been born.” | 

The most potent cause of the uncertaiuty 
as to Nënak'a true position in the religious 
world, arises from the initial fxct that he was 
born a Hindi, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. Ho waa a porfectly 
anedueated man, there being no renaon to 
suppose that ho could wither read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extempernncons verses in bis 
mothor tongue. 
cessor of Naunak, appears to have been the 
frst chioftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write.. The necesasry result of Ninak’s 
early associations was that all his ideas 
throughout life were aubstantinily Hind, 
his modo of thc ght and expression was 
Hindi, his illustrations were takon from 
Hindi eources, and his system was based on 
Hindi models. It must be borne in mind 
that N&nak never openly secoded from the 
pale of Hindiiam, or ever contemplated doing 
so. Thus inthe Sakhi of AMiyan Mitha it is 
related that towards the end of Nanak’s life a 
Muhammadan named Shib ‘Abdu 'r-Rabmin 
acknowledged the great advmutages be had de- 
rived from the toaching of Nanak, and rent 
his friend Miyan Mithd to the Guru so that 


Gura Arjan, the fourth suc- . 
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he might dorive similar benefit. “* Then Miyán 
Mithé said, ‘What ie his name? Is ho a 
Hindi, or is he a Musalman ?’ Shab ‘Abdu 'r- 
Rahman replied, ‘He is a Hindfi; and his 
name is Nanak.’—(Sikhan de Raj di Vithia, 
p. 258.) -Ho strack a heavy blow at Hin- 
diiism by hie rejection of caste distinctions; 
and on this point there can be no doubt, for 
his very words, preserved in the Adi Granth, 
are: “ Thou (O Lord) acknowledgest the Light 
(the ray of the Divine jn man), and dont not 
ask after caste. In tbe other world thero is 
no oaste.” —Transiation of the Adi Granth, 
. 494.) In consequence of thia opinioņ 
ånak admitted tv his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant companions being spuken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Mubammadan 
and Hindi pupile. Sikhe have ever -beforo 
them the intermediate character of their 
religion by the etansa (31) of the Jap-Ji, 
which says, “ Pandits do not know that time, © 
though written in a Purdna; Qëris do not 
know that time, though writton in the 
Qur’av.” Hindũ scholars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss the true moaning of 
their religion through delusion. “ Reading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Voda, 
(but) the infatuation of May& (delusion por- 
sonified) lulls him to sleep. By rogqson of | 
dual affection the namo of Hari (r.e, Qod) ie 


forgotten” (Translation, p, 117.) In the 
same way Nanak turns to the Musalman and 
says,— 


“Thou must die, O Mulla! thou must 
die! remain in the fear of the Ore- 
ator! 

Then thou art « Mulla, then thou arta 
Qazi, if thou knowent the name of God 
(Khuda. 

None, though he be very learned, will 
remain, he hurries onwarda. 

Ho is a Qazi by whom his own self is 
abandoned, and the One Name is madn 
his support. 

He ís, and will be, Ho will not be de- 
etroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (nied yujarhs), ho 
roade tho ok of the Quaal.. 

Translation, p. 37.) 
N&nak does not seom to havo been fastid "s 
ss to the name under which he recognized 
the Deity; he was more concerned with im- 
pressing on hig companions a correct under- 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Hari, Rim, Govind, Brahma, Parames’war, 
Khuda, Allah, &c., are used with perfect 
froedom, and are even mixed up in the same 
poem. The most common name for God in 
the Adi Granth ie certainly Hari; but that 
doés not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak, Thus, in a poem addrossed 
to Hari as “the invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite,” we are told that, “ Pirs, prophets, 
saliks, sadiqs, MAEN, sbaikhs, mullás, and 
darveshes; s great blossiug has come upon 
thom, who ¢onppinually recite his salvation.” 
mp © eae ate P: $) 
he chief point of Nànak's teaching was. 
anquestionably the Unity of God. set 
hinself Ormly against tho ideo of nssociating 
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any other being with the Absolate Supreme. 
This oxaltod idea of Divine Majesty enabled 
Nanak to treat with indifference the crowd 
of Hindi deities. To such a mind as that of 
Nanak it would have been shoer waste of 
time to argue, with any earnestnoss, about 
the attcibutes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
elass of beings, tho whole of whom wore sub- 
ordinate to one groat, almighty, and incom- 
prehonsihlo Ruler. Without any ovort altaok 
on tho Hindi panthoon, he caused the wholo 
oluster of deities to subside into a.condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi- 
anity ; whose existence and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, but the whole of 
whom sink into utter insignificanco compared 
with the central idea of tho Divine Majosty. 
Thé -One God, in Nanak’s opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all Siifis), 
_ Was the creator of plarality of form, not the 
creator of matter out of notbing. The phe- 
nomenal world is the manifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure deception that tha 
idea of severalty exists. In the Adi Granth 
we read— 
“ The causo of csuses is the Creator. 

In His hand are the ordor and reflection. 

As He looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himeolf, Himsclf is the Lord. 

Whatoyor is mado, (is) according lo His 

owa bleunio 
He is far from all, and with all. 
He comprehends, sees, and makos dis- 
orimination. l 
He Himself is One, and He Himself is 


many. 

He doos not die nor perish, He neither 
comes nor goes. 

Nanak says: Ho is always coutained (in 
all)."—( Translation, p. 400.) 

Notwithstanding this conception that the 
Sapreme Ono comprebends both apirit and 
matter, and therefore 1s what is ; He is nover- 
theless apoken of as in some way different 
from tho creatures He has formed, aud has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adi Grranth— 

“ Whose body the universe is, He is not 

in it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (the things) together, He 
is always aloof (from t * in what 
can Ho be said (to be contained) ?” 

(Translation, p. 474.) 


The soul of man is held to be a ray of 


light from the Light Divine; and it necessarily 


follows that, in its natural stato, the soul of 
man ty sinless. The impurity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
operation of what ia callod Miyii, or Delusion ; 
and it is this Măyā which deludes creatures 
into egotism and duality, that is, into self- 
consciousness or conceit, and into the idea 
that there can be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion preventa the pure soul 
from frecing itself from matter, aud hence 
the spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion is removed, 
and the entramelled ray returns to the 
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Divine Light whence it originally emanated. 
The beliof in metompsychosis is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism ; 
and it is easential to the creed of a Hindi, a 
Buddhist, and a Sifi. | 
In Sikbism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence. The 
mothod by which this rolouse from transwni- 
gration is to bo accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with tho Supreme. 
When the soul fully realizes what is sammed 
up i the formula so ham, “I am that,” tc. 
“ I am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from thie bondage 
of existence is scoured. This ie declarod by 
Nanak himsolf in the Adi Granth in these 
words— 
“Should one know his own self as the so 
ham, be believes in the esoteric mys- 


tery. ; 

Shoald the disciple (Gur-mukAs) know 
his own self, what more can ho do, or 
cause to be done ?”—(1. O. MS. 2484, 
fol. 58.) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
are obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men; accordingly we find 
that tho pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub- 
stance became gradually changod into tho 
more readily apprehended notion of a sell- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. Here Dr. Trumpp 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma- 
daniem, when be says: “ It is not improbable 


-that the Islim bad a great share in working 


silontly thesy changes, which are directly 
Opposed to the teaching of the Gurus/”— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Ak 
Granth, p. oxii.) Tho teac of Nanak 
was, however, very practical. His followers 
are daily reminded in tho Jap-Ji that, “ Witb- 
out the practice of virtue thero can be no 
worship.’ 

In all that has preceeded wo have confined 
ourselves atrictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need- 
ful to allade to the fact that certain surviving 
relics of Buddhism had no small share in 
moulding the thoughts of the Founder of the 
Sikh roligion. A full examination of this 
part of tho subject would be out of place in 
the presont work. It must suffice to say that 
Buddhism held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappeared from other parts of 
Northern India; and the abundauce of Bud- 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un- 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-spread 
and long-continued influence of tho tenote of 
entle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influonce on early Sikhism are geen in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy- 
chosis accepted, the importance asori to 
moditation, the profuse charity, the reverence 
paia to the seat of the Guru (like the Bud- 

histio worship of tho throne), Nanak’s respect 
for thè lotos, his missionary tours, and the 
curious union subsisting between the Garu 
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and his Sangat. In tho Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, translated from the original Gur- 
mukhi by an excollent scholar; Sirdér Atar 
Singh, we find the following remarkable sen- 
tence: ‘The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,—thero is no dif- 
ference between them ” @ 37).. Tu tho ddi 
Granth thero is an entire Sukhmani, or poem, 


by Guru Arjun, wholly do voted to a recita- 


tion of the advantages o? “ the gociety of the 
ious,” the term employed being, however, 
f this cake, sddh kai sang. (I: O. MS. 2484, 
fol. 184.) In addition to these points of 
rosomblanoo, there ie found in eatly Sikhism 
a odrious veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will be seen 
by reference to Pp. 67, 70, and 88, of the 
Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur, just citod. 
Tn precise conformity with the tradition that 
Baldhd died under a Sai tree, we havo seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last under 
a ‘Sarih tree. Anyone -familiar with Bud- 
dhism will readily recognize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above; but the most con- 
olusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical with the ord doctrine of 
Baddhism—the Nirvana {teelf.. Tho following 
is what Dr. Trumpp saye on the subject :— 
“ If there could be any doubt on the pa- 
theistić character of the tenels of the Sikh 
Gúrus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by thoir doctrine of the Nirban. 
Where no porsonal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to a final personal com- 
munion with him, his aim can only beabsorp- 
tion in the Absolute Substance, t.e. individua! 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in thd Granth, as 
heaven or paradiso, though supposed to 
exist, is not oensidered a desirable object. 
The — of the soul is only taught so 


far as the d o of transmigration requires 
it; but when the soul has reaphed its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 


longer exists as individual eoul., 

“ The Nirbén, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Beas n — abet 
out to the poor e. .. ° 
point of len, he Poea look out for nothing 
eleé; personal existence, with all the oon- 
comitant qvils of this life, which are not coun- 
terbalanced by es pleasures, neces- 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest ovil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the treubles and pain of thie existence by a 
stoical ind{fference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual ronstiousness to ite utmoat 
limit, ia order to esoape at the point of death 
from tho. dreaded transmigration, which ho 
also, even on his atheistic ground, had not 
ventured to reject. Buddhism js, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing bnt unre- 


atrioted Pessimiem, unable to hold out to man 


any solace, except that of annihilation. 
“In progress of time, Buddhidm hae been 
orpelled from India, bnt the restored Brah- 
inanism, with its — cme — 
enda,and gérgevus: mythology of the Puraras, 
was Gaull unable to satisfy the thinking. 


minds. It is, therefore, vory remarkable, that 
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Buddhism in ite highest object, the Nirbas, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of- the medimval reformatory moveménts. 
Niamdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidas, &c., and 
after these Ninak, take upon themsolves to 
show the way to the Nirbin, as Buddha in 
his time had — and find eager lie: 
teners; the difforence is only in the means 
which these Bhagats [saints] proposo for ob- 
taining the desired end.” troduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, p. erl.) 

_ Such, then, was tho Sikh réligion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It ie based on Hindiism, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by Siffism. There seoms to bə super- 
abundant evidente that Nanak laboured ear- 
nestly to reconcile Hindiism with Mubamma- 
daniem, by. insisting strongly on tho tenets on 
which beth — could agroe, and by sub- 
ordinating the pointe of difference. It is 
impossible to deny that Nének in his life-time 
actually did effect a large amount of reconci- 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to oarry on the good work. The circumstances 
which led to the entire reversal of the project, 
and produced betweon Muhammsadans and 
Sikhs the doadiiest af founds, does not come 
within the purview of the prosont article. 1t 
is enough to state that the process was gra- 


dual, and was as much due to political causes 


1 


| 


| 





as to a steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhé acknowledge ton Gurus, whose 
names, with the year in which exch. died, are . 


.given in the following list :— 


Date of Duration 


Name. Death. of Gura-ship 
A.D. Years. 
Guru Nanak ; 1638 84 
Gurú Angad . — 1562 14 
Guru Amar-Dis . 1674 23 
Guru Rim-Dis : 1681 7 
Guri Arjan. . . 1606 25 
Guru Har-Govind . 1638 82 
Guru Har-Rå i . 1660 22 
Guru Har-Kisan . 1664 4 
Guru Tegh-Bahadur 1675 11 
Guru Govind Singh. 1708 88 
It ie thus seon that the Sikh fraternity 
was under the guidance of personal Gurus 


from A.D. 1504, whon Nanak received the 
spiritual impulse which gava birth to tho 
new sect, tntil s.p. 1708, a total period of 
204 gears: After the death of Quru Govind 
Singh, the Adi Granth iteclf was takon to bo 
the evor-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of his devotion to tho cause 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lehani, 
whose faith and earnestness were so fally 
demonstrated that Nanak named him, in 
preference to either of his sons, as his 
successor in the leadership of the new sect. 
His name was also changed from Lahani to 
Angad (sanga-da, “ body-giving ”), implying 
that he was willing te give his very body to 
the cause of (fod. “He was a poor and igno- 
rant man, and maintained himeelf by rope- 
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making. Ho is said tu have heard the whole 
account of Nanak’s life from Bhé Bala, who 
had long been with the Founder. It is re- 
lated that all the counsel which Nanak had 
given to the Sikhs was scdulously inculcated 
by him. (Stkhan de Raj di Vithia, p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, tho Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant ; 
although he had sons whom he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-Daa, the third Guru, was a simplo- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un- 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
be composed sevoral verses incorporated in 
` theo Adt Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans, The gentle disposi- 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi- 
tion of ruler among tho strong-willed people 
of the Panjab; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Dias was 
completely absorbed in the service of Pura- 
mesur (God). (Sikhan se Raj di Vithi.a, p. 
i The uso of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindi side of Sikh- 
ism; and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adbcronta to Islam; for we find that the 
Masliuis bugan to annoy thie Guru's disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Gura what they had better do; 
and he suggested various temporising expe- 
dients, which only omboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his dis- 
ciples te endure the wrong, as it waa more 
meritorious to gubmit than to resent an insult. 
The weak conduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for hig suocessors to deal with. 
Amar-Dis nominated his son-in-law as his 
successor; an example which initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship which followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who gut a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He wag taken 
into the family of Amar-Dias, and married 
his daughter. He had acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggrossive man. Onattaining the Gura-ship, 
ho act himself industriously to the acquisition 
of dfaciples} and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placod him above his brothers 
in the faith; and conferred upon him the ele- 
ments of a royal state. He restored an old 
tank. in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
religious ablution, and called it Amritsar, 
or the lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu- 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
timo, a town grow up round the tank, which 
gradually incroased in importanco, and is now 


one of the most important places in the Pauj-- 


ib. Thies assumption of dignity and increas- 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxlety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
country ; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hindiism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
that the Muhammadons who bad fought so 
desperately te overturn the ancient Hindd 
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kingdoms, could not view with indifference 
the up-growth of a Hindi sovereignty in their 
very midst, Riam-Dis named bis son as his 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which | 
sealed the fate uf the Sikh attempt at com- 
promise in religious matters; for every Mu- 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen threa- 
tened by the establishment of a rallying- 
point for disaffected Hindus. 
Gura Arjun, the fifth Guru, was an actire 
and ambitions man, He laid aside tho dross 
of a faqir, which had Leen worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which oonferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of hie Muhammadan neighbours. 
A«.an additional theans of uniting his com- 
munity into one compact body, he collected 
the words of Nanak, and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, whieh he 
called Granth, 1.e. “the book;” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in“ the 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, a distinot interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muh an ruler at Delhi, aud occa- 
sionod the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is ‘not clear whether the 
Emperor actnally executed him, or whether 
the Guru oo tted suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi; and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge bis 
death. : 
Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Guru-ship; and at once proceeded to arm 
hie followers, and slay those who had heen 
personally conocorned in procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, however, 
proton him from entering the service of tho 
perors Jahšëngir and Shšh-Jahën in a mili. 
tary capacity; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a proda- 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikbs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who oagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must havo led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities ; and provoked the efforts after- 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
have felt to be a dangerous confederation. 
Har-Raéi was the grandson of the last 
Guru; and was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind diatrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the office, Har-Rat fought ined 
Aursngzib in the interost of Dåra-Shikoh ; 
and when the latter was defeated he mado 
his submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 
Har-Kishan was the younger son of the 
poean. Nothing eventful ocourred during 
is short tenure of power. He was called te 
Delhi hy the Emperor Aurangzib, and wae 
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there attacked by small-pox, of which disease 
he died. The succossion to the Garu-ship 
was broken by his death; for he was too 
weak to apptint a successor, and merely, 
indicated that the next Gura would be f 
in Rakala, s villago ncar Auand-por. 
Tegh-Baha&duf, who happened to be residing 
in Bakal&, was the son.of Har-Govind, and 
had: been passed over by bis father in favour 
of Har-Rii. He was hy nature contempla- 
tive, and nat particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of Jeader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Aurangzib was in the full 


fary of his Isl&nizing mania. and waa accord- ` 


ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
ambitious projocts of tho Sikhs. e Panjib 
appears to have beon too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Tegh-Bahidur, and he, there- 
fore, began a wandering life over the north 
of India. An acconnt of his travels hae been 
tranalated from Panjabi into English by the 
learned Sirdér Atar Singh; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecd to that, 
even in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham- 
madans could feel a certain respect fer the 
Nikha. The tale relates that a amall party of 
HindQa and Muhammadana wont to fob tho 
Guru; but at tho last moment the Mahiun. 
madans felt remorse, for they sald, ‘he was 
undoubtedly a Prophet.” vels of Quru 
Tegh Bahédur, p. 24.) On reaching S’ivarim 
theo. Guru met a Saiyid seated under a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Nanak breathed bis last); and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying: “I sm really happy now, having 
seen your divine countenance.” — (Travels, 
&o., p.46.) Still more marked is the friend! 
feeling shown by the courteous reception whic 
Tegh-Bahëdur roceived from Sharafu 'd-Din, a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing near Patiala. 
Thie Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
mach ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It ie specially mentioned that 
“the Guru's oyes fell upon ‘a mosque, and 
Sharafu 'd-Din immediately said that that was 
the house of God.”— (Travels, &c., p. 2.) Not- 
withetanding thie reverential — by 
ous `'abaminadana, it is certain that Tegh- 
ddur spent his life in violent antagovi¢m 
to the Muslim rulors of the country. Tho 
book of Travels, from which we are quoting, 
gives numercus instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 48, 49, 57, 58, 69, 126, 189, 181. Some 
desperate fights took place, and after a 
specially severe © mont it is said on 
p. 58 that ‘‘ from that ‘day tho Muhammadans 
never ventured to ight with the Gara.” How- 


ever, the Gura appears to have been ‘hunted: 


from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. Tho apparent 
contradiction imvolved in the reverential 
attitade of pious Muhammedans, end thé 
skirmishes with Mubemniadan soldiery, finds 
ite explanation in ne suppositiob that the 
religious anpoct of Sikhiem wan not artayo- 
nistic to Muhamroadan ideas, while ita 
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— aspect provoked the violence of the 
omt of Delhi. In the present day much the 
Same state of things is recognizable with 
respect to the Wabhabis. The English Gover 
ment would never droam of interfering w: 
the religions opinions of that; arany otber, 
saot; bnt whan thoir dontiinos find exprogsion 
in tho subversion of civil authority. the 
leaders avon And themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahadur was at length aleested. 
and the Enperor ie staied to have endeavoured. 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mas 
lim faith; but when ha proved obdurateho 
wus thrown into prison, whore long-continned 
ornelty induced hinrto command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cut off bis head. 

Govind Singh was the tonth and Iast Guru. 
and he succeeded hia father Tegh-Bah&dur 
when only 15 years of age, Fle was brought 
up under Hindd guidance, and became a 
staunch devoteo of the goddvues Durgé; and. 
by bis pronounced proference for Hindtian 
he cavsed a division in the Sikh commuanity. 
He iutroduced several important changes inte 
the constitution of Sikh: seciety. The chief 
among these was the establishment of the 
Khaled, hy which ho bound his dtaotplon into 
an army, abd conforred upon oanh nf tiom the 
nama Kingh, or lion. Ilo frooly admitted all 
casten to tho ranks of bie army ; aud laboured 
more carnestly over their military than over 
their religious diatipline. The nature of the 
changes whioh Gorind Singh effected in the 
fraternity is best shown by the fact that the 
special followeis of Nanak personally sepa 
rated themselves from him, and formed @ com 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In othor words, they ae the religions to 
the military idea This Guro fougut against, 
the Mnhammadane with determination; aad 
was so incensed against them that he insti 
buted a fine of 25 rupees fer saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly To- 
wards the end of his Gura-ship an sttempt 
was made fto raiso this fine to 5,000 ruposs 
bat it wan ultimately fixell at 125 rupees 
(Travels, &., pp. 69 and 1890.) The spirit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 


‘Nanak waa clearly gone, aud Ün yot jater 


times thie hosti ve birth to the 
maxim that “a trne Sikh shoutd slways 
be ongaged .in war with the Muhamma- 
dans and slay them fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was troachernnsly elain hy the dagger 
of a Pathén follower. tle refused to namea 
auccesaor, telling his followers that after his 
death the (rranth Sahih, or “the Lord the 
Book,” was to be their guido in every re. 
pect. (Stkhan de Raj H Vithi ë, p. 79.) 
The foregoing eketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadaens is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Nanak began in 
large-hearted toleranod; and that political 
sauses operated. to convort iis adherents 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hinditism 
which Nanak bed disciplined, reasserted 
fta superiority undoes bis auecessers, and ulti 
matniy became predominant While this 
chango was in. progress the religious aspect 


15. 
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of the movement bocame gradually con- 
verted into a military and political props- 
ganda. No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that between the inoffensive and 
gentle-minded Nanak, and the warlike and 
embitions Gurua of later times. But whilo 
we cannot help being painfully improssed with 
the apparently undying feud which still sub- 
sists betweon the Sikhs and the Maham- 
madans, it soems porfoctly clear that the 
intention of the Founder was to reconcile the 
differences between those croeds; and that iu 
this excellent work ho attained a largo mea- 
sure of success. His pious object was de- 
feated by political causes, and by the war- 
ike nature of the peoplo of the Panjab The 
name “ Muhammadsn,” in the various coun- 
tries in which -it oxists, ia allowed to cover 
differences in religious belief quite as great 
as those between the views of Nanak and thoso 
of Muhammad; and in all probability would 
have doné so in this instance also, but for the 
Teasgns pointed out. We cannot, bowerer, 
concern ourselves with probabilitios; it is 
enough for the purposes of this article to 
bave established the fact that Sikhism, io 
its inception, was intimately. associated with 
Muhammadanism; and that it was intendod 
aa a moans of bridging the gul? which sepa- 
rated tho Hiudiie frum tho believers in the 
Prophet. 

There are Ave lending veols af Sikhs, tho 
names of which need only be mentioned, They 
are :— 


1. The Udasis, or those who are “ indif- 
ferent” to the world. | 

2. Tho Suthre, or the “ pure.” 

8. The Diwane, or “ mad ” saints. 

4. The Nirmale Sddhu, or “spotless 
saints.” 

5. Tho Akdlis, or worshippers of the 
“ Eternal One." 


{The foregoing able review of the connec- 
tion betwoen Sikhism and tho toachings of 
Islëm bas been contributed, specially for the 
Eo work, by. Mr. Frederico Pincott, 

RAS) ` l 


The authorities upon which this article is 
based are:—Dr. Trumpp’s Zyanslution of the 
Adi Granth; the text of the ‘Adi Uranth, 
India Office MS. No. 2484; the Janam-Sakhi 
of Guru Nanak in. old Panjabi, /. O. AfS. 
No. 1738; the Janam-Patri of Guru Nanak, 
I. 0. MS. No, 2886; Sikhan de Raj di Vithi a 
(an Account of the Rule of the Si » in Pan- 
jabi); The Travels of Guru Tegh- Bahadur and 
Guru Gobind Singh, translated. from the ori- 
ginal Gur-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bbhadaur; Jap-Ji Sahib, the Panjabi text 
with commentsery in Urdi, by Sirdir Atar 
Singh; Sri Guru Charitra Prabhdkur, by 
Pandit Gyinf Sant Singh ; Srt Nanak Prakas, 
by Bhai. Santokh Singh; Sri Granth Gur- 

tap Suraj Résd, by Bhbš i Santokh Singh, 
(TAQIR, MUHAMMADANISM, SUFI.) 


SILSILAH (l). 
chain.” (1) The line of 


Lit. “A 


SIN 


religious order, traced either to some religious 
loader of reputation, or to tho four rightly 
directed Khalifahs, or to the Prophet him- 
self. (2) An unbroken tradition. | 


SIMON PETER. Arabic Sham‘in 


3*4). Not mentioned by name in 
the Qur'an, but al-Baishwi says ho ia the 
Apostlo who was sent to Antioch to succour 
tho two disciplos in prison: (ssid to be John 
aud Jude), and who is referred to in Sirah 
xxxvi. 18: “ And we strongthoned them with 
a third.” - 


SIMSAR 
A term used in 
or brokers. 


SIN. Arabic samb (53), khatiah 
(dit), igm (P). Heb. prying dsham, 


NYT khét. Muhammadan doctors 


divido sin into two classes, Kabirah, “ groat,” 
and pagkirah, “ littJe” sins. RKabirah sins are 
those great sius of which, if a Musalmān do 
not repeut, ho will bo sent to tho pargetorial 
hell reserved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
saghirah ara thoan venial sins which are in- 
herent in our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agrood an to 
the exact nuubor of kybiraA sins, but they aro 
generally held to bo the following servon- 


£ ), pl. samésirah. 
ahammanan law for agents 


teen -—- 

1. Kufr, or infidelity. | 

2. Constantly committing little sins. 

8. Despairing of God’s mercy. 

4. Considoring onoself safe from the wrath - 
of God. 

5. False witness. 

6. Qazf, or faleely charging a Musiim 
with adultery. 

7. Taking a falso oath. 

8. Magic. 

9. Drinking wine. 

10. Appropriation of the property of or- 
phans. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultery. 

18, Unnatural crime. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

16." Fleeing in battle before the face of an 
infidel enemy. _ 

17. Disobedionce to parenta. 


The following are sayings of Muhammad, 
as given in the Traditions, on the subject of 
gin ( Mishkat, book i. ob. ii.) :— 

“ He is not a believer who commits adul. 
tery, or steals, or drinks liquor, or plunders, 
ov ombpzzies, when entrusted with the 
plunder of the infidel: Beware! beware!” 

“The groatest sin is to associate snothor 
with God, or to vex your father and mother, 
or to murder your own species, or to commit 
suicide. or to swear, oF. to lie.” 

‘The greatest. of sins bofore God is that 
you call any other like unto the God who 
created you, or that you murdor your child 


succestion in any ; from an idea that it will eat your victuals, or 
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that you commit adultery with your neigh- 
bours wife” T 7 * 
“ Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God; (2) magic; (8) killing anyone without 
reason; (4) taking interest on money; (5) 
taking the property of the orphan; (6) run- 
mag away on the day of battle; and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery.” 
“Do not associate anything with God, al- 
though they kill or burn you. Do not affront 
your parents, althongh they should order you 


to leave your wives, your children,.and your 


property. ‘Do not abandon the divine prayers, 
for he who does so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away. in battle, although ye be 
killed. When s pestilence shall visit man- 
kind, and you.are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Oherish your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruet thèm in the fear of Ged.” 
- It is related that a Jew. enoo said to his 
friend, “ Take me ¢o this Prophet.” Hè said, 
“ Do not call him a pre et, for if he hears it 
he will be pleased.” And they came to the 
Prophet and asked him about the nine (sic) 
wonders (i.e. Ten Commandments), which ap- 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said, 
“Do not associate anything with God, nor 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor practise magic, nor take inte- 
rest, nor accuse an innocent woman of adal- 
tery, nor taru your backs on tho feld of 
battle; and it is proper, particalarly for tho 
Jews, not to work on Saturday.” The Jows 
kissed the hands and feet of the Prophet, and 
said, “ We bear witness that you are a Pro- 
het.” Ho said,“ What prevented you from 


ing-my disciples?” They replied, “David — 


called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro- 
pheey in his family, and we fear the Jews will: 
fl us if we become your followers.” 


BINAI. Arabic Saind’ (4), Heb. 
S91 Sinai. In the Qur’in Wu Sana 


f Seca ost and af-Jir (yal), R 
Mount”; Ohaldee: 49t9 Tür., In Muslim 
commentaries, Jabalu Misa (.s-y* je), 
“ the Mount of Moses.” | 

It is referred to in the Qur'én as the moun- 
tain on which God gave the tables of the Law 
(SGrab vil. 189), and es the place where God 
assemblod the prophets and took « compact 
from them (Sürah ili; 75). In Sürah zov: 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swear “by 
Monnt Sinai”; and in Sùrah zxili. 20, wo aro 
told that, “a tree growing ont of Mount 
Sinai produces ofl and a co ent for those 
who eat.” | | 

Al-Baigéwi (Fleischer's ed., vol. i. p. 848), 
and the author of the Mayma‘u'!- Bihar (p. 57), 
both say that Moses received the tables of 
the Law on the moustain called Jabalu Zubair 


Qa) Je). 
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SINGING. Arabic ghina’ (us). 
Among Muslim theologians, 8 €- 
rally beld to be unlawful, —— — is 
founded on a tradition recorded by Jabir, who 
rolates that Muhammad said, “ Singing and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow tn 
the hoart, even as rain canseth the corn to 
grow in the field.” (Mishkat, book xxil. 
ch. ix. pt. at 

Shaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, in his commentary, ` 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not a 
tradition of any. authority; and adds, “The 
traditioniets all agree that thers is no Hadis 
of any authority — the practice of 
singing ” (vol. iv. p. 68. 

The suite, ees in the service of 
song as an act of worship, say Muhammad 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cha- 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re- 


gard the practice with disfavour. 


SIPARAH (lye). The Persian 


term for the thirty jus’, or divisions of the 


Qur‘iu. From si, “thirty? and pārak, “a 
pertion.” 

Tho Qur'ån is said to have beon thua divided 
to onable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the Qür'àn in the month of Ramasin. 
Muhammadane generally quote the Qur'an by 
the Sipdreh and not by the Sirah. [qur’an.] 


SIQAH (4). “ Worthy of con- 
fidence.” A term used in the atudy of the 
Hadig for a traditionist worthy of confidence. 


SIRAT (f\,0). Lit. “A road.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’an thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of which it is used for the 
Sira(u 'l-Mustagim, or the “right way” of 
religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
writings it is more commonly used for the 
bridge acrose the infernal fre, which is de- 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on esch side with briars 
and hooked thorns. The righteous will pase 
over it with the swiftness of the lightning, 
but the wicked will acon miss their footi 
and will fall into the fire of hell. (Afulle‘A 
Qari, p. 110.) 

Muhammad — to ‘have borrowed his 
idea of the bridge from the Zoroastrian system, 
according to which the spirits of the departed, 
both good and bad, proceed along an ap- 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer ” 
(chinvat peretu). This was a narrow road 
conducting to: Heaveh or Paradise, over 


' which the gouls of the pious-alone could pass 


whilst the wicked foll into the guit below. 
— ——— Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 
P- 


36.) . 

The Jews, alao, believed in the bridge of 
hell, which is no broader than a ——— over 
which idolaters must pass. (Midrash, Yalkut, 
Reubesi, sect. Gehinnom.) _ 


as-SIRATU 'L-MUSTAQIM (Lyn 
\). “The right way,” i.e. the 
uhammadan religion; eg. Qur’in, Strah 
fii. 44; “ Fear God and obey me; of a truth 
God is my. Lord and your Lord: Therefore 
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worship Him This is the right woy.” It 
occurs im about thirty «ther places. 


SIRIUS. Arabic ash-Shi'rd lasati). 
“* The deg-star.” Thə Almighty is called in 
the Quran. Surah tii. 50, Rabby "sh-Shi'rd, 
the * Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The’ Kamélan say that bofore the time of 
Muhannnad this star was worshipped by the 
Banu Khuza‘ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Qur’én. 


SITTING. Arabic julds (Kaye). 


The traditiouists are vory pacticnlar in de- 


scribing the provise position in which Muham- 


mad wed to ail . 

Ton Umar says: “T uuw bim sit with his 
kitees up nad Ihe buttous of bis feet on the 
ground; and his arma round his legs ” 

Jabir sayv: “I suw him sitting vòclining 


upon a pillow which was pat undor his 


Kailah says: “L saw him- sitting in the 


mosqae upon his- buttocks, in the greatest’ 


hunulity aod fowliness." 

Jabir says, aguin: “ The Prophet used, after 

he had sald morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under kim, until wun-rise.” (Bfish- 
kat book xxñ. eh. v.) 
, Mnhanimadans always sit on the mround 
intheir places of public worship. In soetal 
gatlerings, peaplo of joforior position always 
sit lower than thoir superiors. | 


SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 
Al Ian (oM), or “the Faith,” is 
defined ap consisting of the six articles ol 
belief =p- 

1 Allah, God. | 

2. Al Mula'tkah, the Angels 

3 Al-Kutué, the Bouks (of tho Prophete). 

4 Ar Rusul, tho Prophets. 

S Al Yeunu 'l-Akhir, the Last Day. 

6 Al. Qudar. the Decrovs of God. 

These Six Articles of Fuith are entitled 
SUGatuliman, ** the Altributes of Faith,” or 

ul Iman;“‘the Pillars of Faith.” [wu- 
[HAMMADsNisM.] ` | 


SIYAR (p) pl of sirah. Lit. 
t Going in any wanner or pace”. Tho record 
of a wen's actions und exploity Stories of 
the ancients, — 

_Kitabu 's Siyar js the title giveti to a his- 
tory of the establishment of Talim, hence as- 
Siyur inosus an historical work on the lifé 
of Muhammad, or any of his Oompaniona, ur 
of hig sucoeavors, &c. The earliost book of 
tha kiud written in Islam jg that by Imam 
Muhammed ibn Ishaq; whe died an. 51. 
(Kashfu '2-Zinin, Flügela edition, vol. iii. 
p. 634.) 

SLANDER, [uvaze]. 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


SLAVERY Arabic Ubildiyah 
(Frnt) Heb MWY  abddéh. A -alave. 


SLAVERY 


‘Abd (428) (Surah ii. 220), Heb. “pyyy'ebed; 


Hamlik (4) (Sirah xvi 77) A 
slave, a te (Surah ii. 220). Theterm 
generally used in the Qur'an for slaves is 
lni She We må malakat aimanukum, 

“that which your right hands possess.” 
. Muhammad found slavery an existing 
institution, both amongst tho Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and thorefore it is 
reoognised although not estaLtliahed in the 
Qur'ën. 

L— The Twuacum oF THE Qur'an on the 


subjoot.of slavory is aa follows: 


(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit with any 
of their female slaves. Sirah iv. 8: “Thea 
marry, what: seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours; and if ye fear 
that yo cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or whul your right hands possess." Sirah iv. 
29: “ Lake of what your right hands grm 
of young women.” Sirah xxxiii. 49: “0 
prophot! verily We make lawful for thoe 
wives to whom thon hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand possesses 
cut of the booty God hath granted thee.” 

(2)-Fhey are allowed to take possession of 
married tcomen V they are slaves. Sirah iv. 
28: “Unlawfal for you are ... married 
women, save such as your right hands possess.” 
(On this verse al-Jalalan the commentators 
say: “that ia, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with: those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands he alive 
in the Daru 'l-Harb.”) I 

(3) Muslims are. excused = strict rules 
Of decorum in the presence of thety female slaves. 
even us ta the presence of their wives. Sarah 
xxili. 5: “ Those who aro strict in the rales 
of decorum, uxeopt fur. their wives, er what 
their right hands possess.” Seo also Sirah 


Ixx, 20. 

(4) The helpless position of the slave as 
regards his master illustratea the help leas 
position of the falsa gods of Arabia in the 
presence of their Creator. Sirah xvi. 77: 
“God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slavo, ablo to do nothing, anà one provided 
with a good provision, and one who expends 
therefrom in alms secrotly and openly, shall 
they be held equal? Praise be to God, most 
of them do not know!” See also Sirah 


xxx. 27. 

(5) Muslims shall exercise kindnese towards 
their slaves. Sirah iv, 40: “Serve God and 
donot associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to your ts and to kindred. . 
and to that which your right hands possess.” 

(68) When slaves can redeem ves ü 
is the duty of Muslims to grant the emanci- 
pation. Sdrah xxiv. 88: “ And such of those 
whom your vight hands possces as crave a 
writing (i.e. a document of freedom), write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them, 
and gire -Ihem of tho wealth of God which 
He has given yoa. And do not. compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they desize to ` 
keep continent. 

Vrom ike teaching of the Qur'an above quoted 
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it will bo soen that ali malo and fomalo slaves 
taken as plunder in war are the law/ul 
property of their master; that the master 

as power to take to bimself any female 
‘slave, either married or eee that the 
position of a alavo is as helpices as that of 
the atono idols of Arabia; bat they should 
be treated with kindness, and be granted 
their frecdom when thoy are able to aak [or 
and pay for it. 

JL.--EFrom the TzAomING or tTuB TRADI- 
TIONR, it appears that it was the custom of 
Mahanimad cither to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
field of battle he was a free man; but if he 
were made captivo, and afterwards embraced 
Islam, the thange of oreed did not emanci- 
pate him.. ‘Atiyatu 'l-Quragi relates that, 
after his battle with the Banfi Quraigah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
eve — blessing hed to th 

ery 8 8 are attac to the 
— of a slave. Abii Hursirah 
relates thet Muhammad sald, “Whosoever 
froon a alave-who in a Maslim, God will 
redeem ovory member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Aba Zarr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Prophet replied, “That whieh is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An Arab once asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradieé, and the Pro- 
phet said, © Froe a slavo, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.” The following 
ara some of the sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the treatment of élaves: 

“Jt is well for a elave who regularly 
worships God aint discharges hie master's 
work properly.” ` 

‘Whoever buys a slave and docs not 
agree ubout his property, then no part of it 
is for the purchaser of the slave.” 

“When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem hie bond, then you must vol allow 
him to come into your presence afterwards.” 

“ Rebaving weil to slaves is a means -of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss.” 

“When any one of you in about to heat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name cf God, then withhold yourself from 
beating bhim.” 

“It is tnoumbent npon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what théy are ndt 
able to do.” 

“When a slave-girl has a ahild by ber 

_ master ahe Ie frec ab his deeth.” 
- Whoever — a nero — alii 
has . it is for the master, unless 
the ——— have that it wea 
the slave's at the time of freeiug him.” (Sec 
Mishkdtu ']. Masdbih, Bakiku l Bukhari. Sn- 
bihu Muslim. | 

IIL.— WitH rogard to the Enataving os 
QarenvLs, the auther of the HidayaÀ says ` 

“ The Imšm, with respeer to captives has 
it-ir his chciee to sisy them, because the 
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Prophet put captives to dcath, and also 
because slaving thom terminates wicked- 
ness; or, if he choose, he may make tiem 
slaves, because: by ensinvisg them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslinia reap an nadvan- 
tago; or, if ha please, he may release them 
so as to thake them froemen and Zimmie. 
secording to what is recorded of ‘Umar, 
bat it is not lawful so to roleasc the ido- 
laten of Arabia, or aspoatatos. It is not 
lawfn) for the Imam to retarn the enptives 
to, their own country, as this’ wonld, be 
strengtheniny the infidels against the Mus- 
lims. If captives become Muslims, let not 
the Imam put thom to death, because the 
wickedness of them is hereby remodied 
without slaying them ; but yot he may law- 
fully make them slaves, aftor their conver- 
sion, because the reason for making the 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim territery) had existence previous 
to their embracing the faith. It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, becanse then tho reason for ma 
them alaveé did not exist previous to their 
éonversion. It is not lawful to release infidel 
captivos in oxchange for the reloase of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. Aocord- 
ing to the two disciples, this is lawfu) (and 
each also is the opinion of ash-Shaéfi‘l), be- 
use this produces the emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. Tho argu- 
ment of Imim Abi Hanifah is that suqh an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and tho prevention of this wickedness is 
referable to effectirg the release of the 
uslims sinceas they remain in the hands 
of the infidels the injufy only affests them, . 
and doesnot extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attending the release of 
infidal, captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is aleo u.lawful,as this is assisting 
the infidels, as wae béfore observed, and the 
same js mentioned in the Mazhabu 'l-Mashhir. 
In the Satru 'l-Kabir 1¢ is asserted that av 
exchange of prisoners for property may be 
made where the Muslims are necossitous, 


‘because the Prophet released the captires 
. taken at Bad 


r for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the hands of the 
Maslims, it is not lawful to release and send 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
relcasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
thé tiansaction. If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, aud there be no appre- 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of ciscretion. It is not 


lawfal to confer a favour upon captives by 


relessing them gratuitously, that is, without 
receiving anything in return, or their be- 
ooming Ziminjp, or being made slaves, Agh- 
ShAN says (Har showing favour to captivoa 
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in this way ie lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 


captives taken at the battle of Badr. Tho 


arguments of the Hanafi doctors upon this 
point .are two-fold: Firat, it is said in the 
Qur'an, ‘ idolaters wherever ye Jind them’ ; 
secondly, the right of enslaving them is 
established. by their being oonqnered and 
captared, aud hence it ia not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in roturn, in tbo samo manner aq holds with 
respect tu all plundor; and with respect to 
what ash-Shafi‘i relates that the 
showed favour in thig way to some of the 
captives taken-at the battle of Badr, it ‘is 
abrogated by ia oe a Quin alread 

oted. ton’s Hidayak, vol. ii, 160) 
Ty eave Taare is not only silose 
but logislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is clearly sanctioned by the examplo-of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (seo 
Sabthu Muslin, Kitabu — » wal. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Sale (see "L-Mubtar. 
Hidayak, Hamilton's ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slaves, male and female, are treated morely 
as articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
. salo, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given se regards slaves, and 
the. same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions (Afishkat, book 
_xiil. chap. xx.) with referenco to the action of 
the Prophet-in this matter are notable ;—- 

“‘Imran ibn al-Husain said a man froed 
six slaves at his death, and he had no other 
property besides; and the Prophet called 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and then cast lots; he then ordered that two 
of them should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and ke severely of the 
msn who had set them * 
| 6 Jibir said wo need to sell the mothers 
of obfidren in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Aba Bakr; but ‘Umar forbade it in his 
time.” 

V.—The Maxumissiow OF SLaves is per: 
mitted by moe (Ale T — D t 
lowing forms: (1) ‘Atag (‘Atg, I‘tag); (2 
Kitabah ; (8) Tadbir ; aaa (4) baila. os 

1) ‘Atag, in ite literal sense, means power, 
and in law expreases the act of the owner of 
a slave (elthor male ‘or female) giving im- 
mediate and unconditional freedom to his 
slave. This act ie lawful when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the slave in question. 
If such a person say to his slave, “ Thou art 
free,” or “Thou art mu‘tag,” or * Thou art 


consecrated to God,” or make use of any 


similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto. free, whether the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitabah, literally “a writing,” sig- 
nifles a bond of freedom granted te a slave 
— or female), in return for mono d. 

t is founded on the teaching of the “dn, 
Sirah xxiv. 88: ‘“ And such of those as your 
right hands possess as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 


-rophet | 


. 
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although not injunctive. The slave thus 
ransomed is © mukatab, until the ransom 
is fully paid. During tho interval between 
tho promiso of freedom and the payment of 
tho money the mukdtab enjoys a certain 
degree of freedom, but is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions. For example, 
although he is free to move from place to 
lace, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
ome bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
pilgrimage, &o., without the pormiesion of 
master. 
(3) Tadbir signifies literally, “ arrange- 
ment, disposition, plan,” bat in the language 


‘of the law it.means a deelaration of freedom 


made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after tho master’s death. If the owner of a 
slavo say, “ Thou art free at my death,” or 
“Thon art a mudabbir,” or words. to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
saige position. 

(4) Letildd, Lit. “the ospring’s claim,” 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of a female slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow- 
Jedgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom vf the female slave. The woman 
is then called suwmu-l-walad, “the mothor of 
offspring,” and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, tho child being also free. 

(5) In addition to the ahove forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 

sion of slaves is the- legal penalty 
or expiation (kaffarah) for certain sins, e 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the cape 
seon is either the release of T oe = 
eeding seven poor persons; this expiation 
is also mado for a rash oath [OATH], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as gibir 
— . (See Raddu 'l-Muhtar, vol. ii. p. 
75; iii. p.92; ii. p. 952.) 

VL—Mopsex MusLu Siaveny. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries ; -a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individuals, are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr, Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of. wives, as requiring less oxpense, 
and more subservient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free ladies; their vanity is gratified b 
costly dresses and ornaments, and they ran 
high above free servants, as do aleo the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroes whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas. They 
aro mostly — and sold by their own 
countrymen. The. negro female siaves, as 
fow of them have considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the | 
Abyssinians, many of whom aré very beau- 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices. 

“The female slaves of the higher olasses 
are often instructed in plain needlework and . 
embroidery, and sometimes in music and 
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dancing. Formerly many of them pos- 
soesod sufficient literary accomplishments to 
quote largely from esteemed poems, or oven 
to composo oxtemporary verses, which they 
would: often accompany with the lute. The 
condition of many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary. These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene- 
rally treated with kiadncss, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfrequently 
used with much harshness, to induce thom 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, which 
almost allof them do. . Their services are 
commonly light; the usual office of the male 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mam/ik, 
is that of a page, er a military guard. 

“ Eunuochs aro employod `as guardians oí 
the women, but only in tho houses of mon 
of high rank or of groat wealth; on account 
of the important office which they fill, they 
are generally treated in public with special 
consideration. I used to remark, in Osiro, 
that few persons saluted me with a more 
dignified and consequential air than these 

{tiable but self-conceited beings. Most of 
hem are Abysginiane or negroes. Indeed, 
the’ slaves in genoral {ake too mach, advan- 
tago hat ee oe of — 
especially when the ong to men wer. 
(Arabian N hts, vel. i, p 86.) x 

In Central Asia the grest slave-trade js 
carried on with Kāfristān The Kafirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and countrywomen 
inte slavery, and, when the siléve market is 
dull, the Mubammiadans realding on their 
borders make inréads upon the Kafirs and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
my fair and protty) into slavery. Some 

r slavea have rison to eminence in Cabul, 
the late Sher Ali Khin’s commander-in-chief, 
Feramds Khin, « Kafr clave. — 

In Hindüstën British rule has abolished 
slavery, but ‘it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to their condition of bondage. 

VIi.—The Traeateentr or Suaves.—It has 
been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and also according 
to the injunctions of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to glaves is strictly 
enjoined; and it must be admitted that the 
tre-tment of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts favonrably with that. in America, 
when slavery oxisted as an institution under 
a Christian people. ` . 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 55), 
writing from hia nonal observations of 
slavory In Egypt, reloarks :— 


“The master is bound to afford his slaves x 


propor food ahd clothing, or to let them 
work for their own support, or to sell, give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
considered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been we his possession; and it 
seldom happens that a’ master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying hér to some 
man able to sapport her. or otherwise pro- 
viding for her. 

“The Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
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of kindness to slaves. ‘Feed your slaves,’ 

said he, ‘with food of that which ye eat, 

and clothe them with such olothing as ye 

wear; and 'command them not to do that 

which they are unable.’ Theso procepts are 

geuerally attended to, either ontirely or in a. 
e. 


“ Some other sayings of the Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned; as the 
following 

`“ Ho who bests his slavo without fault, 
or slaps him on the face, his atonement for 
this is freeing him.’ 

“À man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradisé.’ 

«Whoever is the cause of parali 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separato him from his 
friends on the day of resurrection.’ 

u « When a slavo wishes well to bis master, . 
and worships God well, for. him are double 
rewards,’ 

“ It fp related of Othman eC mae), shee ho 
twisted the ear of » memlook belonging to him, 
on account df disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, otdered him to twist his ear 
in like manner; but he would not. Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanced and began 
to it by little and little. “He said to 
him, ' Wring it hard, for I cannot endure the 
punishment of the Day of Ju t [on ac- 
count of this act].’ The memlook answered, 
*O my master, tho day that thou fearest I 
also fear.’ , 

It is related also of Zaina ‘l-Abidin, that 
he: had a memlook who seized a sheep and 
broké ite leg ; and -he said to him, ‘ Why 
didst thon this?’ He answered, ‘To pro- 
voko thee to anger.’ ‘And I,’ said ho, ¢ will 

rovoke to anger him who taught thee; and 
fe is Iblis (i.e. the Devil): go, and be frer, 
for the sake of God.’ | 

“ Many similar aneodotes might be added; 
but the general assertions of travellers in tha 
Kast. are far more satisfactory evidence in 
favour of the humane condact of most Mua- 
lims $o their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane’s 
will be borne out with regard. to tho treat- 
ment of slaves in Islam in all parts of the 
Muhammadan world, the power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persons of. his 
bondsman or bondsmaid is unlimited. For 
example, scoording to the Hiddyah (vol. iv. 
P. 952), t A master is not slain for the murder- 
of his slave,” nor “if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the slavo is retaliation inourred.” 
In thie the law of Muhammad departs from 
that of Mosos. Soo Exodus xxi. 20: “And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and he die undor his hand, be shall be 
surely punished. (Heb. avenged.) Notwith- 


standing, if he continue’a day. or two, he 


shall not be punishéd: for he is his money.” 
Slaves have no civil liberty, but are èn- 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of 
the latter; and can possess no property, 
unless by the owners permission The 
owner is entire master, while ho pleasos, of 
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the person and goods of his slave; and of 
the offepring of his female-slave, which, if 
begotten by him or presumed to be ao, he 
may recognise as his own legitimate child, 
or not: the child, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the same privileges se the offspring of a free 
wife, and ii not recognised by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, but not separate them when married: 
A slave, however, accurding to most of the 
doctors, cannct have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his hoirs; and when an emanci- 
pated slave dios, loaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the former master is 
tho heir; or, if he be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slave's property. As a slavo enjoys less 
silvantayes than a free porsou, the law, in 
some cases, ordaing that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of tha’ to which the 
free is liable for the same offenco, or sven 
less than half: if it bea fine, or pocuniary 
compensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but not the part ownor, may 
cohabit with any of bis femalo slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewoss, 
if he has not married her to another man; 
but not with two or more who are aisters, or 
who are related to euch other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
wore froo: afler having so lived with one, 
‘he must ontiroly relinquish sueh intorcourse 
with hey before ho oan du the same with 
another whois so rolated to her. He cannot 
Love iatorcourse with a pagan sluve, A 
Christian or Jow may havo slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
whu is a Muhammadan, The master must 
wait a certain period (generally from % month 
to three months) after the acquisihon of a 
female slave before he can have such inter- 
véurse with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three days, he is usually allowed to 
retarn her. I 

When a man, from beinz the buəband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continne to live 
with her but as her muster, enjoying, how- 
over, all a mastor'n privileges; unless he 
omancipates her, in which oaso he may again 
take hor as his wife, with hor oonsent. In 
like manner, when a woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and cannot bo renewod 
unless sho omancipates him, aud he consente 
to tho reunion. 

Thore is absolutely no limit to the number 
of slave-girle with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit. and itis the corsecration of 
this illimitable indulgenco which so popn- 
larizes the Muhammadan religion amongst 
uncivilized nations, and so popularize: slavery 


in he Musliu rcligion, 
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In the Akhlay-i-Jila/i, whith {s the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongst 
the Muhammadans, it is said that “for 
service a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must be more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habits 
and pursuits.” 

Some Muslim writers of the present day 

(Syed Ameor Ali's Liss of Afohammed, p. 257) 
contend that Mahammad locked upon the 
custom as temporary. in its nature, and 
held that its extinction was sure ‘to be 
achieved by the progress of idéess and 
change of circumstances; but the slavery 
of Islim is interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of the system, and ite abolition 
would striko at tho very foundations of the 
code of Muhammuadaniem. 
- Slavery is in vompleto harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while it is abhorrent to that 
of. Christianity. That Muhammad amelio- 
rated the condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
doubt; but it is equally certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to be a per- 
petual institution. - : 

Althoa-b slavery bas existed side by side 
with Christianity, it ie undoubtedly contrary 
to the spirit of the teaching of our divine 
Lord, who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of aniversal brotherhood. | 

Mr. Lecky believes (European Aforals, 
vol. il, p. 70) that it was tha spirit of 
Christianity which brought about'the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Europe. He says, “The 
services of Christianity were of three kinda. 
It supplied a new order of rolations, in 
which the distinction of classes was un- 
known, It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It garo an unezampled 
Impetus to the movement of onfraralilas 
mont.” 


SLEEPING. Arabic naum (py). 


Heb. o nim. It ia usual for Mus- 
lims to sleep with the head iu tho direction of 
Makkah. | 

Abii Zarr relates thet on one occasion he 
was slcopmg aon his belly, and the Prophet 
saw hit, aud, kicaing him, said, “O Jundub! 
this way of sleeping is the way the devils 
sep! x" 
Abbab says ho aaw the Proplot sleoping on 
his back, with one leg lying vvor tho other, 
but J&bir sayy tho Prophet forbade that way 
of pow (Mishkat, book xxii. ob. v. 
pt. 1. 


SNEEZING.. Arabic ‘utds (pas), 
According to tho Mubamiaadan roligion, it is 
a aacrod duty to reply tv a sneozo. For 
example, if & person suveze and say imuo- 
diately afterwards, “God be praised” (al- 
bamedu li-'lidh, a3 Sta), it is incumbent upon 
at least one of the party to oxclaim, * Qod 
have mercy on yon” (Yariana-ka ‘Uah, “L... 
at). This custom of roplying to a sncəze 
existed amongst tho Juws, whvso sueezing 


SODOM 
oranla was “Tobim khayim!” i.e. “Good 
e.” 


There are interesting pe on saluting 
aftor sneezing in Tylor’s imitive Culture, 
and Isaac D'Isracli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. 


Replying to a sneeze fs amongst tho 
— called Farz Kafat. (Mishkat, book v. 
eh. i. pt. 1. 

Abt Hoatrah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God loves sneezing and hates 
yawning.” (Miskkat, book xxii. ch. vi.) 


SODOM. Arabic Sadim (py). 
Heb. ofp Sedom. “The City of 


Lot.” The Qémpiis saya it is more correctly 
Zazum. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur’in, but it is admitted to be one 
of the “overturned citios” referred to in 
Sirahe ix. 71; Ixix. 9. Amongst Muhamma- 
dans, thie city ie associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural crime, called in Arabic /iwata 

Prederastia, is held to be forbidden by Mus. 
lim law, and the reader will find a discus- 
sion on the subject in Hamilton's Hiddyah, 
vol. li. p. 26. The prevalonco of thie vice 
amongst Muhammadans Ís but too woll 
known. (See Vambery’s Sketches of Central 


Asia, p. 192.) 
SOLOMON. Arabic Sulaiman 
(yew). Heb. bt  Shelomah, 


Both according to the Qur’an and the Muham- 
madan commontators, Solomon was cele- 
bratod for hin akill and wisdom. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of him in the 
Qur’in, with the commentators’ remarks in 
ttahes, as given in Mr. Lane's Selections 
from the Kur'an (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole) :— 

“And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire, 
which ran at his command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria); and We knew all 
things (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate kim to be submissive to his 
And We subjected, of the devils, those who 
should dive for him tn the sea and bring 
Sorth from tt jewels for him, and do other 
work besides that; that te, building, and 
performing other services; and We watched 
over them, that they might sof spoil what they 
executed; for they used, when they had finished 
a work before night, te spoil it, if they were 
not oyed in something else.” (Sirah xxi. 
81, 82. I 

“We gave unto David Solomon Ass son. 
How excellent a servant was he! For he 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when, in the latter of the 
day, after the commencement of declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three feet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in the course, were dis- 
played before him. They were a thousand 
mares, which were dir layed before him after 
he had performed the noon-prayers, on the 
eccasion of Ata desiring to male wae of them 
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in a holy war; and when nine hundred of 
Co M — dsc gl 
not perform afternoon prayers. 
he reae grieven, and he said, Verily I have 
refe the love of earthly goods above 
he remembrance of my Lord, (that ts, the 
performance of the afternoon prayers,) so that 
the sun is concealed by the veil. them 
(namely the horses) back unto me. ore 
they STON them back. And he began to 
— — sword Bir lege and — 
ghtert em cutting o 8 
as a sacrifice unto God, — their 4 
— — Toa gan him in ion 
what was better were swifter 
namely the wind, —— 
Solomon by deariotag hie af kis open 
omon by ving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married — of whe 


he became enamoured, and she used to worship 


His dominion was tn his signet ; and he 


an idol in his palace without his he pl 


| t¢ off once and deposited it with his wife, who 


was named El- Emeench owe 3 and a jinnes 


came unto her in the form of and took 
it yrom her. And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfoit body: namely that jinnee, who 


was r (Sakhr), or another. He sat 
the — Solomon, and the birds aad dhe 
jeu roe n and — pi 
orth, with a rance, saw him 
upon his throne, end si unto the le, I am 
omon :—but — kim. Then he re- 
turned unfo his kingdom, after some days, 
— obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon his throne. Ho said, O 
my Lord, forgive me, and give me a do- 
minion that may not be to anyone after me 
or beside me); for Thou art the Liberal 
iver. So We subjected unto him the wind, 
which ran gently at his command whither- 
soever he desired; and the devils also, every 
builder of — — and oe — 
brought up pearis from sea, others 
bound fa chains which connected their hands to 
their necks. And We said unto him, This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom- 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without an account. And ve 
for him was ordained a high rank with Us, 
and an gxcellent retreat (Sirah xxxvilil 


i “ We bestowed on apie * Solomon 
nowledge in judging men in 
0 — eat other. matters; and they said 
aize Bie believing: hath mate wa same 
many of His e servants, ift a 
ecy and by the — of the jinn and 
mankind and a — re — — 
herited from Dav e gift of prophe 
know ; and he said, Oa have 
been taught the language of the birds, and 
have had bestowed on us of everyt 
wherewith ts and kings are £ 
Verily this is manifest excellence. And his 
armies of jinn and men and birds: were 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of ante, (twitch was at Et- 
Tatf Lat-Tã'if ], or in Syria, the ants whereof 
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were small or great), an ant (the queen of the 
ants), having seen the troops of Solomon, said, 
O ants, enter your hubitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive not. And Solomon smiled, after- 
wards laughing at Ler saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three miles, the wind con- 
veying it to him: so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their valley, until the 
ants had entered their dwellings : aud his troops 
were on horses and on foot in this expedition. 
And he said, O my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me snd upon my parents, and 
to du righteousness which Thou shalt ap- 

rove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 

hy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

“ And he examined the birds, that he might 
see the lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to st by pecking the 
earth, whereupon the devils used to draw it 
Sorth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer; but he saw it not: and 
he said, Wherefure do I not see the lap- 
wing P Is it one of the absent? And when 
he was certain of cuse he said, I will 
assuredly — it with a severe punish- 
ment, by plucking out its feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun so that it shall not be 
uble tq guard against excessive thirst; or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring ma a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before 3st presented 
ttself unto Solomon subnussively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tatl and sts wings: so he 
JSoryave it; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have como 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El- Yemen) 
with a suro picce of nows. I found a woman 
reigning over thom, named Bilkees (Rilqis), 
and she bath been gifted with everything 
‘that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne. (fis length was eighty cubits, and its 
breadth, forty cubits; and sts height, thirty 
cubits: 1¢ was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine peurls with rubies and 
chrysolites, and its ae were of rubies and 
chrysolites and eme:'alds : upon tt were closed 
seven doors: to each chamber through which‘one 
passed to it was a clused door.) I found her 
and her peoplo worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to scem comely unto them, so that he hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are -not rightly directed to the worship 
of Giod, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain and rgen m the heavens and 
the earth, and knowetb what they [that is, 
mankind and othors) conceal in their hearts, 
and what thoy reveal with their tongues. 
Ged: there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
the magnifieent throne, between which und the 
threne of Bilkees is a vust difference. 

“ Solomon said to the lapwing, We will see 
whether thou beast spoken truth or whother 
thoa art of the liars. Then the lupwing 
gf led Gem to the water, and jt was drawn 
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forth by the devils; und they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ublution qnd prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was this:—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to.Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be ou whomsoever Jolloweth 
the right direction. After this salutation, L 
say, det ye not proudly tumards me; but come 
unto me — He then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped it with his signet, and said 
unto the lupwing, Go with thie my lettor and 
throw it down unte them (namely Bilkees and 
her people): then turn away from them, but 
stay near them, and se> what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took tt, and came 
unto her, and around her were her forces; and 
he threw it down into her lap; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
stdered what was init, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people, © nobles, an honourable 
(scaled) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon; and it is this :— 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me: 
but como unto me submitting.—She said, O 
nobles, advise mo in mine affair. I will not 
decide upon a thing unless ye bear me wit- 
ness.—They repliod, Wo aro endowed witb 
strength and endowed with great valour; but 
tho command helongeth to thee; therefore 
sve what thou wilt command us to do, and 
we will obey thee. Sho said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city, waste it, and reader 
the mighty of ite irhabitants abject; and 
thus will they do who have sent the letter. 
But I will send unto them with a gift, and I 
will soe with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be accepted, or 
whether it will be rejected. / he be a 
king, he will accept 1t; und if he bea i 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
female servunts, a thousand in egual numbers, 
Jive hundred of each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels, 
and musk and uinbergris and other things, by a 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearing which, he commund:d thut bricks of 
gold ad silver shuuld -be cast, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, and 
that they should build around tt a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest — * beasts of the lund und of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
jinn on the right side of the horse-course and 
on ils left. EA 
“And when the messenger came wit 
gift, and with him hts attendants, unto Solo- 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
(namely, the gift A prophecy und the kingdom) 
is better than whut He hath given you, of 
wurldly goods; yvt ye rejoice in your gift, 
becuuse ye glory in the showy things of this 
world, Return unto them with the gift that 
thou hast brought; for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they have 
not power to contend, and woe will surely 
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drive them out from it, (that ts, from thetr 
country, Seba, which was named after the 
Sather of their tribe,) abject and B Pr 
tf they come not unto us submitting. And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the gift, 
she laad her throne within seven doors, within 
her palace, and her palace was within seven 
palaces; and she closed the doors, and set 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo- 
mon, that she might see what he would command 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, each king haring with him many thou- 
, and proceeded until she came us near to 

him aa a league’s distance; when he knew of 
her approach: he said, O nobles, which of you 
will bring unto me her throne before they 
come unto me submitting? An 'efrect (‘J/rit) 
of the jinn, answored, I will bring it unto thee 
before thou shalt arise from thy place wherein 
thou sitlest to judge from morning until mid- 
day; for I am able to do it, and trustworthy 
with respect to the jewcls that it compriseth 
and other matters. lomon said, I desire it 
more paniy: And thereupon ho with whom 
was knowledge of tha revealed scripture 
(namely his Wezeer, Agaf the son of Barkhiya, 
who was a just person, acquainted wiih the 
most great name of God, which ensured an 
answer to him who invoked thereby) said, I 
will bring it unto thee before thy glance oan 
be withdrawn from any object. Andhe said 
unto him, Look at the sky. So he looked at tt; 
then he withdrew hie glance, and found it 
placed before him: for diring his towards 
the sky, Asaf prayed, by the most great name, 
that God would bring it; and st so happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the throne of Solomon, And 
when he saw it firmly placed before him, he 
said, This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try me, whether [ shall be thankfal 
or whether I shall be unthankful. And he 
who is thankful is thankful for the sake of 
his own soul, which will have the reward 
of his thankfulness; anà as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. | 

‘Then Solomon said, Alter ye her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she be rightly directed 
to the ledge thereof, or whether she be 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they alterdd 
tt, by adding to tt, or taking from tt, or in 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her, Ie thy throne like this? 
She anawered, As though it were the same. 
Sey answered tħem ambiguously like as t 
ad questioned her amigon, not saying, {s 
this thy throne?—and had they so aid, she 
ad Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knowledce, he said, And we have had 
knowledge owed on ue before her, and 
have béen Muslims. But what she wor- 
sapped instead of God hindered her from 
worshipping Him; for she was of an unbe- 
lieving people. It was said unto her also, 
Enter the palace. (Jt had a 
transparent glass, beneath wht 


oor of white, 
was running 
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water, wherein were fish. Solomon had made 
it on tts being said unto him that her legs and 
foet were harry, like the legs of an ass. And 
whon sho saw it, sho imagined it to be a 
great water, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it ; and Solomon 
was on his throne at the end of the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were handsome. He said unto her, Verily it 
is a palace evenly spread with glass. And 
he invited her to embrace Kl-Isildm, where- 
upon sho said, O my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine own soul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
the worlds. And he destred to marry her; 
but he disliked the hair upon her legs; so the 
devils made for him the depilatory of quick- 
lime, wherewith she removed the hatr, and he 
married her; and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain with her three days ; 


and her reign expired on the expiration of the 
reign of Solomon. It is related that he began 
to reign when he was thirteen eee of age, and 
died at the age of three and fifty years. Extolied 
be the perfaction of Him to tha duration Y 
whose dominion there is no end!” (Sūra 
xxvii. 16-45.) 


We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 
perted when the sun began to tne) the 
distance of a months journey, and in the 
evening from the commencement of the deolining 
of the sun into its setting) a month's journcy. 
And We made the fountain of molton brass 
to flow for him three days with their nights in 
every month, as walter floweth; and the 
worked until the day of tts flowing, with that 
which had been given unto And of 
the jinn ‘were those who worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord; and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will cause to taste of the 
punishmont of hell in the world to come (or, 
as tt ts said by some, We cause to taste of its 
— tn the present world, as 

ating them with a scourge from hell, the 
stripe of which butrneth them). They made 
for him whatever be pleased, of lofty halls 
(with st — to —* dden by his 
images ( for were not ts 
law), an — dishes, like t tanks for 
watering camels, around of which as- 
sembled a thousand men, eating from st, and 
cooking-pots atanding firmly on their legs, cut 
out from the mountains in El- Yemen, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And We said, 
Work, O family of David, tn the service of 
God, with thanksgiving «nto Him for what 
He hath given you :—but few of My servants 
are the ‘thankful . And when We decreed . 
that he (namely Solomon) should die, and he 
died, and remained standing, and leaning en 
his staff for a year, dead, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those dificult works as they were 
accustomed to do, not knowing of his death, 
until the worm ate his sta ff. w n he fell 
down, nothing showed. them hia death but 
the eating reptile (the worm) that ate his 
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staf. And when ho fell down, tho jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which things was the death 
of Solomon), they had not continued in the 
ignominious affliction (that is, in their diffi- 
cult works), imagininy that he was alive, 
inconsistently with their opinion thut they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
@ year was known by calculating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since his death in each 
day and night or other space of time.” (Sirah 
xxxiy. 11-18.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalailin and al-Baiziwi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mon :— 

“ Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of 
his throne; and two eaglos, which were sot 
abovo it; and that when ho mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws; and when he 
sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings; and that he had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was “placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf- 
ficient for all his forces to stand on, the men 
_ placing themselves on his right hand, and 

the spirite {or jinp) on his left; and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com- 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
pleased; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. Tho 
— tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his eon Solomon, who omployod 
the gonii in the work; that Solomon, beforo 
the edifloo was quite comploted, percuiving 
hie ond drow nigh, bogged of God that bis 
doath might be concualed from tho genii till 
they had entirely finished it; that God thoro- 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full year; and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gottén into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king's death. That after tho space of forty 
days, which was the timo the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flow away, 
and threw the signet into the sea: the signot 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, he found 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took Sakhr, 
and, tying a gront stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he procveded towards 
al-Yaman; and loaving Makkah in tho morn- 
ing he arrived by noon at San‘a’, and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 
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there; but wanting water to make the 
ablution, ho looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilgis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by tho different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx.” 


SON. Arabic ibn (1), pl. band ; 
Heb. ja bén; walad (3), pl. aulad ; 
Heb. by waldd. The evidence 


TY? 
of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave of his father, A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shi‘ah, when there are several sons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest son being according 
to Shi‘ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father's sabre, an, signet-ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law, by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Ohrist, refer to article gusus 
OHRIST, 


SORCERY. [wmaarc.] 


BOUL. There are two words used 
in the Qur’an for the soul of man, ru (ty), 


Hob. P rakh, and nafs (UO), wins 
- vY 
nephesh ; e.g. :— 

Nürah xvii, 87: " Thoy will ask thov of the 
spirit (rah). Say, the spirit proceedeth at 
my Lord’s command, but of knowledge unly a 
little to you is given.” 

Sirah iii. 24: “ Each soul (na/s) shall be 
paid what it bas earned.” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be- 
tween the r#A und nafs, but the philosuphers 
do. Na/é scems to answer the * 
“sonl or lifo,” human s being distin- 
guished as an-nafsu 'n-hātigah, “the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu 'l-bai- 
waniyuh, “tho animal life”; and vogetables 
as an-nafsu 'n-nabdtiyah ; whilst rūk ox- 
pressos the Groek wvevua, “ spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature of 
jism, “body”; wid nafs, “soul”; and ¢ 
rub, “spirit”; an idea which does not A 
exprossion in the Qur‘in, but which is ex- 

ressod in the New Testament, 1 Thess, v. 

; And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul, and be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Ohrist.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialigts, as an 
illustration of tho Trinity in Unity, Iariarr.] 


SPEAKING. [conversartion.] 


STIDER 


SPIDER, The. Arabic al-‘Ankabit 


e \). The title of the xx1xth 
ürah of the Qur’ér, in the 40th verse of 
which is given the parable of the spider: 
“The likeness for those who take to them- 
selves guardiana instead of (lod is the liko- 
ness of the spider who buildeth her a house: 
But verily, frailest of all houses surely is tho 
— of the spider. Did they but know 
this!” 


SPIRIT. Arabio (e). The word 
rih (pl. arwah), transla “ spirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 
FT ršakh. It occurs nineteen times in 


the Qur’an :— 

1. Süratu ‘l-Baqarah (iü), 81: “Wo 
strengthenod him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(Rüku 'l-Qudus).” 

254: “We 


2. Siratu -Baqarah (iL), 
Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 


strengthened him ( 
(Rüku 'l- Qudus)” 

3. Süratu 'n-Nisa’ (iv.), 169: “The Masih, 
Jesus, son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and Jlis Word which He aonvoyed into Mary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Rithun min-hu).” 

4. Strata 1-Mai'dah (v.), 100: “When I 
strengthened thee (Jesus) with the Holy 
Spirit (Rüku 'l- Qudus).” 

5. Büratu 'n-Nah) (xvi.), 2: “ He will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit (Ath) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
me. 

6. Süratu 'n-Nshl (xvi), 104: “ The Holy 
Spirit (Rüku 'l- Qudus) hath brought it (the 
Qar’in) down with truth from thy Lord.” 

T. Süratu 'l-Mi'rāj (xvii), 87: “ They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say: The spirit (ar- 
Rub) proceedeth at my Lord’s command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you is given.” 

8. Súratu 'sh-Shutarë' (xxvi), 198: “The 
faithful Spirit (ar-Rüku ’ -Amin) hath. come 


‘9. Sarata '1-Mu'min (xL), 15: “ He sendeth 
forth tho Spirit (ar-Rvh) at His own hohont 
on whomsoover of His servante lHo pleaseth.” 

10. Büratu ‘1-Mujidilah (Ivill.), 28: “On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a spirit (pro- 


coading from Himself (Rikun min-hu) hath 
H6é strengthened them.” 


11. Sirata 'l-Ma‘irij (Ixx.), 4: “ The angels 
and the Spirit (ar-Rxh) ascend to Him in a 
day, whose length ie fifty thousand yoars.” 

12. Sirata ‘1-Qadr (xovii.), 4: “Therein 
descend the angels and the Spirit (ar-Ri}) 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter.” 

18. Siratu ‘sh-Shir&é (xiii), 52: “ Thus 
have we sent tho Spirit (ar-Rëh) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command. 

14. Süratu Maryam (xix.), 17: “And we 
sent our spirit (Ruha-na) to her, Mary, and 
he took before her the form of s perfect man.” 

15. Sirata ‘l-Ambiy&’ (xxi.), 91: “Into 
whom (Mary) we breathod of our Spirit 
(min Réhi-na).” 
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16. Süratu 't-Tahrim (lxvi.), 12: “ Into 
whose womb (t.e. Mary's) we breathed of our 
Spirit (as Rühi-nã).” 

17. Süratu 's-Sajdah (xxzii), 8: “ And 
breathed of His Spirit (min Aubs-ht) into 
him (Adam).” 

18. Süratu '1-Hijr (xv.), 20: “And whon I 
shsll have finished Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (min Rà) into him.” 

19. Süratu Sšd a] 72: “ And when 
I have formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit (min-Ruhi) mto him.” 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com- 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 11; 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel ; 
Nos. 8, 15, 16, are said to be Josus, the Rahu 
‘lah, or “Spirit of God”; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the Pith, or “ Life,” given to Adam; Nos. 9 
18, “the Spirit of Prophooy ”; No. 10 is hold 
to mean God's grace and strength. With re- 
ference to No. 7, thero is somo discussion. The 
Khalifah “Ali is related to have said that 
it was an angel with 7,000 mouths, in each 
mouth. thore being 7,000 tongues, which un- 
ceasingly praiscd God. Ibn ‘Abbas held that 
it meant tho angol Gabriol. Mujahid, that 
it moant bolnge of anothor world. 

The Oommentators al-Kamiélin say tho 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regarding 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 
“The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord's com- 
mand, but of knowledge only a little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the naturo of a spirit. 

The philosdphical bearings of the question 
are y discussed, from an Oriental stand- 

int in the Kashshafu 'stilähāti 'l-Funün, A 

ictionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sctences of the Mussalmans, edited by W. 
Naséan Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. i. p. 541; also 
in the Sharhu 'l-Mawagi/, P: 582. 

Mubhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of the soul or 

irit after death. All is that the Angel 
of Death (Malaku 'l-Maut), se the 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that ho performa his office with 
ohasa and gentlonoss towards the good, and 
with force and violence towards the wicked, 
a view which they establish on the testimony 
of the Qur’in, Sirah Ixziz. 1, where the 

het swears by “those who tear ont vio- 
lently and those who gently release.” After 
death the spirits enter a state called al- 
Barzakh, or theo interval betwoen death and tho 
Resurrection, the “A of the New Testa- 


ment. The souls of the faithful are said to 
be divided into three classes: (1) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death; (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mu- 
hammad, rest in the crops of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise; those of all other bolievers, con- 
cerning the etate of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
— Some say they stay near the graves, 
elthor for a period of only soven days, or, 
according to others, until the Day of ur- 
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rection. In proof of thia, thoy quoto tho 
example of Mubammad, who always saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
grave-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits ot the faithful are in the lowest 
heaven with Adam, because tho Prophet de- 
vlarod he saw them thero in his pretended 
asceut to heaven. [mirnaJ.] Whilst others 
any the departed apirite dwell in the forms of 
white birds under the throno of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizéwi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Sijjin 
[sisin]; and there is a tradition to the 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur- 
reetion, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

Tho author of the Sharhu 'l-Mawagif (p. 
588), saya that some Muslim philosophors 
state that after death the a of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno- 
rauce will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con- 
- tracted qualitieg of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they wili gradually 
improve until they arrive at a stato of por- 
foct enjoyment. This view, howover, is not 
one which is tenable with the views pro. 





STANDARDS 


pounded by the Qur'an, in which there are 
very decided notions regarding tho future 
state of heaven and hell. [souL.] 


SPITTING. According to the 
Traditions, Muslims must spit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu '1-Haqq's 
Commentary on the Mishkat, vol. i. p. 295.) 

Muhammad said: “Spit not in front, for 
you aro in God's presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth your good actions.” 


SPOILS, The. Arabic al-Anfal 
(JW), The title of the vrth 
Strah of the Qur'an, in which are given in- 
structions regarding the division of the spoile 
taken at tho battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen betwoen the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter tha: they 
deserved a share. [PLUNDER.] 


STANDARDS. Arabic ‘alam (plc), 
L ataw. Regarding the standards used by 


uhammad, there are the following tradi- 
tions :— 

Jabir aays: ‘The Prophet came into Mak- 
kab with š white standard.” 


MUHAMMADAN sTAXDARDS. (A. F, Hole.) 


1, Muslim Standard of Central Asian Tribes. 
3. Standard of the Turkish Empire. 
3. Standard of the Empire of Morocco. 


4. Horse-tail Standard of Modorn Tarks 
5. Standard of Egypt. 
6, Standard of P I 


STANDARDS 


Ibn ‘Abbas says: ‘The Prophet had two 
standards, a large black one and a small 
white one.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib says: “The standard, 
I remember, was a square one, and black 
spotred with divers colours.” 

In the struggle between the Shi‘abs and 
the Sunnis, tho Fatimides adopted groen ds 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Bani 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. Tho sign of the crescent, as it 
— on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium ; for, long before 
the conquest of Constantinople, the arescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
(CRESCENT. ] 

There is a standard still preserved at Uon- 
atantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
called as-Sinjaqu ‘sh-sharif, which is held to 





MUHARRAM STANDARDS. 


be a most sacred emblem, and is only pro- 
duced on very spocial occasions. It js said 
to be tho ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing thie flag, says: 
“It ia mado of lour layers of silk, the top- 
most of which is green, thoso below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the fignre of a human uand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qar'in, transcribed 
by tho Khaltfah 'Uaindn. In timon of ponoe, 
the banner of the Prophet in kopt in a 
chamber appropriated to tho purpose, along 
with the clothos, teoth, the venerable looks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet.” 

In the Muharram, when the martyrdom of 
al-Hasan and al-FHlusain is celebrated, nume- 
rous standards are carried about in the pro- 
cession. 

The origin of the horse-tai] standard borne 
by modern Turks, appears to have been from 
the people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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tion of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails, and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 





WUBARRAM STANDARD. 


According to the Traditions, the Mahdi, in 
tbe Tant Daya, will appear from the direction 
of Khorosin with black onsigns, and thoro 
seomn to be evory reason to rogard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Islim, 
although the Wahbhabin have generally car- 
ried green standards. 


STATUES. ([scu.prvas.] 


STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (pe). In Muslim law, the 
punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur'an, 
where the only punishment -awarded is one 
hundred stripes (Sirah xxiv, 2), but upon 
tho Traditions (4fishkat, book xv. ch. 1), 
where Muhammad is related to have said, 
“Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
women not married one hundred lashes and 
oxpulaion from tholr town ono yenr, and for 
a man or woman having been marriod one 
hundred lashos and stoning.” ‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only; 
for ‘Abdu ‘llth ibn ‘Umar relates the fol- 
lowing tradition :— 

“À Jew came to the Prophet and said, 
t A man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery.’ And the Prophet said, ‘ What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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matter of stoning?’ The Jew sald, f We do 
not find stoning in the Bible, but we disgrace 
adulterers and whip them.’ Then ‘Abdu 
Jah ibn Salim, who was a learned man of 
the Jews, and had embraced Islim, said, 
‘Yeu lie, O Jewish tribe! verily the crder 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.’ Then 
the book was brought, and opened; and a 
Jew put his hand upon the revelation for 
atoning, and read the one above and below 
it; and“‘Abdu ‘llth said, ‘Lift up your hand.’ 
And he did 30, and behold the rovolation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jows said, ‘‘Abdu ‘llih spoke true, O Mu- 
hammad! the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.’ Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to he stoned.” 
(Mishkat, book xv. ch. 

The author of the Hidãyah (vol. ii. p. 9) 
givos tho following instructions as to tho 
correct way of carrying out the sontonoe :— 

“It is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
atoning be executed—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or Qizi, and 
after those by the rest of tha bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from ‘Ali, and also 
because in the circumstance of the execu- 
tion being began by the witnesses there is a 
eee since a person may be very bold 

delivering his evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directod himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a consequence of it, may from com- 
punction retract his testimony ; thus, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a moans of entirely proventing it. Ash- 
Shafi'i has said that the witnessos beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a caso of 
scourging. To this our dootors roply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif- 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella- 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, contrary to a ease of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punishb- 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction. 

“In the same manner punishment is re- 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses, is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is establishod upou the testimony 
of witnesses: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it ia then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam or the Qazi, and after 
them by the rest of the multitude, because 
it is so recorded from ‘Ali. Moreover, the 
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Prophet threw a small stone like a bean at 
Ghamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
When a woman is to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should be dug to receive ber, as 
deep as her waist, because the Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Ghamdiyah 
bofore mentioned, and ‘Ali also ordered a 
hole to be dug for Shuraha Hamdiani. It 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting thia, and 


the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 


covered by her garments; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Ma‘iz. And observe, it is not lawful 
to bind a person in ordor to execute punish- 
moul upon him in this case, unlveas it appears 
that it cannot otherwise be inflictod. 

“The co of a person exccuted by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled to the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere- 
monies, because of the declaration of the 
Prophet with respect to Ma‘iz. ‘Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers’; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the laws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, as 
in the case of one pat to doath by a sentence 
of retaliation; morcove the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Ghamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” (Jiidayah, book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation for adultery 
has booome almost obsolete in modern times ; 
even in Bukharah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are su to be moat strictly 
observed, it is not inflicted. 


SUBHAH (4me~). Tho rosary of 


ninoty-nine boads. [Rosary.} 


SUBHAN (yar). Irasuiu.] 


SUBHANA 'LLĀHI (W\ laro). 
“ Holiness be to God!” An ejaculation which 
is called the Tasbih. It occurs in the litur- 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 


surprise or fear. (TASBIR.} 


SOFAH (bye). Bani Sifah. An 
ancient tribe of Arabia. The descondants of 
Tabikha and Elyas (Muir, vol. i. p. cxcix.) 


SOFI (..45), more correctl 
Su/iy. (Te ean form of the KAA 
being ¿l.byə Sufiyan.) A man of the people 
called dpbye Sufiyah, who profess the mystic 
principles of 4,05 Tasawwu/. There is conai- 
dorable discussion as to the origin of this word. 
Tt is said to be derived (1) from the Arabic 
Süf, “ wool,” on.account of the woolien dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics; (2) or from the 
Arabic Safu, “purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is scurcoly probable) ; (3) or from the Greek 
codia, “ wisdom”; (4) or, according to the 
Ghiydgu 'l-Luyhat, it is derived from the 
Sufah, the namo of a tribe of Arabs who in 


` 
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the “ time of ignorance,” separated themselves 
from the world, and engaged themeelves 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 
Temple. 

Tt might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engraft itself 


| upon the legal system of the Qur'ån, and 


the Abddiy, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality. which are so strikingly exemplified 
in Islim ; but it would appear that from the 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilst they called them- 
selves Muslims, set aside the literal meaning of 
the words 6f Muhammad fot a supposed mystio 
or spiritual interpretation, and k: is generally 
admitted by Sfifis that one of the great 
founders of their- system, as found in Islim, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘Ali ibn Ab! Talib. Tho Satis 
thomaelves admit that thoir religious system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tasawwuf, or Siiilem, is: but a Muslim 
—— of the Vedanta school of Hindd 
P 
— of tho old acadomica of Oroooo, and 
Sir William. Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 
| “The Sifis are divided into innumerable 
sects, which find expression in the numerous 
religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
[waqrm]; but although they differ in name 


_ and in somè of thoir customs, as. dress, 
| | meditations and recitations, they are all 


agreed fn their principal tenets,’ particularly 
those which inouloate thé absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a’ murshid, or inspired 
guide, It is ly admitted that, quite 
— minor sects, the Sfifis are 
divided into thoee who claim to be only the 
Ithamiyah, or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Jttihddiyah, or unionist 
- with God. 
I. The Doctrine of the Sufis. 

The following is a succinct account of the 
doctrines of the B8üfis :— 

1. God only exigte. He in all things, and 
all things in Him. 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from , and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

8. Religions are matters of indifference: 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al-Islam, of 
which Safiism is the true peony: 

4. There does not really exist any dif- 
ference between good and evil, for all is 
reduced to Unity, and God ig the real Author 
of tho acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The sou! existed before the body, and 
ie confined within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the object of the 
wishes of the §dfi, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosie that souls 


eophers, and which also we find in the 
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which have not fulfilled their destination bere 
helow are purified and become worthy of re- 
union with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Sifis call Fayazdnu 'lldk, or Fazlu "lah, no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
this, they assort, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for it. 

9. The principal oconpation of the Safi, 
whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahdaniyah, or Unity of God, tho remem- 
brance of God’s names [zaxa], and the pro- 
gressive advancement in tho Tea or 
pann — life, so as to attain unification 

th God. 


II The Sift Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey (safar), 
and: the seeker aftor God to a travellor 
(saltk). 

The great business of the travoller is to 
oxert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (ma‘rifah) of God which is dif- 


-fased through all things, for the Soul of man 


is an exile from its Oreator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole objend of Bafiism in to load the wan- 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal—perfect union with 
tho Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is 
humanity (ndswt), in which state the disciple 
must obgerve the Law (sherieh); but as t 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (mandzil) are differently 
described by Safi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Maloolm, of Persia 
also,) tho following is tho. usual journey :— 

The first , a8 we have already rv- 
marked, is humanity (nds#t), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(shar#ah), and observe all the rites, customs, 


and precepts of his religion. The second is 


the nature of angels (malakut), for which 
there is the pethway of P ty. (tariqaÀ 
The third ia the possession of power (jubritt 
for which thero is knowlodgo (ma'rifa’) ; and 
the fourth ie extinction (/ana’) (1.6. absorp- 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
(Aagigah). 

The following more extended pone is 
marked out for the traveller by a Safi 
writer, ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Magsadu 'l-Aqsd, or the * Re- 
motest: Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Oriental Mysticiem, Cambridge, 1867) :— 

When. a man’ possessing the unecessary re- 
quirements of fully-developed - reasoning 
powers turns to them for a resolution of: bis 
doubts sud uncertainties concerning the réal 
nature of the Godhead, he ie called a (alib, 
“ a searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a furtber inclination to 
prosecute his inquiry according to their 
system, he is called a murid, or “ ono who 


inclines.” I 
Placing himself then under the spiritual 


; 77 
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instruction of some eminent loader of the 
sect, he is fairly started upon his journey 
and becomes a salik, or “traveller,” whose 
whole business in life is devotion, to the 
end that he may ultimately aczrive at the 
knowledge of God. 

1. Hore he is gxhorted to serve God, as 
the first step towards a knowledge of Him. 
This is the frat stage of hia jorrney, and is 
called ‘ubudiyah (Soe), or “ sorvice.” 

2. When in anawer to his prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction has developed 
his inclination into the love of God, he ia 
said to have reached the stage called ‘Ishq 
(ste) or “ love.” 

8. Thig Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his hoart, leads him to the next 
stage, which is zuhd («\}), or “ seclusion.” 

4. Occupying himself honcofurward with 
contemplations and investigations of meta- 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he reaches 
mias'rifah (Bbyn0), or “ knowledge.” 

5. This assiduous contemplation of start- 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and net 
unfrequéntly produces a state of mental 
oxcitement. ch ecetatio state is oon- 
sidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of the heart by God, and con- 
stitutes the next stage, called wajd (49-5); 
or “ ecstasy.” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to 
receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called hagiquh (S840), or “truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of «asl 
(oy), oF “union with God.” 


8. Further than this he cannot go, but. 


pursues his habit of self-denial and con- 
templation until bis death, which is looked 
upon as fan’ (sub), “total absorption into 


the Deity, extinction.” 

To develop this quasi “ spiritual life” the 
Safi leaders havo invented various forms of 
devotion called gikr 3)» or “ recitations.” 


These écoentrio exercises have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have been described by Lane, Vambéry, 
Burton, and other Orientaliats. For an ao- 
count of these ceremonies of Zikr the reader 
is referred to the article under that head. 
[zkr] | 


ITI. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 


The late Professor E. H. Palmer of Cam- 
bridge has in his Oriental Mysticism, com- 
piled from native sources, given a very 
ocrrect ideu of what may be considered the 
spiritual wide of Muhammadanism, as ox- 
pressed in the teaching of Muslim Sifis. 

“Tho perfect man is he who haa fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrino, and 
the Truth; or, in other words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, viz 1. 
Good words; 2. Good deeds; 8. Good prin- 
ciples; 4. The sciences. It is the business of 
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the Traveller to provide himself with these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

“The Perfect Man has bud various other- 


| names assigned to him, a.l equally epplicable, 
i viz. Elder, Leader, Guide, Inspired 


eacher, 
Wiao, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, ‘Ysa (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Ahszar the Discoverer of tho Water of 
Life, and Sulumon who know the language af 
Birds. 

“The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul; and again, to a tree, of which mag- 
kind is the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 

ithand essence. Nothing is. hidden from the 

erfect Man; for after arriving at the know- 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and propertivs of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
onoself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Coran ‘s mercy 
to the Univerne." Coe: cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can- 
not compass his desires, but passes his life in 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial: he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im- 
perfect in faculty and power 

i‘ There have indeed been Perfect Men p 
sessed of power; such power as tbat w 
resides in kings and rulers; yot a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man’s 
capacities will shew that his weakness is pre- 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pi9- 
ferable to his possession of it. — and 
saints, kings und sultans, have d many 
things, and failed to obtain them; they have 
wishod to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 

ise and the Foolish, of Kings and Subjects, 
but all are alike woak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de- 
sires ; this the Perfect Man sea and 
acts upon, ahd, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and becomes freé and at lefsure. As before 
he renounced wealth and ty, so now he 
foregoes eldership and teachership, esteem- 
ing freedom and rest. above everything: the 
fact is, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation ie the love of dignity : as 
the Prophet says, ‘The last thing that is re- 
moved from the ohiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.’ I have said thet the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection: now tho Perfectly Free Man 
should have four additional characteristics, 
viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. Ho who has the first four is vir- 
tuous, but not free: he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, there are two grades of the 
Perfectly. Free—those who have renounced 
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wealt and dignity only, and those who have 
farlher renounced eldership and teachorship, 
thus becoming free and st leisure. Thoso 
a subdivided into two classes; those 

ó, after renunciation, retirement and oou- 
tentment make choice of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub- 
mission contemplation, and resignation; but 
tho object of both is the same. Somé writers 
assert that fresdom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while others maintain that 
it is only to be found in the latter. 

“ Those who make choice of obscurity are 
actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitanta of society ; they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and présente, and fear them 
as they would venomous beasts. The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do so becanse they perceive 
that mankind for the most part are ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what ia beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them; as 
the Ooran says, ‘Perchance ye may dislike 
what is good for you, and like what is burt- 
ful to you.’ (Oor. nap. 2, v. 218.) For this 
reason they retire from society equally with 
the other class, caring little what tho world 
may think of them. 

“ Fellowship has many qualities and effects 
both of good and evil. The fellowsbip of the 
wise is the only thing that can conduot the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of euch fellow- 
ship, Provided he havo the capacity, a 
single day, nay, a singlo hour, in tho socloty 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than yearea of self-discipline without it. 
‘Verily ona day with thy Lord is better than 
a thougand years,’ (Oor cap. 22, v. 46.) 

“It fe, however, possible to frequent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In order then to svoid such a result. the 
Sufis havo laid down the following rules for 
the conduct of the disciplé when in the pre- 
dence of his teachefs. 

“‘ Hear, attend, but speak little 

“ Never answer a questivu not addressed 
to yon; but if asked, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, 
‘TI know not.’ 

“ Do not dispute for diaputation’s sake. 

u Novor boast bofore your elders. 

“Never seek the highest place, nor evén 
soccept it if it be offered to yon. 

“ Do not be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel “your elders to act in the same 
manner towards you, and givo them need- 
less annoyance. 

‘Observe in all casos the etiquette ap- 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 


present. 

“In indifferent matters, that is, mattore 
involving no breach of duty by their omis- 
sion or commission, conform to the practice 


‘ 
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and wishes of those with whom you aro 
associating. 

“Do not make a practice of anything 
which is not either a duty or.caloulated to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to you; 
and it is inournbent on every one to break 
his idols and renounoo his habits.” 


IV. Renunciation. 

“This leads us to the subject of Renunoia- 
tion, winch is of two kinds, external and in- 
ternal, The former ia the renunciation of 
worldly wealth; the latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desites. Everything that. hinders 
oy veils the Traveller's path must, be re- 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Woalth and dignity are great hin- 
drances; but too much praying and fast 
are often hindrances too. The one is a shrou 
of darkness, the other a veil of light Tho 


. Traveller must renounce idolatry, if he desire 


to reach the Goal, and erie that bare . 
his pis an idol. men have some 
idol, which they worship; with ond it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuach 
rayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
le prayer-carpet, hie prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol. And so on with a great number of 
instances: 

“Renunciation must not be performed 
without the advice and ion of an 
elder. It should be the renanciation of 
trifles, not of netesearios, such as food, cloth- 
ing, and dwelling-plave, which are indispens- 
able to man; for without them he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would bogot avarice, whiol is ‘the mother of 
vice.’ The ronunoiation of necossaries produces 
as ee an influence upon the mind as the 
possession of too much wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to‘have a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit ie to gain nought but 
additional trouble, 

“« Renunciation fs tho practice of those who 
‘know God, and the characteristic mark of 
the wise. Every individual fancies that he 
slone possesses this knowledge, but know- 
ledge is an attribute of the mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at- 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dis- 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge. Qualities however are the sources 
of ection: therefore a man’s practice is an 
infallible indication of the qualities he pos- 
sesses ; if, for instance, a man asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith, we 
can judge at once if he possesses skill in 
those crafts by the perfection of his handi- 
work. In a word, theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac- 
tice, therefore, isk proof that the theory too 
is there. 

‘‘ Renunciation is necessary to the real con- 
fession of faith ; for the formula ‘ There is ño 
God but God,’ involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led many 
from the right path, they are the gods the 
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people worship; if then you see that one has 
renounced thesc, you may be sure that he 
has expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation; and who- 
soever has attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con- 
fessing that ‘there is no God but God’; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has nover really repeated the confession 
of faith.’ Early projudices are a great stum- 
bling-blook to many pvoplo; for the frst 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadfe: ‘ Every one is born’ with 
a disposition Mer the true faith], but his 
— make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 

fagian.’ The Unitarians also say, that the 
real cunfession of faith -oonsjata negation 
aud proof; but thoy oxplain negation by re- 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg- 
ment of God. ` l 

“ Thua, according to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis- 
tinct features, namely, form and truth; the 
former being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and tho knowledge 
of God are like a tree; the knowledge of God 
fe the raot, renunciation the branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac- 
knowledge in his beart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
tho next, nay, the very existence of the Tra- 
vellor, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith; and al- 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
moment he te assured of this his eyes are 
opened, and ho seeth. 


V. Helps to Devotion. 


“The Sulis hold that thoro. ars throo aids 
Nosussary tu conduct the Travelloy on his 
path. 

“1. Attraction (injizab Qs\ql); 2. De- 
votion (‘ibadah Bul.c) ; 3. Elevation (‘uri 


Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets his faco to- 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love 
of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 
The tendency proceeding from God is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As the 


inclination increases, its nuine changes, and it. 


causes the Traveller to renounce evorything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to- 
wards God; when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is devoloped into Love. [QiBLAH.] 

“ Most men when they bavo attained this 
stago aro content to paas thoir lives therein, 
and leave the world without making further 
progress. Such a person the Sufis call 
Attracted (x majzut). 

“ Othors, however, proceed from this to 
self-examination, and paas tho rest of their 
lives in devotion. They are then called De- 
voutly Attracted (L gige majzüb-i- 
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Salik). If devotion be first practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee AL 
Sälik-i-majzūb). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is uot influenced by the at- 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (aL. 
Salik 

“ Sheikh Shehdb-pddin, in his work entitled 
"Awarif al Ma'drif, says that an elder or 
teacher should be selected from the second 
class‘alono: for although many may be esti- 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for such offices, or for tho education of- 
disciples. 

“ Devotion is the prosecution of the jour- 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God. The first, the Sufis say, has a limit; 
the second is boundless; the journey to God 
is completed when the Traveller has attainod 
to the knowledge of God; and then com- 
mences the ioan in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accompliehed in.so short o space 
as the lifetime of man. 

_ The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thea 
Is foss, when with Thyéelf compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

“ The Unitarians maintain that the Jay 
to God is oompleted when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; the journey in God they oxplain 
to bo a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries 
of nature. 

“The term Elevation or dscent (Sy 


‘uruj) is almost synonymous with Progress, 
VI. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 


“ Kvory aai pusspssos u vegvtative 
spirit, livihig spirit, and an inatinotivo 
spirit; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely tbe Spiris of Humanity. Now this 
was breathod by God into man directly. from 
Himself, and is therefore of the same cha- 
racter as the Primal Element; ‘And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My spirit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) ‘The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Life, but of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre- 
quently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must 
be furnished with capacity, which ie only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhíy-addin ibn ul ‘Arabi, in his 
‘ Investigations ’ (ry), saye that the words 
‘aud when I have fashioned him,’ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
‘and breathed My spirit into him,’ refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 
“Two conditions are therefore im 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma- 
ty, second, to acquire capacity. 
“Thore aro three developments of oba- 
| Taoter that must be suppressod before man 
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can attain to Humanity; the animal, the 
brutal and tho fiendish. He who only eats 
and sleeps, and gives way to lust, is mere 
animal; if bosides those he gives way to 
anger and crucity, he {s brutal; and if in 
addition to all thorso he is crafty. lying, and 
deceitful, he in fiendish. 


“If the Traveller ie moderate in his food, . 


rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 


knowledge of himseli and of Gad, then is the 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself _ 


from all that is evil and base, and adorning 


himself with the opposite qualities; after 


that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one. has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
sre ‘ created with a godly disposition.’ Whon 
the Traveller has once been revivified by tho 
Spirit of Humanity he becomes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This ie why it has 
— said that ‘man has a beginning but no 
en 


“Tf when he has attained this Spirit of ` 


Humanity, he is earnest, aud does not waste 
his life in triffing, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light. For ‘ God guideth whom 
He ploaseth unto His Light.’ The attain- 
ment of this light is the completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no one can attain to it 
but those who are pure in spitit and in their 
liyos. Mohammed asserted that he himself 
had attained it,‘ To the light have I reached, 
and in the light I live;’ now this light is the 
Nature of God; wheroforo he said, ‘ who 
seeth me seeth God.’ s ssh 
“The germ that contains tho Primal Ele- 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high; it is 
between these extremés that the stages of 
man’s upward or downward progress lie. ‘We 
have created man in tho fairdst of Rroper- 
tions, and then have thrown him back to be 
the lowest of the low, suve only such a- be- 
lieve and act with righteousness; and verily 
these shall have thoir reward.’ (Oor. cap. 
06, v. 4). This reward is said by tbe Sufie 
to be defined by the word ajrat, ‘reward, 


` itsolf. This word contains three radical 


letters g and ,; \ stands for Bolel return; 


g for da, ‘ paradise, and , for d,), that ia 
‘those who have handed down tHe faith.’ 
Their acting righteously is their return to tho 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradies, and in the presence of. their 
God. Hethereforeis a man, in the true sense 
of the word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as- 
irations are indispensable to: man; he might 
Y the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been; but these 
things are the aim and want of all. | 
“It has been said that the Primal Ele- 
ment or constructive spirit as well as the 


er of Humanity prora direct from God. 
[ ho d 


y aro therefore identical, and are both in- 
cluded by the Sufis in the one term Oonoo- 
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mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, although 
distinct and individual, comprehende and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simplo 
Natures aro its administrators and exponents; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and tho Four 
Mothers conceive from tho incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offapring is tho triple 
kingdom, Minoral, Vogetable, and Animal, 
so it is with the Lesser World-of Man. 
‘Now thie Spirit hath two functions, ex- 


‘ternal and Internal; the external is revealed 


inthe material generation just alluded to, the 
intornal abides in the heaft of man. Who- 
soever purifies his heart froni worldly impres- 
sions and desires, reveals thie intérial func- 
tion of the Spirit within bim, and iMomines 
and revivifies his soul. ; 

“ Thus the — at vuce comproliends the 
Universe and dwolls in the heart of man. 


VII, Of the Upward Progress or Ascent of 
Man. 


“When Man hat become assured of the 
trath of Revolation, he has reached the stage 
of Boliof, and has the namo of Mémin, 
( Bellever' When ho further acte inu obe- 
dience to the will of God, and apportions the 
night and day for earnest prayer, ho has 
reached tho stag: of worship, and is called 
an 'A'bid, or ‘ Worshippor.’ When he has 
expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem- 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, and becomes a Zdhid, or 
‘Recluse.’ When in addition to all this he 
knows God, and subsequently learns the mys- 
teries of nature, he reachés the stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called ’A’ri/, ‘One who- 
knows.’ The next stage is that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 


| Well, or Saint.’ When he is moreover gifted 


with inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a Nebi, ‘ Prophet ’;. and 
when entrusted next with the delivery of 
God's own message, ho is called an ‘ Apostle,’ 
Rusi. When he is appointed to abrogate a 
revious dispensation and preach a new one, 
o ie called Ulu 'l' Azm,‘ One who has a mis- 
sion’ When this mission fè final, he has 
arrived at the stage called Khatm, or ‘the 
Seal.” This is the Upward s of Man. 
ie ia stage is the ‘ Believer,. tie last. the 
‘Seal.’ — I 

“ After separation from the body, the soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre- 
sponds to tho stage which he has attained ; 
thus the Béliever at last dwella in the tirst or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal in the Heaven of 
Heavens: for it will be noticed that the 
stages of upward progresé ‘correspond to the 
nomber of degrees in the Héavenly Spheres, 
namely, soven inferior and two superior. 

“ The metaphysicians sayèhat these stages 
and degrees do not in reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained by Man, 
attracts and absorbs his soul jinto itself after 

ration from the body. Thus evory one 
who has attained intelligence cdrresponding 


| tó that of the highest sphere, his soul returns 
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thereto; and he who has attained intelligence 
corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that; those who 
have not attained intelligence corresponding 
to any of these will be placed in Holl, which 
is situate below the lowest sphere. 

“As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur- 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor- 
tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degree of 
n and purity of life while upon the 
earth. 

“The Unitarians say that man’s Upward 
Progress has no end, for if he strive for a 
thonsand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit.. So 
Mohammed says, ‘He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.’ 

“ The religious account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from tle body. This the 
pee deny; for-how, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if a thousand persons live, it is the 
same spirit that animates them all; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
retarns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi- 
nished. If a myriad persons huild houses and 
make windows therein, the sams sun illumines 
them all, and though every one of them should 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the lord of the 
sensiblé world, and the exponent of the attri- 
butes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spirit is the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

“ When the heart of man has been revivi- 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, hs 
has arrived at Intelligence; for Intelligence is 
a light in the heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been ao re- 
vivified and illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till ther, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a. Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attributo there- 
of. When from knowledge he has sucoes- 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with tho 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per- 
fection, with. which his Upward Progress opn- 
‘cludes, 

“But dive he ever so deeply into the trea- 
sury of mysteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after al) he 
knows naught, all that he has acquired will 
slip through his hands, and leave him far 
pooror than before. His treasure of to-day 
should us much exceed the treusuro of yuu- 
torday as an ocean exceeds s drop; but this 
can never bo, unless lre, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor he 
really is, und how much he needs the saving 
help of God. 


| heart may be illumined, 
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“ One class of Unitarians explain the Up- 
ward Progress of Man thus. Thay that 
e atom of existent beings is with 
ight ; 
Arise and look around, for every atom 
that has.birth 
Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illu- 
mine al] the earth : 
but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and lamente the 
want of light that wonld, were he bat aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen ef 
brightest day : 
‘Twere well to catch the odours that ` 
about our sonses play, 
For all the world is full of blaste to bear 
the sweets away. 
What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark- 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and the darkness to the Sensible 
world; but the two are intimately connected, 
and the former exercises a ount in- 
fluence upon the latter. The object of man, 
according to them, is to separate the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri- 
butes may be understood, and in this oonsists 
his meee Progress. 

“ Although the light and the darkness -caa 
never be entirely separated, for the one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
hecome manifost. 

“Now it is-possible to separate thus far 
the light from the darkness in certain cases; 
in the bodies of men.and animals, for in- 
stance, there are certain organs always at 
work, whose sole object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introdnoed into the sto- 
mach, the liver receives the cream and es- 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart; the 
heart, in like manner, extracts the essance of 
this, which is the life, and transmita it to the 
brain; lastly, the brain extracts. the sssence 
of this, and transforms it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

‘The elixir evolved by the brain is the 
instinctive spirit, and is, as it were, a lamp 
in a lantern; but it gives forth after all but a 
flickering and cloudy light, and man’s object 
should therefore be to strengtLen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man haa attained to 
this he necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

“ The body of man is like a lantern, the 
Vegetative Spirit is the lamp, the Animal 
ep is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and tho Spirit of Humanity the fire that 
kindles all. ‘Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no fire kindlod it.’ (Cor. 
cap. 24, v. 35.) In other words, the Instinc- 
tive Spirit should feed ana supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and supplies 
the flame in a lamp. The Traveller must 
aim at completing this oe so that his 
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things as they really are. When the Spirit of 
Humanity a ‘light upon light’ (Cor. cap. 24, 
v. 85) has thus kin the Instinctive Spirit 
God ‘guideth whom He pleaseth to His 
own light’ (ideny), that is, to the divine 
light of His own nature, reaching which the 
Traveller's Upward Progress is completo; 
for ‘from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.'” f 


VIIL. Sšf iism adapted to Bfuhammadanism. 


A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
rinctples of Stfiism, or Oriental Spiritual- 
am, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
Safi of the Ilhimiyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society). It represents more 
particularly the way in which thie form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog- 
matic teaching of Islim. 

Question.—What is tho beginning of at- 
Tasawwuf? 

Answer.—Iman, or faith, of which there 
are viz pillars, namely, (1) Belief in God, 
(2) in His Angels, 8) in Ilis Books, (4) and 

His Prophets, (5) in the Last Day, and (6) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q— What is the result of at-Tasawwnuf ? 

A.—It is not only the réciting with the 
tongue theee pillars of faith, but also osta- 
biishing them in the heart. This was tho 
reply msde by the Murshid Junaida !- 
Baghdadi, in answer to tho same question. 

—What is the distinction between a Safi 
and an ordinary on? 

A.—Thé knowlèdgo of an ordinary person 
is but IJmdnu-i-Taglidi, or “a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the Safi is /nan-i- 
Tahgigi, or ‘ true faith.” 

. @—What do you mean by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A.—It is that which an ordinary pereon 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in these siz 
articles for his soul's saivation. For example, 
a pérton may be walking in the public streets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered- the whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel he has found that which is 
more effulgent than the san, when it is so 
bright that it obscures the lesser light of 
the moon; or even he has found an alchomy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet, perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the precious jewel, but thinks it « counter- 
feit jewel, and one which. he would give 
away even for a drink uf water if he were 
thirsty. 

Q—What is the establishment of faith ? 

A.—The establishment of faith consists ‘in 
a search being made for the true origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enquirer arrivose at al-fZagigeh, “the Truth.” 

Many porsvna parane tho journoy for ton, or 
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twonty, or thirty, or even forty years, and, 
wandering away from the true path, enter 
upon the path of error, and hence there are 
known to be soventy-three ways, only one of 
which is the way of Salvation. [escre.] At 
last, by a perfect subjection to the téaching 
of tho Murshfa, or guide, they find out the 
value of the lost jewel which thoy have 
found, and their faith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with thé light of a lamp, 
they have reached the sun. They then find 
out that the Tri or journey of the Siifi, 
is consistent with the Sharfah, or law of 
Islám. 

Q --ìn matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect are the Süfis attached ? 

A.—-(To this reply the author says, speak- 
ing, of course, of own -people, that they 
are chiefly of the Sunni sect. But he does 
not notice that mystic doctrines are more 
prevalent amongst the Shi'ahs.) 

Q—When Biayasid al-Bisjém! wis asked 
of what sect he was, he replied, “I am of 
the sect of Allāh.” What did he mean? 

A.—The sects of Alléh are the four ortho- 
dox scots of Islim. [Here our author departs 
from truo Safi teaching. } 

Q—Most of the Sifis, in their poems, use 
certain words which we hear and undér- 
stand as showing that they were of the 
Metempsychosians. They say, ‘I am some- 
times Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
does this mean?. 

A.—Brother! the prophet has said: “ My 
people, in the fatare life, will riso up in 
companies ”—that is, some as monkeys, ot 
an hogs, or in other forms—as is written ins 
verse oí the Qur'ën, Sürah lxzxyviii. 18: “ Ye 
shall come in troops,” which has been oom- 
mented on by al-Baisdwi, who cites a tra- 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animals 
whose chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions in life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angry, pas- 
sionate man as a camel; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker as a monkey. For though 
these men, while in thie life, bord the human 
form extérnally, they were internally no- 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters are in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but becomes so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. “Let us avoid such 
traits; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard. to this: “Sleep is the brother of 
death. The cying man sees himself in his 
true character, and so knéws whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
passion of life. In like manner, he will see 
himeolf during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his passions.” For instance, 
the monéy-calculator, in sleep, sees himself 
engaged in his all-absorbing occupation ; and 
this fact is a warning from (tod not to allow 
himself to be absorbed in any animal passion 
or oe occupation. It ie only by 
prayorinl repontance that anyone can hopo 
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to see himself, in his sleop, delivered from 
his ruling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intullectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from the 
passion of mischief; if a hog, ccase to seizo 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright Murshid, 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your slumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
wer of the name of God, whom he will 
instruct you to invoke pama]: at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy and pious wen, in testimony of that 
degres of piety to which you will haye 
attained. This is what ie moant by that 
expression of certain poots, referring to 
one’s condition previous to the act of re- 
pentance,. when the writer says, “1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimes a vegetable, 
sometimes a man”; and tho same may be 
said by the Sifis, in application to them- 
selves, as of any othor part of creation, for 
man is called the akhiru ‘l-maujudat, or “the 
climax of beings”: for in him are cóm- 
rised all the charactoristics of creation. 
ny myatical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is tho 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God's creation. The human frame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of creation; 
and the beart of man is supposed to be even 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be- 
cause, whon the eyes are closed, the mental 
capacity can take in tho whole of 4 vast 
city; though not seen by tho eyes, it is soon 
by the capacious nature of the mind. Among 
such booka is the lawzu 'l. Hayat, or the 
“Well of Lifo,?, which aays that,.if a man 
closos his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold; that the rigtt nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter cold air. 

Q.—Explain the distinctive opinions of the 
Sifie in at-Tanasukh, or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A.—O Brothor! our teaching regarding 
al-Bareakh (Qur’in xxiii. 102) has not 
whatever to'do with at-Tanasukh. Of al 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, is the very worst. 

Q—The Sifis regard certain things as 
lawful whioh aro forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin tho use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of tho 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, cheeks, &c., and’ comparo the 
furrows on thoir brows to versos of the 
Qur'an. .What doee this mean? 

A.—The Sifis often exchango the external 
features óf all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 
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the greater part of their words have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning, For in- 
stance, when, like Hafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
figuratively considered, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed Sguratively, is also love: love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine-shop, with them, means the murshidu 'l- 
kamil, or spiritual director, for his heart is 
aaid to be the depository of the love of God; 
the wing-cup is tho Talqin, or the pronuncl- 
ation of the namo of God in a declaration of 
faith, as: “ There is no God but Alláh!” or 
it signiĝes the words which flow from tho 
Murshid’s mouth respecting divine know- 
ledge, and which, when: heard by the Salk, 
or “one who pursues the true path,” intoxi- 
cates his soul, and divests his heart of 
assions, giving him pure spiritual delights. 

he sweetheart means the excellent pre- 
ceptor; becauss, when anyone sees his beo- 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love; the Salsk beholds 
the svoret knowledge of God which fille the 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Afurshid, 
and through it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in the pre- 
sence of his sweetheart, so the Salk rejoices 
ia tho company of his beloved Murshid, or 
preceptor. The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of the beloved arc the grateful praleés of the 
receptor, tending to bind the affections of 
he disciple; the moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds the 
total absenco of ull worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he aleo abandons all 
the dosirea of both worlda—he perhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his procoptor; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved oné, which they cempare to 
verses of the Qur’in, mean the light of the 
heart of the Murshid; they are compared to 


-versos of the Qur'an, because the attributes 


of God, in accordance with the injanction of 
the Prophet: “Be ye endued with divine 
qualities,” are possessed by the Murshid. _ 

Q.— The Murshids and their disciples often 
say: “ We soe God.” Is it, possible for any- 


one to see God ? 

A.—It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, that 
ower; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to behold Him, aa is declared iú 
the Qur'an, Sirah vi. 108; ‘No sight reaches 
Him; He reaches tho sight—the subtle, the 
knowing.” The Prophet commanded us to 
“adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see 
Him ; for, if thou dost not see Him, We sees 
thoe.” This pormission to sdoro Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God's servants by divine favour. ‘Ali said: 
“Should tho veil fall from’ my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth?” This saying 
proves that no one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘Ali nover saw Him. 

Q—Can it possibly bo erroneous to say 
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tbat, by soeing the traces of anyone he may 
be beheld ? 

A.—One may certainly be thus seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
san, he may safely may that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. -There is another example, namely: 
Should you hold a mirror in your hand, you 
‘see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you söe — own face, which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has ever 
soon hiş own faco, and you have asserted 
what is not strictly correct. 

Q—Sinee everyone soes the traces of 
God, as everyone.is able to do, how is it 
— * Safis declare that they only sce 

A.—Those who make thin statement do 
not know what they seo, for thoy have never 
really seen Him. A person who eaten 
of a sweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, soeke 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wandérs about in search of what has 
given him ao much delight, even though he 
bo ignorant of what it really was. So are 
these who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, er what He Is. 


Q—Some Sifis declare: “ We are noither 


afraid of Hell, nor do we desire Heaven "—a 
saying which must be blasphemous. How is 
this 


A.—They do not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it would 


be blasphemous. Their meaning is not aa- 


they express themselves; probably they wish 
to rsy: “O Lord, Thou who oreatedst us, 
and madest us what we are, Thon hast not 
made as because we assist Thy workings. 
We ard in daty bound to serve 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Thy 
holy will o have no bargaining with 
Theò, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view : of one thereby either Heaven or 
Hell!” it i$ written qn the Qur'an, Sarah 
ix. 112: “Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty: has no bounds, His mercy 
no end; and thus it is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 
‘Thou hast no bargaining with anyone; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and is for love of Thee. only. Wero thero 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still bo 
our duty to adoro Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands be exe- 
cuted agroeably to Thy blessed will! If 
Thou puttest us in Heaven, it is through 
Thine excellence, not on atcount of our 
devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is 
from out of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part; so be it 
for ever and for ever!” This is the true 
meaning of the Sifise when they say they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

Q—Thon anidat that there iano contlict 
between the Stari ah, law,” and the Heagiqnh, 


ee all the ` 
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‘ truth,” and nothing in the latter inoon- 
sistent with the former; and yet these two - 
are distinguished from one another by “a 
nomething ” which the Alls ‘l-Hagiqah, “ bo- 
Hevers in the truth,” conceal ere there 
nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden? 

A.—If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is a econtrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to tha 
hamen mind; its definition is subtle, and ‘not 
usderateod by everyone, for which reason 
the Prophet said: “Speak to men according 
to their meatal capacities, for if your speak 
all things to all men, some cannot undér- 
atand you, and so fall into error.” The 8dfis: 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

Q—Should anyone not know the acionce 
which is known to the Sifis, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, aud be 
watisfied therewith, would his faith and’ 
Iselin be less than that of the Safis? 

A.—No. .He would not be.inferior to the 
Satis; hie faith and Islim would be equal 
oven to that of the prophots, becanso Iman 
and Ielim are a jewel which admits of ud 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither. be increased ‘nor diminighed, just as 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by.a and 
by a Jagir ie the same, or as tho limbs of the 
poor and the rich are equal in namber: just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject ere pesay alike, so is the faith 
of the Muslim the same in all and common to. 
all, neither greater nor lesa jn any case. 

—Somo men are prophots, saints, pure 

onen, sad others Fasigs (who know God, but 

rform none of His commands); what dif- 
erence is there among them ? 

A.—The difference lios in their ma‘ri/ak, 
or “knowledge of spiritual things”; but in 
the matter of faith they are all equal; jast 
as, in the case of thé ruler and the subject, 


their limbs are all equal, while they differ in‘ 


their dress, power, and office. 


IX. Sufi Poetry. 


THe very essonce of Sifiism is poetry, and 
the Eastern Myétice are never sired of expa- 
tiating on thé ‘Jehg; or ‘love to God,” which . 
is the one distinguishing feature of Safi mys- 
ticiam. The Magnawi, which teaches in the 
aweotest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes oven thé lowest plant 
to seek the sublime object of ite desire; the 
works of tho celebrated Jami, ao full of 
ecstatic rapture; the moral lessons of the 
eloquent Sa‘di; and the lyric odes of Hafiz, 

d the Scriptures of the Safi 
sect; and yet each of these authors contains 
passages which are unfit for publication in 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
variance with what Ohrittianity teaches us 
to be the true reflection of God's Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the — 
of vorses of tho charactor alladed to, we 
givo a few odes an spocinens of the higher 
order of Sñfi reatrr. 
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Jalila ‘d-din ar-Rimi, the author of the 
Magnawi (4.8.-670), thus writes :— 
“I am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qur’da ;- 
I am‘Uszd and Lat—(Arabic deities)—Bell 
and the Dragon. 


Into three and soventy sects is the world | “ ae 


divided, 

Yet only one God; the faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowest what are fire, water, air and 
earth ; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am I.’ 

Lies and trnth, good, bad, hard and soft, 

- Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, . 

The highest paradise, _ 

The earth and what is therein, 

Tho egui and the devils, Spirit and man, 
an 

What is = goal of spvech, O toll it Shame 


Tabrizi 
The goal of sense? This:—-The world 
Soul am I.” 
* 1 + & a 
And again :— 


“Are we fools? We are God's captivity, 
Aro we wise? We are His promenade. 


Are we sleeping? We are drunk with 
God. 


Aro wo waking? Then we aro His 
heralds. 

Are we weoping? Thon His clouds of 
wrath. 


Are we laughing? Flashes of His love.” 
_ @ è ® * 


‘Every night God frees the host of Apirits ; 
Fresa them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master ; 
Nothing knows tho bondsuian of bip bond- 


age; 
Nothing knows tho lord s all his lordship. 
Gone from such a night, 
— the thoughts that question good or 
évi | 
Then without distraction, or division, 
` In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers.” 
The following is from the mystio ‘poet 
Mahmid :—~ 


“ All secta but multiply the I and Thou; 
This I and Thou belong to partia! being.. 


When I and Thou, and several being 


vanish, 
Then mosque and church shall find Thee 
nevermore. | 
‘ Our individual life is but a phantom ; 
Make clear thine eye, and see reality.” 


The following verses are by Faridu ‘d-din 
bakrgunj (4.4. 662):—. 


“Man, what thon art is hidden from thy- 
If: 


86 u 

Know'st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 

Are all within Thee? The ninth heaven 
art Thou 


; 
And from the spheres into tho roar of 
time 


eating sorrow; _ 
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Didet fall ere-while, Thon art the brush 
that painted 

The hues of al} the world—the light of 

life | 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness.” 

joy! I triumph now; no more I 

ow š 

Mysolf as simply me. I burn with love. 

The centro is within mo, and its wonder’ 

Lies-as a circle everywhero about me. 

Joy! joy! No mortal thought can fathom 
me 


I am the merchant and the pear! at once, 
Le! time and space lie crouching at my 
feot. 
Joy! joy! 


@, ; 
I plunge into myself, and all things know.” 


Mr, Lane, in bis Modern Egyptians, gives a 
translation of a Sufi poem racited by an 
Egyptian Darwesh :— 

‘With my love my heart is tronbled ; 

And mine oye-lid bind'reth sleep ` 
My vitals are diasever'd ; 

While with streaming tears I w. 
My union geome far distant : | 

Will my love oor most mine eye? 
Alas! Did not catrangement 

Draw my tears, I would uot sigh. 


By dreary nights T'm wasted: 
Absence makes my hope expira ; 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping ; 
And my heart is wrapt in fire. 
Whose ig like my condition ? 
ry know I remedy. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I woull not sigh, 


O turtle-dove! acquaiat mo 
Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
— so stung by — 
thy winge depriv'd an nt 
He aith, ‘ Ow griefs aro pee 
Worn away with love, I lie.’ 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, J would not sigh. 


O First, and sole Kternal ! 

Show thy favour yot to me. 
ae Ahmad El-Bekree, 

fath no ne Thoe. 

By T£-há, the Grea 1 

Do thon not his wish deny. 
Alas! Did not — 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh.” 

Dr. Tholuck quotes this verse from a Dar- 
wesh Breviary :-— 


When.I would revel in a rap- 


q“ Yesterday T ‘beat the kettle-drum of do- 


_ minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest throne; 

I anak. crowned by the Beine, 

The wine of unity from the cup of tho 

Almighty.” 

One of the mest characteristic Sufi poeme 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jimi, en- 
titled Salada and Absal. the whole nar- 
rative is suppgeed to represent the joys of 

e Divine as compared with the delusive ` 
fascinations of a Life of Sense. Tho story is 
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that of a certain King of Ionia, who had a 
son named Saliman, who in his ijafanc 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absil, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
love. with the youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Salimin and Abedl rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for 2 fall year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. <A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salimin donfesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own will. Saléman leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find them- 
selves on an island of wonderful heauty. 
Salaman, unsatisfied with himself and his 
lovo, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them- 
selves. Thoy go to a desert and kindle a 
ile, and both walk into the fire. ‘Absal 
8 consumed, but Salimin is preserved in tho 
fire, and lives to lament the fato of his be- 
loved one. In course of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial boauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes complotely ona- 
moured, and Absil is forgotten. 
“. + + < Celestial beauty seon, 
He left the earthly; and once come to 
know 
Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 


In. the epilogue to the poem, the author. 


explains tho mystic m of the whole 
story in the following language :— 

“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies—this story now 
Oompleted, do thou of its myste 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself 8 

way 
Have ey dosiro—no tale of I and Thou, 
Thongh I and Thou be its intorpreters. 
What signifies the King? and what .the 
f 


Sage . 
.And what Salámën not of woman born ? 
And what Absal who drew him to de- 


sire? ` 
a what the Kingdom that awaited 


When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand? | | 

What means that Fiery Pile? and what 
the Sea ? 


And what that heavenly Zuhrah whe at 


last 
Olear'd Absāl from the mirror of his 


eo 
Learn part by part the mystery from 


me; 

All ear from head to foot arid undor- 
standing be. 

The incomparable Oreator, when this 
world 

Ho did créate, created first of all 

The first intelli ret of a chain 

Of ten intelligences, of which the last 

Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call'd, the one 

Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of joy and borrow. Himself apart from 
matter, | 

In essence and in energy—His treasure 
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Subject to no sueh talisman—He yet 
Hath fashion'd all that is—material 
form, 
— spiritual eprung from Him-—by 
m 


Directed all, and in His bounty drown’d. 
Therefore ie He that Firman-insuing 


To whom tho world was subject. But 
beca 


use . 
What he distributes to thə Universe 
Himself from. still higher power receives; 
The wise, and all who comprehond 


aright, 
Will recegnise that hizher in the Sage. 


His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 

Projectod by the tonth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 

A special osronce called tho Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heavon in raiment 
undefiled | 

Of sensual taint, and therefore call'd 
Saslšmiün. 


And who Absal?—The lust-adoring 


body, 
Blave to tho blood and sonse—through 
whom the Soul, 
Although the body's very life it be, 
eee imbibe the kncwledge and de- 


@ | 
Ot — of sense; and these united 
thus 
By such a tie God only can unloose, 
Body and soul are lovers each of other. 


What is the Sea on which they sail’d P— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire—tho sonsual abyss, 

Under whose waters lies a world of 


oing 
Swept far from God in that submersion, 


And wherefore was Absal in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Sală- 


min : 
Fell short of his désire?—that was to 
show - 


How pene tires, and how with time 


The folding of the carpet of desire. 
a what the turning of Salimin's 


eart 
Back to the King, and looking to the | 
throne 
Of pomp and glory? What but the 
ret 


urn 
Of the lost soul to its trae parentage, 
And back from oarnal error looking up 
Repentant to its intellectual throne. 


What fe the Fire ?—Arcetic discipline, 

That burns away tho animal alloy, 

Till all thè dross of matter beo consumed, 

And the ossential Soul, its raiment: 
clean 

Of mortal taint, be left. But foras- 
much | 

As, any life-long habit so consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what is lost, 
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Therefore the Sage set in Salaman’s 
eyos. : 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 

Told of a better Venus, till his soul 

She (ltd, and blottod out his mortal 


love. | 

For what is Zahrah ?—That divine per- 
fection, 

Wherewith the soul inspir'd and all 
array'd 


Its intollectual light is royal blost, 

And mownts tho throny, and woars tho 
crown, and reigns 

Lord of the empire of humanity. 


This is the meaning of this mystery, 
Whioh to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 
Till all its ancient secret be onlargod. 
Enough—the writton summary I close, 
And:set my seal: ° 
Tne TrutTs Gop onLy Knows.” 


X. The True Character of Sufiism. 


‘Tt. will be seen that the great object of the 
Saft Mystio is to lose his own identity. 
Having offected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the Sifi is thus 
expressed by Jalalu ‘d-dinu 'r-Rúmi in his 
book, the Magnawi (p.'78). It represents 
Homan Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity :— 

‘One knocked at the door of the Be- 
loved, and a voico from within inquired, 
‘Who is there?’ Then he answored, ‘Zé is 
I’ And the voice said, ‘This house will 
not hold me and thee.’ So the door remained 
shut. Thon the Lover spod away inte the 
wildornesy, and fastod and prayed in soli- 
tudo. And after a yoar he ruturned, aud 
knodkod again at the «door, and tho voico 
again domanded, ‘ Whw in thoro?’ And the 
Lover sald, ‘J¢ts Zhou.’ ‘hon the door was 
opened, 
[r The Süfíi doctrines aro undoubtedly pan- 

theistic, and are almost identical with thoso 
of the Brahmans aud Buddhists, tho Neo- 
Platonists, the Boghards and Beguins. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
omanation of all things from Gad, and the 
eame final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Mubammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essenco. 
The creation of the creature, the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
| absolute necessity. 

- Bayazidu ‘1-Bistimi, a mystic of the ninth 
century, said be was a sea without a bottom, 
withoat beginning and without end. 
askod, “ What ia the throne of God?” ho 
answorod, “I am the throne of God.” “ What 
is the table on which the divino decroes aro 
written?” “I am that table.” ‘What is 
the pen of God—the word by which God 
created all things?” “I am the pen. 
“What is Abrabam, Moses, and Jesus?” 
“Tam Abraham, Moses, and Jesus.” ‘* What 


Boing 
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are tho angels Gabriel, Michael, Israfil?” 
“I am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what- 
ever comes to tras being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bis$imi cries, “‘ Praise to me, I am 
truth. Iam the true God. Praise to me, I 
must be celobrated by divine praise.” 

Tho chief school of Arabian philoso- 
phy. that of al-Ghazzali (4.4. 505), passed 
over to Sifiism by the same reasoning 
which lod Plotinus to his mystical thoology. 
Aftor long inquiries for somo ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know- 
ledge, al-Ghazzali was led to reject entirely- 
all belief in tho sonses. He then found it 
equally difflcult to be éertified of the accu- 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, bo thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, whioh, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticiam, and saw no éscape but 
in the 3üfi onion with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is trae by becoming the truth 
itself. “I was forcod,” he said, “to rotarn to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematio reasoning and accamulation of 
proofs, but by a flash of light which God 
sent into my soul! For whoever imagines 
that truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofs, places narrow limits to the wide com- 
passion of the Oreator.. e. ` 

Súftism (saya Mr. Oo wali) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 

rotest of-the human soul, in its intense 
onging after a purer oreed. On certain 
tenets of tho Qur’én the Sifis have erected 
their own systom, pratesti, Indeed, to 
revorence its authority as a divine revola- 
tiow, but in reality substituting for it the 
oral vulcqg of tho toachor, or the seoret 
dcvams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
barron letter of the Qur'an, Sifiism appeals 
to luman consciousness, and from our 
nature’s felt wants, sceke to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil.. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
tho Sifis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it ie well known that somo of them make 
thoir mystical creed a cloak for gross sensual 

atification. A gect of Safis called the 

uhabiyuh, or ‘ Revered,” maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the Mala: 
matiyah, or “reproached,” maintain the ` 
dootrine of necessity, and compoand all 
virtue with vice. any such do not hold 
themselves in the least responsible for sins 
committed by the body, which they regard 
only as the misorable rpbe of. humanity 
which encircles the pure spirit. 

Somo of the Safi poetry is moet objection- 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introdaction 
to Ibn Khallikan'a Biographical Dictionary, 
says :—" It often happens — — 
his mistrese under the attributes of the 
othor sex, lest he should. offend that exces- 
sive pradery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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the - fourth century. of Islimism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women;.nnd 
.partioularly in poetry; and this rigidness ic 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse.their anditors with a song 
in whiah the holoved ia Indicated as a fomala, 
It cannot, howevor, bo doniad that tho feel- 
ings which inapired poetry of this kind were 


not always pure, and that polygamy and ` 


eslousy have invested tho thorals of some 
astern nations with the foulest corruption.” 

The ‘atory of the Rev. Dr. ‘Imada ‘d-din 
ee netive clergyman, a convert 

Islam, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable tostimony to the unsatisfying 
aature of Siifiiatic exercises to moet the 
spiritual peod of anxious soul. The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
hia life will show this :— 

“I sought for union with Ged from tra- 
vellers JSagirs, and even from the insane 
people of the city, according to the tenets of 
he Sffi mystics. “The thought of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every- 
body, and went out into the dasert, and 
became a fagir, putting on clothes covernd 
with red ochro, and wandéred here and there, 
from city to oity and from ey e village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,500 
miles) without plan or baggage. Faith id 
the Muhammadan religion will never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man; yet I was then, although 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state I onterod tho city of 
Karuli, whero a stream oallod Cholidsa flows 
beneath a monntain, and there I stayed to 
porform the L/isbu 'l-bahar. I had a book 
with me on the doctrines of mysticism und 
the practice of devotion, which I had re- 
ceived from my religious guide, and held 
moro dear even than the Qur'an. In my 
Journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took eotatort. in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to shew 
this book,. or to speak of ita secrets to any- 
one, for it contained the enm of everlasting 
happiness; and ao this pricgleen book is even 
now lying useless on a sbelf in my houne. 
I took ‘up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the etroam, te porform the cero- 


monies as they were enjoined, according to . 


the following rules:—The colebrant must 
first perform his ablutions on the bank of 
the flowing stream, and, wearing an unsewn 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repent tho prayor 
called Jagopar thirty times every day with a 
‘loud Voice. He must not eat any food with 
salt, or anything at all, except somo barley 
bread of flour lawfully earnod, which he bas 
made with his own hands, and bakod with 
wood that he has brought himself from thé 
jungles. During the day he must fast 
entirely, after performing his ablutions in 
the river before daylight: and he must 
romain barofooted, wearing no shoes; nor 
must he touch any man, nor, excopt at ah 
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ap ointed time, even speak to anyone. The 
° Feet of all Chis is, that he may meet with 
God, end from the longing desire to obtain 
this, T underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 times, performing a certain 
portion sverg day; aud Tent out oach word 
separaloly with scissors, and epee thon 
up cach ina ball of flour, and fed the fishes 
af the rivor with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner; and during balf the night I slept, 
and the remeining half I sat up, and wrote 
the namo of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eve of thought. When all 
this toil was over, and I weat thence, I had 
no strength left in my body; my lace was 
wan and pale, and I could not even hold 
myself — the wind.” 

ajor Durie Oaborn, in his Ielam under the 
Khahfs-of Baghdad (p. 112), says: “The 
spread of thie Baatheintio spirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable. evi] throughost. 
the Mahammadon world. The true function 
of religion is to vivify and illuminate all the 
ordinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world, Tho woaknasn to whioh rell. 
gious minds are poouliarly prono. ia to sup- 
pose that this world of working lifo. ia an 
atmoaphore too gross and impure fot them 
to live in. They crave for better bread than 
can be mado from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world for themselves, whero nothing 
shalt soil the pant y of the soul or disturb the 
ferenity of their thoughts. The divorce. 
thus effected between tho religious lifo and 
the woridiy life, is disastrous to both. The 
ordinary rolations of men become emptied of 
all divine significance. They are considered 
as the synibols of béndage to the world or to 
au evil deity. The religious spirit dwindles 
down to a selfish desire to acquire a felicity 
from which the children of this world sre 
hopelessly excluded Pre-eminently has this 
boen tbe resalt of Mnhammadan mysticism. 
Tt has dug a deep gulf between thase who cán 
know God and those who must wandet in 
darkness, feeding upon the hosks of rites and .. 
ceremonies. It has affirmed with emphasis, 
that only by a completo renunciation of the 


world ia it poasible to attain the true end of 


man’s existence. Thus all the best and parost 
natures—the men who might have put.a soul 
in the decaying Church of Islam—have been 
drawn off from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and solitary places, or ox- 
pend their lives in idle and profitiless pas- 
sivity liegnised under the titlé of ‘ spiritual 
contemplation.’ [gixr.) But this hae only 
been part of the evil. Tho logical result of 
Pantheism is the destruction of a moral law. 
If God be all in all, and man’s apparent: in- 
dividuality a delusion of tho ‘perceptive 
faculty, there. exists no will which. can act, 
no conscience which can reprovo or applaud. 
The individual is but a momen seeming ; 
he comes and goes like ‘ the snow-flake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for ever.’ 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
boing the alaves of its passions, is to chide the 
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thistlodown for yielding to the violence of 
the wind. Muhammadans have not been 
slow to discover these consequences. Thou- 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits have 
entered the ordors of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Thoir affecta-. 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
source of il). The stream which ought to 
have expanded into a fortilising river, has be- 
come a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
swith. disease and death.” [raaqip.] u 
(For further information on thé subject 
of Hastern Mysticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works: Hunt's 
Pantheism; Tholuck’s Sufismus; Malcolm’s 
History.of Persia ; Brown's Darweshes ; Ox- 
ford Essays for 1855, by E. B. Cowell; 
Palmer's Orientul Mysticism; Do Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn. Khallikan ; Bicknell’s 
Translation of Hafiz of Shiraz ;- Ouseley’s 
Persian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
at Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are too numerous to mention. ‘Abdu 
'r-Razziiq’s — of the Technical Teros 
the Sufis was published in Arabic by Dr. 
prenger in Oaloutta in 1846.) (FAQIR; 
ZIKR.) f 


SUFTAJAH (&q4.). The delivery 
of property by way of loan, and not by. way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 244.) 


SUH/ LIBN ‘AMR Care wt der). 
One of tho most noble of tho ish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa- 
sion. Ho embraced Ielim after the taking of 
Makkah. He is said to have died au. 18, 


SUICIDE.. Arabic Qatlu nafsi-hi 
(dus 5). Suicide is not once re- 
ferred to in the Qur’in, but itis forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad ig related 
to have said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the fire of hell” (al- Bukhari, 
Arabio ed., p. 984); and ‘shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever” (sbid. p. 182). It is 
also related that the rophe refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide (Abs Da’ud, Arabic 
ed., voL ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan couatries to perform the. funeral 
service, although forhidden by the custom of 

. tho Prophet hiinseolf. 


SUKR (,<-). [DRUNKENNESS] 


SULAIM (pte). Bani Sulaim. 
One of tho powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended froin the Banii‘Adwian. ` 


SULAIMAN (gyba.). [soromon.] 
SULH (el). “Concord; recon. 


ciliation ; " peace.” It ocours in the Qur’in, as 
follows :— 
Sirah iv. 127: “ And if a woman fears 


Yished from me.” 
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from her husband pervorseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they shoald 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 


SULY (4). “Three-quarters” 
of a Siparah of the Qur'in, or of tho Qur’an 


itself. [Qor’an.} 


SULTAN (W). A word in 
modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Suljan of Turkey. Its litora) meaning is 
“ strength” or “ might,” and in this sense it 
occurs in tho Qur'àiu :— 

Sürah xvii. 85: “ We have givon hia nezt of 
kin authority.” ` 

Sirah Ixix. 29: “My authority has pe- 

Sirah li 88: “We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power (miracle, or 
wuthority).” 


SUNNAH (&.). Int. “ A path or 
way; a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the cuatom 
or manner of tife. 
records either the sayings op doings of Mu- 
hammad. Oonsequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Suangtu ‘l-Fi'/, or what My- 
hammed did; (2) Sunnatu 'l-Qaul, or what 
Mubammad ioina, (8) Sunnatu 't-Tugrir, 
or that which was dgne or said in the pre- 
sonco of Muhammad, and whioh was not for- 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet A 
enjoined on followers are oa Sunnatu 
"l-Huda, “‘Sunna of Guidance,” or as-Sunnatu 
\-Afu'akkadgh: as, for example, the. sound- 


ing of the agan before prayers. Those things 


which have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called as-Sunnatu 'l-Zaidah, or “ Supero- 
gatory Sunnah.” 

_ The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, O.8L, 
says in his Essay on the Te an * 
“ upon examining the sayings (or the ’ 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah) of the Pro- 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the ` 
liar circnmatances of his lifo, (8) some bear: 
ing upon society in general, and (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on tho subject of religion, 
ho is held to have been inspired, and also 
when he performed a religious act hke is be- 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration ; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is held to be a sub- 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi- 
nation. In support of this viow, the follow- 
ing tradition is related by Rafi‘ ibn Khadij: 
‘‘The Prophet came to al-Madinah when the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
treo into-the femalo in order to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and he said; ‘Why do you 
do this?’ They replied, ‘It is an ancien} 
cuatom.’ The Prophot said, “Perhaps it 
would bo bettor if you did not do it.’ And 
then they loft off the castom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit. The people com- 
plained to the Prophet, and he sal » ‘lam 
no more than a man. When I order any- 


Hence the tradition which 
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respecting religion, receive it; but when 
Forder you about * 'affairs of the world, 
then I speak only as a man)” (Afishkat, 
book i. ch. vi. pt. 1.) | 

‘Abdu “llah ibn Mas‘fid sage: “The Pro- 
phet drew a straight line for ns, and. said, 
‘This is the path of God’ Then he drow 
several other lihes on the right. and left of it, 
and said, There are the paths of those who 
follow the devil, Verily my path (sunnah) is 
straight and you must follow it.’” 

It is upon the sayings and enstoms of Mu- 
haidmad that that traditional law is founded 
which is handed dow#-.in the Hadig, and 
which is treated of ander. the article. rRapt- 


TON. 
SUNNI (y). Tét. “One of thè 
path.” A Traditiontat. A term generally 


lied to the jarge sect of Muslims who 
acknowl the first four Khalitahs tc h: ve 
been the rightful successors of Muhammad, 
and who receive the Ku/abu ‘'s-Sittah, or “ six 
authentic” books of tradition, and who belong 
to one of, the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Im&im Abii Hanifah, (mam aeh- 
— Imam Malik, or Imim Ahmad ibn 
: ba 


_ The word Sunni.is really, a Persian form, 
with ite plural Sunnigdn, and stands for that 
which is expfessed by tho Arabic Ahlu ’s- 
Sunnah, “the Peoplé of the Path.” The 
word sunnah mekning a A ed but being 
— to the example of Muhammad. 

Sunni ie held to be a traditionist, not 
that any seotion of [slim rojects the tradi- 
tions, but merely that the Sunnis have erro- 
gatod to therhselves thir titlo, and the rest of 
the Muslim world bas eoquiesced in thé as, 
sumption; henoe it comes to pass that al- 
though the Shi‘ahs, even to a greater degree 
than the Sunnis, rest their claims upon tra- 
ditional avidence, they have allowed their 
spponents to claim the title of traditioniste, 
and consequently Mr. Sale and many Euro- 
pean writers have stated that the Shi‘ahe 
reject the traditions. f 

The Sunnis ombrace by far the greater 
Ce of the Mabammadan world. Accord- 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's census, they are 
146 milliong, whilst the Shi‘ahs are but some 
16 millions. 


TA‘AH (ell). Lat. “ Obedience.” 
A word which occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Sirah iv. 88: “They say ‘Obedience!’” It 
is an old Arabic word used for the worship 
and serrive of God. 


TA'ALLUQ (38). Lit. “That 
which is suspended.” <A division or district. 
A term applied in India to a district including 
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The principal differénces between the 
Sunnis and tho Shi‘ahe are treated of in the 
article sHr‘an. 


SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OF. 


[nar] 


SORAH. (ëy). Lü. “A row or 
series.” A torm used exclusively for the 
chapters of the Qur'in, of which there are 
ote hundred and fotrteen in number. These 
chapters are called alter some word which 
occurs in the text, eg. S#raty '/-Hadid, thé 
‘“‘ Ohapter of Iron.” o ancient Jews divided 
the whole law of Mosès into. fifty-four siderim, 
or “sections,” which were named after the 
same manner as tho Sfirahe of the Qur'an. 


[qur’an.) 

SUTRAH (E). Lit. “That 
wherewith anything te concealed or covered.” 
Sorhething put. ap befere one ə in 
prayér facing Makkah, to prevent others 
from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be a stick, or anything a cnbit in height and 
an inch in thickness. (Afishkal, book iv, 
oh. x.) [PRAYeR.]} 


SUWA' (e@l,~). An idol mentioned 
in Sirah bxxi. 22. Professor Palmer says it was 
an idol in the form of a woman, and Volioved 
to be a relic of antodiluvian times. (Intro- 


duction to the Qur'an, p. xii.) 
SWEARING. [oarm] 
SWINE. Arabic khinsir (py), 
pl. khenazir. Heb. ANTY Eñaztr. Swine's 
flesh is strictly forbiddon to Muslims in four 
forent placos in tho Qur'in, namely, Sarahe 
ii. 168, v. 4, vi. 146, xvi. 116; in whioh places 
its use is prohibited with that which dieth of 
itself and blood. 
In the Traditions, it is related that Mu- 
mad said that “ when Jesus the Son of 
shall descend from the heavens upon 
yonr people as-a just king, and he will break 
tho crosa and wil kill all the swing, (Mish: 
kåt, book xxiii. ch. vi.) ` | 


SYNAGOGUES. [cxHurones.} 
SYRIA. (sxHam.] | 


T. 


a nambor of , for which a fixed 
amoant of revenue is paid, and the possession 
of which is heredi as long as the revenue 
is pnid. These ta‘al/ugs; or, as they are com- 
monly called, taluks, are of two kinds: (1 

Hugiri (from yy “ the State”), of whic 

the revenue is paid direct to Government ; 
and (2) Afazkuri (from JA, “ specified ”), 
of which the revenue is paid throngh a chief, 
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who thus farms the revenue. The term was 
- introduced to India oy tho Muslim con- 
querors. 


TA‘AM (plab). [Froon:] 


TA‘AW WUZ (5,95). The ejacula- 
tion: “I seek refuge from God from the 
cursed Satan,” which forms part of the Mu- 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
‘augun bi-‘llah, [PRaYwr.] 


TABARRUK (2,3). ‘Tho vommu- 
tation for an offering incumbunt upon a reli- 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(wagf). _ . 

 TABA:U 'T-TA BIN (osa ë). 
Lit. “ The followers of tho followers.” Those 
who conversed with the Ta'‘bi‘ia (which 
term is used for those who conve with 
Companions of rE Traditions re- 
tated by them are received, but ure of less 
authority than those related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet. [TRADITFION8.] 


TABIB (2b). A doctor of me- 
dicine. One who practises at-tibb, tho “ science 
of medicine.” Lfakim (lit. “a philosopher ”) 
is also used to express a medical practi- 
tioner.” 


TABI'ON (gyal), pl. of Tabi. 


Those who conversed with the Associates or: 


companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they rolated are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah ‘or traditional law. 
(TRADITIONS. } | 


TABLES OF THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwah (cl \), pl. of Lauk. The 
giving of the Law to Mosos on tables is men- 
tioned in the Qnr’in, Sirah vii, 142: We 
wrote for hita (Mosos) upon tables (a/iodh).a 
monilion conourning overy matter.” But 
Muslim doctors ate not agreed as to the 
number .of the tables. The commentators 
al-Jalilin say that there wero either seven 
or ten. (TEN COMMANDMENTS. } 


TABUK (#55). A valley in 
Arabia, celebrated as the scone of one of 
‘Muhammad's military expeditions, and as tho 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Aileh. [treaty.} 


TABOT (my). (l) The Ark of 
the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur'an, Sarah 
il, 249: * Verily the sign of his — king- 
ship shall bo that the Ark (Tabwt) shall come 
to you; and in it Sakinah from your Lord, 
and the rélics left by Moses and Aaron; the 
angels shall boar it. 


Tubut isthe Hebrew py py Téelbah used for 

f « 
Noah's Ark, and the Ark of bulrushos, 
Ex..ii. 3, and not Y45NQ drén, the word“ in 


the Bible for the Ark of the Uovonant. 

The commentator, al-Baizgiwi, says the 
Sakinah was cithor the Taurat, or Books of 
Moses, or an idol of emeralds or rubies, the 
bead and tail of which. was like that of a 
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goat, and the wings of feathers, and which 

uttered a feeble ery; and when the ark was 

sont after an onemy, then this was sent. But 

some say it was a representation of the pro- 
hets. 

Al-Jalšlšn say the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragments. of the two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and shoes of 
Moses, the mitre of Aaron, and the vase of 
manna, [ARK OF THE COVENANT, SAKINAH. 

(9) A coffin or bior for the burial of the 
dead. 

(3) The representation of the faneral of al- 
Husain, [MOHARRAM.] ` | B 

(4) Tho bax'or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur'an, Sarah xx. 89; 
“ When we apako unto thy mother what was 
spoken: ‘Cast him into tho ark : then. cast 
him on tho sea [the river}, and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore: and an enemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him ap.’ 
And I myself have mado thee an object of 
love, That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye.” 


TADBĪB (m). Post obit manu- 
mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking furward to the-event of a busi- 
ness. In the languago of tt law, it moans a 
declaration of a freedom: to. be established 
after the mastor’s death. As when the 
master says to hie slave, “Thon. art free 
after my death.” The slavo so freed is called 
a mudabbir, (Hamilton's LHidayohk, vol. i. 
p. 475.) [suaveny.) — 


TAFAKKUR (,S#). Lit. “Con- 
templation or thought.” Aocording to the 
Kitubu 't-Tu'rifat, it is the lamp of the 
hoart whereby a man sees -his own evils oy 
virtues. 


TAFSIR (jen). Lit.“ Explain- 


| Ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
; book, but especially for.a commentary on the 


Qur'an. [COMMENTARIES. } 


at-TAGHABUN (ipu). “ Mu- 
tual deceit.” The ‘title of the 64th Sûrab of 
oe Qur'an, the rxth verse of whioh begins 
thas: 

“The day when He shail gather you to- 
gether for the day of the assembly will be 
the day of Mutual. Deceit.” ; 

That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they would have had in Paradise had 
they been true believers, and vice versd. 


TAGHLIB — An Arabian 
tribe who, on the spread of Islim, were 
oooupying a province in Mesopotamia and 
protossing tbe Obristian faith. The Bani 

sghlib sent an embassy to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, some Muslims and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them- 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religion, but should not baptize their ehildren 


AT-TAGHTIS 
iuto Ohristian faith. (Sir W. Muir, from 
Katidy 'l- Wagidi, p. 61.’ 


AT-TAGHTIS (umt). A term 
which occurs in the Kashfu 'z-Zunūn for 
“baptiam.” [INJIL, sIGnBAL. ] 

TAGHOT (w,Alb), An idol men- 
tionèd in thé Qur’àn :— 


Sürah iv. 54: “ They believe in Jibt and | 


Taghit.” 

Sarah ij. 257: “Whoso disholieves in 
Taghit and believes in God, he has got a 
firm handlo, in which is no breaking off. 
— 259: * But oe ee 

e rons are Taghit, these them 
forth p ane a ks: 

Jalšlu 'd.din says Tüghšt was an idol of 
the Qnraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
hononred in order to please the tribe. 

Mr. ane observes that in the Arabian 
Nights the name is used to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 


TA HA (ak). The title of the 
xxth Sürah of the Qur'dn, which begins with 
these Arabic ‘lottors. Their meaning is un- 
cortain. Nomo faney tho Arst lottor stands 
for tübd, " beatitudo,” and tho socond`for 
Håwjyaň, the namo of the lowoat pit of holl. 
Tah is also, liko gah, and the English “ hush,” 
an interjection commanding silonce, and might 
be here employed to enjoin a silent and rove- 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 


TAHALUF (#3). The swear- 
ing. of both plaintiff and.defendant. In a 
civil suit of both seller and purchaser. Ina 
disagreement, if both should take an oath, 
the Qasi must dissolve the sale, or contract. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 86.) 


TAHANNUS (a3). Avoidi 
and abstaining from ain. Worshipping Go 
for a certain period in seclusion. The word 


ig used in the latter sense for the seclusion of ` 


Muhammad on Mount Hird’, when he is sup- 

to bave received his first revelation. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. o. v.) [INSPIRATION, 
Qur'an]. 

TAHARAH (BQ). “ Purifica- 
tion,” inclading wazy’, tayammaum, wazgohÀ, 
ghusl, and miswak, accounts of which are 
given under their respectivo articles. [PuRt- 
FICATION. } 


TAHIR (,e\b). A woman in a 


state of purity. [ProRIFICATION. ] 


TAHLIL (Joe). ‘Fhe ejaculation, 


“ La iladha illé 'llah!”’ (ayy \ at 3), 
“There is no deity but God!” (Mishkat, 
book x. ch, ii 

Abū Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “That person who recites ‘ There is no 
deity but God, one hundred times, shall re- 
ceive rewards equal to the omancipating of 
ten slaves, and “shall have one bundred good 
deeds recorded to his account, and one. hun- 


dred of his sina shal! bo blotted out, and the 
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| words shall be a protection from the devil.” 


(zx. ] 


TAHMID (seea3). The ejaculation, 
“al-Hamdu li-’llah!”. (a3. dealt), 
“God be praised!”  (Afishkat, book x. 
ch. il.) 

‘Umar ibn Shu‘aib relates from ‘his fore- 
fathers that the Prophet said, “ He who recites 
‘God be praised,’ a hundred times in tbe 
morning and again a hundred times in the 
evening, shall be like a person who bas pro- 
vided one hundred horsemen for a jthad, or 
‘religious war.’” 


TAHRIF (4 a3), The word used 
əy Muhammadan writors for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Cbristian sorip- 
tures. (CORRUPTION OF THE BCRIPTURES,] 


at-TAHRIM (tye). “The Pro- 
hibition.” The title of the 66th Sarah of the 
Qur'an, which begins with the words: “ Why 
O Prophet! dost thou forbid that which God ` 
hath made lawful to thee, from a dosire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Muhammad from his obligation 
to his wifo Hafenh, to whom ho had ronontly 
sworn to roparato entirely from the Coptic 
siave-girl Mariyah. 


TAHZIB (+58). A book of tra- 
ditions received by the Shi‘ahs, ee by 
Shaikh Abé Ja‘far Muhammad, a.n. 466. 


at-TA’IF ( afikll), The name of a 
town, the capital of a district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
A.H. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisioned for some 
months. The siege was, therefore, raised by 
Muhammad, after ho had cut down and 


burned its celebrated vineyards. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 482.) 
TAIRAH (8,5). “Lightness; 


levity of mind.” Condbmned in the Madig. 


TATY (..6).. An Arabian tribe who 
emigrated from al-Yaman to the Najd about 
the third century. Some of them embraced 
Jadaism and some Ohristianity, while a por- 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
tho idol Fuls.- The whole tribe ovontually 
embraced Islim, a.p. 682, when ‘Ali was sent 
to deatroy the temple of Fuls. 

Hatim at-Ta'iy, a Christian Bedouin Arab, 


celebrated for his hospitality, ie the subject 


of Eastern poetry. He lived in the “time 
of ignorance,” viz. before Muhammad, bat 
his son ‘Adi became a Muslim, and is nam- 
bered among the “ Companions.” Hiatim at- 
Tiiy's most famous act of liberality was that 
which he showed to an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, sent to demand of him aa a 
present for his master, a horse of very groat 
price. The generous Arab, before he knew 
the object of this person’s mission, slaughtered 
his horse to regale him, having nothing at 
tho time in his house to serve in its stead. 
It is also said that he often caused as many 
as forty camels to be slaughtered for the 
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entertainment of his guests and the poor 
Arabs of the desert. 


TAJ (6). “A crown; adiadem.” 
The Muslim Khalifahs never wore a crown, 
the word is therefore not used in Muslim 
theology, but it is need Ly the Safi faqirs for 
‘the cap worn by a leader of a religiou: 
order, which is generally of a conical shape. 
[xul.ag.] 


at-TAKASUR( s\S31), “ Multiply- 
ing.” The title of the cxmd Sirah of the 
Qar’an, the opening verses of which are: 
“The desire of increasing riches occupieth 
you 
Till you come to the grave.” 


TAKBIR (je). The expression, 
“ Allihu akbar!’ ( SY ABA), “ God ig 
very groat!” (Alishkat, book x. ch. ii. 

The ejaculation frequently occurs in the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral office. 
{ PRAYER. } 


TAKBIRU 'T-TAHRIMAH (5 
N). The first takbir in the 
liturgical prayer, said standing, after the recital 
of which the worshipper must yive himself 
up entirely to wciship. [PRAYER, TAKDIK.] 


TAJ 





TAKHARUJ (els). An uarrangè- 
ment envered into by sume heirs-at-law with 
ethors’ for their- share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of somé specific thiug which 
excludes them from inheritanco. (Hamilton's 


Hidaych, vol. iii. p. 201.) 


at-TAKWIR — “The 
Folding-ap.” The title of the txxx1st¢ Sirah 
of the 
ment of the Judgment Day by the ‘words: 
‘‘When the sun shall be folded up.” 


an, which opens a solemn announcee - 


TALISMAN 


TAKYAH (4S). it. “A pillow; 
a place of repose.” Used in all Mahammadan 
countries for— 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Oontral Asia, these plaves 
are often merely marked by a fow stones and 
a flag, but thoy are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
which faqira and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yahs at Constantinople and Cairo. 

G) A hostel or rest-house, as the Takyah 
at Damascus, which is a hostel for pilyrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a large quad- 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of whjxzh there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
rune a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of colurgns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.p. 1516. (Researches, 
vol. iii. p. 469.) 


TALÁQ (a%). (1D) The sentence 
of divorce. ord @) The title of the 
Lxvth Sarah of the Qur'in which treats of 
the subject of. divorce. | 

TALBIYAH (Sees). Lit. “ Waiting 


or ae for orders.” The recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimago to 
Makkah: “ Labbacka/ Allakuamad ! Lab- 
baika?! Labbaika 1 La Shurika laka 1 Labha- 
ka! Inna 'l-kainda wa-ni*amuta luka! = Wa'l- 
mulka! Ld Sharika-laka!" “{ stand up for 
Thy service, O God! J atand up} I stand 
up! There is no partner with Theel I 
stund up for Thy service! Verily Thine is 
the pruisc, the beneficence, and the kingdom!- 
There is no partner with Thee! * 

From the Afishkdt (book xi. ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appesrs that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia bofore Muhummad's 
time, [ass] 


TALHAH (alb), son of ‘Obaidu 
“dh, the Quraish, wes a grand-nephew of 
Abad Bakr Ho was a distinguished Oompa- 
uion, and was honoured with the ition of 
one of the ‘Ashurah Mubashsharah, or “ton 
patriarchs of tho Muslim faith.” He saved 
tho life of Mulammad at the battlo of Ubud 
Ho was slain ip the fight of tho Oamul, a.a. 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Bagrah. 


TALIB (Jie). Lit, “One who 
seeks.” An inquirer. A term generali 
used for a student of divinity, is Jalidu 'l- 


silm.. 


TALISMAN. Arabic (p~b) til- 
sam ;. pl; falàsim. The English word is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic. A term applied to 
mystical characters, and also to sualy and 
stones upon which such charactors. are 
ongraved or inscribed. Tho characters are 
astrological, ar of some other magical kind. 
Talismans sre used as. charms ggaiust ovil, 
for the preserving from enchautment or from 
accident; they are also sometimes burned 
with @ hid‘len tredbure to protect it. [amungr, 
EXORCISN.} 


TALKING 
TALKING. (conversatron.] 


TALMUD. ‘The traditional law 
of the Jews. From Heb. “7 lamad, “to 


learn.” The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. 
Emanuel Dontaeh on — 
“It seems as if Madhammad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem- 
orary Judaiam, ax is found by us crystallized 
in the Talmud, the Targnm and the Midrash. 
° ° * a 


“It je not merely paralleliems, reminis- 
couces., allusions, technical terms, and’ the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma ahd cere- 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and ogend), which wo find in the Koran; but, 
we think Islim neither more nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia—plus tho 
A spioni of Jesus anå Muhammad.” 
(Literary: Remains, p. 64.) 

How much Mahammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmad for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, is shown in an assay by the 
Jewish-Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the quedtion put by the University ab Boun: 
“Inquiratar in fontes Alooran! sou legis Mo- 
hammediom eos, qui ex Judmismo detivandi 
aunt,” of whioh a German translation has 
appeared, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen? (Bonn, 1838), and is 
treated of in the pfesent work in the article 
on JUDAIEM. 

The Talmud conkists of two. parts: Tho 
Mishna, or the text (what is called in Arabic 
the Matn), arid the Gemars, or Commenta 
— Shark). These two form the Tal- 
mud. ). 

- The Mishna (from Shanah, to “ repeat”) or 
the oral law of the Jews, was not committod 
to writing until about the year ap. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, a.p. 180. 

The Gemara (iit. “ that which is perfect '') 
are two commentaries on the Mighna. The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru- 
salem about the middle of the third centtry, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashé at Babylon, 
about the middle of the aixth. 

Canon Farrer (Life of Christ, vol ii 
P 848), says; “Anything more utterly un- 


storical.than the Talmad, cannot be coti- 


ceived. Itis probable that ‘no. haman writ- 
ings ever confounded hames, dates, and facte, 
with more absolute indifference.” —— | 
And doubtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmtd of the Jows which, to 


a great extent, accounts for ` the equally 


unhietorical character of the Qur’fin. 

For information on the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following works: The 
Talmud, by Joseph Barklay, LL.D., Bishdp of 


Jertisalem, 1878; A Talmudic Miscellany, by 


Paul Isaac Horshon, 1880; Selections from the 
Talmud, by H. Polono; 
article in the (Quarterly Review, Octobor, 
1867, hy Emanuel Deutgoh; The Talmud, a 


chapter in The Heme and Sapne y — 
y 


M Jew (Religious Tract 
complete translation of the Talmad ia being 


‘aliyi 'l'agim” ( 


The Talmud, an. 
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| undertakes by Mr. P. I. Hershon. . See Dr. 


Fattar's Preface to tho Talmudic Miscellany. 


TALQIN (el). Lit. “Instruct- 
ing.” An exhortation or instruction imparted 
by a religious teacher. It is specially used 
for the instruction given at the gravo of a 
departed Muslim, at the closo of the burial 
servisé, when one of the mourners draws 
near the middle of thé grave. addresses the 
deceased, and says :— 

“ O servant of God. and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“ O.son of such an one, remember tho faith 
you professed on earth’ to the very last; this 
18 your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that dortainly Mnbammad is His 
Apostlo, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from tho dead are real; that 
there will be a Day.of Judgment; and say : “1 
confess that God is my Lord, Islim my reli- 
gion, Muhammace (on whom be themercy and 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Qur'in my 
guide, the Ka'bah my Qiblah, and that Mub- 
lims are my brethren.’ O God, keep him (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widen his 
grave, and mako his examination (by Munkir. 
and Nakir) easy, and exalt him and have 
mercy on him, O Thou most Merdiful!” 
[BURIAL]) 

TALUT (w/b). [saur.] 

TAMATTU! (a=). Lit. “ Reaping 
advantage.” The act of performing the 
‘Umrah until. its completion, and then per- 


‘forming the Hajj as a separato ceremony, 


thus reaping the advantages of both. [ĦAJ3, 
UMRAH. š 


TAMIM (ps5). An independent 
Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occupied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. . The 
fonght by the sido of Muhammad at Makk 
and Hunain. . 


 TAMJID (3). The expression 
“La kaula wa lâ quwwata tila bi-"lahi Ñ 
Y ably 183 3, Jy 

1), “There is no power snd strength 
ut in God, the High one, the Great.” (Dfish- 
kat, book x. ch. fi,) 

Abt Hursirah relates that the Prophet 
ssid, “ Recite very frequently, ‘There is no 
power and strength tnt in God.’ for these 
words are one of tho treasures of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will pen: for tho. reciter 
thereof. seventy doors of escape from évil, the 
least of which ie poverty.” 


TANASUKH — : (1).In Mu- 
hammadan law, tho dcath of oné heir efter 
another before tha partition of ah inberitanoo. - 

(2) At-Tanarukh. . The metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean syatem of the transmigration of - 


‘souls, a doctrive held by the Hindus and 


Buddhists, but forming no part of the Muham- 
madan system. | ` 
TANFĪL (Jas). “ Plundoring in 


religious warfare.” Commended in the Qur'én, 
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Sarab viii. 1: “ They will question thee about 
the spoils. Say: The spoils are God’s and 
the Apostle’s.” 


TAQARRUB (+5). Lit. “ Seek- 
ing admittance or striving to draw near.” A 
term used to express the desire of propitiating 
the Deity by prayer, almsgiving, or sacrifice. 


‘TAQDIR (p28). Lit. “To mea- 
suro.” The doctrino of Fate or Predestina- 
tion, al-Qadr. [PREWDESTINATION.] 


TAQIYAH (45). Lit. “Guarding 
oneself.” A Shitah doctrine. A pious fraud 
whereby the Shi‘ah Muslim believes he is 
justifiod iu either smoothing down or in 
denying tho poculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to savo himself from religious 

ersecution. A Shi‘ah can, therefore, pass 
imeelf off as a Sunni to oscape persecution. 

Tho Shi‘ah traditionists relate that certain 

ersons inquired of the Imam Sadiq if the 

rophet had ever practised taqiyah, or “ re- 
ligious dissimulation,” and the foam replied, 
“ Not after this verse was sont down to the 
Prophet, namely, Surah v. 71: ‘O thou 
Apostle! publish the whole of what has boep 
revealed to thee from thy Lord; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not dufend thee from wicked men; 
for God guides not the unbelieving peuple.’ 
Whon the Most High became suroty for the 
Prophet against harm, then be no longer dis- 
simulated, although befcre this revelation ap- 
eared he had occasionally done so.” (The 
Hayatu ‘l-Quiub, Merrick’s ed., p. 96.) 


[sui‘an. } 

TAQLID (sls). Lit. “ Winding 
round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2%) Girding 
with o sword, as a sign of invostiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham- 
madan law for tho following of a religious 
leader without due inquiry. 


TAQWA (csy8).  [azatinencs.] 
TARAWIH (g). The plural of 


tarwih, “ Rest.” he prayers, of usually 
twenty rak‘ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramaziin; so callod because the 
congregation sit down and rest after every 
fourth rak‘ah and every second “ Salam.” 
[RAMAZAN.] ` 


TARIKATI (853). A logacy, a 
bequest, an inheritance. 


at-TARIQ (yt). “The night- 
comer.” The title of the txxxvith Sirah of 
the Qur’an, beginning thus: 
“ By the heaven, and by the night-comer ! 

But what shall teach theo 

What tho night-comer ia? 

"Tis the star of piorcing radiance ” 

According to al-Wahidi, these words were 
revealed when Abii Talib, at the time of the 
evening meal, was startled by a shooting 
star. Noldeke, howover, obsorves that the 
three vorses scem rather to apply to a planet 
or a fixed star of particular brightness. 


TASLIM 
TARIQAH (Amt). © A path.” A 
term used by the Sifis for the religious life. 


' (sown. 


-— — 


TARWIYAH (8,5). Lit. “ Satis- 
fying thirst,” or, accor ‘tu some, “ giving 
attention.” The eighth day of the pilgrim- 
age; so callod either because the pilgrims 
give their camels water on thia day, or- be- 
cause Abraham gave attention (ruwwa) to the 
vision whorein he was instructed to sacrifice 
his son Ishmeel (?) on this day. 


TASAWWUF (54). A word 
used to express the doctrines of tho Sifis or 
Muhammadan mystics. Sifiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Dic- 
tionary, the Qamis, whioh was compiled a.m 
$17, nor in the Sikäk, a.m. 893. [auri] 


TASBIH (eee 5). (1) The ejacula- 
tion, “ Subhäna lah!” (s\ glee), 
“ I eztọl the holiness of God!” or “ O Holy 
God!” A most meritorious ejacnlation, which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn- 
ing, is said by the Prophet to atone for man's 
sins, howover many or great. (Mishkdt, book 
x. ch, ii.) 

(2) A Rosary. (RosaBY, ZIKR.} 


TASHAHHUD (s¢43). Lit. “ Tes- 
timony.” A declaration of the Muglim faith 
recited during the stated prayors, immediately 
after the Tahiyah, in the same attitude, but 
with tho first finger of the right hand ex- 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
is as followa: “I testify that thero is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God.” It is also used as an 
expression of faith upon a person becomi 
a Nuhammada:n. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xvi. 
[PEz4AYsERS.] 





TASHRIQ (y4). Lit. “ Drying 
flesh in the sun.” name given to three 
days after the sacrifice at Makkah during tho 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim is then dried, or because they are net 
slain until sunrise. [uAJJ.] 


TASLIM (pels). The benediction 


at the close of the usual form of prayer, ** As- 
salému ‘alatkun wa rahmatu ‘Uoh!” (abut 


TASMI‘ 
UY K... aXyle), “ The peace and mercy of 
God be hie (rravses.] 





TASMI: Ges . The followi 
@ is. is- — by the Imm 
the. daily prayers: “God hoars him- who 
: praises Him [PF&ÁAYmRns.] 


TASMIYAH (2,045). Lit. “Giving a 
name.” ( A title given to tbo BasmallaÀ, or 
the initial sentonce, In the name of God, theo 
Compassionate, the Meroifal.” “This oocur8 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
Sarah of the Qur'in, with the exception of 
the mth Sirah. (qur’an.}] (2) Also used 
at the commoncement of any roligious act 
Crepi sacrifice), such as prayer, abldtions, 

. (9) The usual “grace before meat,” 
amongst Muslims. [BISMILLAE.] 


TASNIM (peð). Tit. “ Anything 
convex ahd shelving at both sidos” The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur’in, Sarah lIxxxiif. 28: “ Mingled 
therewith shall be the waters of Tasnim. 


TASWIB (2,5). Repeating the 
phrase, “ Ag-sgalatu khatrun mina 'n-ndum” 
ue ‘Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 

gin for the early morning prayer. [Azay, 
[PRATER ] 


TATAWWU' (2%). Ain act of 
superorogation. <A term which iiclades both 
the 
CADY 

AT-TATFIF (Aad), 
Short Measure.” 
Sarah of the Qur’in, beginning with the 
words: 

‘« Woe to those who stint the measure : 

Who when they take by measurd from 

others, exact tho full; 

But when they mete to them or woigh to 

them, minish— 

Have they no thought that they shall be 

raised again | 

For a great day.” 

We learn from the Jtgan that some com- 
mentators see in this passage allusions to 


“ Givin 


and naff actions of the. Muslim. 


The title of the txxximrd 
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Madinah circumstances, and consequently 
think. that the Sarah, or at least part of it, 
was revealed in that town. But in connec- 
tion with euch obviously Makkan verses, as 


_ 80 and following, where it is said.: 
_ “The sinnors, indeod, langh the faithful to 


scorn, 

And. when they pnas by them, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return festing, 

And when they see them, they say, ‘ Verily 
these are tha orring ones’"— 


it appears evidont, that the pride and arro- 
gance of the Makkans, founded on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and precarious condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the sameo time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will be 
reversed on the Great Dav of Reckoning. 


TATHIR ( . A purifying or 
cleansing of — — — 
unclean, For example, if a dog drinks from 
n vessel, it becomes najis, or “impure,” boat 
it can be purified (tathir) by washing it seven 
times. A mosqre which has boen defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and by 
recitals. from the Qur’fn. If the boots on the 
feet have boeh dofiled, they dan be purified 
by tubbing them on dry.earth. | 

Barā’ ibn ʻÄzib says that Muhammad 
taught that the micturation of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes core- 
motially unclean. (Mishkat, book ili. ch 
ix.) [PURIFICATION.] 


TATTOOING. Muhammad for- 
bade the.custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
Ahe punctures over with wood, indigo, and 
other colours. (Mishkat, book xii. ch. 1 


pt. 1.) 
—'TAUBAH (43). (1) Bepentanve. 
(2) At-Taubah, a titlo of the rxth Surah of 


the Qar’in. [PARDON, REPBNTANCE. ] 


at-TAUBATU 'N-NASUH (kyd 
ty=JU. Int. “Sincere repentance.” 
A term used by divines for true ntance 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 
of the lips. 


TAUHID (+=). A term used to 


express the unity of the Godhead, which is the 


great fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad. ([cop.] 


TAUJIH (eg). Any pious eja- 
culation recited by the pious before or after 
the Takbir. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xii.) 
(PRAYER. ) 


TAURAT (5,3). The title given 
in the Qur’in (Sdrsh iii. 2), and in all Mu- 
hammadan works, for the Books of Moses. 


It is the Hebrew pyy) J} Torah,“ the Law.” 
The author of the Kashfu ‘z-Zunin (the 
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biblographical dictionary of Haji Kbalifab), 
says :— | 

_ “The Taur&t is the inspired book whieh 
God gave to. Moses; and of which there are 
_ three well-known editions. (1) The Taurdts 
"s-Saba‘in, ‘the Torah of the Sevapty,’ which 
. was translated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. ' (It is admitted. 
by Ohristian writers that the Law, ie, the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first) ' It 
has since been translated into Syrjac and 
Arabio, (2) The Taurâtu 'l- Qarrã'in wa Rab- 
bäniyin, ‘the Taurăt of the loarned doctors 
and rabbins. (3) The Taurâtu 's-Samiruh, 
‘The Samaritan Pentateuch.’” 

.The same writer says the learned who bare 
examindd these cditions of the Taurat, faund 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God, they do not 
contain an acconnt of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
alrhagiving, nor — regarding hoaven 
or hell, which is, be adds, a proof -of the 
Taurat having been altered by the Jews. 
(Kashfu 'g-Zunin, Fligel’s edition, vol. it. 

. 459. 


Although Muhammad professed fo establish 
the Taurat of Mosos (see Qur'an, Sirahe ii. 


180; ii.78 iv. 185), it would appear front: 


the Traditions that he did not view with 
favonr the roading of it in his prosence. 

It is rolated that ‘Umar once brought a copy 
of the Tauraét to thé Prophet, and said, “ This 
is a copy of the Taurat.” Muhammed was 
silent, and ‘Umar was about to read some 
portichs 


of it. Then Abi Bakr said, “Your 


1 


mother weeps for yom Don't you see the 
Prophets face look — hen ‘Umar 
looked aud he saw the Prophet was argry, 
and he seid, “‘ God protect me from the anger 
of God and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islám an my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet.” Then Muham- 
mad said, “If Mases wore alive and found my 
prophecy, he would follow me.” (oLp rxs- 
TAMENT. 


at-TAUWAB (+! il). Literally 
‘‘ One who turns.frequently,” hence, the Re- 
lenting.” One of the.ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name of God, it cecurs four times in the 
S6ratu 'l-Baqarah 85, 51, 122, 186), and 
twice inthe Siratu 't-Taubah (ix. 105, 119). 
In three af these passages, God's: relenting 
mercy is illustrated by striking - instancos 
taken from ancient and contemporancous his- 
tory, vis. in the case of Adam, of tho Jows 
after their worshipping the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tabik, and 
who, put ander interdiction after his return, 
were not released from it till aftor fifty days 
of penanco. 

Grab ii. 35: “ And words of prayer learnec 
Adam from his Lord: and God relonted to. 
wards him: verily. He is the Helenting, the 
Merciful.” Me a 

Sarah ii. 51: “And remember when Moses 
said to his people: ‘O wy people verily ye 


“Bhould be imposed’ and 


_ the proprietor, altho 
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have sinned to your own hurt, by.your taking 
to yourself the calf to worship it: Be turned 
then to your-QOreator, and slay the guilty 
among you; this will be bost for you wi 
your Oreator.’ So ho relented. towards yon : 
verily Heis the Relenting, the Merciful.” 

‘Barab. iv. 119: (He: hag ‘also turned in 
Mercy unto the th . who were left behind, 
so that. the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too strait for them; and their souls became 
eo straitencd within them, that there was no 
rofuge from God but unto Himself. Then 
was Ho turued to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God is He that turneth, the 
Merciful.” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (Sfirahs xxiv. 10, and zlix. 12), 
where the word is used as on adjective with- 
out the article, it describes God as ever 
roady to turn in forgivenoes to man in general 
and to the Maslim in particular, if they turn 
in repontance unto him. 


TAWAF (AA). ‘The ceremony 
of circumambailating the Ka‘bah seven times, 
three times in a quick step and four at the 
prdinary pace. It is enjoined in the Quran, 
Baireh xxii. 27. Shaikh ‘Abdu THaqqu esys 


- dt -was the ougtom of the Arabian idolaters to 


perform the tawaf naked. fuas.) 


TA‘WIZ (days). Iit, “ To floe for 
refuge.” An amulet or charm. A gold or 
silver case, inclosing quotations from the 
Qur'an’ or Hadig, and worn upon the breast, 
arm, neck, or we . [AMULET.} | 


TAXATION. There are three 
words used for taxatiou in» Muslim books of 
law. (1) ‘Ushr ) “the tenth"; (9) 
Khardj-(g\s), “land revenue”; (3) Jizyah 
(Zrye), ‘fcapitation tax.” 

Q Lands, the propriotors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, are ‘Ushri, or subject to tithe, 
because ft is that something 
ucted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and a tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 


` admits the construction of an oblation or 


act of piety; and also, bedause this is tho 
moat equitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
aotual product of tho lands. 

4 ë Lands, on the othor hand, which the Imim 
so cas Dy ee e arms — puan restores 
to the people o © qonguer , are 
Karak a subject to tribute, — it is 
necessary that something be imposed -and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tribute is the most suitable to their 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since it is a sort of hardship, 
the tax upop tribute land being due from 
bh he should not have 
cultivated it. . It fa to be remarked, howeye?, 
that Makkah is excepted from this rulé, es 
Muhammad conquered thas territory by force 
of arma, and then restored it to the ahabi- 
tants without imposing trihute. 
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It is written in the Jami'u 's-Saghir that 
all land subdued by force of arma, if 


watered by canals cut by the Gentiles, is- 


oe to tribute, whether the Imam have 
divided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there he 
no canals, but the land be watered bv 
springs, which rise within, it Is subject to 
tithe, in either case, because tithe is’ pocu- 
liar to productive lánd, that is, land capablo 
of cultivation, and whioh yields increase, and 
the increase producod from it is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute water, namoly, rivera; and the standard 
by which tithe is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs. | 

If s person cultivate waste lands, the im- 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Aba Yiisuf) ts determined by the neigh- 
bouring soils; in other words, if the neigh- 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tithe is 
to be imposed upon it, or tribute if thoy be 
subject to tribute; because tlie rula respect- 
ing anything is determined by what is nearest 
to it; es.in the case of a house, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it oxtends to its 
court-yard, although it be not the owner's 


immediate property. The tribute established 
and imposed by *Umar upon the lands of al- 
was adjusted as follows :—Upon every 


€ 
joe of land through which water runs (that 
is to say, which is capable of cultivation) one 
sé‘ and one dirham, and upon every jarid 
of pasture-land five dirhams, and, upon every 
jarib of gardons and orchards ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 
This rule for tribute upon arablo and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orcharda, is 
taken from ‘Umar, who fixod it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none — him ; 
whorefore it is. considered as agreed to by 
all the Companions. Upon all land of any 
other description (such as pleasure-grounda, 
eéffron-flelds, and so forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability; since, although 
‘Umar has not faid down any particular rule 
with respect to them, yet as he has mnde 
ability the. standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in the same manher, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned iù the law allege that tho utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
oduct, nor is it allowable to exact more ; 
at the taking of a half is no more than 
strict. justice, and is not tyratnical, becanso, 
as it is lawful to take the whole of the per- 
sons And property: of infidels, and to dis- 
tribute them among the Mnelima, it follows 
that. taking half their incomes is lawful a 
ortiori. | 
(8) Jizyah, or pha ns s of two kiuds. 
Tho. frst epecice is that which is ostablished 
voluntarily, and by coriposition, the rate of 
which is such as may. be agreed upon b 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imim himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidels, and then confirms: them in their 
possessions,. the common: rate of which is 
fixed by his imposing upon overy nvowedly 


` 
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rich person a tax of forty-eight dirhams per 
annum, or four dirhams per mionth;: and 
upon. every person in midd:ing circumstances 
twonty-foar dirhams per annuum, òr two 
dirhams per month ; and npon tho labouring 
poor twelve dirhams per annum, or ona 
dirham per month. | 

(Eor. further information see Raddu 'l- 
Muhtār, vol. ii. 7 ; Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri ii: 860; 
HidayaÀ, vol. i. 102.) ; 


TAYAMMUM (pes). Lit. “In. 
tending or proposing to do a thing” Tho 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the case of wazk, The 
permission to use sand for thie purpose, when 
water cannot be obtained js granted. ín the 
Qur'an, BSürab v. 9:.— 
“If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your facos and your 
hands therewith. God does not wish to take 
any hindrance for you.” l 
_ ít is related in the Traditions that Muham- 
mad sajd: ‘t God bas made mo groatoz ‘than 
all preceedibg prophets, inabmush as my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of x ele; 
and the whole earth is ft for people to 
the earth 
is it for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (Afishkdt, book iii. ch, xL) 
Tayanmum, or “ purification by sand,” is 
allowable under the following circumstances : 
(1) When water cannot be procured except at 
a distanco of about two miles: (2) in ogse of 
sickness whon the use of water might be in- 
jurious ; (8) when water cannot bo obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile; and (4) when of the 
ocbdasion of the prayors of n Feast day or at a 
funeral, the worshipper is late and has ne 
time to perform the waza’. -On ordinary days 
this substitation of tayanunum for wazil is not 
allowable. [wazo’.] 


TA‘ZIAH (kys). Lit. “A conso. 
lation.” A representation or model of the 
tomb of Hasan and Husain at Karbala’; car. 
ried in procession at the Muharram by the 
Shifahs. It is usually made of a light 
frame of wood-work, covered with per, 

inted and ornamentod, ‘and illaminated 


worship on; and the very dast o 


‘within and without. It is sometimes of con- 


siderable size and of elaborate execution ao. 
cording to the wealth of the owner. (munar- 
RAM.) 
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rection which is administered for offences, for 
which fHadd, or ‘ fixed punishment,” has not 
been appointed. 

According to the Sunni law the following 
_ aro the leading principles of Ta‘zir :— 

Ta'zir, in its primitive sense, moans “ pro- 
hibition,” ‘and also “instruction”; in Law it 
signifies an inflicthon undetermiued in its 
degroe by tho Jaw, on account of the right 
ajthor of God, or of the Individual; and tho 
occasion of it is any offence for which badd, 
or “stated punishment,” has not been ap- 
pointed. whether that offenco consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chagtisement is ordained by the law, 
tho institution of it being established un tke 
authority of the Qur'an, whioh enjoins men 
to chastise their wives, for the purpose 
of correction and amendment; and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more- 
over, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
person who had called another perjured ; and 
all the Companions agree concerning this. 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisomeut ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensiye naturo, in such a manner 
that men may not become habituated to the 
commission of such acts; for if they were, 
they might by degroos be lod into the per- 
petration of others more atrocious. It is 
also written in the Futawa-i- Timur Tashi of 
Imam Sirnkhsh, that in ta‘zir, or “ chastise- 
ment,” nothing is fixed or ‘determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the discretion 
of the Qiizi, because the design of it is cor- 
reotiyn, aud the dispositions of miwn with 
reapoct to ft uro different, sume boing aut- 
ficiently corrected by roprimands, whilst 
others, more obstinate, require continoment, 
and oven blows. 

(2) Iu tho Fuldwa-i-Shafi'i {t is said that 
there are four ordors ur degrees of chastise- 
ment :—First, dhe chastisement proper to the 
moat noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and mon of learning), which consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Qazi were to 
say to one of them, “I understand that yon 
have done hus, or thus,” a0 as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
ta the noble nanie g, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per- 
formed in two ways, either b7 admonition (as 
above), or by jarr, that is, by dragying the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement propor to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepera), which may be porformed 
by Jarr (ne above), and also by imprison- 
mont ; and Fourthly, the chastisemont proper 
to tho loweas order in tho conmmunity, which 
may bo porfurmed by jarr, or by imprison- 
ment, and also by blows. 

(3) It is recorded from Abi Yusuf that the 
ruler of a country may. inflict chastisement 
by means of property, that is, by the exaction 
of a email sum in the manner of a fine, pro- 
portioned to the offence; but this doctrine is 
rejected by many of the learned. 


TA'ZIR ( ay). From “as, “to 
censure or repel.” That discretionary cor- 
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(t) Imëám Timür TashI says that chastise- 
ment, where it is incurred puroly as the right 
»f God, may bo inflicted by any porson what- 
ever; for Abi. Ja‘far Hindiini, being aaked 
whether a man, finding anothor in the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, re- 
plied, “It the busband know that expostu- 
lation and beating will be suffloient to doter 
the adulterer from a fature repotition of his 
offenco, he must not slay him; bat if he secs 
reason to supposo that nothing bat death 
will provent a repetition of the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man: and if the woman. wore con- 
senting to his act, it is allowed tu her husband 
to slay her alsd:” from which it appears that 
any man is empowered to c another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
reaent. He hss demonstrated this fully in 
ho Muntaf‘: and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and the 
Prophet has authorized every on to re- 
move evil with the hand, as be has said: 
‘* Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his uwn hands; but if he be 
unable so to do, let him forbid it with his 
tongue.” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
contrary to punishment, since authority to 
inflict the latter does not appertain to any but 
a magistrato or a judge. This species of chas- 
tisement is also contrary to the chaetisement 
which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (sach as in cases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whence no 
person can inflict it but the magistraté, oven 
under a privato arbitration, whoro tho plain- 
tiff and defondunt may have refo the 
decision of the matter to any third peraon. 


(5), Chastisemont, in any instanco in which 
it is authorized by the law, is to by inflicted 
whore tho Imam sees it advisable. 


(8) Lf a person accuse of whoredom a male 
or female slave, an ununu 'l-walad, or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, because this accusation 
is da offensive accusation, and punishment for 
elander is not incurred by it, as the condition, 
namely, /dsdn (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at- 
tached to the accused: chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted. And in the same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him‘a roprobate, or a 
villain, or an inGdel, or a thiof), chastisement 
is incurred, because he injures a Muslim 
and defames him; and punishment (badd) 
cannot be considered as due from analogy, 
since -analogy has no coucern with the 
uvcossity of punishmont : chastisemont, thoro- 
foro, is to be inflicted. Whero the aggrieved 
party is a sluve, or so forth, the chastisoment 
must be inflicted to the extremity of it: but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
measure of the chastisemént is left to the 
discretion of tho magistrate. be it more or 
loss; and whatever ho sees proper let him 
iutlict. 
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(T) If a person abuse a Muslim, by calling. 


him an ass, or a hog,.in thie case chas- 
tisement is not incurred, hecause these ox- 
pressions are jn no respect defamatory of 
the person towards whom tney are, used, it 
boing evident that ho fe nelthor an ass nor 
bog. Somo alloge that, in our time, chas- 
tisement is inflicted, sinde, in the modern 
aéceptation, calling s man an ass or a hog 


is held to be abuso. Others, aguin, allege that: 


it ts estéemed nuch only where -the person 
towards whom such expressions are used 
happens to be of dignified rank (such as a 
prince, or a man of lettors) in which caso 
chastisement must tv indicted upon the 
abuser, as by so bpeaking he exposes that 
person of rahk to contempt; but if he be 
enly a common person, chastigement is not 


incurred: and this ia the most approved . 


doctrine | 

(8) The greatest uumbor of stripes in 
cKastisement is thirty-nine ore 2 Oor. xi. 24), 
- and the smallesf namber is threo. This is 
according to Abi Hanifah and lmam Mu- 
hammad. Abd. Ytsuf saye that the greatest 
numbor of atripes in chastisement in seventy- 
ive. The restriction to thirty-nine stripes is 
founded on a saying of tho Prophet:.“ The 
man who shall inflict scourging to the 
amount of punishment, in a oase whore pun- 
jahmont {snot established, shall be acoounted 


an aggravator” (meaning a wanton aggra- 


vator of purishment), from which saying it. 


is to be inferred that the infliction of a num- 
ber of stripes in chastisement, to. the same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful; and 
this being admitted, AbO Hanifab and Imim 
Muhammad, in order to detetmine the utmost 


extent of chastisement, consider what is the: 


andallost punishment: and this is punishment 
for a with t to a slave, which is 
forty atripes; thoy therefore deduct there- 
from one stripa, und establish thirty-nine as 
the greatest. number ta be inflicted in chas- 
tisement. Aba Yüsuf, on tho other hand, 
hau rogard to the smallest punishmont with 
respect to freemen (ng freedom ig the origina! 
state of man), which fs cighty stripes; he 
‘therefore dodtcts five, and establishes seventy- 
five as the greatest number to be inflicted in 
chastisoment as aforesaid, because the sume 
ls recorded of ‘Ali, whoee example AbQ Yusuf 
follows in this instance.. It is in one place 
recorded of Abi Yisuf that he deducted only 
one stripe. and declared the atmost number 
of atripes in chastisement .to be seventy-xine. 
Sach, aled, ia the optuion of Zafr ; and this is 
—— to analogy, Imam Muhammad, in 
8 


book, has determined the smallest num- ` 


ber of stripes in chastisement to be three, 
beeanee in fower there is no chastisement. 
The more modern doctors assert that the 
smallest degree of chastisement must be left to 
tho judkment of the Imám or Qayi, wbo is 
tol whatever he may deem safficient for 
chastivement, which is different: with respect 
to different: men. - It ie recorded of Abo 
Yüsuf that ho has alleged that tho degree 
thereof is in proportion to tho degree of the 
offence; and if íw also recorded. from him 


‘tisement for abusive la 
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that the chaztinement for petty cffencos 
should be inflicted to a degree approaching 
vo the punishmont allotted for: offences of a 
similar natare: thus the chastisement for 

libidinous acte (such as kissing and touch- 

ing). i¢ to be ind to a dogroo approaching 

to punishment for whoredom; and the ohas-: 
to a degros 

approaching to punishment for slander. . 

(9) If the Qazi deem it fit. in chastisement 
to unite imprisonment with ecourging, it ia 
lawful for him to do both, since imprison. - 
mont is of itself capable. of constituting; 
chastiaement, and hns been so employed, for 
the Prophet onco iinprisoned a petann by way 
of chàstising him.. But as iuprtsoninont is 
thus capablo of constituting chastisoment, in - 
offences where chastisement is incurred by 
their being estahlished. imprisonment (s not 
lawfal before the offence be proved, -morely . 
upon euspicion,..since imprisonment ja in 
itsulf a chastisement: contrary to offences 
which induce punishwnent, for there the ao- 
cused may be lawfully imprisoned apon 
suspiciun, as chastisement is short of push: 
ment (wheneo the sufficiency of Imprisonment 
alono In chastisewiont); and: saoh being ‘the 
— it is lawful to unite imprisonment. with 

lows, | 

(10) The severest blows or stripes inay be 
usod in chastisenient, because, as rogard ls 
had to lenity with respect to the nambor of 
the stripes, lenity is not to be regarded with 
respect tu the nature of them, for otherwigd 
the design would be defeated; and henoe, 
lenity is not shown in chastisement by in- 
flicting the blows or stripes upon differunt 
parte or members of the body. And next to 
chastisemoent, the severest blows or stripes 
are to be inflicted in punighment for whure- 


-dom, as thet is instituted in the Qur'an. 


Whoredum, moreover, is a deadly sin, in- 
somuch thet Iwpidation for it has been 
ordained by the- law. And next to punish- 


- ment for whoredom, tho beverest blows or 


stripes are to he inflicted id panishment Yor 
wine-drinking, as the occasiof of punish-. 
ment i# there fully certified: And next: to 


puniahment .for wine-drinking, the aeverity ` 


of the blows or stripes is to bé attended to in 
anishment for slander, because there is a | 

ubt in respect to the occasion of the / 
punishment (namely, the accusation), as an 
acousation may be either false or true; and 
also, because severity is hore observed, in 
disqualifying the slanderer from appearing 
as an evidonce.: wherofore severity is not 
alno to be observed in tho nature.of the 
blows or stripes. 

(11) If the magistrate inflict oither punish- 
ment or chastisoment upon a porsun, and the 
anfferer shoald die in. consequence of such 


- punishment or chastisement, his blood is 


Nadar, that is to éay, nothing whatever is 
due upon it, because tho magistrate is autho- 


rized thervin, and what ho does ts done by 


dooree of the law; and an act which is 
Aecrsed is not restricted to the odndition of 
safoty. This is rnaloguus toa case ot phie- 
hotomy; that fs to say, if any person dente 
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0 he let blood, and should die, the operator 
is in no respect responsible for hie death ; and 
so here also. It is contrary, however, to the 
caso of a husband inflicting chastisoment upon 
his wife, for his act is restricted to safety, as 
it is only allowed to a husband to chastise 
his wife; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted to the. condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Ash-Shafi'i main- 
taina that, in this case, tho fine of blood is 
due from the publio troasury; because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad- 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc- 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
extends to the public at large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from thoir property, namoly, 
from the public treasury. The Hanafi doo- 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or- 
dained of God upon any person, and that 
on diés, it is the same ae if he had diod 
y the visitation of God, without any visible 
cause; wherefore there is no responsibilit 
for it. (See the Hidayah; the Durrw. 'l- 
Mukhtar; the Futawa-i-‘Alamgiri, in loco.) 
(PUNISHMENT. | | 


TAZKIYAH (853). Lit. “ Purify- 


ing.” (1) Giving tho legal alins, or zakat. 
(2) The purgation of witnesses. (Soo 
Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 674.) An 


institution of inquiry inte tho character of 
witnesses. 


TAZWLIJ (ey). Lit. “ Joining.” 
A term uéed for a marriage contract. [MAR- 
RAGE. | 


TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 


(MaSJIDU 'L-HARAM. ] 
TERAH. [azaz.] 
THEFT. [tarcany.] 


THEOLOGY. Arabic al-‘Ilmy 'l- 


Tlahs (_@3\ pil), “The Science of 
God.” In the Traditions, the torm ‘Iim, 
“ knowlodge,” Ís specially applied to the 
kuowledgo of the Qur'àn. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, in his romarks on 
tho term ‘Zim, says religious knowledge con- 
sists in an acquaintance with the Qur’én and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may he divided 


into— 

(1) ‘Linu "Tafsir, a knowledge of the 
Qur’an and the commentaries thereon. 

(2) ‘Iimu ‘l-Hadig, a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(3) ‘Ilmu ‘l-Ugal, a knowledge of the roots, 
or of the four principles of the foundations of 
Muslim law, boing ponio of the cxegesis 
of the Qur’an and the Hadig, and tho principles 
of Ijm& and Qiyas. 

Rs ‘Ilmu ‘l-Figh, Muslim law, whether 
moral, civil, or ceremonial. 

(5) ‘Ibau ‘l--Agdid, soholastio theology, 
founded on the six articles of the Muslim 


. God! 


' (smoke). In eome` parts.of Syria tab 


TOLBRATION 


creed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophuts, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination. [‘1Lm.] 


THUNDER. Arabic Ra‘d ; 
In the Qur’én, Surah xiii. 18, 14, it is said: 
“ Ho Coi is * iy = Notion oe 
for fear and hope (of rain); and Ho brings up 
heavy oloyds, sad the thunder celebrates His 
praise; and the angeis, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-olap and ovortakes there- 
with whom He will; yet they wrangle about 

But Hoe ia strong in might.” 
at-TIBBU ’R-RUHANI (+t 
plei). Lit. “The science (medical) 
of tho heart.” A term used by the Sifis for 


a knowledge of the: heart and of romedies for 
its health. (See Artabu 't-Ta‘rifat.) 


TILAWAH (8,%). Lit. “Reading.” 
The reading of the Qur’in. ([qur’an.]} 


at-TIN (yet). “The Fig.” The 
title of the xovth — of the Qaran, the 
opening words of which are: “I swoar by 
the jig and by the olive.” 


. TINATU ‘'L-KHABAL (l-b 
Jat). Int. “The clay of putrid 
matter.” The sweat of the people of hell. 
An oxpression used in the Traditions. (Mish- 
kat, book xv. ch. vii, pt. L.) 


AT-TIRMIZI (s403). The Jâmi'u 
"t-Tirmigi, or the “Oolleotion of Tirmigi” 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions collected by Abad ‘Isi- Muhammad ibn 
‘Isa ibn Saurah at-Tirmigi, who was born at 
Tirmiz on the banks of the Jaihun, A.E. 
209. Died a. 279. [rrapimioxs.] ` 


TITHE. ([vaxarton.] | 
TOBACCO. Arabic dukhán (oo) 


(a+) 
and lutun (wy) i in India and Central Asi, 
tamaku, corruption of the Persian tambaké 

5). Tobacoo was introduced into Tur- 


key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the nning of tho seventeeth oon- 
tary of the Ohristian ora, and very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western Europe. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhdbis havo always maintained its ua- 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, but it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques; but in Af- 
ghdnistan and. Oentral Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Muslim leader, 
the Akhund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhabis, condemned the use of 
tobacco on account of its exhilarating offecte. 


TOLERATION, . RELIGIOUS. 
Muhammadan writers are unanimous in 
asserting that no religious toleration was 
oxtended to the idolaters of Arabia in the 
time of the Prophet. The only choice givon 
thom was death or the reception of Islam 


TOLERATION 


But they are not agreed as to how far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Still, as a matter of fact, 
Hindis professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim countries. Jews, Ohristians, and 
Majiisia aro tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [sizyau, TREATY]. Persons 
paying this tax are called Zimmis, and enjoy 
a certain toleration, (Fatdwa-i-‘Alamgiri, 
vol. i. p. 807.) [zmant.] 

According to the Hanafis, the following 
restrictidns aré ordained regarding those who 
do not profeas Islim, but enjoy protection on 
payment of the tax :— 


t behoves tho Imam to make a distinction | 


between Muslims and Zimmis, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not allowable for Zimmis to ride upon 
horses, or-to use armour, or to uso tho sarno 
aaddiés and woar the same garments or hend- 
dresses as Muslima, and it is writton in- the 
Jami*u 's-Saghir, that Zimmis must be 
directed to woar the kisti? openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the kistjj is a 
woollen cord or helt which Zimmis wear 
round their waists on the outsidé of their 

armente) į 

rected, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniers 
of an ans. I 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothi | 
wear the kistij openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not, saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first [SALUTATIÓN]), 
and if there were no outward signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from Zimmis, those might 
be treated with tho samo rospect, whiòh is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. | 
` It is requisite that the wives of Zimmis 
be kept separate from the wives of Maslims, 
both in the public roade, and also in the 
baths; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their ee in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re- 
marked that it is fit that Zimmis ‘be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, and if a Zimmii be thus, 


of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight ` 


wherever he sees any Muslima assembled ; 
and, as mentioned beforo, if there be a neces- 
aity for hin to use a aaddle, it must he made 
in the mannor of the panniers of an asa. 
Zimmis of thè higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wesring rich garments. - 
The constraction of churches or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory-is unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Traditiona; but 
if places of worship originally belonging to 
Jowa or Obristians be destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them, 
because buildings eannot endure for ever, 
and as the has left these. people to tho 
exorcise of their own religion, it is a neces- 
sary inference that.-he haa engaged not to 


SS — —— — —— 


and also that they mut be ` 


and so forth, and tho direction to | 
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provent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and s s. If, however, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them ina plicé different from their former 
situation, the Imam must provent them, 
since this is an actual] construction ; and the 


| Serer which they use as hermitages are 


eld in the same light ae their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful. 

It is otherwise with raspect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, which 
they are not prohibited from constructing, 
because thoae aro an appurtonance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 


_ with respect to cities, but-not with respect 


to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayor, festivale, and 
so forth) appenr in sitios, Zimmia should not 
be emitted to colobrato tho tokens of inf- 
delity thero in tho faco of thom; but as tho 
tokens of Islim do not appear in villages 
or hamlets, there js no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 
there. 

Some alloge that Zimmis nro to be probi- 
bited from constructing churches or ayna- 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villagos 
and hamlets, because in tho villagos various — 
tokone of fslim appear, and what is recorded 
from Abū Hanifah (that the prohibition 
against building churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and does not extend to 
Villages and hamlots) relates solely to the 
villages of al-Kafah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are Zimmis, there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of IsJdm did not there appear; 
moreovor, in the territory of Arnbin Zimmis 
are prohibited from constracting churches 
or aynagogueé, either in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet has said: “ Two religions 
cannot be possessed together. in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, Durru 
"l. Mukhtar, Hidayah, in loco.) [zium.]) 


TOMBS. The erection of tombs 
and monumenta over the graves of Muslims 
ie forbidden by the strict laws of Islim. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by tho fol- 
lewing Ahadiq (Mishkat, book v. ch. vi. 
$. 1) s— 

Pe ir pays: “The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on graves.” 

Abfi -Haiy&j al-Asadi relates that the 
Khalifab ‘Ali exid to him: “Shall I not give 
you tha orders which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span from the ground.” 

Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqis said, when he was 
ill: “ Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
the Prophet's.” 

The Wahhabis consequently forbid the 
crection of monuments, and when they took 
— of al-Madinah, they inten to 

estroy the handsome building which covere 
the grave of the Prophet, but were prevented 
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by accident. (See Burton's Pilgrimuye, vol. i, 
p. 854.) [wamuanı.] 

But notwithstanding tho general congensus 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of such 
buildings is unlawful. domed tombs of aub- 
stantial structure, similar to the illustration 
givon on this page, are common to- all Mu- 
hammadan countries, and masonry tombs are 
always erected over tho graves o porsons of 
respectability. 

Somo have a houd-stone, in wiruh thoro 
: aro recesses for amall oil lamps, which aro 
lighted every Thursday ovening. Persons of 
_ distinction are genorally hononred with tombs 

‘constructed with domes. Tho specimens givon 


in tbe illustrations aro common to all parts of 


the Muslim world, 





The most common form of structure is not 
dissimilar to that which is. erected in Ohristian 
cemotorios, but it ia usual to put a head-stono 
to the grave of a male on whioh is x figure 
ropresenting the turban ag a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in the top of the 
arave-stone filled with monld, in which 
flowers are planted. 





Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellated says : ‘I know of nuthing which 
dixplays tho Moslem character to more ad- 
' vantage than the care they bestow on their 
_ buris)-grounds. “On Friday, the Moslem San- 
day, those of Damaccus afford at once a 
touching and animated scone. The site 
reloctod for the remains of those most che- 
rished ip life is generally picturesqnely 
situated, in some lower spot, beneath the lofty 
cypross or quivering poplar. Here a head- 
stone of marble, coverod with inscriptions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and of & male, surmounted with a turban, 


mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblo 
form, very tastofally and elaborately inscri 
_with sentences from tho Koran. Tho greatest 
care is observed in preserving these. sepul- 
chra] monuments. j 
in some portions, which is fillod with earth, 
and in them the females plant mYrtle and 
-other flowers, and 
them with their tears. On the day t have 
‘named, they may be perceived in groups, 
hastening to perform the sad but pleasin 
office of mourning for the — (Trave 
to the City of the Culiphs, vol, i.-p. 848.) 


A small aperturo is loft- 


not infrequently wator . 
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Mr. Lano (Aradian Nights, vol. i. p. 488) 
says the tomb “is a hollow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mekkeb, generally large 
enpugh.to contain four or more bodies, and 

- having an oblong monument of stone or brick 
constructed over it with a stela at the hoad 
and foot. Upon tho former of these two 

tel (which ig often inscribed with a text 
from tha Kur-dn, and the name of the de- 

Ceased, with tho date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress, is: sometimes carved, shew- 
ing tho rank or class of the person or perspas 
buriod beneath ; and in cases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, &o., 
is constructed over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on ite right side, or inclined 
by means of a few crude bricke, so that the 
faco is turned towards Mekkeh; and a ewe 
ia goncrally employed to. dictate to de- 
ceased Tho answers which he should give 
when he is examined by tho two angela 
Munkir and Nekeer.” {rarqin.]. 





The tombs of the imperial family of 
Turkey are amongst the most interesti 
‘sights of the city of Constantinople They 
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are priticipally erected in the outer courts of 
mosques and behind tho mhrab. Ono of the 
finest of these mausolenms ie that of Sultan 
Sulaiman I., who died a.p. 1566. It is an 
octagonal building of divers doloured marbles, 
with cupola and fluted roof; four pillars 
support tho dome, @hich {a olaboratel 
painted: in rod and dé@licate arabeaqua. 
contains the remains of three Sultans, Sulai- 
than I., Salaiman IL, and Ahmad IL, besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biers are decorated with rich embroideries 
and wostly shawls, and with turbans and 
aigrettes; and that of Sulatmin I. ie sar- 
— by a railing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 


The mausoleum of the Emperer Jahangir — 


at Shahdarrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
findet Muhamuiadan tombs in the world. It 
ie situated P a garden 1,600 feet equare. 
There is, first, a fine corridor 238 feet lòng, 
from which ta the central dome ia 108 fee 
The passage to the tomb is paved with bean- 
tifally streaked marble from Jaipur and 
other The standa on A 
white márble platform, 15 foet 5 inchos long, 
from north bo sonth, and A feot 9 Inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itself is of . white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. On the coast and 
wost hides of it are the ninety-nine namos of 
God. [cop, names or) most beautifully 
carved; and on the south side is inscribed; 
“Tho glorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
tho Asylam of Protectors, Nara ‘d-din Mu- 
hammad, the Emperor Jihingir, au. 1087 
i On the nérth end of tho tomb is 
in Ayabic, “ Állah the Living God. There 
ie no deity but God over the invisible world 
and all Ho is the Merciful and the 
Couspassionate.” On the top is a short pas- 
sago from the Qur’gn, written in beautiful 
gogora. The central dome of tho building 
is 27 foet-aquare, and on the four sides thoro 
art fino screcns of trellis work. Just inside 
tho ontrante, and to the right of it, ie a etair- 
case with twonty-fivo steps, which leads u 
toa Hoent tossela 
corner of which is a minaret 95 feet High 
from the platform. This platform is 211 feet 
& inches equare, and is truly beautiful. A 
marblo wall ran round the pavement, batait 
was takon away by the Sikhs,and it has been 
replaced by a poor substitute of masonry. 
Tho minarets are ‘tour storeys b J 
bnijt of magnificent blocks of stone 8 foet 
by 61 feet, and in thett are steps leading to 
the top of the bufiding, from whith there is 
s fine view of Lahore. 

The tomb of. Ahmad Shah Abdali st Kan- 
dehar, ia an eetagonal structure, overlaid 
with coloured porceluin bricks. and is sur- 
mounted with a gilded dome, surrounded by 
amall minarets. The pavement inside is 
covered with a, Rs and the sarcopbagua 
of the Afghan king is covered with a shawl. 
The tom 
inlaid with wreaths of flowors in coloured 


marble. The {nteriot walls are prettily 
painted and the windows are of fine trellis 
wef! stone. ° 


' covérod with a black stona. It is 


pavoment, at each 


and are ` 
ist, ‘only be uitderatood 


itself ia made of Kandaher atone. 
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The sepulchre of the Taimur, who. died 
A.D. 1405, is at Samarkand in Bukhérah, and 
is described by M..Vambery as a neat little 
chapel crowned with a- splendid dome, gnd 
encircled by n wall in which there ja an 
arched gate. On both aldes are two small 
domas, minature represontations of the largo 
ono in the centre. Tho court-yard botwoon 
the wall and the chapel is filled with troes; 
tbe gardon being much. neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there is a vestibule which 
loads to the chapel iteelf. This is ctagonal, 
and about ten abort paces in dismeter. In ` 
the middie, under the dome, that ia to say, 
in the place of honour, there aré two tombs, 
paoi lengthways, with the head in the 
lirection of Makkah. One of those tombe is 
covered with a. very fino stone of a dark 
groan colour, twe and a half spans broad and 
ten long, and, about the thickness of six 
fingers. It is laid flat in two pieces over the 
gravo of Taimur.- The other grave is 
témb 
of Mir Syud Bakar, the teacher-and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 

t Ameor gratefully. donirod to be buried. 
tound about lic other tombatonos groat and 
amall. Tho inscriptions are simplo, and are 
in Arabic and Persian. ` 

It haa often been tho case that Mubam- 
madan kings havo erected. their mausoldums . 
— their lifetime, cone such — 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Prophet. A remarkable instance of this is to 
be seon at Bijapnr in Indis, where the un- 
finished tomb of ‘Ali ‘Adl Shab (a.p, 1§87) is 
still to be seen, having never been completed 
after his burial, | Hie successor, Ibrahim (1p. 
1579), warnod by the fato of his predecessor's 
tomb, commenced his own on 4o small a plán 
—116 feet square—that, as he was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reign, it was only 
by ornament that he. could render the place 
worthy of himself. This he accomplivhod by 
covering overy part with the most exquisite 
and elaborate carvings: The ornamental car- 
Mang on this tomb aré so numeroas, that it is 
aaid the whole Qur'én.is engravan on its 


_ walls- The principal apartmont in the tomb 


ip a eqdare of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly flat in the centre, and su 
by a cove projecting ten feet from the wall 
on every side. Nr. Fergueson says: “ How 
the roof is supported is a mystery, which can 
those who are familiar 
with the use the In make of masses of 
concrete, which, with good mortar, seems 
capable of infinito applications anknown in 
Europe.” (Architecture, vol, iil. p. 562.) 
The tomb of Mahmûd, Ibrahim'a successor 
(A.p. 1626), was elao built in his lifetime, and 
remarkable for ita simplo grandeur and con- 
stractive boldness. It is internally 185 feet 
each way, and its area is consequently 18,225 
square feet. while the Pantheon at Romo bas 
only an.arca of 15.838 feet. 

he tomb of Loam ash-ShAA's, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of the Sun- 
nis, sud who died au 204, is still to be acen . 
hear the city of Caire It is snrmennted h 
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a large dome, with a weathercock in the 
form of a boat. It is said to have been 
erected by Yisuf Salihu ‘d-Din (Saladin) 
The interior is cused to a hoight of eight feet 
with marble, above which the whole build- 
ing is coloured in recent and unartistic style. 
The windows contain coloured glass. There 
are three niches, with a fourth in the form 
of a nehrab, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of tho cele- 
brated Muslim doctor is of gimple brocade, 
embroidered with gold. It is enclosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being clasped with silver 
ttings. At the head of the tomb is a large 
turban, partly covered with a Cashmere 
shawl. Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with soulptured inscriptions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are susponded 
a fow pe lamps ; and lamps of glass, 
as woll as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo- 
sure are adorned with ecrolls. Closeto the 
building are four other tombs of the Imim’s 
family. 
The tomb of Zubaidah, tho beloved wife 
of the celebrated. Khalifah Harinu ’r-Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One Nights, is a simple odifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It ie a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty foet in diameter, 
and surmounted bya spiro. Inthe upper part 
of the building are two ranges of windows, 
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the npper of which presunts tho flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spireis a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to con- 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, toated 
with lime. A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing beside 
tLe romains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription aver the porch testifies that 
thelr remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting spocimen of tomb ar- 
chitectare is found at Sultaniah in Persia. It 
isthe sepuchre of one Muhammad Khuda- 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Khudabandiah, of the Sufi dynasty, ap. 
1877-85; but Forgusson sayy ite style shows 
that the monument must be two or three 
hundred yoars older than that king. Kor 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hammad Khudabandia, who was the sno- 
cessor of Ghazan Khan, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much seal for his Shiite faith as 
his predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was tq lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of ‘Ali and his sonal-Husain. This in- 
tention, however, wag not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re- 
pose alone in thia splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but ina side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a small chapel opposite the entrance, in 





TNE TAJ AT AGRA, (A. F. Hole.) 
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which the body lies, Internally, the dome is 
81 feet in diameter by 150 feet in height, the 
ootagon being worked (Mr. Fergusson says) 
into a-circle by as ologant a series of brackota 
as, perhaps, ever wore employed for this pur- 
pose. The form of the dome ts singularly 
graceful and elegant, and superior to any- 
thing of the kind in Persia. The whole is 
covered with glazéd tiles, rivalling in richness 
those of the celebrated mosque at Tabriz; 
and with its goneral beauty of ontlirie, it 
affords one of the finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 
The ve of the Persian poet Hafiz, at 
Shirag in Persia, is a single blook of beau- 
tifal marblo from Yesd, of which about eigh- 
toon inches appear above the ground. It is 
n fine alab, in perfectly fat, and is nine foet 
long by two foet nine inchos in width. Raleod 
in low reliof, in the centre of the top of tho 
slab, ia one of tho poet's odee in tho bean- 


tiful letters of the ee and. 


round the edges, in a band about five inched 
deep, is another ode. The tomb, which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a‘square onolosuto or — and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly flat like that of the poet. 

Tho finest specimen of monumental archi- 
— is tho s: Ta at Agra, comes 
over the gravo of Urjummad Banu Begum 
called Mumtaz-i-Mchall, or the « Exalted 
One of the Palace,” the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shah Jahin, who died about 
A.D. 1699, ‘The designa and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by « Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo ; 
but the architect died at Lahoro before its 
complotion, and the work is supposed to have 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is cortain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Fergusson 
gives the following particulars of this re- 
markable building :— 

‘* Tho enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is 4 parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet. The outer court, surrounded 
by arcados and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the wholo 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 
foot deep. Tho principal gateway leads from 
this court to the garden, whore the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an oxact square of 818 feet each 
way. At the four corners stand four colamns 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mansoleum itsolf 
ocoupies a space of 186 feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four corners ia cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The central dome ís 60 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat- 
form in front of thé juwad, or false mosque, 
is a tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 80 foet. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and bolow."—Fergusson’s History of Archi- 
lecture, vol. li. p. 698.) [eryaran.] 


‘ditions have been handed down. 
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TRADITION. It is the belief of 
all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, Shi‘ah, or 
Wabhibi, that in addition to the revolation 
contained in the Qar'an, the Prophot received 
the Wahy ghair Matlu (lit. “an unread re- 
velation”), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations on religious ques- 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to be the uninspired record of inspired say- 
inga, and conaéquently occupy a totally dif- 
ferent position to what we undorstand by tra- 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
wotds used for these traditions are Haclig 
(Oye), pl. Adidig, a saying"; and Sunnah 
(Zae), pl. Sunan “a custom” The word 


Hadig, in ite singular form, is now gonorally 
used by both Muhammadan ond Ohristian 
writers for the collections of traditions. 
They are records o! what Muhammad did 
Sunnatu 'l-f'i, what Muhammad enjoinod 
—— ‘l-gaul), and that which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu ‘t-tagrir), They alao in- 
clude. the authoritative sayings and doings 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following quotations from the Tradi- 
tions as to tho sayings of Muhammad on tho 
subject of this oral law, will oxplain the 
position whioh he intended to assign tọ it. 

‘That which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that whioh God him- 


` self hath made so.” 


“I am no more than a man, but when I en- 
join anything respecting religion recoive it, 
and when I order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man.” 

“ Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rulo of life is that dolivered by 
Muhammad.” 

“I have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as ye hold them fast. 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law (sunnah) of His Prophet.” 

“‘ My sayings do not abrogate the word of. 
God, but the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings.” 

“ Some of my injunctions abrogate others.” 
(Mishkat, book i. ch. vi) 


Muhammad. gave .very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sa » for, according to at-Tirmizi, Ibn 
tAbbëšs relatea that Mubammad said: “ Con- 
vey to other persons none of my wordi, ox- 
tept those ye know of n surety. Verily he 
who reprecents my worda wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the- severo warning 
— by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 

uslim scholars that vory many spurious tra- 
Abii Da’iid 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those which seem to be authentic 
and those which are nearly so.” (Vide Ibn 
Khallikān, vol. i. p. 590.) 

Out of forty thonsand porsona who havo 
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been jnstramental in handing down tradi- 
tions, al Bukhari -only acknowledges two 
thousand as roliable authorities. | i 

Ia consequence of the unreliable character 
of the Traditions, the following canons have 


been framed for the reception or rojootion 


(vids Nukhbatu — by Shaikh Shibabu 
“*d-Din Ahmad, ou. by Captain N. Lees) :— 

I. With reference to the character of those 
who have handed down tho tradition ;— 

(1) Eladigu 's-Sadih, w gordina tradition, is 
ono whioh has boou handod down by truly 


pious persons who have been distinguished’ 


ior their integrity. | | 
(2) Ho-ligu‘t-Gasan; a mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which do not approach 


in moral excellence to thosy of the akih | 


olass. 
(3) Hadigu 's-Za/, a.weak tradition, is.one 
whose narrators are of questionable’ autho- 


rity. 

The disputed claims of narrators to these 
thrée clauses have prvved a frujtful source of 
learned discusgion, and very numerous aro 
the works written upon the subject. ` 

Il. With roference to thd original rolators 
of the Hadis :— 

(1) Hadigu“l-Marfw, an exalted tradition is 
@ saying, or an act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition. 

(2) Hadisu 'l-Mauqùf, a restricted tradition, 
ja a sayiug or an act rolated or performed 
by one of the ashab, or Uompanions of the 


Prophet. 

(8) Hadigu "l- Maqtw', an intersected tradi- 
tion, is a saying’ of an act related or per- 
formed by one of the Tåbřün, or those who 
saavad with the Oompanious of the Pro- 

hot. 

: LIT. With reforunce to the links in the 
cbain of the narratora of tho tradition, s 
Hadly is olther Afuttags/, connected, or Afun- 

{i', disconnevted. If tle chain of narrators 
is complete from the tine of the first utter- 
ance of the saying 0) performante of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written down 
bv the collector of traditions, it is Afuttagal ; 
but it the obain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Mungafs. . f 

IV. With roference to the mannor.in which 
the tradition has beon nsrratod,-and trans- 
mitted down from tho first :— 

(1) Ladigu "-Mutuwdtir, an undoubled tra- 
dition, is ano which ie banded down Dy — 
many distinct chains of narrators, and whic 
has buen always accepted as autheutic and 
gonuine,-no doubt ever having been raised 
ogeinst it. The loarned ductors say there are 
.only five such traditions; bit the oxact niw- 
hor is disputod. l 

(2) diudi l-SMashhia, u wellknown trudi- 
tipn, is ouo which has bovu bandod down U y:at 
least three distinct linay of narratora. It is 
called alao Mustaf iz, difused. lt ia also 
ugad for a tradition : whioh was at first ro- 
corded by one persọn, or n fow individuals, 
and afterwards became a popular trudition. 

Hadigu 't-‘Azta, a rure tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narrators, 
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(4): Hadigu’h Gharib, a poor tradition, is one 
related by only. ono line of narrators. | 
(5) Ahabaru.’l- Wahid, a siagle saying, is a 


- term also used for a tradition related by ono 


person and handed down by one line of 
narrators. It is x disputed point whother 
a Khabar Wahid can .form the basis of 
Maslim deotrine. 

(©) Hadigu 't-Mursal (Ht. “a tradition Jet 
loose”), is a tradjtion which any colleotor of 
traditions, such ad al-Bukhari and gthors, 
ords with the sssertion, % the Aposti¢ of 


| God said.* 


(7) ‘Riwayah, is a Hadig which commences 
with the — it ig dated, without the 
authority peing Yen. 

(8) Hadigu 'l-Hauzi', an invented tradition, 
ia one the untruth of which is beyand di»pute. 

The following is a specimen of a gadig, as 
given in the collection af at-Tirmigl, which 
will exemplify the way in which a tradition 
ia rocorded :— | 

“ Abu Kuraib said to us (baddaga-na) that 
Ibrahim ibn Yasuf ibn AbiTshaq said to us 
haddayu-na), from (un) his father, from (‘an) 

ba Ishaq, from (‘an) Tulété-ibn Musérif, 
that he said; J havo heard (sami‘tu), from 
‘Abdu 'r-Rabmëán ibn Ausajah, that he said 
(yagi). I have heard (suai‘tu) from: Bara 
ibn ‘Azib that he said (yagilu) I have heard 
(sumi'tu) that the Prophet said, Whoever 
shull give in charity a milch cow, or silver, 
or a leatbern bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a. slave.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan Baha- 
dur, O.S.E, xn oduoated Muhammadan çon- 
tleman, in an Essay on Mohammedan Lyed- 
tiuns, gives the following information :-— 


The Style of Composition employed in the: 

iapun of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of oxpreading how a tre- 
dition had been communicated fro one per: 
son to another, certain introdactory verbal 
forms were selectod by duly qualified per- 
uons, and it was incumbont upon every one 
about to narrate a tradition, to commenco by 
that particular form appropriated to the suid 
tradition, and thie was pe with the view of 
securing for egoh tradition the quantun of 
oredit to which it might Le justly entitled. 

Theso introductory verbal forms arp as 
follow : (1) Ufaa * Ho saig to ne”; (2) duns. 
Jyh “T heard him aaying ”; (8) W Jü Ho 
told me™; (4) \) S3 “He related to mo”; 
(5) Vyeal ** He informed mo”; (6) Uist “ Ho 
iuformed we"; (T) ye“ From,” | 

The first four iatrodnotury forms were to 
bo ured only in tho case of an original nar 
rato; ooinmaupiostliig tho very words of the 
tradition to the next ono belew him The 
üfth uni aizth introductory verbal forms. 
waro nrod whan a narrator inquired of tbe 
narrator immediately above him whether 
suoh or such a fact,.or circumstance, was or 
wus not ‘correct. Tho laet form is not suf: 
ficiently. explicit, end the cunseqnence is thet 
it vannot be decided te which of the two por: 
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sons the tradition related belongs, so that 
unless other facts be brought to bear upon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other persons, one. or more 
than one, intermediary between. the two nar- 
rators. As to any oxternal facts that might 
—— what was. required to bo known, the 
earned are divided In their opinions. 

First: 1f it be knowh of a certainty that 
the narrator is not unlorious for frandu- 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of nerration, and 
who alau livod at such a time and’ io such a 
locality that it was possibic, although ‘not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might be takon for granted that there were 


no other narrators intermediary bétween these. 


two. 

Secondly: Other learned anthoritica add 
that it must be proved that they visited each 
other, at least once {n their life-time. 

Thirdly: Others assert that it must bo 
proved that thoy remained together for such 
n time as would ho sufficient to onable them 
to learn the tradition, ono from Ihe other. 

poor : Somo hold that it muat bo proved 
that one of ther really lenrned the tradition 
from the othor. 


Degree of Authenticity of the Narrators as 
aped by he ican 


The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persons who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Qur’in, the sense of the Prophets worde iv 
their own language, unless they had to use 
some phrases containing prayers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Prophet. It is natnral to sup- 
pose that deeply-learred persona would tbem- 
selvoa understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the sayings better Chan persons of 
inferior pans, and therefore narrators havo 
been divided into soven grades. 

. Firat: Persons highily conspicuous for their 

and legal acquiroments, as well as 
for their retentive mémory. Such — 
ere distinguished by the title of Aat 
Aaa A’tmmatu 'l-Hadiz, thatis" Leaders 
in Hadig.” 

Socond: Persona who, as to their knowledge, 
tako rank after the first, and. who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third: Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extremes by prejudice, but 
respecting whose integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. 


Fourth: Persons respecting whom nothing 


is known. | 
Fifth: Persons who have mado alterations 
in the poe religión of the Prophet, and, 
actuate 
extremes. 
Sixth: Persons who are pertivaciously 
sceptical, and have not a retentive momory. 
venth: Peraona who are notorious for 
inventing apurioun traditions. Loarned di- 
vines are of opinion that the traditions related 


by prejudice, have carried them to 
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by persons of the firat three classes should . 
be accepted as true, according to their re- 
spective merits, and also that traditions re- 
lated by persons coming under the three last 
olasses should be, at onco, entirely rejected ; 
and that the traditions reJated by porsons of 
the fourth alass, should bo passed ovor an- 
noticed so long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 
Causes of Difference among Traditions. 

We ehould not be justified in concluding 
that, whenever a difference is moet with in 
traditions, those. latter are ae more 
than so many mere inventions and fabrica- 
tions of tho narrators, eince, besides the 
fabrication of hadig, there are also other. 
natural cansos which might occasion such 
differences., and wo shall now consider those 
natural causea whicb produce such variety 
among hadis. ; 

(1) A misnnderstanding of tho real sonse 
of the saying of the Prophet. 7 

(2) Difference of the opinions of two nar- 


rators in undorstanding the true senso of the 


Prophet's saying. 

(8) Inability to evunciate cloarly the sense 
of the Prophet's saying. 

(4) Failure of memory of the of the 
narrator--in consoquence‘of which he ¢ither 
left out some portion or portions òf the Pro- 
phet’s saying, or mixed up togetber the 

ings of two different badig. ` 

) lanation .of any portion of the 

hadig given by the narrator, with the inten- 

tion of its being easily understood by the 

party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 

y tho Jatter for an actual portion of the 
hadig itself. 

(6) Quotations of certain.of the Prophot’s 
wore by tho narrator, for the — of 
supporting . his own narration, while the 


hearers of the narration erroneously took the ` 


whole of it as being the Prophet’s own 
words. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from the Jews 
erroneously taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing between 
aah Jewish traditions was thus transferred 


to those of the Muhammadans. The stories 


‘of ancient persons and early prophets, with 


which our histories and commentaries are. 


filled, are all derived from these sources. 


(8) The difference which is naturally 
oaused in the continual transmission of 6 


—tradftion by oral communication, ag it has 


been in the oase of traditions having mira- 


oles for-their subject-matter. 


. (9) The various states and oiroumstances 
in which the differen. narrators saw the 
Prophet. 

Apocryphal Hadis. 

There existe 6 donbt respecting the cir- 
cumatance of certain persons having fabri- 
cated some bndjs in the Prophet's name. 
Those who perpetratéd so imnpudent a for- 
gery were men of the following descrip- 
tions :— 

(1) Persons dosirous of introducing some 
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praiseworthy custom among the public, forged 
hadis in order to secure guccess. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadig which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which réading the Qur'an and pray- 
ing procure to any one, both in this world 
and the next; which show how reciting pas- 
sages from the Qur'an curos overy diseaso, 
ets.: tho real object of such frands boing to 
lead the publi into the habit of reading the 
Qur’én and of praying. Acoording to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Proachers, with a. view of collecting 
large congregations arophd them, and o 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradì: 
tions, auch traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, ag woll as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the feur of God’s wrath and thé hope 
of salvation. 

(8) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, arged 
by their prejddices, carried the same bo ex- 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of succéss- 
fully confronting their controversial anta- 
pona, forged such traditions in order to 
avour their own intereated views. 

4) Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious hadig. Learned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover seach fabricated ‘traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub- 
ject, laying down rales for ascertaining false 
iraditions and for distinguishing them. from 
genuine ones. 


Such persons examined the very words em- 
ployed in soh traditions, an well as their 
style of composition; they compared the con- 
tents of each hadig with the commands and 
injaunotions contsined in the Qur'ån, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Quran, and 
with those hadig which have been proved to 
Þe genuine; they investigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whéther 
was unreasonable, improbable, or impos- 
ble. 

It will, therefore, be evident that tho hadis 
considered as genuine by Muhantmadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
characters: The narrator must have plain! 
and distinctly-mentioned that such and sue 
a thing was either naid or done by the Pro- 

het; tho ochain of narratoré from the last 
ink up to the Prophet, mast be unbroken; 
the subject related must have come ander 
the actual ken of its first narrators; every 
one of thé narrators, frefathe last upto the 
Prophet; must have been peraois conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, ead honesty; every, 
narrator. must have received more than one 
badis from the narrator immediately pre- 
ceding him; every one of the narrators must 
be conspicuous for hie learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to be competent 
both to understafd correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to othos. the sense of the tradition ; 


The modes of procedure were as follows: 
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the import of the tradition must not be con- 
trary to the injunctions centained in the 
Qur‘in, or to the religious Joctrines dedared 
from that Book, or to the traditiqns proved 
to be correct; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be auch an persons 
might hesitaté in-accupting. | 

' Any #radition thtus provod genujne can be 
made the basis of any ten doctrine; bug 
notwithatanding this, another objection may 
be raised againat it which ia that this tradi- 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
therefore, cannot, properly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating thie, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadig proved 
as goouiue. These three grade’ are the fol- 
lowing : p Mutawatir. yee Mashhur, and 
da} Khabar-i-Abad 

Henar is an appellaticn given to those 
badig only that havé always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, ever afterwards recog- 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned individual. as 
authentié and genuine, and tu which no one 
has raised any objection. All learnédd Mu- 
hammadan divines of every period have 
declared that the Qur'an only is the Hadig 
Mutawitir; but some doctors have declared 
certain other hadiy also to be Mutawitir, the 
number. however, 0} such hadig not exceed- 
ing five. Sach ure the fraditions that are 
implicitly beiieved and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

Mashhur ig a title given to those traditions 
that, in every age, havo been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded iz 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having heen generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nuoleus of some of the Muslim doc- 
trinos. 

Khabar-i- Ahad (or hadig related by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities be- 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they oan form the ‘basis of 
any religious doctrine, 

Persans who undertook the task of collect- 
ing traditions had neither time nor opportu- 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them ool- 
looted together whatsoever came under their 
notice, while others collected only thusc 
whose narrators were acknowledged to iv 
trustworthy and honest persona, leaving an- 
tirely upan their readers the task of investi- 
gating and examining all the above-mentioned 
partioulara, as ‘well as of deciding their com- 
parative merita, their genujnenuss, acd the 
quantum of credit due to them. 

There is soma difference of opinion as to 
who first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to compile thom in a book. Some say 
‘Abdu 'l-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died a.n- 150, whilst others assert that tne 
collectjon, which is still extant, by the Imăm 
Malik, wha died A.u. 179, was the first coflec- 
tian. The wark by Imëni Màlik is still hold 
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in very great esteem, and although not gene- 
rally included among the standard siz, it is 
velievéd by many to be the source from 
whence a great portion of their materials are 
derived 

The tollowing are the Stddku 's-Sittnh, or 
“six correct” books, received by Sunni 
Muslims :— 
og Muhammad Ismå'l al- Bukhäri, à.n. 


(2) Muslim ibnu 1-Hajjaj, an. 261. 
gh? Abū ‘Isk Muhammad, at-Tirmizi, A.u. 


4) Abū Da'ŭd as-Sajistëní, A.H. 275. 
5) Abfi ‘Abdi 'r-Rahman an-Nasãi, a.n. 


808. 
(8) Abfi ‘Abdi ‘lah Muhammad /bn Majah, 
A.n. 278 


According to the Itha/fw 'n-Nubala’, thoro 
are ns many as 1,465 collectione of traditions 
in existence, although the six already re- 
corded are the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnie. 

It is often stated by European wriiers that 
the Shisha roject the Traditions. This is 
not serrect. The Sunnis arrogate to them- 
aolvon the ttle of Traditioniats; hut tho 
Shitnha, although they do not accept the ool- 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnie, 
receive five collections of Ahadia, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and religious, 
ie founded. 

(1) The Xavi, by Abu Ja‘far Muhammad 


ibn Ya'qüb, a.n. 329. 
(2 e Man-la-yastahzirahu 'l-Faqih, by 
S j ‘Ali, A.R. 8 J. 


(8) The Tahzib, by Shaikh Abū Ja'far 
Mubammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Husain, 4.m. 466 


— — 
e yu 'l-Dalā y Saiyid ar- 
Ragi, a.m. 406. ; 


There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Compauions of the Pro- 
phet attached to Sunnah The Khalifah 
‘Umar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, ‘‘By God, I know that 
thou ast only a stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that the Prophet kiased thee, I would 
not have done so, but on account of that I do 
it” Abdu Wah ibn ‘Umar was .seon riding 
his camel round and round a certain plaoe. 
-In answer to an inquiry ae to his reason Yor so 
ae said: “I know not, only I have seen 
the Prophet do so here.” Ahmad ibn Banbal 
is said to have been appointed on account 
of the care with which ho observed the Sun- 
nah, One day when sitting in an assembly, he 
slone of all present observed some formal 
motom authorised by the practice of the 
Prophet. Gabriel at once appeared and in- 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imam. And on 
another occasion it is said this gréat tradi- 
tiohist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, he coult not learn whether be ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 
broke, bit ór aut them: and he forbade a 
woman, who questioned him ng to the pro- 
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priety of the act, to spin by the light of 
torches. passing in the streets by night, be- 
cause the Prophet had not mentioned that it 
was lawful to do So. 

The modern Wahbhiabis being, for the most 

art, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach great 
mportance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore cansed a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature. [WASHABI.] 

We are indebted to Sir William Muir's 
Introduction to the Life of Mahomet, tor the 
following :— 

‘‘Mahometan tradition consiste of the say- 
“ings of the friends ond followers of the Pro- 
phet, handed down by a real -or supposed 
chaini of narrators to the period when they 
wore collected, recorded, and classified. The 
procese of tranamission was for the moat part 
dral. It may be sketched as follows. 

‘t After tho death of Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 

suysuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 
roligions observances, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irkromo marohes, and. the Jasy’ 
intervals from one campaign to anothor, (ol! 
Hatlessly upon a simplo and semi-barbarous 
race. These intervala were occupied, and 
that tedium iled,. chiefly Sy calling up 
the past in familiar conversation or more for- 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, would 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des- 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ex- 
istence as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their hands: ‘ the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise’? 

“ Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of ` 
his eharacter gained greatness by contempla- 
tion, and, as time removed him farther and 
farther from them, the lineaments of the mys- 
terious mortal who was wont-to hold fami 
intercosirae with the messengers of heaven, 
rose in dimnier, but in more gigantic propor- 
tions. The minà was unconsciously led on to 
think of .him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded hy supernatural 
agency. Here was the matorial out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever there 
was at hand no standard of fact wheroby. 
these recitals may be tested, the memory was 
aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagi- 
nation; and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complóte asceħdanoy. 

“ Such is the result which the lapse of time 
would naturally have upon the minds and 
the narratives of the A9-hdd or ‘Oompantons' 
of Mahomet, more especially of those who 
were young when he died. And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen the Pro- 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious: reverence, and who lis- 
tened to their atorias of him as to the tidings 
of a messenger from the other world: ‘ Is ft 
possible, fathes of Abdallah! that thog hant 
beon with Mahomet?’ was the question ad- 
dregaed by a pious Moslem toe Hodseifa. in the 
moaque of Kuff; ' didst thou really soe the 
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Propnet. and wert thou on familiar terms 
with him ? '— Son of. my unele! it is indéed 
as thou sayest.’ —' And how wert thou wont 
to behave towards the Prophet? ’—* Verily, 
we used to labour hard to ploase him.’-— 
‘Well, by the Lord!’ exclaimed the ardent 
listener, ‘ had I been but alive in his time, I 
would not have allowod him to put his blesaed 
foot upon the earth, but would have borne 
him on my shoulders wherever he listed.’ 
‘(Hishdmi, p. 295.) Upon another occasion. 
the youthful Oboida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting befofo an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head was shaved at the Pil- 
grimage, and the hair distributed amongst 
his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the — proceaded,-and he 
‘interrupted him with the impatient exclama- 
tion,—‘ Would that I hud ovon u single one of 
thoso blessed hairs! I would cherish it for 
ever, and prize it beyond all the gold and 
silver in tho world.’ (Kdt:b al Wadckidi, 
| P 279.) Such were the natural feelings of 
ond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to bo regarded by the followers of the ‘ Oom- 

anions.’ ` 

“As the tale of the Oompaniona was thus 
taken up by their followers, distance began 
to invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and wa:m imagi- 
nation were being fant Uebased by suporsti- 
tious credulity. This second veneration arc 


‘termed in the language of the patriotic lore 


of Arabia, Tabiin, or ‘Successors.’ Here and 

there. a Companion survived till near tho end 
of the tirat century ; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before 
the commencement of its last quarter. Their 
first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the 
latter half of the same century, though some 
of the oldest may huve survived for a time 
in tho secand.. 

“ Meanwhile a now causo was at work, 
which gavo to the tales of Blahomet’s com- 
panions a fresh and’ an adventitious impor- 
tance. | 

“The Arabs, 8 simple and unsophisticated 
Faco, found.in the Qoran ample provisions for 
the regulation of all their. affairs, religious, 
social, and political. But tho aspoot of Islam 
soon undérwent u mighty change. Svarcoly 
was the Prophet dead when 
issued forth from their- barren peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Ooran to.im- 
poso the faith of Mahomet. upon all tho 
nations of the earth. Within a century they 
had, as a first step to this universal eubsuga- 
tion, conquered every land that. intervened 
between the banks. of the Oxus and the far- 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain ; 
and had enrolled the great majority of their 
This vast empire differed widoly indeed from 
‘the Arabia of Mahomot’s Ving; and that 
which wo) sufficed for the patriarchal wiu- 
plicity and limited social system of the early 
Arabs, becume utterly inadequate for the 


hourly multiplying wanta of their descendants.. 


Crowded cities, liko Fostat. Kufa, and Damas- 


is followers ` 


oples under the: standard of the- Coran. 


— 
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| cus, required an elaborate compilation. of 


laws for the guidance of their courte of jus- 
tice: new political relations demanded a 
system of international equity: the specala- 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arona, and the 
controversies of eager factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them :—all 
called loudly for the énlargemont of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Ooran, and 
for the development of ite defeetive code of 
ethics. 

“ And yet it was the cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself 
ruled; to it in his teaching be always re- 


ferred; from it he professed to derive his 


opinione, and upon it to ground his deciaions. 
if he, the Messenger of tho Lord, and the 
Founder of the faith, was thas bound by the 
Coran, much more wore tho Caliphs, his un- 
inspired substitutes. Now and unforeseen 
cireumstances wero continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained nọ provision. It 
no longer sufficed for its original object. 
Haw then were its deficiencies to be sup- 
plied ? : 

“The difficulty was resolved by adopting 
the Ouston or ‘ Sunnat’ of Mahemet, that is, 
hiy sayings and his practice, as a supplement 
to the Coran. The recitala regarding the 
life of tho Prophet now acquired-an unlooked- 
for value. Fle had nover hold himself to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
God; bat this new doctrine assumed that a 
heavenly and unerring guidsnce pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition was thus invested with the force of 
law, and with sorne of tho authority of inspi- 
ration. It was in great moasare owing to 
tho rise of thia theory, that, during tho first 
century of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstri the dimensions of 
reality. Tha ‘prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated tho growth of fabri- 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
overy kind of story, spurious or real, tauch- 
ing tho’ Prophet. Before tho closo of the 
century it had imparted an almost incredible 
impalse to the soaroh for truditions, und bad 
in Paot given birth to. the now profession of 


Collectors. Men devoted their liven to the 


business. They travelled from city, to city, 
and from tribo to tribe, over tho whole Maho- 
metasi world ; saught out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography. yet 


lingering among the dons, the Succes- 
sors, and their descendants; and. committed 
to writing the tales and remintsoences with 


which they used to edify their wondering und 
admiring auditors. i 

“The work, however, too clesely affected 
the publio inturuste, aud tho politiqal aspoct 
of the empiro, to be loft entirely to private 
and individual zeal, About a bundred years 
after Mahémet,-the Oaliph Oar II. issued 
circular orders for the formal collection. of. 
ell extant traditions. [He committed to Abu 
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Bacr ibn. Muhammed the task of compiling al’ 
the traditions he could meet with. nis tra 
ditionist died an. 120, aged 84. Sprenger’s 
Mohammed, p. 67.] The task thus begun 
continued to be vigorously prosacuted, but we 
seess no authentic remajns.of any compi- 
ation of an earlior date than the middle or 
end of the decond century. Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to us both a 
shape of Biographies and of. general Collec- 
tions, which T upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the 
minuteet incidents of his life. . | 
-“T§ thus. appears that the traditions we 
now possess rethained genefally in dn unré- 
corded form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed donied that sonie 
6f Mahomet's sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwards, We say possibly, for the evidence 
in favour of any such record is meagre, sus- 
picions, and contradictory. The few and un- 
certain statements of this nature may hayo 
owed their origt | 
habit of the kind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, supposed to have practiced 
it... Itis et possible that, if the cus- 
tom had prevailed of writing down Maho- 
met's say during his life, we should not 
have had frequent intimation of the fact, with 
notices of the writers; xud special references 
to the nature, contenta, and pecūllar autho- 
rity of their records. But no such réferences 
or quotations are anywhere to be found. It 
cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to bo ab authoritative aa recordad nar- 
ratives, and therefore would take’ no note of 
the latter; for we see that Omar was afraid 
lest even the Ooran, believed by him to be 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly caro, 
should become defective if left to the memory 
of man. Just as little weight, on. the other 
hand, should be Allowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet proAfbited his followers from noting 
down his words; though it is ie not easy to 
see how that tradition could have ed 
currency at all, had it béon the regular and 
constant practice of any personé to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such practice; and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu- 
rious, émbodies the qf/ler-thought of serious 
Mahometas as to what Mahomet would 
hava said, had he foreseen the lbose anà fẹ- 
bricated stories that prog up, and the real 
danger his poople would {all into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran. The evils 
of Tradition were, in truth, as little thought 
óf as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet’s death. | | 
“ But éven were we to admit ali that has 
beea advanced, it wonld..prove no mote than 
that some of the ee ‘to keep me- 
moranda of thé: Prophet’s sayings, Now, un- 
less it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with extant. Tradition, the concession would 
be useless. But {tia not, aa far as I know. 


‘to the authority which a. 
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demonstrable of any singte tradition or class 
of traditions now in existence, that they were 
copied fromi..such momoranda, or have been 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions were at: firet 
recorded will not help us to a knowledge 
of whothee any of these still exist, or toa 
discrimination of them from others resting on 
a purely oral basis. The vory most that 
could be urged from the premises is, that oar 
present collections may contain sore tradi- 
tions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but wé arè unable 
to. singlo out any individual tradition’ and 
make such affirmation arding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this 
respect on the samé nicertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal ovidence of probability) attaches 
equally to the whole. .We éannot with con- 
fidence, or even with the least show of likeli. 
hood, affirm of day tradition that jt was re- 
corded tilf nearly the end of the first centuty 
of the Hogira. 

“ We see, thon, how entirely tradition; ‘as . 
now possessed by us, rests its authority on 
the memory of those who handed i down; and 
how dependent therefore it must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudices, 
For; in addition to the common frailty of 
human recollection which renders tradi 
tional evidence notoriously tntrm, and to the 
errors or. éxaggerationa which always distort 


` @ narrative transmitted orally ee many 
a 


witnesses, there exiet throughout Mahometati 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa- 
brication; and there may everywhere bè 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and 
dangerous influence of 8 silently working 
bias, which jneensibly gave its colour and ils 
shape to all tho storica of their Prophet trea- 
sured up in the memories of the'believers.. ` 


@ ° e ° . 


“ That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important services to Islam. and even to 
history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, — forth from every quarter 
of the Moslém émpire, and dally gathering 


volume from innumérable tribatatios, was 


composed of tho miost heterogenedus ele- 


ments; without the labours of the tradi- 
tionists it must sdon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error; fact and fabie, 
would have mingled together in undistin- 
guishable confusion. It is a legitimate inte- 
rence from tho foregoing sketch, that Tradi- 
tion, in the second century, embraced a 6 
element of trath. That even rospectably 
dorived traditions often contained much that 
was exaggerated and fabulous, us an maey 
fair. conglusion.. It is proved by thè tèsti- 
mony of the Collectots:thémadlves, that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were current 
in their tintes, which possessed hot: ovensa 
shadow of aațhority. The mass may. be 
likenod to the image in Nebuchadnezgar’s 
dream, forméd by the ynvathral union of 
gold, of silver, of: the baser metalé, and of 
clay; and here the moré valuable parts wert 
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fast comminglin 
(Muir's Life o 
xxviii.) 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


(TaN asvuKH. } 


TREATY. Arabic ‘Ahd (see). The 
observance of treaties is onjoined in the 
Qur’in (Sirah viii 58; iz. 4); but if peace 
be made with alions for a specidod torm (e.g. 
ten years), and afterwards the Muslim leader 
hall perceive that it is most advantageous 
forthe Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew tho war, after 
giving the enemy duo notice. (ITidayah, vol. 
ii, p: 151; Arabic edition, vol. ii. p. 423.) 
he negotiations hetween John tho Ohris- 
ian princo of Ailah, ure an intoroating inci- 
dent in tho lifo of Muhammad, us indionting 
the spirit of Islam, inits early history, towards 
Christianity. In tho first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter .— 
“To John (Yahya), the soa oí Rübah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto you! Praise be to God, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not fiyht against you 
until [ receive an anewer to thie letter. Be- 
lieve, or else pay tribute (jizyah). Be obe- 
dient unto God and te His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of God's Apostle, and honour 
them, and clothe them with excellent vest- 
ments, and not with inferior raiment: Spe- 
cially honour Harig ibn Zaid, for aa long as 
my messengers are pleased, ao am I likewise. 
Yo know the tribute. If ye desire security 
by nea and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will ba dotended from ovory attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose Goc and His Apostle, I will not —— 
a single thing from you until I bave fought 
against you, aud havo slain your mon, and 
havo taken captive yoor women and childron. 
For, in truth, f am God's Apostle. Beliove in 
God and in His Apostle,as you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary; for truly he is the 
Word of God, and I believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble reaches 
you. I comménd this embassy to you. Givo 
to Harmalsh three measures of barley, for 
Harmaljah bath indeed interceded for you. As 
for mo, if jt were not ror the Lord and for this 
intercession, I-would-not bave sent any em- 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to faco with. my army. But now sub- 
mit to my ombassy, and God will be your 
protector, as well as Muhammad and all. his 
followers, This embassy doth consist of 
Shurahbil, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Harig ibn Zaid. Unto you is the protection 
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hopelessly with the bad.” 
Mahomet, vol. i., Intro. p. 


of God and of his Apostle. If you submit, 
then peace bo unto you, and convey the 


peoplo of Maqnab back to their. land.” 

Ú, on receipt of this message, John has- 
dened to Muhammad’s camp, where hé was 
received with kindness ; and having made sub- 
mission and baving agreed to pay tribute of 
800 dinars a year, the following treaty was 
ratified :— 


. being an emanation of the Essence of rath, 


“In the name of God, the Mereiful, the 
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Gracious. A treaty of Peace from God, and 
from Muhamuaad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Yahya ibn Ribah and unto the tribe of 
Ailab. For them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God apd tha seourity of Muhammad tho 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether thoy belong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to the sea-coast. Whoso breaketh 
this treaty, his wealth shal) not save him; 
it shall bo the fair prize of whosoever shall 
capture him. lt aball not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah fram going to the 
springs which they have hitherto used, nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. This is the wri- 
ting of Juhaica and Shurabbil by the command 
of the Apostle of God.” [rorgmaTion.] 


TRIBUTE. [JIHAD, JiZYAN, Taxa- 
TION, TREATY. } 


TRINITY. Arabic Taglig (215), 
“ Holy Trinity,” ag-Salitgu 'l-Agqdas (SUS) 
O23591). The references to the doctrine o! 
the Holy Trinity in the Qur'an ocour ir two 
Sarahs, both of them composed by Muham- 
mad towards the close of his career at al- 
Madinah. 

Sirah iv. 169: ‘Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not ‘ Three.’" 

Sarab v. 77: “They misbelieve who say, 
‘Verily God is the third of three.’ . . . The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only « prophet, 
--. and his mother. was a confessor ; they 
both ate food.” 

Sarah v. 116: “And when God aball esy, 
*O Jesus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind: Tako me and my mother as two 
Gods besides God ? ” 

Al-Baizawi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169, says, tho Ohristians made the Trinity 
consist of Allah, al-Afasih, and Maryam; and 
Jalålu 'd-din takos the samo view. Al- 
Baizawi, however, refers to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by some Ohrietians in his day. 
who explained it to be, Ab, Father, or tbe 
Essence of God; ën, Son, or tho Knowledge 
of — m —— —— oe ae of poe. 

In a work quoted in the t/u 'z- unun, 
entitled a Insáanu '-Këmil (written by tho 
Shaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Karim ibn Ibrabim sl- Jili, 
lived an. 767-811) it is said that when the 
Christians found that there was at tho oom- 
mencement of the Jayii the superscription 
N 5 wai pals i.e. ` In tho namo of, tho 

ather and Son,’ they took tho words in their 
natural meaning, sad thinking it ought to bo 
Ab, father, Umm, mothor, Jin, aon). un- 
derstood by Ab, the Spiris, by Umm, Mary, 
and by /bn, Jesus; and on thia socount they 
said, Saligu Suldgatin, i.e. : (Qod Is) the third 
of threw.’ (Surah v. 77.) But they did not 
s that by — ia meant God Most 

igh, by Umm, the Mahiyatu ‘l- Fig, or 
* Essence of Truth “ ( Quidditus — 
TL: the Book of (lod, which is called the 
uyidu l-Mutlay. or Absolute Ezi ; 


as it is implied in the words of the Qur’in. 


TROVES 


Sirah zili 9: ‘And with him is thè Usum 
'l-Kitéb, or the Mother of the Book.’ ” 

In the Ghiydgu 't-Lughat, in loco, it is said 
the Nazarenos (Nagdra) say there are three 
aganim, or principles, namely, wujitd (entity), 
Aaya! clite), and ‘t/m (knowlodge); and also Ab 
—— fbn (Son), and Aithu 'l-Quds (Holy 

pirit), [P01U, 7R808, SPIRIT. 

It is evident neither Muhammad nor 
his followers (either immediate or remote), 
hed any trae conception of the Catholic doc- 
srine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spfrit from the Trinity ie not strange, 
when we remembor that Muhanimad was 
under tho impression that the angel Gabriel 
was the Holy Ghost. 


As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one 
of soveral stumbling- blocks to the Muslim's 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refrain 
from qu Charles Kingeléy’s words ad- 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. fp. S11):— 

“They will say ‘ Thiee in one’ is cpntrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, ‘ That is 
yous ignorance. Every comparitive anato- 
mist wilt tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the most common, — the ee 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity in anity 
—— life in the same individual of every 
extradrdinary variety of case. That distinc- 
tion of persens with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoohmen properly called sub- 
stance) is to be met with in some thousand 
species of animals, e.g. all the compound 
volypes, end that the soundest physiologists, 

ke Huxley, are compelled to taik of these 
animals in metaphysic terms, just as para- 
doxical as, an@ almost {identical with, those 
of the theologian: Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con- 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of. multiplicity 
in y, analogous to that on which He has 
constructed so many ‘millions of His crea- 
tares. 

e * * e s 

“ But my heart demands tho Trinity, as 
muoh as my reason. I want to be suro that 
God oares lor ua, that God is our Father, 
that God bas interfered, opecs sacrificed 
Himeelf for us. I donot merely want to love 
Christ—a Obrist, some creation or emanation 
of God's—whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be different from God's. 
I want to love and honour the absolute, 
abysma] God Himadlf, and none other will 
satisfy me: and in the doctrine of Christ 
boing co-equal and co-eternal, sent by, sacri- 
fced by, His Father, that He might do His 
Father'e will, I findit and no puzzling texts, 
like those you quote, shall rob me ‘of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him.in whom we live, and 
move, and Bave our being.” 


TROVES. Arabic lugtah (4d). 
signifies property which a person finde on 
the ground, and taker away for the purpose 
of preserving it in tho mannor of a trust. A 
trove under ten dirhams must be advortisod 


TURBAN 64; 


for some days, ur as long aè he may desm 
edient: but if it exceed ten dirhams in 
value, ho must advertise it for a year. 

(Hamilton's Hidayat, vol. ii. p. 266.) 
ye). 


TRUMPET. Arabic pür (j 
Ascotding to the Qur'in, Sirah xxxix. 68, 
the t at the Day of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. “The trumpet shall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whont God pleases. Then ‘it shall 
be blown again, and, lo! thoy shall rise again 
and look on.” 

Al-Baisëwi says there will only be theso 
two blaste, but Traditioniste assert there will 
he threo. The blast of constérnation, the blast 
of examination, and the blast of resurrection, 
for an uccount of which, nee the article on 
RESURRECTION. 


TUBBA‘ (as). A tribe of Himya- 
rite Arabs, whose kings were called Tubba‘, 
or “ Successors,” and who are mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Sfrah xliv. 85; Are they better 
than the people of Tubda‘ and those before 
them? Verily, thoy were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 


TUHR( 8). Tho period of purity 


ina woman. [DIVOROM, PURIFICATION. 


TULALHAH (Seelb), A chief of 
the Banfi Asad, a warrior of note and in- 
fluence in Najd, who claimed to have e 
divine comntission in the dé¢ys of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Kbald 
under the Khalifate of Abf Bakr, and em- 
braced Islim. (Muir's Life of. Mahomet, 
vol. iv. p. 246.) 


TOR (jy). Chaldee ssn. (1) A 
moant. jer. the moont Denn snd in 
in the Qur'an, Sirah ii. 60: “ When we took 
& covenant (migag) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you” This 
is generally understood to mean Jéru Satna’, 
or Mount Sinai, but al-Baisiwi says it was 
Jabal Zubail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Kohk-t-Jir, or tho Mount of Tir. In 
Arnbia, the tame is given to the Modnt 
ee) A Soripture. 

he title of the tumd Sirah of the 
Qua 


TURBAN. Arabic ‘fmämah (Lea), 
Persian dastér (,.0); Hindastani 
payri (spS2). The turban, which 
consists of « stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable heigh and a long 


pieco of muslin, often an muth aş twenty-four 


yards in length, wound round it, ie amongst 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho- 
rity and honour, and it is held to be dis- 
respectful to stand in the presence of a 
person of respectability, or to worship (lod, 
with tbe head uncovered. Shaikhe and per- 
sons of religious pretensions weer green tur- 
bans. The Coptic Christiane in Egypt wear 
a tlue turban, having heen compelled to do 
so by an odict published in a.v. 1301. Ix 
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some parts of Islam, it is usual to set apart 
a Maulawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
_ placing a tarban on his head. | 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the head. 
dress known in the East as the turban. Ganon 


Oook, in the Speaker's — —— on Exodus ` 


xxviii. 4, 87, says the mtenepheth, or “ mitre” 
of the Hebrew. Bible, “according to. the de- 
rivation of the word, and from the statement 
in verse 89, was a twisted band of linen 
coiled into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original sonso closely answere, but which 
in modern usage would rather bo called a 
turban.” 
The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put- 
ting on the tzaniph or the. peer, “ bunnet,” in 
Ex. xxix. 9, Lev. vili. 13, is (rq dhavash, “to 


v 
bind round,” and would therefore indicate 
that even. in the earliest periods of Jewish his- 
tory the head-dresa was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Josephus’ account of the high prieat’s mitre 
is peculiar; he says ( Anfigusties, book fii, ch. 
vii. p. 8): “Its mako is such that it geenis to 
be a crown, being made of thick awathes, but 


TUWA 
the contexture is of linen, and it is doubled 


‘many times, and sewn together ; besides which, 


a piece. of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forebead and the seams of the swathes, which 
would otherwise ap indecently ; this ad- 
heres closely upon the solid part of-the head, 
and is thereto ao firmly fixed that it may not 
fall off daring the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.” | 

The varieties of turban worn in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tying up 
tho turban. In books written upon the sub- 
joat in Eastern languages, it is said that theru 
are not fower than a thousand methods of 
binding the turban. It is in the pecoliar 
method of tying on, and of ing this 
hoad-dress, that nos only tribal and roligious 
distinotions are seen, but oven poculiarities of 
disposition, The humility or pride, the virtue 
or vico, as woli as the social standing of tho 
individual, is supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the tyrban upon his head. 
And travellers in thé East can at once dis- 
tinguish the different races by their turbans. 
(press. |] 





MUSLIM TURMBANS. (A. F. Hole.) 


TURK. Arabic tark or turk (#,), 
pl. atrak. (1) A term applied by European 
writers to oxpress Mubamimadans of. all 
nationalitios. (See Book of Common Prayer, 
Colleet sor Good Frida * 

(2) An inhabitant of ‘urkomania, Turki- 
stan or Transoxania, ro named. from Tar, 
eldest son of Farfdin, to whom hia fatber 
gave it for au inheritanco. Also of those 
numerous racos of T'artars who elaim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turki 
chin, a Chincse Tartar. 

(8) A nativo of Euro or Asiatic 
Turkey.. Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengix Khan, took Baghdad a.v. 1258, and 
about forty years afterwards ‘Ugmin (Oth. 
wan) founded the ‘Ugmiani or Turk dynasty 


at Constantinople, ap. 1299. Hence Muham- 
maduns were known to the European Chris. 
tians as Turka. 

The word Turk is also —— nsed by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in 
general. The terms Zurk and Musubndn are 
employed interchangeably. [KtaLrrau.] 


TUWA (s+). A sacred valley 
mentioned in the Qur’én:— _ 

Sirah xx. 12: “O Moses! verily I am thy 
Lord. so take off thy sandals ; thou art in the 
— valley of Tuwi, and I have chosen 

ec. 

Sirah Ixxix. 16: “Has the story of Moses 
reuched you? when his Lord addressed him 
in the holy valley of Tuwa” 


‘UBADAH 


“*UBADAH IBN asŞÄMIT (Ihe 
solai} gò. One of the Anęsāra of 
sl-Madineh, who was afterwards employed 
by Abi Bakr to collect the scattered sen- 
tences of thə Qur'an. 


‘UBUDIYAH (Arey), [sravery]. 


at-UFUQU 'L-A'LA (pent sat). 
Lit. “The Loftiont Tract.” (1) The place in 
whioh it is anid Gabtiol was whon be taught 
Muhammad, seo Sfrab Iii. 7: “Ono mighty 
in power (Shadidu 'l-Quwa) taught him, en- 
dowed sound understanding, and ap- 
peared, he being in the loftiost tract.” 

@) According to the Safis, it is the highest 
spiri 

e, 


nl state a max can attain in the mystic 


UHNOKE (tpat). The Enoch of 
the Old Testament, su to be the Idria 
of the Qur’in. A full’ account of bhis per- 
sonage will be found in the article on ruris. 


UHUD (+1). Ohod. A billabout 
three miles distant ftom al-Madineb. and de- 
scribed: by Burokherdt as a rugged and 
almost insulated offshoot of tho great mouri- 
tain range. Oelobrated for the battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory gained over 
the Muslims by tho Quraish, a.n. 8. (Muir's 
Ife of Mahomet, new od. p. 266 segg.) 
‘[MUBAMW AD.) 


‘OJ (eye). The son of ‘Üg. A 
ant who is sald to have been born in the 
ys of Adam, and lived — the Deluge, 
as the water only caine up to his waist, and 
to have died in tho days of Moses, the great 


lawgiver having smitten him on the foot with 


his rod. He lived 8,500 years. (Ghiyesu 'U- 
Lughat, tn loco.) The Og of the Bible, con- 
cernipg whom poeta tar wrote a | book 
taken obhiefly from Rabbinic traditions. 
(Ewild, Gesch. i.. 806.) An apocryphal book 
‘of Og was condemned by Pope Gslasius. 
(Déo. vi. 18) 


UKAIDAR (,+5S\). The Christian 
chief of Damah, who was taken prisoner by 


Khalid, ag. 9. (Muir's Li/eof Mahomet, new ` 
ed, p. 458 _ m 


m the Traditions jt is said: “ Kh&lid toek 
Ukaidar prisoner because the Prophet for- 
bade killing bim. And the Trophies did net 
kill him, but mado peace with him, when ne 
Lead tho poll-tax” (Miskkat, book xvii. 
x. 


Sir W. Muir says he became a Muslim, 
bnt revolted after the death of Muhammad. 


UKAZ A. An annonl fair of 
twenty-one days, whioh was hald hetween at. 


‘the time could not alwaya 


| —— formal judges, 


: waa built ont 
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TASI and Nakhlah, and which. was opened on 
the first ‘day of the month of Zü 'l-Qa‘dah,. 
at the commencement of the three sscred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad. 
‘Mr. Btanléy Lane Poole says (Selections 
Jron’ the Kur-dn) :-- 
“Thero was one place where, above all 
others, the Kaseedehs (Qagidahs) of tho an- 
cient Arabs were recited: this was ‘Okddh 
(‘Ukax\. the Olympia of Arabia, where there 
was held a great annual Fair, to vhioh not 
merely the morchante of Mokka and tho 
south, but the poet-herucs of all the land re- 
sorted. The Fair of ‘Okddh wae hold during. 
the sacred montha,—a« sort of ‘God's Truce,’ 
when blood could not be shed without a vo- 
lation cf tbe ancient customs and faiths of 
the Bedawees. Thither went thé | ga cf 
rival clana, who had as often locked spoats 
as burled rbythmica) curses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the poetie contest, 
for those heroes who might meet there with 
énemies or blood-avenger4 are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their 8 were 
recited by a publio orator stb. their dictation. 
That these precautions and the sacredness of 
fasting evoked by the pointed perscealities of 
eoling evoke ° e onslities o 
rivals rs leading to 8 tray and bloodshed 
ie proved by recorded’ instances; but. such 
results. were uncommon, and 3s a rule thè. 
oustoros of the time and place were respected. 
In apibe of occasional hroils on the spot, and 
tho insting feuds which these poetio conteste 
must have excited, the Fair cf ‘Okadh was s 
grand institution. It served as a fecus tor 
the literature of all Arabis: everyene with 
any pretensions to poetic power came, anid if 
he could not himsolf gain the applause of tne 
assembled peopie, at least he could form ene 
of the critical audience on whose verdict 
rested the fame or the shame of every poet. 
The Fair of 'Okddh was a literary congress, 
baé with unbounded 
vence. It was here that the polished 
heroes of the desert détermined pciates of 
immar and prosody ; hero the seven Golden 
wero recited, altiough (slas for the 
— they were not afterwards 
‘ suspen on tho Kaabeh; and bare ʻea 
magical language, the language of the Hijaz, 
the .dialeots of Arabia, ana 
was made ready to tbo skilful hand of Mo- 
hammad, thes he might conquer the world 
with his Kar-4n 
. “The Feir ot ‘Okddh was not merely a 
cefitre of emiilation tor Arab poeta: it wis 
alto au annua] review of Bedawee virtues. 
It was there that the Arab nation once-a-year 
indpected itself, so to asy. and bro.ght forth 
and criticised its ideals of the noble and the 
banutifal in life and in poatyy. Per jl. was in 
poetry that the Arel--and fur that matte 
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each man all the world over—expressed his 
highest thoughte, and it was at 'Okédh that 
these thoughts were measured by the stan- 
dard of the Bedawee ideal The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard cf 


poetry that the Arabic language has ever 


reached: it also uphold the noblest idea ‘of 
life and duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed. 'Okddh was tho press, 
the stago, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Académio Francaise of the. Arab poople; and 
when, in his foar of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Kéys was to usher to: hell), Moham- 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 


Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 


new nation of Muslims; and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the places of the old pagan 
Arabs.” 


‘UKUOF (Se). Lit. `“ Remaining 
behind.” A term ased to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains constantly in the 
mosque. 


ULAMA’ (slo), pl. of “4lim. 
“Qne who knows; leatned; a soholar.” In 
this plural form tho word is used as the title 
of those hodies of learned doctors in Muham- 
madan divinity and Jaw, who, headed by their 
Shaikhu 'l-Islim, form tho theocratio element 
of the government in Muslim -ovountries, and 
who by their /atwas or decisions in questions 
touching private and public mattera of im- 

rtance, regulate the life of the Muhamma- 

community. Foremost in influence and 
authority are naturally reckoned the ‘Ulama’ 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifah, 
and of Makkah, the Holy City of Islam. Like 
the Ashab or Companions of the Prophet 
under his immediate successors, they cor- 
respond in a certain measure to what wo 
would call tho representative system of our 
modorn constitutions, in partially limiting 


and checking the autocratism of an other- . 


wise absolute Oriental ruler. 
ULUHIYAH (Sem St). “ Divinity ; 


godhead ” 

ULO 'L-AZM (wal gl). “The 
Possessors of Oonstancy.” title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur’dn, said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, joer Job, Moses, Jesus, end 
Muhammad. (Vide Ghiyagu '!-Lughat.) See 
Strah xivi. 84: “Then be thou constant, 
as the Apostles endowed with a purpose 
were constant, and hasten not on.” 


— UMANA’ (Aut), pl. of amin. 
“ Faithful Ones.” A title given by the Sifis 
to those pious persons who do not make their 
religious experien¢des known. 
known also as the Malamatiyah, or those 
who are willing te undergo misrepresention 
rather than boast of thuir piety. 


‘UMAR ( yor) IBN au-KHATTAB. 
(Omar) the second Khalifah, who succecded 
Aba Bakr, a.H. 18 (a.D. 684), and was asaus- 
sinated by Firos, 2 Persian elave, 1.4. 23 


They aro 


UMAR 


(A.D. 644), after a prosperous ie of ten 
years. His conversion to Islim took place in 


the sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, snd 
the Prophet took ‘Umar’s daughter Hafsah 
as his third wife. 

‘Umar is eminent amongst the early 
Khalifabe for having chiefly contributed 
to tho spread of Islim. Under him the 
great generals, Abi ‘Ubaidah, Khbilid ibn 
al-Walid, Yazid, drove the Greeks out of 
Syria and Phouioia; Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqis. 
Qaya’ah, Nu‘min, gompleted the conquest of 
the two-‘Irigs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire ; ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ag (commonly 
called Amru) subdued Egypt- and part of the 
Libyan coast, after haviog, as commander in 
Palestine, prepared by hia victories and a 
severo siego, the surrender’ of Jernsalem 
JERUSALEM] into the Khalifah’s own bands. 
‘Umar's' nanie is, moreover, intimately oon- 
nected with the history of Islim, ky the 
initiatory and important share which he togk 
in the first collection of the Qur’én, ander 
Aba Bakr, by the official introduction of the 
Muhammadan era of tho Hijrah, and by the 
first organisation of the diw@n, or civil list of 
the Mubammadans. The two former subjects 
have been treated of in this Dictionary in their 

roper places; the third institution, which 
[aid the fonndation to the marvellous suo- 
cosses of the Muslim arme under this and 
the succeeding Governments, is ably oxplained 
in the following extract from Bir. W. Muir's 
Annals of the Early Caliphate :— ` 

“ The Arabian nation was the champion of. 
Islam, and to fight ite battles every Arab 
was jealously reserved. He must be the 
soldier, and notbing else, He might not 
settle down in any conqaered provinco as oul- 
tivator of the soil; and for merchandise or 
other lahour, a busy warlike ijfe offered but 
little leisure. Neither was ¢ any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered 
land, and captive natives served them. Of 
the booty takon in war, four parte were dis- 
tributed to the army in the fiold; the fifth 
was reserved for the State; and even thst, 
after discharging public obligations, was 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But.in the Caliphate of Omar, the apoil of 
Syria and of Persia .began in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
where it was distributed almost as soon as 
received. What was easy in small beginnings, 
by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task, And there began, 
also, to arise now sources of revenue in the 
land assessment, and the poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil-and 
military charges, had to be accounted for to 
the Oentral Government; the surplus being, 
like the royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. 

“ At length, in the second or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that tho dis- 
tribution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of the oom- 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 


‘UMAR 


upon a rule of precedence befitting the mili- 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 


For this end three points only were con- ` 


sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
widows of Mahomet, ‘Mothers of the Faith- 
fal,’ took the precedence with an anhual 
allowance of 10, pieces each; and all his 
kinsmen wore with a corros — liberality 
rovided for. ‘The famous Three undred of 
ir had 6,000 each ; 
(Hudaibiyah) and the of the Tree, gave 
a claim to 4,000; such as took part iu quell- 
ing the Rebellion (intmediately after Muham- 
mad's death), had 8,000; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Irâo, as well 
as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000 ; those 
taking the fleld after the actions of Oddostya 
and the. Yermftk, 1,000. Warriors of distino- 
tion received an extra grant of 600. And so 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest lovies. 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tent* 
of a man’s share. Wives, widows, and chil- 
dren ad each their proper stipend; and in 
tbe register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the title to be entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rieng with advancing 
age to itè proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 


+ @ @ ` 2 ® 
“The Arabian aristocracy thus created 


was recognised by the whole Moslem world. ` 


The rank and stipend now assigned descended 
in the direct line of birth. Evén rewarda 
pue for apecial gallantry in the flold wore 
erltable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army of the Caliphate. 


“To carry out this vast d a register 
aed to be drawn and kept: up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to a stipend from 
the State—in other words, of the whole Arab 
vace employed in the interests of Islam. 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
but a heroulean task for the hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families ere stréamivg forth from the 
— who, by the nine 
in mee of polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidly. Bat the. teak was simplified by 
the strictly tribal. compogition and dispo- 
altion of the forocs. en of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together; and the 
several corps and brigades being thus terri- 
torlally arranged in clans, the Register as- 
sumed tho same form.. Every soul wás 


entered under the stock and tribe and class 


whose lineage it claimed. And to this èx- 
haustive classification we owe in great mea- 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions. of Arabia before Islam. The 
— itself, as well an the office for ite 
maintenance and for pensionary account was 


resence at Hodeibia’ 


Nor were the households . 
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called the Dew&n (Diwan), or Department of 
the Exchequer.” (Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, London, 1888, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islam, that the reign of 
Aba Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of ‘Umar. 
Daring the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad's death, when three false pro- 
phets and a prophetess gathered inoreasing 
numbers round their rebellious standards, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe after tribe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and whén al- 
Madinah itself was repeatedly threatened by 
hostile invasions: of the neighbouring ¢lans 
it needed all the spirit of couipromise and 
conéiliation which blended in Abid Bakr's 


` ehorácter with penétrating shtowdness and | 
dauntless -coar 


age, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim.commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surronnding it on every side. 
‘Umar's irrepressible impetuosity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than good, .while, on the other hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Aba 
Bakr’s wise and temporising politics, taught 
him to temper his own impulsos of bold en- 
terprise with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the réponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. 

The original violent bent of Umar’s nature 
ia forcibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told in various traditions. 
In his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and pérsecuted Muham- 
mac as.a dangerous innovator, who had 
como to lead bis people astray, and to sow 
discord botwoen thém. Infarlated at’ some. 
fresh succoss of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when he met 
his kinsman, Nu‘ fbn ‘Abdi ‘lib, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked. 
him: “ Whither goest thou, and what js th: 
iritent?” “I seek Muhammad,” was “Umars 
reply, “and I will slay him; he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured our ancestors.” 
“Passion blinds thee,” retorted Nu‘aim; 
‘¢ knoweet thou not that, if thoa killest Mu- 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Hiashimites and the Bani Muttalib 
upon thy head? Better far it would be for 
thee, to heed the wellare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who have forsworn their: ances- 
tral religion.” “And who are they,” asked 
‘Umar. “Thy brother-in-law, Said ibn 
Zaid, and Fajimah, thy very own sister,” 
anéwered Nu‘aim. 

Forthwith the incensed man hurried on to 
the house of the culprits. Hore Khabbab itn 
al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Méhammad, . 
the’ same who had made them acquainted 
with his teavhing and won them over to 
Islám wnkhown to ‘Umar, was reading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 


' Qur'än. When he hoard tUmar coming, ho 


concealed himself, and Fiatimah tried to | 
hide: the manuscript in the bosom ‘of her 
dress. On entering, ‘Umar asked: “ What . 
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have you been reading just now? 1 heard 


your voicea!” “ Nothing,” she replied, ‘thou | let him know that tho Lord liv 


art mistaken.” ‘You have been reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the sect of Muhammad.” With these words 
he threw himself upon hie brother-in-law, and 
struck him. Fatimah rushed in between 
thera. Both husband and wife boldly con- 
fessed: “Yes, we are Muslims; we helieve 
that there is no god but God, and that Mu- 
bammad is his sent one; kill -ae, if thou 
wilt.” . 

No‘ sooner had ‘Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which be had inflicted ‘on his 
sister, than shame for his own’ unmanly act, 
coupled with admiration of thoir courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of bis feelings, He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after his solemn pro-. 
mise not to dostroy it, tho fraginont was 
handed over to him, he read :-— 


“Not to sadden thee have We sent down 
this Quy’an to thee, 

But as á warning for him who feareth; 
A missive from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty hoavens, u 
The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 

throne ! 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever isin the earth, and whatso- 
ovor is betwoen them both, and what- 
aoever is beneath the humid soil t 

And thou neodest not raise thy voloe in 
prayer: Ho verily knowoth the secret 
whisper, and the yot more hidden! 

God! there is no God but Him! Moat 
excellent Hie titles!” 

(Strab xx, 1~7.) 


“ How nobly said and how sublimo!” ox- 


claimed ‘Umar, whon he had read the’ pas- 


wage. Thereupon Khabbab camo forth from 
Lis plavy of concealmont, and summoned bin 


to testify to the teaching of Muhammad.. 


‘Umar asked where Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his professiqn of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 


enceforth ‘Umar remained attached to - 


the person pf Mubammad with the moat 
devoted friondship, and embraced the canse 
of Jelim with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We find ‘Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad's death. nnable at first to grasp 
the reality of the fact. When the news was 
imparted to him, Le oxclaimed wildly before 
the assembly of the faithf{ui: The bro het 
is not-dead ; he has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mugbirah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken —“ Thon licst !” he cried, 
“the Prophet of the Lord aball not die, until 
he have rooted unt every hypocrite and unbe- 
liever” At this point Abi Bakr quoted the 
verses of the Qur'an, revealed aftor .the 
defcat at Uhud: “ Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle; verily the other apostles 


have gone beforo him. What then! If he- 


were to.die-or be killed, would you turn back 
vu your heels?” And he added the memo- 
rable appeal; “ Let him then know, whoescever 
worship.peth Muliammad, that Muhammad in- 


excelled. in eyery quality 
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deed is dead; but whoso worshippeth God 
and doth 
not die.” 

Then, ani only then, on hearing those 
words, spoken by the book, as if be had never 
heard them before, the truth burst upon 
‘Umar with orusbing force. “By the Lord,” 
he-would tell in later days,“ it was so that 
when I heatd Ab Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dro down, agd I knew of n certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was dead. 

Tho paramount ascendency which Muham- 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
‘Umar, could not fail to aoften bis passionate 
and vehement nature, and to t -him to 
thosd babits of avlf-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
oharactor of a. good rulor. If it was an so 
of wise furesight on the part of Muham 
to designate, at the approach of death, tho 
older and sedater Abi r ay his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the public 
prayers during his last illness, he could at 
the same time feel gssured that ‘Umar, far 
from contesting the choice of bis dying 
friend, would respect it and make it respected 
against eny defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. Bat it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Aba 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of his own pyccessor upon ‘Umar. It 
is relntod that, feeling his end to be near, and 
willing to fortify hie own conviction by the 
sense of others; he first consulted ‘Abdu r- 
Rahman, the son of ‘Auf, who eed ‘Umar 
‘as the fittest man, but withal inclined to be 
severe.” “ Which,” responded the dying Kha- 
lifah, “ is because he saw me aoft and tender- 
bearted, when himeelf the Master, he will 
forego much of what thou.gayost. J have 
watchod bim narrowly. If I wore angry with 
ouo, hy would intercedo in his Lohalf ; if over- 
lenient, then be would be severe.” ‘Uamin, 
too, confirmed Abé Bakr’s choice. ‘ What is 
hidden of “Umar,” he said, “is better than 
that which doth sppear. There is not his 
equal amongst us al 

And ao it was: as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above: his fellow-men, so he 
required in an 
imposing ‘commander of the Faithfal (Amir 
al-Mu'minin), this being the title which he 
adopted in preference to the more cnmber- 
some of “ Suocassor of the Apostle of God” 

lifatp ’r-Rasili 'llàh). fe Des outside 


‘the soope of the present work to givo a com- 


plete biography of ‘Umar, and we. must refer 


_ the reader who should wish te make himself 


acquainted, with it, to the above-quoted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muir, Annals of 
the Early Caliphate. Our less ambitious 
ohject here has merely been to sketch, as it 
were, ina few salicut traits culled from- it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islim, was second only to Muhammad hin- 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and. possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, he was impartial, skilfyl, and fortu- 
nate in tho choice of his military and civil 
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— and had learnt tó temper severity 
with clemeuoy and wiee forbearance. While 
it was he who, in his earlier days, after the 
battle of Badr, had advised that the prisoners 
should all be put.to death, his later resent- 
ment against Khalid, with whove name tho 
erael fate of Malik ibn Nuwairah and the 
gory tale of the “ River of Blood ” are linked 


history, on the contrary, took. rise in- 


Khilid's unscrapatous and sayage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intolerande 
of some of th» Muslim captains is favourably 
Gooptraatod with ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
Christianised Arab tribe of the Banfi Tagh- 
‘lib. : They had tendered their submission to 


Walid ibn ‘Uqbah, who, solicitous for the 


adhesion to Islam of thja great arid. faraonus 
race, pressed thenr with some rigonr to ab- 
jure. their ancient feith. ‘Tmar was much 
‘displeased at this— Leave them,” hé wrote, 
“in the profession of the Gospel. Jt is only 


within the hounds of tho peninsula, where 


ate the Holy Places, that ño polytheist tribé 
is permitted to remain.” Walid was ronfoved 
ftom his command; and it was enjoined on 
hig successor to stipulato only that the ustal 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe shoald be hindered from embracing 
Telfm, and that thé children should not be 
edacated in the Christan faith. Tho last 
condition oan only have been meant as a 
nominal indication of the supremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Ban Tagblib continuing in the profes- 
sion of Christianity under the next two dy- 
nasties and even later. Tho tribe, deemi 
in Its pride the payment of tribute (jaz 
an indignity, sent a deputation to tho Kha- 
lifeh, declaring their willingness to pay the 
tax if only it wore levied under the same 
name as that taken from the Muslims. ‘Umar 
evinced his liberality by allowing the conces- 
sion; and so the Band Tagbiib enjoyed tho 
singular privilege of being assessed ag Ohris- 
aa ata “ — eee Cat — of 
ng jatyah, the obnoxious o of subju- 
—— ir W. Muir, Annals, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of ‘Umar’s oha- 
ractor had been mellowed in the achool of 
life and in close communion with Muham- 
mad and Abd Bakr, s0 tho samo influences, 
together with the responsibilities of his posi- 
Hon, tended to blend his natural boldness and 
— with pradenco and cytitiousness. 
While his captains in Syria and the ‘Iriq 
were continua arging m to push on his 
conquests ta the north and east, he would 
not allow any advance to be ventured upon, 
before the Mnslim rnle in the occupied pro- 
vinces was woll established and firmly conso- 
lidated. In like manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, aver after an expedi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red Séa in 
‘the seventh year of his reign had met with a 
signa) disaster; and ho was counteninced in 
thi¢ aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring genorat than ‘Amr, son of 
"A. who, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to him :— 
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great ships look but tiny specks; there is 
nought sa the heavens above and the . 
waters beneath. Trust it litéle, fear it much. 


. Man st sea is an insect floating ona splinter; ` 


if the splinter break, the insect perisheth.” 
When the wily ‘Amr wished to raise hia 
le in the estimation of the tiana, 
© had a feast prepared of slaughtered 
camels, after the onin fashion; and tho 
ryptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast, Next day he commanded p 
éumptuous banquet to set before them, 

with all the dainties of the Egyptian table 
and hore «gain the warriors fell.to with equal 
zest... On the third day, thero was a grand 
pèrade of all the troops in battle array, snd 
the people flocked to see it. Then ‘Amr. 
addressed them, saying: ‘‘The first day's. 
entertainment was to let you see the plain 
ind-simplé manher of our life at home; the 
sedond, to show you that we oan not the less 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter; 
aud yet retain, as ye see. in the spectacle here 


eae you, oar martial vigour notwithstand- 


ng.” 
‘Amr gained. bie end, for the Uopts retired, 
ng one to the other, “ See yo not that the 
Arabs have but to raise thelr heel upon us 
and it js enough!" ‘Umat was delighted 
with bis Heutenartt’s device, and sald of. him, 
“Of a truth itis on wisdom and resolve, as 
well as on mere force, that the success of 
warfare doth depend.” 

But, at the saine time, ‘Umar was much too 
thoughtfaol-and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise the danger for the future of Islam, whioh 
was lurking in this suddon acquisition of an- 
measured riches. On one cocasion, when he 
wás about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, he was seen to weep. ‘“‘ What,” 
it was, said to him, “a time of joy and thank- 
fulness, and thou sheddest tears.” “Yea,” 
replied the simple-minded Khalifah, ‘it is 
not for this I weep; but I foreece that the 
wealth which the Lord heth beatowed upon 
us will become ® spring of worldliness and 
envy, and in the ond a calamity to my 
peop 0.” 

oreover, the lnzury and ontentation which 
was thus ehgendered in the onri¢hed leade 
wae utterly repulsive to his own tragal 
habits and homely nature. On hia first visit 
to Syria, Aba ‘Ubaidab, Yasid, and Khalid, 
met him in state to welcome him. A bril- 
Hant cavalcade, robed in Syrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned, they 
aodo forth as he approached. At the sight of 
all their tinery, Umar's epirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather- 
ing a handful of gravel, flung it at the asto- 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt}” he cried; “is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me? 
Alle - thus in the space of two short 
years | bade had it been after.two bun- 
dred, yp would have deserved to be degraded.” 

This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly oapti- 
vating feature in ‘Umar’s character. We see | 


“The sea is a boundless expanse, whereou | in our mind's eye the mighty mover of armies, 
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at the tine when the destinies of Islam wore 
trembling in the balance on the battle-fleld of 
Qadisiyah, issuing on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning, if perchance 
he might meot somo messengor from the 
scone of combat. At last a courier arrived 
outside the city, who to ‘Umar's question re- 

lies shortly, ‘The Lord has discomfited the 

ersian host.” Unrecognised, ‘(mar followed 
the messenger, loading the camel, and with 
his long strides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animul, to gloan from him the 


outline of the great battle. When they on- 


tered al-Madinah, the people crowded round 
the Khalifah, saluting him, and hearing the 
bappy news, wished him joy of the triumph. 
Tha courier, abashed, cried out, “O Oom- 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thou not 
tell me?” but his mind was instantly sot at 
rost by the Khalifgh’s kindly answer: “ It is 
well, my brother.” 

Qr we may fancy him perambulatirg, whip 
in hand, the streets and markets of al-AMadi- 
nah, ready tv punish the offenders on the 
spot, may be his own son aud his boon vom- 

anions, who had indulged in the use of wine, 

or on this head ‘Umar did not brook plea- 
santry. When news of some arch-transgressors 
on this score was sent from Damascus, and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the law was olaimod for them on tho ploa of 
their exalted position and military merits, be 
wrote back: “ Gathor an assembly and bring 
them forth. Thon ask, Js wine lawful, or ts 
it forbidden? If thoy say forbidden, lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them; if they say ¿au- 
ful, then behead them every one.” The 
punishment, if inflicted by ‘Umar's own hand, 
was telling, for it became a proverb: 
- ‘Umar’s whip ia more terrible than another's 
sword. ; 

Or, again, with the yrpan of repontance o 
the well-chastised offeuder still ringing in 
our ears, We may watch the same ‘Umar, ag 
journeying in Arabia in the year of famine, 

@ comes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her bungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot. Ho hurries to 
the next village, procures bread and meat, 
Alls the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Suoh a man was ‘Umar, the great Khali- 
fah, bravo, wise, pious. -No litter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words :—“ It had gone hard with my soul, if 
T had not been a Muslim.” [pamasous, JERU- 
SALEM, JIHAD, MUHAMMAD. 

(The Editor is indebted to Dr. Steingass, 
the learned ‘author of the English-Arabic 
Dietionary, av. 1882, and Arabjc-Buglish 
Dictionary, A.D. 1884 (W. H. Allen & Oo., 
Liondon), for this roview of ‘Umar’s infiuence 
on the Muslim roligion.) 


UMM (¢\), pl. ummat, ummahat. 
“Mother.” Heb. ON én. A word which 
frequently occurs in combination with other 
words, e.g. Ummu 'l-Qurd, “the mother of 
villages” the metropolis Makkah, Ummu 't- 
‘Ulim, “the mother of sciences,” gramuuay. 


UMMU 'L-MU MININ 
UMMAH (č). Heb. TON ummāk. 


A people, a nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qar’an. 
Ummatu Ibrahim, the people of Abraham. 
Ommasu ‘fsa, the people of Jesps. 
Ummatu Muhammad, the peoplo of Mubanm- 


mad. 
UMMI (51). The title assumed 
by. Muhammad, and which occars Ün the 


Qor’an, Sirah viii. 156: Who shali follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (an- Nabi 
‘l-ummi)”; and in the 158th verse of the 
same Siirah. 

Commentators are uot agreed as to the 
derivation ot this word, the following are the 
three most common derivations of it :— 

(1) From (Jam, “ mothor,” i.e. one just as 
he came from his mother’s womb. 

(2) Fron Ummuh, “ people,” t.¢. a gentile, 
one who was ignorant ; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad's ignorance. 

(3) From Ummu ‘l-qurd, “the mother of 
villages,” ú name given to Makkah; ¢e. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise the elegance of the Qur’in into a 
miracle. | 


UMMU HABIBAH (Are pl). One 
of Mohammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of Aba Safy&n, and the widow of ‘Ubaidu’llah, 
one of the “ Four Inquirers,” who, after emi- 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 

hristianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 


UMMU KULSUM (ps5 pl). The 
youngest daughter of avad, by his 
wife Khadijah, She had been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibah, son of Abd Lahab, but 
separated from him and beeame, after the 
death of her sister Ruqaiyah, the second wife 
of ‘Ugman, the later Khalifah. She died a 
year or two before: Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to aay be so dearly loved 
‘Ugmin, that had there boen a third daughter, 
* would have given hor. also in marriage to 
im. 


UMMU 'L-KITAB (450 pl). Lit. 
“The Mother of the Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadig to the first 
Sirah of the Qur'an. ` 

(2) In the Sfratn Abii ‘Imran (lii.) 5, it is 
used for the Qur'an itself. 

(8) In the Sdratu — ii.) 89, it seems 
to be. applied to the preserved tablet, on which 
were written the decyees of God and the fate 
of overy haman being. 


UMMU’L-MU’MININ (yer t f ; 
* À mother of the Faithful” — 2: 
English authors restrict either to the Pro- 
phet’s wife Khadijah, or to ‘Ayiahah; but itis 
a title applied to each of the wives of Maham- 
inad. Ohrin, Sürah xxxiii. 6; “ His wires 
are their mothers.” 


UMMU 'L-QURA 


UMMU 'L-QURA (cst pt). Lit. 
$ Mother of ie (oat — to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. 


UMMU 'L-WALAD (3p A). A 
term used in Muhammadan law for a fomale 
slave who has barne a child lo her manter, 
and who is consequently free at hie death. 
rsuaverr.) 


_UMMU SALMAH (LL. A). One 
of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
‘Abd Salmah, to whom she had borne several 
obildren. Abd Salmah wás killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad marriod hie widow four months 
afterwards. 


‘UMRA (cess). A life grant, or 


interest in anything, e.g. if the proprietor of a. 


house says to another, This is yours as long 
as you live.” 


‘UMRAH (8 A Lesser Pilgri- 
: magt: or a visitation to the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, witb the coremonies of encompassing 
the Ka‘bah and ranning between al-Marwah 
and ag-Safé, but omitting R sacrifices, &c. It 
{a & moritoriour aot, but it bas not tho sup- 
posed merit of the Hajj or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
eighth. ninth, and tenth days of the month 
ZO 'l-Hijjah, those boing the days of the Hajj 
or Greater Pilgrimage. [nags.] 


UMOMIYAH (Jeet), “ Mater- 
ae A term used in Muslim law. (Hidé- 
gaa, vol. iii. p. 417.) 


UNBELIEVERS. There are seve- 


ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievors in the mission of Muhammad, 


C.9. :— 
1 Kafir ( y's), One who hidés the truth. A 
torm generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Chris 

Mushrik: (aye) , One who gives com: 

nions to God. Believers in the Blessed 

riniby are so called. The term is also applied 
by the Wabbibie to any Muslim who observes 
ceromonies which sre not clearly enjoined in 
the precopts of the Muslim religion, as visit- 
ing sfitines, &c. 

Mutbid (Jale), One who has deviated 
from the truth. 

Murtadd (35 ye), An apostate from Islim. 

Dahri (sho) An Atheist. 

(For further explanations, refer to the words 


in their places.) 


UNCLEAN MEATS. (roop.] 

UNCLEANNESS. [rurirication.] 

UNITY OF GOD. [ravutp.] 

UNLAWFUL. Arabic harâm (p>). 
[Lw] 

UQAB (~ue), A black eagle. 
A celebrated standard belonging to Mubam- 


mad. (Seo Hayätu l-Quitb, p. 88, Merrick's 
edition. (#raupanos. | 
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‘UQBA (dele). Lit. “End.” A 


reward or punishment. Hence used to ex- 
ees the life to come either of good or evil. 
PARADISE, HELL.) 


‘UQBAH (48) IBN ‘AMIR at- 
JUHANI. A Oompanion of great celebrity. 
He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, A.R. 58. ' 


UQNOM (ep3), pl. agānīm. Ac- 
cording to Muslim lexicographers, ít is,“ a 
word which means the root or principle of a | 
thing, and, according to the Nasdri (Nasza- 
renes), there are three Aq&inim, namely, 

šad (entity or substance), hayat (life), and 
‘ilm (knowledge); and aldo, Ab (Father), Jin ` 
(Bon), and Ruhu 'l-Quds (Holy Spirit); and 
it is aléo Lhe name of a book 'amorigst the 
Nasarenes which treats of these three. (See 
Chiyagu -Lubhdt, tn loco.) [TRintry.} 


‘UQUBAH (Ashe). ‘“ Punishment; 
chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 


- inflicted at the discretion of the magistrate. 


‘Uqibah shadidah is severe punishment ex- 
tending to death. [razrr.] 


at-‘UQOLU 'L-‘ASHARAH (Jyan 
i tall) Lit. “ The Ten Intelligences.” 

en angels who, according to the philoso- ` 
phers, were created by God in tho following 
manner: First, He created one angel; who 
then created one heaven and one angol, this 
second angel then croated a second heaven 
and a third angel; and so on until there 
were created nine heavens and ten angels. 


The tenth angol thon, by the order of Gi 


, 
created tho whole world. (See Ghsy4ga 'l. 
Lughat, in loco.) 

‘URS (use). (1) Marriage festi- 
vities, as distinguished from nikah, “the mar- 
riage ceremony.” [MARRIAGB. 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed at the anniversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or murshid. 


‘USHR (yte), pl. a‘tshér and 
‘ushttr. A tenth or tithe given to the Muslim 
State or Duattu 'I-AfGl. [BATTU 'L-MAL | 


‘USMAN (gute) IBN ‘AFFAN. 
The third Khalifah, who succeeded ‘Umar 
A.B. 38 (A.D. 643), and was slain by Muham- 
mad, son of Abi’ Bakr and other conspira- 
tors on the 18h of Zia ”-Hijjah, a:t. 85 
(June 17th, A.p. 656), aged ecighty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Muslims an Zit -Nirain, “The 
Possesaor of the Two Lights,” because he 
married two of the Prophct’s daughters, Ra- 
qsiyah and Ummu Kulgim. His chiof merit - 
with regard to the cause of Islim was the ` 
second and final revision of the sacred book, 
which he‘caused to be made, and of which an 
exhaustive account has beon given in our 
article on the Qur'an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin- 
guish tho reigns f tho firat four Khbslifahs 
ae founded on faith (dini), from: those of the 
later ones, as based on the world and ita 
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passions and vanities (dunyaw:), it must be 
admitted that worldly motives entered al- 
ready largely into the politics of ‘Ugmin and 
‘All, as contrasted with Aba Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Usman, by his’ weaknéss and nepotism, ‘Ali 
by holding aloof with culpable indifference, 
during tho protracted doath-struggle of his 
predecessor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vaoillating spirit, 
where:firmness of purpose was needed, gavo 
rieo to those fierce digeensions between rival 
religious and political partios, which led, for 
the time being, to the establishment of the 
Umaiyah dynasty, and eventually caused. the 
division of Islim into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shi‘ahs. 


USUL (Jy), pl. of agl. Lit. 
‘t Roota.” The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposed to ferū' 
(ey). ** branches,” a term used for Muham- 

adan law, civil, coremonial, and religious. 
The usul of Islam are universally held to be 
four : (1) sqa s O) The Hadis, (3) Ijmâ', 
and (4). Qiyds, torma which will be found ox- 
plained under their respective titles. 

‘Timu L Usúl is the science of interpreta- 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 


USURY. Arabic riba’ (y) A 
word which, like the Hebrew "fjg neshek, 


| * | 
includes a)l gain upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods. or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for 
thé loan of money or goods, were rigorously 
probibited : “ If thou lend fnoney to any of my 
people that is poor by thoe, thou shalt not 

» to him ae an usurer, neither shalt theu 
lay upon him usury.” ` 
“If thy brother be waxen poor... . take no 
usury of him or increaso: but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may Hve with thee, Thon 
shalt not give a thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy-victuals for increase,” (Le- 
yiticus xxv. 85-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur'an’ on the 
subject is given in Sarah ii. 276; “They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Day only as be ariseth, whom Satan 
has infected by his-touch. This for that they 
say, ‘Selling is only the like of naary, and 
yet God bash allowed selling and forbidden 
usory; and whosoever receiveth Mis admo- 
_ ition from bis Lord, and abstaineth from it, 

shall havé pore Jor the past and bis lot 

shall be with God. But they who return to 
usary, shall be given over to the Fire,— 
therein to ubido for ever,” 
2) Jn the Traditions, Mubgniniad is rolated 
to have said :— 

t Oursed bo the takor of usury, the yiror 
of usury, the writer of usury, and the witness 
of usury, for they are all equal.” 

“ Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, is of small advantage.” 
(Sabibu Muslim, Babu 'r- Riba’). 

(3) Riba’, inthe language of the law, signifies 
“an excess,” according to a legal standard of 
measurement or weight, in one of two homo- 


tity o 


(Exodus xxii. 26.) 


USURY 


"geneous articles (of weight or measurezhent of 


capecity) opposed to each othor in a contract 
of exchange, and -in which such excees is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on ons 
of the parties, without any réturn, that is, 
without anything being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley, for 
instance, in éxohange for one load of wheat, 
doas not conatitute usury, ainoo these articles 
are not homogeneous; and, vn the other hand, 
the sale of ten yards of cluth in exchange for 
five yards of sloth, is not usury, since al- 
though these articles be homogeneous, still 
they aro not estimable by weight or measure- 
ment of capacity. : 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, is 
occasioned (according to- most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rate, united with species, where, 
bowever, it must be observed, that rate, 
amongst the Musalmins, applies only to 
articles of weight or measurement uf capsa- 
city, and not to articles of longitudinal mea- 
surement, such as cloth, &c., or of tale, such 
as eggs, dates, walnuts, &c., when oxchanged 
from‘hand to hand. Aeh-Shafi'l maintams 
that usury takos placa gnly in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money, and accoiding 
to him, therefore, artigles of the last-mea- 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It ie, furthermore, to be observed. 
that superiority or inferiority in the guak 
has no effect in the establishment’ of the 
usury ; and hence it is lawful to sell a qnan- 

{the better sort of any article in ezr- 
change for àn equal quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where the qua- 
lities of an article of weight or measurement 
by capacity are not ascertained by somé 
known st d oí measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in. ez- 
ohange for two handíu]s, or two handfula for 


foar, because, in such csee, the measurement 


not having been made according to a legal 
standard, the superiority of measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken place, and, 
since the law has fixed no standard of mea- 


‘ sure’ beneath half a sã, any quantity lesa 


than such is considered equivalent to a 
handfal 

S Where the quality. of being weighable or 
measureable by capacity, and correspondence 


of species (being the causes of usury) both 


exist, the alation of inequakly or of sus- 
in — to a latare hario, are 
oth usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
eitber ‘one. measure of wheat in. exchange for 
twq measures,—or one moasure of wheat for 
one measure déliverable at as future period. 
If, on. tho contrary, esther of theese circam- 
stances exist (as in the sale of wheat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulate a 
superiority of rate, or the paymont at a 
futuro period. If, on the other hand, one S 
these circumstances only exist fas in the aa 
of wheat for barley, or the sale of one slave 
for another), then a su rity in the rate 
may legally be atipulated, but not a suspen- 
sion in the payment Thus ono measure oí 
wheat may lawfully be sold for two measures 
of barley, or one slave for two elaves: bat it 
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is not lawful to soll one measure of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payable at a future 
period; nor one siave for another, deliverable 
at s future period. 

According to the majority of doctors, overy- 
thing in which the nanrionsnens of ‘an excess 
has been established by the Prophet on the 
ground of measu. ement of capacity (such as 
wheat, barley, lates and salt), or on tha 
ground of weight(I'ke goldor silver), ia forever 
to be considered: a of that natnre, although 


mankind should forsake this mode of estima-— 


tion; becanse the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the moasurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet; and a 
superior court cannot yield to an inforior. 
Abi Yiisuf, however, is ef opinion that in all 
things 
altho in opposition to the ordinances of 
the Prophet; ‘or the ordinance of the Pro- 
het was founded on usage and practice of 
€ own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind ate to be 
regarded ; and as these are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance 
Usury cannot take place between a master 
and hia slave, becanse whatever is in the 
posscssion of the alavo is tho property of the 
toastor, so that no sale can possibly take 
place betweon them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded è fortiori. Nor oan it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostilo 
infidel in a hostile country, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet: ‘Thero is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in- 
fidel in a foreign land,” and on the furthor 
ground, that the property of a hostile infidel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
oseible, provided there be no deceit used. 
$ is otherwise with respect to a gsmmi, or 
protected slion, as his property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
has beon acccrded to him, and, theréfore, 
usury is as unlawful in hie oase as in that of 
a Muslim. Abü Yüsuf and ash-Shafi't con- 
ceive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
infidel, in a hostile ceuntry and that of a 


zimmi, and hence they hold, contrary to the- 


other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
Par also between «a Muslim and a hostile 
del in a foreign land. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It 1s 
recorded in the Mabsüf, however, that the 
evidence of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
` onno of hie — 00 in a notorious degree ; 

becanse man often make invalid von- 
tracts, and those are in some usu- 
riove. (Hidäyah, Grady’a edition, p. 862.) 


For furtber information on the subject of 


usury and for cases, illustrativo of the above- 
atated principles, eee Hiddyeh, Hamilton's 
translation, tol. ii, p: 489, 2 Grady's 
edition, p. 289 segg; the Durrw 'l- 

the Faléwé-i-' Alamgiri, in loco. 


USWAH, also ISWAH (e). 


“An example.” The word ocours the 


ctice or custom onght to prevail, ` 


Mukhtar ; 
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Qur’in, Sirah xxziii. 21: “Ye had in the 
Apostle of God a good example” (ugwatun 
Aasanatun). Ar-Raghib says it is the condi- 
tion in which a man is in respect ef another's 
imitating bim. 


UTERINE ata Sa. Arabic 
rawt ‘l-arkdm (plo 3) called by 
the English aayon distant. dred.” 

They are divided into four classes :— 

(1) Persons descended from the dooessed, 
how low soever, ¢.¢. the.children of daughters 
or of gon’s danghters. 

(2) Those from whom the deceased ia de- 
scended, how high soever, s.e. False grand- 
parents, in contradistinction from the Zrwe, o 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the deceased no female intervenes; a 
true grandmother, one betwoen whom and 
the deceased no false dfather intervenes. 

(8) Those descended from the parents of the 

eceased, how low soever, t.c. the daughters 
of full-brothere and of half-brothers (by the 
same father only), the children of hal 
brothers (by the same mother only), and . the 
children of sisters. 

(5 The children of the two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers of the deceased, tie ` 
father's half-brothers and sistors by the same 
motber only and their obildren; the de- 
ceased's paternal aunts and their obildren; 
maternal uncleg and aunts and their childronr ; 
the daughters of full paternal undles and 
half-paternal uncles by the same father only, 

Thie classification, however, does not ex 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan- 
guage of the law, are defined as those rela- 
tiona of = deceased person who are neither 
aharera nor realduarios, [INtINRITANOR. | 
Tbus, cousins who aro children of residuariss, 
but are not residuaries themselves (e.g. 

ternal uncles’ daughters) are distant kin- 

though not members of any of the foro- 
going,classes, or related through any member 
ef such a class. 

When the distant kindred suctdeed, in doꝛibo 
quenca of the absence of sharers and residna- 
ries, they are admitted accerding tu the order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par- 
ticular class it is a gepera! rule that a person 
nearer in degree sucoveds in preference to one 
more remote; ani,in all classes, if there be 


' several of an equa! -legree, the property goes 
equally among them if they are of the same 


eox. ere is, howcver, some disagreemen': 
as to cases in which persons — whom 
they are related fo the d are of 
diferent seaes or of different blood, and 
it ls maintained by Muhammad, againat 
Aba Yunuf. that regard must be bad 
partly to the ‘‘rootse” or intermediate rola 

lions. and not only td the “ branches,” 
o actaal claimants. Thus all are agreed 
that if w man leave a daughter's son snd 
a daughter's daughter male wûi 
have s double portion, for there ie no dif. 
ference of sex in the intermediate relatione ; 
but if share be a daughter's son’s daughter. 
and a daughter: daughter's son. it i» said 


| by Aba Yocnuf that the male will have a 
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double portion, on account of his sex; but by 
Muhammad, that the female, instead of the 
male, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father’s sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
of difforent brothers, they will take equally 
between them; but if there be a dauguter of 
« brother and a daughter of a half-brother by 
. the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing ; for naving rogard 
to the circumstances that a brother excludes 
« haif-brother by the father only, he considers 
tnat tuoro is nothing to be handed down to 
the descendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former. 

This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli- 
cation to the different clussesa of tho distant 
kindred, leads to curious rosults of a complex 
character,sooms to deserve a particular notice, 
as resting to » large extent on the principle 
of representation, whioh othorwizo is all but 


.VEILS. [pDz=#sss.] 


VESSELS. In the early days of 
Islam. there woro four kinds uf drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans on 
~ acevunt. of their bding used fur wino, namely, 
hantam ( )s à groen vessel; dubba (o), 
a largo gourd hollowed out; nagir ( yo), 
& cup mado from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muzaffat ), & vessel covered with a 


kind of black pitch, or the glutinous sub- 
stance with which tho bottom of beats aro 
payel, (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. i.) But, 
according to Muslim law, the vossela used by 
Christians and Jewa, and even by idolaters, 
aro lawful, but they musi bz ireo from the 
taste or smell of wine. 


VIGIL. Arabic ‘arafah (a ). The 
only Muhammadan festival which has a vigil 
is the ‘/du ’l-Azha, vi ‘ Feast of Sacrifice.” 
[DU 'K-AZILA,] 


VISITING THE SICK. Arabic 
‘iyddah (8c). An incumbent reli- 
gious duty enjoined by Muhammad on his 
. followers The following traditions illustrate 
his — on the subject (MüisAkat, book 
v. oh. L): — 

“ When a Muslim visita a siok brother, ho 
gathers the fruits of Paradiso from the time 
~ be leaves his home until he returns.” 

“If a Muslim visit a siok: person. and say 
soven timos, ‘I ask the Almighty God, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health.’ 
the prayer shall be granted, unless the ap- 
pointed time of his death hath surely come. 

‘“‘ Verily God will say at the Day of Reaur- 
rection, ‘QO sons of Adam! I was sick and ye 
did not visit me.’ And the sons of Adam will 





VOWS 


foreign to the Muhammadan law of inheri- 
tance. (A. Rumsey, Moohwamudan Law of 
Inheritance, p. 56; š ed Ameer Ali, Personal 
Law, p. 52, Durru 'l- Mukhtar, p. 878.) 


‘UZAIR (pyr). [szRa. ] 
UZHIYAH (xV). [sacrrFicr ] 
‘UZLAH — “ Retirement 


A terni used by the Süfis for as religious life 
of retirement from the world. 


‘UZR (j3). “An excuse.” 
legal term for a olaim or an objection. 


au-“UZZA (.s\). An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur'an. Sirah liii. 19: “What 
think ye then of al-Lat and al-‘Uzzi, -.4 
Manat, the third idol bosides.” According to 
Husain, it was an idol u£ the tribe of Ghata- 
fan. For a discussion on tho subjoot, see tho 
artiole on Lar. 


A 


V. 


say, ‘O our Dofender! how could we visit 
thoo, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness?’ And God will 
aay,‘ O men! did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and yon did not 
visit him? Do you not know that had you 
visitod that servant you would have met me 
thero?’” 

‘Ayiahab says: “ Whou any ono of us was 
aick, tho Prophet used to rub his hands upon 
the sick porson’s body, after whick he would 
say, ‘O Lord of muu! tako away this pain 
and givo ualth; for Thou art tho giver of 
health; thore is no houlth but thine, that 
health which loaveth no sickness.” 

“ When sny person complained of being out 
of ordur, or having a wound or sore, the Pro- 
phet would say, when passing hia fi over 
the part affected, ‘In the name of , tho 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle oi 
our mouth; wo have done this in order to re- 
roD tho sick to health, by permission of our 


VOWS. Arabic nagr (,), pl. nugér. 
Hob. N neder. They who fulfil their vows 


v 
are amongst those who drink of tho waters 
of Kafirin Paradise (Qur‘an, Sirah lxxvi. 7); 
and the non-performance of a vow is am 
Afishkat, book xiii. ch. xxii.), But the Pro- 
phet is relatod to have said, “Do not make a 
vow for it cannot altor fate; atill it dows ox- 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy.” 
The atonement for a vow which has been 
not performed ie the same ss for an oath 
namely, the freeing ofa slave or elothing ten 
pvor persons, or feeding tenipersons, or throc 
days taat. (Hidğyah. Arabie ed, vol. i. p. 
350.) [oara.] 
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WADAH (Jaws). Lit. “A thing 
put down.” The legal term for a deposit. 
(See Hamilton's Midayah, vol. ili. p. 259.) 


at-WADUD (3p). “Tho Loving 
One,” or “The Bolor ne.” One of the 
the ninety-nine special attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the Quran :— 

Strah xj. 92: “My Lord is Moeroifal and 
Loving.” 

Sirah Ixxxv 14: “He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving.” 
Al- Maliku 'l- Wadüd, the “ King of Love.” 


WAHDANIYAH (&Jie5), (1) A 
theological term for the doctrine ofthe Unity 
of G (2) The name of a sect of Sifie. 


(Con, simam, supi] 
WAHDATU 'L- WUJODIYAH 


&e baa). A pantheistic sect of 
(ire o — ——— ie God, and 


of the same essence. 
at-WAHHAB (Wy). “ The 


Bestower of gifts.” One of the ninety-nine 
apecial attributes of God. It occars in the 
Qar’in, «9. Sirah iif. 6: “Thou art He who 
bestoweth gifts.” 

WAHHABI (ys). A sect of 
Muslim revivaliste andad by Mahammad, 
son of ‘Abdn 'l-Wahhab, but as their oppo- 
nents could not call them Muhammadens, 
they have been distinguished by the name of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wabhabis. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu ‘l-Wahh&b was born 
at Ayinah ín Najd in a.p. 1691. Oarefally 
instractéd by bis father in the tenets of the 
Muslim {nith, acoording to the Hanbali sect, 
the strictest of the four groat schools of inter- 
pretation, the aon of ‘Abdu ‘l-Wahhiab deter- 
mined to increase hie knowledge by visiting 
the schools of Makkah, al-Basrah and Bagh- 
did. The libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the sealous student thorne ponderous folios 
ef tradition known aa the ‘six correct books,” 
and also gave him acess to numerous manu- 
seript volumes of Muslim law. Having per- 
formod th» pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
fatbor, und visited the Prophet's tomb ab al- 
Madinah, he remained at the latter place to 
ait at the feet of Shaikh ‘Abda ‘llth ibn Ibra- 
him, by whom he was carefully instructed in 
all the intricacies of the exegetical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris- 
prudence. . 

For some years he resided with his father 
at Horemelah, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, olaims tho honour of his hirth; but 
after hin father's doath, he returnad to hile 


native village, Ayinah, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu ‘l-Wahh&b had observed the laxitios 
and superstitions uf those who, whilst they 
professed to sccept the stern unbendi 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, ha 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Islám almost to breaking. Omens and nugu- 
ries, sacred shrines and richly ornamontod - 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and satins of the woalthy, all seemed to the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures from 


. the first principles of Islam, and unwarrant- 


able vonecssions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superetitions of the age. Having esrefully 
atadied the teaehinga of the Qur’’n and the 
aacrad triditions, ho chonght be had loarned 
to distinguish betwoen tho essontial sloments 
of Isjdm and its recent .admixturos, and now 
oats nore in the — of his childhood, he 

etermined to teach and to pro te noth 
but the “pure faith” as faid down by a 

recepie and practice of the Prophet hiwsolf. 

he Muslim world had departed from the 
worship o: the Unity, and had yidlded a 
blind allegiance to Walis, Pirs, and Saints, 
and all because the teachings of the sacred 
traditions bad beon neglocted for that of 
learned but ambitious toacbers. 

To accept any doctrine other than that of 
those “Companions” who received their in- 
structions from the Prophet's lips, was simply 
the blind Inading the blind; and, therefore, 
the Reformer, ref to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four: 
orthodox doctors,. determined to establish. 
the right of private judgment in the inter- 

rotation of thore twa great foundations of 
lam—the Qur'n and the Abadia. 

His feaching met with accoptanes, but his 
increasing influencé excited the opposition of 
the ruler of his district, and he was compelled 
to soek an asylum at Doraiah, under the pro- 
tection of Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud, a chief of 
considerable influence. The protection of the 
religious teacher was made ao pretext for 
more ambitious designe, and that which the 
zealous cleric had failed to «ccomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrior chief now 
sought to attain by the power of the swerd i 
and he thus established in his own person 
that Wahhabi dynasty which, after a che- 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
years, still exercises sv poworfal an influonce 
not only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Mubammadan oreed is pro: 
fessed. Like othor t men before 
him, the Chief of Deraiah strengthened his 
position by a matrimonial alliance, which 
united the intoreste of his own family with 
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that of che relormer. He married the 
daughter of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Wahhab, 
and she bocame the mother of the celebrated 
Wabhabi chief ‘Abdu 1-'Aziz, who, upon the 
death of bia fatuor (a.p. 1766), led the Wahb- 
hab: army to viotory, and sacceeded in push- 
ing his conquests tu the remotest corners of 
Arabia 

‘Abdu '1-‘Asiz was not only a bravo war- 
rior, put a pious Muslim, and it is suid vhat 
ha foll a viotin to the serupuloua rogularity 
with which he porformed bia devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Khurasin dagger into his side, just as ho 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Deraiah (A.p. 1809). 

But the great military champion of the 
roformed doctrinos was Sa‘nd, the eldest son 
of ‘Abda l--Aziz, who during the lifetime of 
hia father led the Wahhabi armies to vic- 
tory, and threatonod evon the canqnest of the 
witole Turkish empire. He is said to have 
heen a remarkably haudsome man, praised 
for bis wisdom in counso) and skill in war. 
Having wieldod the eword frum his youth (for 
he fought his firet battle when a lad of 
twelve), he was regarded by the wild Arabs 
of tho desert as a fit inatrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and mon from all 
parta ot Arabia flooked round bis stondard. 

Sa‘ud gainod sevoral dovisive vintorios over 
Sulahnin Pasha, and afborwards, with an 
army of 20,000 mon, marchod against Kar- 
bala’, the famed city of tho East, which con- 
teins the tombe of the Shi‘ah Khalifahs. 
The city was entered with the Wabhabi ory, 
“Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to.(iod,” and evory vostige of 
eupposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-Husain’s témb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was gruund to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous dovotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of tho sacred 
shrines, served to replenish the impoverished 
exchequer of the Wshhabi chief. 

The following yoar the fanatical army 
effected the conquost of Makkah, and, on tho 
27th April 1808, Sa‘ud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of the Ka‘bah. The 
sanctity of tho placo snbdued the barbarous 
apirit of the conquerors, and not the slightest 
excesses Were committed against the pooplo. 
The stern principles of the reformed doc- 
triues were, however, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipas were col- 
lected, rosanes and amulets were forcibly 
taken from the devotees, silk and satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into the 
one hoterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infuriated reformers. So strong was tho fool- 
ing against the pipos, and 80 nocoasary did a 
public example soon to be, that a rospect- 
able lady, wheae dolinquency had woll nigh 
escaped the vigilant eye uf the Mubtasib, was 
seized and placed on an ass, with @ green 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded 
through the public streets—a terrible warn- 
ing tu all of her sex who may bv inclined to 
indulge in forbidden luxuries. When the 
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usual hours of prayer arrivsd, the myrmidons 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to their 
devotions. The mosques were filled. Never 
siuce the days of the Prophet bad the sacred 
city witnessed so mucl: picty and devotion. 
Net one pipe, not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to be seon in tho stroets or found in the 
houses, and the wholo population of Makkah 
prostrate themsvuives at least five times 
a day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with Bdelity, Sa'ud hastened 
to convey the news of his success to the 
Sultay of Tarkoy in the following obzerao: 
teristic letter :— 

‘““Sa‘ud to Ssalim.—! entered Makkah on 
the fourth day of Muharram in the 1218th 
year of tho Hijrah. I kopt peace towards 
the inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatrously worshipped. l abolished 
all taxes except those roquired by the law. 
1 voutirmed the Qazi whom you had ap- 

inted ayroeably to tho commande of the 

rophet ef God. I dosire that you will give 
orders to the rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacrod city with the 
Mabmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli- 
gion is nut profited by thesethings. May the 
ce and blessing of God be with you.” 
Panai] 

Boluru ihe closo of the yeur, al-Madinah 
was added ta the Wahhabi ounquests, and eo 
thoroughly did Sa'ud carry out the work of 
reform, that oven the Hajrah, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape Ite 
richly ornamented dome was dostroyed, and 
the curtain which covered the Prophet's 

avo would have been removed, had not the 

ader of the Faithful been warned in his 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri- 
lege. [puskan] 

For nine years did the Wahbabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and sv strong was tho ition 
occupied by the Wahhbšbi army, and so ra- 
pidly did Wabhabi opinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worat fears for the safoty of 
hjs empire. ‘Ali Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhëbi movement; 
and eventually, Makkah and ul-Madinab 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the desth of Sa‘ud (a vp. 1814), his 
son, ‘Abdu ‘llah, became the Leader of the 
Faithful He was oven more distinguished 
than his father for onal bravery, bat he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was eo 
unas: for one called upon to lead the un- 

isciplined nomadic tribes ‘of the Arabian 
deserts. ‘Abdu Wah and him ermy met with 
a sorieu of reverses, and ho was at last taken 
prisoner by Ibrébim Pashah and sent to Oon- 
stuntinople. He was executed in tho public 
square of Kt, Sophia, Decembor 19th, 1818. 
Turki, the son of ‘Abdu ‘llah, abandoned all 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
Riyas, where bo was afterwards assassinated. 
Faizul succeeded his father a.p. 1880, and 
established the Wuhbabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyaz the capital of bis king- 
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dom. Tt was thie chief who entertained the 
traveller Palgrave in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewie Pelly). as 
Hor Majesty's representative, in 1865. Faizul 
died in 1868, aoon after Bir Lewis Polly's 
ae and was succeeded by bis son ‘Abdu 

But although tho groat political and mili- 
tary power of tho Wabhibis had boen well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa‘ud ciroumscribed within the limits of the 

rovince of Najd, the principles laid down by 

uhammad ibn ‘Abdu '1-Wabbab were atill 
zealously maintained by certain relizioug 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so it came to pase that when a restless 
spirit from India was endeavonring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhabi doctrines and wore secretly 
disseminating them amongst the — 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freobooter and bandit 
of Rai Bareli, baving performed the sacred 
ritos of the Pilgrimage, roturned from Mnk- 
kah (A.D. 1822), resolved to reclaim tbe 
whole of North India to the Faith of lolam. 
Bing a direct doscendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabf of Najd) 
the necessary qualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Muelims of India at 
once hailed him as the true Khalifab or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern- 
ment, hs traversed our provinces with a nu- 
merous retinne of devoted disciplos, and 
converted the populace to his reformed doc- 
trines by thousands. He appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceodcd to Delhi, whero 
ha met with a rendy batener in Mohammad 
ismå'il, who becamo hit most devoted dia: 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of the new 
alifah in the well-known Wahbabi book, 
entitled the Stratu 'l- Austaqien. 

On the 21st December 1836. Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Leader of the Faitnful, declared a religious 
war, or JiAad, against the Sikhs, and, bdping 
to nnite fhe hosts of Islim in antral Àsia 
under his hanner, he commenced an inaurréc- 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of variod successes followod, snd lasted 
for four yorre; but tho Whhhabi army was 
soen reduced in strength, and ita diansters 
culminated in the death of ite chief, whu was 
slain by Sher Singh. in an engagemont at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1881. The rem- 
nant of the Saiyid’s army fled across the 
horder and settled at Sattiina, where in 1857, 
’ thoir numbers were angmentod by niutineers, 
who joined their enmp. Thay were even- 
tually displaced by tho British Govornmont 
in the Umteyla War of 1863, but thoro aro 
still somo throe hundred of thom rosiding at 
Palosi on thé banks of tho Indus, where 
they are raled by Shsikh ‘Abdu ‘lah, an old 
mutineer of 1857, who has recently married 
his daughter to a former Imam of the Pesha- 
war, Sadar Basar, in order to combine the 
Wahbhabi infiuences of Peshawar with those 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But as in the case of the Wahbáhis of Najd, 
so with the Wahhibie of India. The reli- 
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gious tenets of the reformers did not die with 
their political leader, What Sa‘ud of Najd 
and Ahtnad of Bareli failed to accomplish 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithographic 
printing has onabled less daring leadere to 
accomplish with the pen. The roformed 
doctrines, as embodiud in tho Siråtu 'l- Mus- 
taqim anà tho Tngwiymin 'l-Iman, ntill oxor- 
olao a poworful inilnonco upon Mahammadan 
thought tn India. 

Wahhabiism bas sometimes been denig- 


į nated the Protestantism of Islim, and so it 


rea)ly is, although with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is tho assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to tho rejectton of traditional 
teachings, Wahhibiism is the assertion of the 
peronon authority of the Qur'fin with the 

itions. But both systems contend for firat 
ptinctples, and if there appears to bo nny in- 
congruity in applying tho torm Protestant to 
a sect which receives, inatead of rejects, tta- 
dition, it arises from the very important fact 
that what is called “ tradition” in Islam oc- 
copies a totally different placa in thd Muham- 
madan system from that which ft does in the 
Ohristian, Tradition in {slim boing nothing 
leas than tho supposol inspired sayings of the 
Prophét, recorded and banded down by un- 
inspired’ writers, and being absolutely neces- 
aary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri- 
mage, and humerous othor daties and dogmss 
held to be of Divine institation, being found ndt 
im the Qur’dn but in the Ahadis, or Tradi- 
tions. Herice it is that the Wahbabis of Najd 
and India call themselves Ahl-i-Hadia, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in overy 
way they can the study of those records. 
{ TRADITION. 

The Wahbabis speak of themselves as 
Muwahkid, or “ Unitarians,” and call all 
othera Mushrik, oy those who associate 
another with God; and the following are 
some of their distinotive religious tenets :— 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox sects, but say that any man 
who oan read and understand the Qur'an and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
lima after the death vf the Companions of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no one bat God can know the 
aeorets of men, and that prayers shoald not 
be offered to any prophet, wali, pir, or saint; 


but that God may be asked to grant a peti- 


tion for the sake of a saint. 

J. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (fgn) of Qui to intercode 
for his people. Tho Sunnis believe that per- 
miseion has already boon givon. 

4. That it is unlawful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate ({awd/) 
round them, they do not even perform an 
act of reverence at the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madinah. 

5. That women should not be allowed to 
visit the graves of the dead, on account of 


_ thoir immddorate weeping. 
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G. That only four iestivale ought to be 
observed, namely, ‘Idu ‘l-Fitr, ‘Idu l-Azhé, 
_ (Asbira, and al-Lailatu 'l-Mubarakab. 

7. They do not observe the ceremonies of 
Maulid, which are celebrated on the anni- 
versary of Muhammad's birth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nazr) at 
any shrino. 

8. They count the ninety-nine namos of 
God on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They undorstand the terms “ sitting of 
God” (Arabic ZIsttwa’), and “hand of God” 
(Yadu teh), which occur in the Qur'an, in 
their literal (Hagigi) sense, and not figura- 
tively (Mayjdzt); but, at the same time, thoy 
sav it is not revoalod how God sits, or in 
what senso he has a hand, &c., and on this 
acoount the Ohriatian doctrines of the Trinity 
and tho Sonship of Ohrist do not presont tho 
same dificultios to the mind of an Wahhbabi 
which they do to that of a Sunni. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 
says :— 

‘1 believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd el Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the cluso of tho 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far aw the Euphrates, and in 1808 
they tuok Meoca and Modins. Iu the mean- 
whilo, the Wabhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground atill further afield. India was at one 
time very near converaion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and prevented its full accem- 
plishment. In the first place, the retorn was 
too completely roactive. It took no account 
whatever of tho progress of modern thought, 
aud directly it attempted to loavo Arabia it 
found itsolf faco to faco with difloultios which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcomy. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
again, and nothing less than this was in con- 
templation. Its second miatake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet's prudence 
which always went hand in hand with his 
zeal might have avoided, was a too rigid in- 
sistance upon trttes. Abd el Wahhab oon- 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither wore in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarcts,thorefore, were every- 
where thrown down, and when tho holy 

laces of Hojaz fell into the hands of his fol- 

owors, the tombs of sainte which had for 


centuries beon revered as objects of pilgri- 


mage were levelled to the ground. Even the 
Prophet's tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and tho troasures it contained distributed 
among tho soldiora of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Reapect- 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself against them, and 
they nevor after regained thoir position as 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it wax the cause of thoir ruin. The outside 
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Musalman world, looking upon them as saori- 
legious barbarians, was afraid to visit Mocca, 
and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hojasi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue thoy found out off, and it 
seemed on the t of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
tho Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro- 
tector of the holy places. What followed is 
woll known. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de- 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this hein time effected. The 
war was carried into Nejd; Deriyeh, their 
capital, was sacked, and Ibn Saoud himsvlf 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put back for, per- 
haps, anuther hundred years. 

“ §till, tho seed cast by Abd el Wabhab 
has not been entirely without frait. Wahbab- 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the apizit of refomn has re- 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Kurope, though it failed to convert the Chris- 
tian Church, caused its rea) reform, so Wab- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re- 
for if not yet reform iteelf in Mussulmans. 
Telam is no ro asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of the orthadoz 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

“Tho present condition of the Wahhabites 
an a sect ia ono of declino. Inu India, and I 
believe in other pe of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make convurte and thelr 
pee are held in high esteem. But at 

ome in Arabia, ther zeal has waxed cold, 
giving placo to liboral idons which In trath 
aro far more congenis! to the Arabian mud. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the 
first position in Nejd, aud Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah- 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
Ho is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though still de- 
signated at Constantinople as a tilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the more 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that he would 
not withbold his allogiance from a Oaliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh.” 

(The following English works may bo con- 
sulted on the subject of Wahhibiiam - Burek- 
herdt’s Bedouns and Wahhabys; Brydye’s 
Brief History af the Wahhabis ; Sir Lewis 
Polly's Political Mission to Najd; Hunter's 
Musulmans of India; Palgravo's. Centra! and 
Eastern Arubia; Lady Ann Blunt’s Pilari- 
e to Najd; Dr. er's [māms and Sey- 
yids of 'Uman ; Blunt's Future of Islam.) 

aL-WAHID (sot!), “The One.” 
One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It occurs frequently in the 
roe e.g. Sirah ii. 158: “ Your God is One 
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WK'IZ (e). “A preacher.” 
The word Khatib is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who recites the kAutbak on Fridays ; 
tu ix is of more general application. In the 


Qamis dictionary, the wa'sg ia defined as one ` 


who reminds msnkind of those punishmonts 
and rewards which soften the heart. The 
usual time for preaching is on Fridays, and 
in tho months of Muharram and Ramasin. 
(KHuTBAR. } 


WAJD (s-5). “Ecstasy.” A 
Safi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
journey, when tho spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of montal excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high state of divine 
illumination. (surr.] 

WAJH (45). Lit. 
presence of God. Sfirah ii. 109: “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God (Wajhu 
Uah).” 


WAJIB (~',). It. “That which 
is obligatory.” À term nsed in Mnhsnmadan 
law for those Imjunotions, the non-observance 
of which tutes stn, but the denial of 
which does not attain to do ht infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 


offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great . 


Festival [tnu 'L-asua) commits a sin, and if 
he says tho sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel; and he who 
does not observe the fast [Ramazan] ir oa 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, ho is an infidel. The sacri- 
fice boing wajrh, whilst the fast is farz. 

Dar] 
(2) A term which frequently occurs in com- 
bination with othors. For example, al- 
Wajibu l-wujud, “the necessary exirtence ” 
l; Wajibu ‘l-tttiba’, “worthy to he 
—— as a teacher or prophet ; Wajrbn: '/- 
, “© necessary to bo discharged,” as n duht 

or duty. 


AL-WAJID (42131). “ The Finder, 
Inventor, or Makor.” One of tho ninety-nine 
attribntos of God, but the word doos nat 
occur In the Qur'an. 


WAKALAH, WIKALAH (A\,). 
The office.of substitute. An embassy; an 
agency; attorneyship. For the Muhammadan 
law, with ard to agoncy for sale, see 
Hainilton's “Hidayah, vol, - fii. pp. 1-62. 
[ AGENT, BAIL, BALR.] 


WAKIL (J$). An attorney, an 


agent, an ambassador. [acGErr.] 


AL-WAKIL (Jy). “The Guar- 
dian.” Ono of the ninety-nine special attri- 
butes of God. It ocours in the Qur’&n, Sirah 
iv. 88: “For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian.” 


WALA’ (3,). Lit. ‘ Proximity, 
kin, friendship.” A ar relations 
voluntarily established, and which confers a 
right of inheritance on one or hoth partios 
ronnactod., It is of two kinda :— 


‘¢ Presence ; . 


‘who is very near. 
face.” The word occurs inthe Qur'an for the. 
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(1) Walã'u 'l'Atāgah (Iza s3), Rela- 
tionship betweon a master and a manumittc 
slave, in which the furmer inherite any pro- 
perty the latter may acquire after emancipa- 


n 

(2) Wala'u 'l-Muwälāt (EBJ »34), Tho 
connection arising out of mutual friendship 
especially between a Muhammadan and n 
s Na) (See Hidayah, Grady's editirn. 
p. 518.) 


WALAHAN (y\#,). ‘The demon 


who tronblos people when they are orm- 
ing their ablutions. (Mishkat, book ii. ch. 


T) The name signifos grief or distraction of 
d. (See Muntaha 'l‘ Arab.) 


WALI (.35), pl. antiya’, “One 

» Saints, i holy men, 
eg. Sirah x. 68: “ not, verily, friends 
(auliya) of God they on whom there is no 
ear’” [surmrs. 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, eg. Sirah viii 
78: “ These shall be next of to each 
other.” 

Wali ‘ahd, an heir, especially to a sove- 
reignty. 

Wali batid, a logs! guardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, or unole. 

Wak jabir, an authoritative guardian re- 
cognised by law. 

Wali nt‘mat, a title of respect for a father, 


- @ patron, a benefactor. 


Waliys 'd-dam, a relative entitled to exast 
retaliation. 
(3) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Sürah ii. 
114: “ Thou hast no holper but God.” 
(4) Al- Wali. “the Helper.” One of. the 
ninety-nine special attributes of God. 


WALI (,3,), pl. waldt. A prince 
or govornor. A term ased for the rulor of 
a country. It is assumed by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. ` 

The title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the Kha- 
lifah of Isl&m. 

(2) God. Qur’tn, Sirah xifi. 12: “Nor 
have thoy any governor beside Him ” 

aL-WALID IBN ‘UQBAH (3,3)\\ 
Zae an). A celebrated Companion. 
A brother to the Khalifah ‘Ugmian, who was 


Governor of al-Kiifah, and died in tho reign 
of Mu‘iwiyah. 


WALIMAH (XL). 
feast. The wedding breakfast, which is gene- 
rally given on the morning after the mar- 

e. Thecustom is founded on the example 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
& feast of dates and a meal on the occasion 
of his marriage with Safiyah. 

Ibn Mas‘fid says the Prophot regarded the 
wedding feast as of divine authority, and he. 
who is invited on such an occasion must 
accept the invitation. (Afishkat, book xiii. 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) 


WALIYU ’L“AHD (seat 0) 
Vnlg. Wah'nhd. The heir to a kingdom or 


The nuptial 


! ninin 
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WAQF (85). Lit. “Standing, 
stopping, halting.” (1) A term which in the 
language of tho law signifies tho appropriation 
or dedication of property tu charitable uses 
aud the service of God. An endowment. The 
objoct of such an endowment or appropria- 
tion must be of a porpotual nature, and such 
roperty or laud eannot be sold or trapafurred. 
fa person build a mosyue his right of pro- 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers have 
een recited in the huildirg. | 

According to the Imam Abi Yusuf, if the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 

ecome deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
thero is no further use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still tha 
f-vperty does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imam Muhammad alleges 
that in sucha case tho land and the mate- 
rial (bricks, &c.) again become the property 
of the foundor or hie heir. 

Ii a person construct a reservoir or well 

for public uso, ur’a caravansera, for travellers, 
or a hostel on an intidel frontier for the ac- 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-placo, his right is not 
extinguished unti! thv magistrato, at his. re- 
quest, iseuos a doores tu that offect. This is 
the opinion of hném Abii Munifub, but Imim 
Abü Yüsuf maintains that tho person’s right 
of property ceases on the instant of his say- 
ing: “I have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” Whilst Imim Muhammad 
asserts that us soon as the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
ceases to be the property of the original 
— (Seo Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 884. 
(9) Á term used for a full pause, and parti- 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur'an, which are marked with the letters 
«#3 in the text. 


WAQIAH (4sit,). Lit. The “in- 
evitablu.” (1) À term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstanco in 
life. 

(2) Tho Day of Judgment. See Qur'an, 
Surah Ivi. 2: “© When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(3) Tho title of the tvith Sirah of the 
Qur'an. 


at-WAQLDT (css3t;t). His full 
name: Abu ‘Abdi ‘lah Muhammad ibn 
‘Umar al-Waqidi. <A celebrated Muslim hia- 
ife o 


torian, much quoted by Muir in bis Life of 


Mahomet. Boru at al-Madinah a.a. 180, died 
a.n. 207 -Flois said to have left a library of 
600 boxes of bouks, 


WAQS (Jb), Bl. auyds. Any pro- 
perty undor the regulated value or number 
upon which saiat or legal alms is due. 


WAQT (=). The present time 
as distinguished from af- Wart —28 or 
the eternal existence of God. 


WABSITAH 
Ar WAQTU'D-DĀ'IM (andaa). 


Lit. “Tho Everlasting Timo.” A üfi 

for the extent.of the existence of the Eternal 
One (‘Abdu 'r-Razziiq’s Dictionary of Saf: 
Terms.) 


WARAQAH (33). Waragah ibn 
Naufa! ibn Asad ibn ‘Abdi -‘Uzsa. The 
cousin of Khadijah; to whom she firat mads 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is rolated to havo said 
that the Prophet inust have seen the Nemus 
which God sent to Moves. (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. v. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary al-Qamius, it is 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah’s uncles, and that it is not cortain if he 
ever embraced Islam. ‘Abdn ‘l-Haqq, the 
commentator on the AfteAkat, says he had 
embraced Ohristianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the suppogition 


that he was originally a Jew. Hw appears to 
have died soon after the invident in the oa vo 
at Hira’. [munanan] 

WARFARE. There are three 


terme used in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jikdd (ogy), warfare carried on by 
Muslims for the oxtension of Islam. 

(2) FXtan (ys sqlitions and commotions 
which will provedo the Resurrection. 

(8) Malikim ( pod): pl. of malbamah, war- 
fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resar- 
rection. (FITAN, JIHAD, MALABDI } 

at-WARIS YA “The Heir” 
(of all things). One of the ninety-nine attri- 

ates of the Almighty. 


WASAN (g), pl. augdn. An 


ido}. [1poLaTRy. 


WASANI (.,%,), from wasan, an 
idol An idolater. (woarsn.] 
WASAYA (ley), pl. of wusiyah. 
Lit. “ Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning 
(wits. } 

aL-WASI* (a-tJt). “The Ca 
ciuus.” One of eat ino atstbutes ot 
Cod. It ocoars in the Qur’én, Surah ii. 248 : 
- God is the Capacious oro and knows,” 


WASILAH (Sees), Lit. “ Near- 
ness.” Tho name of b highest station in 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was ro. 
served for one péraon only, and which he 
—— to obtain for himsolf. (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. li. pt. 2.) : 

It is usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after the call to prayer (egdn) has been 
conoluded, that Mulammad may. obtain this 
station of Wusilah. Hence the place ol in- 
tercession, and the office of mediator. That 
which effects: nearness to God. 


WASITAH (Seely). A thing or 
eraon intervening; an agent; a broker. 
Heute, a mediator. 


WASL 


WASL . Meeting; union.” 
A. Süfi term (Q, tho savouil: clae in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystio, as it were, 
sees the Divine One face to face. The stage 
previous to ana’, or oxtinction in the essence 
of the Eternal One. [sort] 


WASWASAH (&s.)). Lit, “In- 
apiring,” or “enggosting.” <A snggostion 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. (Sfishkat, book 
i. ch. iii) 

Muhammad said, “There is not a single 
child of man. except Mary and her aon, wha 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud ory 
whén he is born, nor is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto trath.” 


WATER. Arabic mu’ (cl), pl. 
miydh, aemwah. Hob. © WD maytm, waters. 


In the Qur’an, Sarah xxi. 81, it ia said, “ We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asan- 
der, and by means of water, We gave life to 


everything.” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 

Bon — is one of the — of 

he Ebionite doctrine. Al-Baixiwi says it 

means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefiy by water. 

Mubammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which are lawfat for the pur- 
poses of purification and drinking :-— 

Ma's ‘I-matar, rain-wator. 
Meu 'l-‘ain, spring-water. 
Mau 'l-bi'r, well-water. 
Mau 'l-barad, ail-water. 
Ma'u "g-aalj. snow-water. 
Mau bake, sea-water. 
Ma's 'n-nahr, river- water. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu- 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and rice versd. 
Ibn ‘Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, &., arid he said, © When 


the water is equal to two gullahs, it is not 


impure.” ‘Abdu -Haqq says two qullahs 
are equal to 250 mons. (Mishkat, Matthow's 
ed., vol. i. p. 107.) (waua. 

Mr. Soll, in hie Faith of Islam, says :— 

u“ Minute regulations arà laid down with 
regard to the wator which may be used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawfal :—rain, aea, river, fountain, well, 
snow, and loe-water. Ice ie not lawful. The 
first kind le authorised by the Qurén. ‘He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you. (Sdra 
vili, 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. 1 ive one illustration. A 
‘min one day came to the Proyhet and said: 

J am going on a voyage and shall cniy havo 
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a small supply of fresh water; if I use it for 
ablutiona I ahall have none wherewith to 

uench my thirst, may I use sea-water?' 
the Prophet replied: ‘The water of the sea 
in pure.’ Tirmizi states thatthis is a Hadis- 
i-Sahıh. (rest difference of opinion oxinte 
with regard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, nnd so renders it unfit for ablations. 
It would be wearisome to the reader to onter 
into all details. hut I may briefly eay that, 
amongst the orthodox, it is generally held that 
if a dead body or any uncléan thing falls into 
flowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
15 feet square, it cau be used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never less than ten cubits 
square. If of that size, it is called a daÀ dar 
dah (literally 10x10). It muy be, and com- 
monly is, larger than this. It should be 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights ding water. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, water is of four kinds :— 

(1) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect and equal right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every- 
one, in tha same manner aa tho light of tho 
nuu ar tho air we breathe. 

(2) Tha watara of large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, tbe Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has an abso- 
lute right to drink, and also a conditional 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for the p se of conveying water 
to it from the river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act be in no sense detrimental 
to the people. The samo law applies to the 
crection of a water-mill on the banks of a 
river. 

(8) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case aleo the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re- 
strictions regarding ite use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will be héreafter treated 


of. 

(4) Water whieh is kept in vessels ; which 
is regarded aa property, except in times of 
scercity, when it js even lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of irrigation, known as shtrb 
(wy), or “a right to water,” is most im- 
portant in the t, whero so muoh of 
the caltivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af- 
ghanistan, there are more dispates and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other question. A 
claim of shirb, or “right of water,” is valid, 
indlependont of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
exclusive of the ground, either by inheritance 
or beauest; and it sometimes happens that 
whon a person sells his lands, he reserves to 
himself the right of shirb. No porson can 
alter or obstruct the coarse of water ranning 
through his ground, and in the caso of din- 
puton regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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several, it isthe duty of tho judge to make | 


a distribution of the water according to the 
extent of land which they sevorally possess; 
for, as the. object of right lo water is to 
` moiston the lands, it is but fit that euch 
should receive a just proportion. A rivulot 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
vf one partner without the consent of the 


othors; nor can he dig s trench or erect a. 


a mil) upon a rivulet used for Irrigation, witb- 
out the general consent of all persons con- 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engino or a bridge. partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others’ oonsont, nor increase the number. 
of aluices or openings through which he re- 
coives his. share, nor convey hia share into 
lands not entitled to reccivo it, nor even to 
lands which aro entitled to recoive it, nor can 
bo sliut up any of thu. sluices, or oxchange 
the manner of division iu any way, as, for 
example, by taking tho wator in rotation 
inatoad of division by sluices. A right to 
water cannot be cansigned as a dower, nor 
given as a considoration in Ahkuf, when a wife 
bargains for her divorce (xauL‘}, nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a dofunct owner. It is aleo noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that means overilow those of his neigh- 
bour, he is not liable to make componaation, as 
he was not guilty of any transgression. 


WA‘Z (be,). A sermon. [xuHurT- 
BAH, Wal's. } 


WAZIFAH (Zk), from wazf, “A 
daily ration of food.” (1) A term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from tho Qnr’in 
which is read by dovout Muslims. Tho 
Qur'an is dividod into thirty stpdrahs as the 
daily wazifuh to bo read during the month of 
Ramazan. 

(2) A pension or utipond granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 


WAZĪR (x3). A Vezeer. The 
rincipal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
Khero are three opinions respocting the ety- 
mology of the word. Some derive it from 
wizr. “a burden,” bocause tho wazir bears 
the burden of state; others from wazar, “a 
refuge,” because the ruler has recourse to the 
counsels of the wazir; others from azr, “ tho 
-hack, or strength,” becauso the ruler is 
strengthened by his wazir as tho human 
framo is by the back. — 

Mr. Lane (Arabiun Nights, Intro., p. 28), 
says: “The post of wezeer was. the highest 
that was helt by an officer of the pen; and 
the porson who occupied it was properly 
the noxt to the Sultan; but the Turkish Sul- 
tans of Egypt mado thw offico of naib, or 
“ viceroy,” to have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wezser was sometimes ocou- 
pied by sn officor of the pen, and sometimes 
by an officer of the sword; and in both cases 
the wezeer wan called ‘the Sabeb.’” 

Khalil az-Zahir rolatos that Muhammad 
naid, ‘* Whosoever is in anthority ovor Mus- 


WIDOWS 
lims, if God prosper him, shall be given & 
virtuous wazir. The wazir shall remind him 


whon he forgetteth his duty, and shall assist 
him when he doth remember it. But to a bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded wazir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his daty, does not 
rewnind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to porform it.” 


WEDDING. [wagRIAQK.] 
WEEK. Arabic usbi‘ (Sye~1), subse 
(Es); Heb. yan shdvia‘’. The 


v 

Muhammadan weck (as the Jewish and Obris- 
tian) begina with Sunday and ends with Satur- 
day. In the Qur'an, Sarah vii. 52, it is said 
“God created the heavons and the earth in 
six dsys.” In Sirah xvi. 125, it is said, “the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis- 
pute thoroon,” whioh al-Baigawi says moans 
that the Sabbatı wua vatablished for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses rogarding it ; 
but there is no injunction in the Qur'an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath. [par, 
FRIDAY. } 


WEEPING. [souxa’.] 
WELLS. Arabic bi’r (,8), pl. 
ab’ar. Heb. “IN Be'ér. If a person dig a 


well for publio use, it is held by Iméim Mu- 
hammad that his right to tbo woll coasce as 
soon as tho people drink of the well; but 
Imåm Abi Ganifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the magi- 
stratos isaue a decree to that offect. (Hida- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 357.) 

If a porson dig a woll in a high road 
(where no porson is ontitlod to dig a well), ho 
is liablo to a fino for any accidont which ma 
pape by people falling into it. (Hida ya, 
vol, ii. p. 719.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfally used ; and 
if it be impossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 800 buckotfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
becumo putrified in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days; but in 
any other case the water oan be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Shurdu 'l- Wiga- 
yah, p. 10.) 


WHISTLING. Arabic muka 
(<e). Mentioned in the Qur’an, 
Sirah viii. 85; “ Their (the Quraish) prayer 
at the House was naught but whist and 
clapping hands! ‘Paste, then, the tormont, for 
that yo misbelieve.” From which it is undor- 
stood that whistling was one of the idolatrous 
ceremonios in the daya of ignorance in the 
Makkantomple. Whistling is therefore geno- 
rally bold to bo unlawful for pious Muslima. 


WIDOWS. Arabic armalah (4-,), 
Heb. TINON almindh. Mourn- | 


ing is incumbent upon a widow fur a period 
of four wonths and ten days alter the 
death of her huaband. (Hamilton's //iddyah, 
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vol. i. p. 870.) After this period sho may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she 
bo not pregnant of her first husband. A 
widow's share of her late husband's property 
is one-etghth when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
there ia no child. Though a man may beve 
as many as four wives, the peovislon for 
two or more is the same as that for one: the 
fourth or sighth, as the case may, boing 
diviaible among them equally. (Baillie’s Law 
of Inheritance, p. 59.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris- 
tian should die, and his widow a r boforo 
a Qaziand doclare that sho is Muslim, and 
that she ombraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the boirs assert 
tho contrary, tho assertion of the hoirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
ap before the Qési as a Muslim, end the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs ia to ho crodited to the oxclusion of 
the widow. (Grady's Hidayah, p. 847.) 


WILIS. Arnbic wagiyah (+9), 
|. wagayd, which torm {is hold by Musfim 
ogista to moan “an ondowmont with the 
property of anything sfter doath, as if onc 
person should say to another, ‘Give this 
article of mino, aftor my doath, to a parti- 
cular porson.’” 

The testator .is called musi, fam. mitgiyah. 
The legates ia tertnod nga la-hu, The legacy, 
müşa bi-Ái. The porson appointed to carry 
out ‘the will, or the executor, is called the 
wasty, pl. awsiyd. 

It is not necessary that tho will of a Mus- 
lim should be executed in writing, but it muat 
be certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. 

The following are sume of the chicf points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
execution of wills :— 

Wille are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further exter: unless |. consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
bequeats when thu heiré are poor. 

A bequost to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heirs, and a bequest 
to » ‘person from whom the testator has 
receiver] a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest in 
his favour is void. 

A bequest to a part of the heira js not valid. 

Bequeete are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmis, that is, hetweon Mubammadans and 
Jews or Obristians under protoction. [amc.] 

The acceptance or cee of bequests is 
not determined until after the-doath of the 


teztator 
he toe bocomen proprictor of the 
legeoy by hin acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 

bequest by an inaolvent person is vaid, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukatab (a slave 
who has ransomed bimeolf), A uest 
, favour of n fintua in tbe womb is also 
invalid , but ash-Shati't says it ie valid. 
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A female slave may he bequeathod, with 
the exception of her progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slavo ie unlawful. 

A bequest is rescinded by tho express de- 
elaration of the teatator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or which ox- 
tinguiahos his property in tbe logaoy. But 
the testator’s den his uest is not à 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlawful 
or usurious, nor his desiring the execution of 
it to be doforred. A bequest to one person is 
annulled bya subsequent bequost of the same 
article to another, unless that other bo not 
thon alivo. 

A logacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatoe’s heirs in 
case of his decease. 


Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Estates. 


If a person leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to another, and 
the heirs refuse their consent to the execution 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 


third. 
If a porson nee the third of his 
estate to ono, and thon n sixth of it to 


another, and the heirs refuse their consent 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
tho logatee of the thi.d and one to the 
legatee of the sixth. 

A bequest of a son's portion of inhoritance 
is void, bat not tho bequest of an equivalent 
to it. For example: lf a on say, “I 
— my son’s portion,” such a bequest is 
null; but tho boquest will be valid if he say, 
“I bequeath an eyuivalent to my son's por- 
tion. 


A bequest of a “portion” of the estate is 
exucuted to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, snd a Fquest of “part of 
the estate,” undefined, may be construod to 
apply to any part. 

Ph peri bequeathing a bhird of any par- 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and the remainder come within a third of 
the testator's entato, the legates is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder ; and a bequest 
of “the third of ” an article, part of which 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
to a third of the remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid in full 
with the proporty in hand, although all the 
rest of the estate should bo expended in 
dobts. 

A legacy left to two ons, one of them 
being at that time dead, goes entire to the 


li legatee. 

A cy being bequoathed to two persons 
indefinitely, if one of them die, a moiety of ` 
it only goes to the other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of force 
if he afterwards become rich. 

A bequest’ of any article, not. existing in 
the posseasion or disposal ef the teatator at 
his decease, is null, unloss it was referred to 
hia proporty, in which case it must bo dia- 
sharged | by a payment of tho value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death- 
bed, is efficient to the extent of a third of the 
estate. 

Any accident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annule the bequest. 

An heir, after partition of tho estate, ao- 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowlodgod legatee his pro- 
portion of such bequoat. 


The Period of Making Wills. 


As has already been remarked, Muham- 
madan wills aro not as a rule written docu- 
mente, and therefore the institutions of the 
law are entirely nade for verba] rather than 
written bequusts. 

Gratuitous aots, of immediato operation, if 
executed upon a death-bed, take offect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the*person who afterwards be- 
comes an hoir, but not a bequest or gift ; 
neither is an acknowledgment so mado valid, 
if the principle of inheritanvo had existed in 
the person provious to the deed. 

Such acknowledgmeni, gilt, or bequest, in 
lavoar of a son, boing a slave, who after- 
wards becomos frov, previous to tho father’s 
decease, is nevertheloss void. 


Rules for Ascertaining a Deuth-bed Lless. 


The following curivus paragraph ocours in 
the Hiddyah on this subject :— 

“ Paralytio, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
_ Where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
dunyer af death, do not full under the de- 
scription of mariz or ‘sick,’ whence deods of 
gift, executed by such, taka offoot to the ox- 
(sat of thoir wholo property; becuuse, when a 
long time has elapsed, tho patient has be- 
cota familiarisod Lo his disease, which is not 
then acconnted as sickness. The length of 
time requisite by its Japse, todo away with 
the idea of sickuoss in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year; and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-riddon, be is then 
- accounted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick porscna thus described make 
a Kift in tho beginning of their illness, or after 
they are bedriddon, such gift takes effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
(whenco medicine is given to them’. and 
therefore the disorder is then coosidured ae 
.. — ilinoes.”  (iddyah Grady's ed., 
p. 685 ) 


Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed. 

Emancipation and doods of gift on a death- 
bed, take offect to tho extent of a third of 
tho property, and emancipation precedes in 
thoir execation tho actual bequests. 

The appropriation of a sum: by bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the. 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, arcering one-third of the pro- 
porty emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 
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from omancipatory labour by the heirs <s 
senting to his freedom. 

A bequest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over in 
— for an offence committed by 

m. 


Whore the heir and the legateo agree con- 
corning a slave having beon emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the beir is 
— with respect to the date of tho 


Bequests for Fious Purposes. 

In the exeousion of bequests to certain 
pions purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
voluntary, and are then benevolent acts to- 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimago which 
was incumbent upon him be performod on 
his behalf after his death,” the er — 
doputo a porson for this ss pay 
his sa panas to Makkah. ai 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator mast be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pi , if 
lost, aust be repaired to the oxtent of a third 
of the ostato. 


Wills made by Jews and Chesstians. 


Cimuis, or Jows and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bepussts 
and they are held good in Muslim law end 
are subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims. 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health desconds to the fuunder’s beirs, but the 
boquest of a house to tho purpose of an infidel 
pluce of worship, is appropriated, whcther 
any'partioular legatees be mentioned ur other 
wise 


Abii Hanifah says the bequests of Zinimis 
are of four kinds :— 

(1) Those made fcr purposes hold sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as the building of a church or synagoguo, 
which according to Hanifab is valid ander 
certain —— 

2) Those made for purposes he ous by 
M alms and not by immis, — the 
building of a mosque, in which case the be- 
quest T es as 

8 ose o for a purpose sacred 
— Muslims and Zimmis, such as an offer- 
ing te the Templo at Jerusalern, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for po pens held to be 
wrong ty both Zimmis and Muslims, such as 
tho support of singers and dissolute women, 
which aro invalid as being sinful. 

Tho will of a sensualiat or innovator is tha 
samo as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. Tho will of a 
fcuale gpostate is valid, but not thai of a 
uale. u postato | 

À Zimmi ray boquesth thə whole of bis 
property ` bnt if he bequeath a part only, the 
residue ia cransiauted to his heirs. 
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An emancipation granted by him on his 
death-bed, takes effect in toto. 

Any bequest in favour of a Zimmi is valid, 
and be may make a boquent in favour of an 
unbeliover of a different sect not being a 
hostile infidel. 


| Osufructuary Wills. 
An artiolo bequeathed in usufruct must be 


consigned to tho legatee ; but if it constitute 
the sole estato baing a slave, he is possessed 


by the heirs and legatee alternately ; or, being’ 


a house, it is held amo 
proportions ; nor are the 
stance allowed to sell their slaves. The 


them in their due 


bequest becomes void on the death of the 


legatee. 


A bequest of the produce of an article does” 


not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. A bequest of the 
use of a slave does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year’s product, if the article exceed a third of 
the datate, does not entitle tho legatee to a 
consignment of it. 

In a bequest of the use of an article to one, 
and the substance of it to another, the legates 
of usufruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term. A bequost of an article to 
one, and ite contents to another, jf con- 
hectedly expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothl 


ehing. 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instance. 


The Executors. 


An executor having accepted his appoint- 
ment in presence of tho testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to reject it, but bis silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his accevtance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator’s decease, ho may atill accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appeint an executor in 
the interim. 


Where a slave. a reprobate, or ‘an infidel . 


are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 


a substitute. 

Ths appointment of the testator’s slave is 
invalid if any of the hoirs have attained to 
maturity, but net otherwise. 

In case of the exgcutor's incapacity, the 
magistrate must give him an assistant; but 
he must not do so on the executor pleading 
incapacity witbaut doe examination; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not oven on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless hie culpability be ascer- 
tained. 

One of two joint exooutors cannot act 
withont the conourronce of thə other, except 
in such mattera as require immediate execu- 
tion, ur which aro of an incutnbent nature, or 


eirs in the latter 
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in which the interest or advantage of the 
estate are concerned. 

In case of the death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate must appoint a substitute, 
unless the deceased have himself nominated 
his successor. The executor of an exeoutor 
ie his substitute in office. | 

An executor is entitled to poesess himaol! 
of the portions of infant and absent aduk 
heirs on their behalf, but not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell a slave of the estate, 
for the discharge of tho debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved in debt. | 

An executor having sold and received ths 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is accountabls 
to the i parebersr for the price he had ac 
received; but if this has been lost he may 
reimburse himself from tho person to whom 
tho article had fallen by inheritance. 

An executor may accept a transfer for a 
debt due to his infant ward, or sell or pur- 
chase movables on bis account. Ho may also 
soll movables on account of an absent aduit 
heir, but he oannot trado with bis ward's po: - 
tion. He may sell movable property or 
account of the infant or absent adalt brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s exeontor precedes 
that of the grandfather. If there be no exe- 
outor, the grandfather is the father’s repre- 
sentative. 


Evidence with. respect to Wills, 


The evidenve of two executors to the ap- 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the ovidenoe of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if ho deny it. 

The testinwuny of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant or of an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutual evidence of parties on bebalf 
of each other to debts due to each from an 
estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega- 
cios, unless oach legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnose ss. 


WINDS. Arabic riydh (eh,), pl. 
of rih. Heb. STS) ruckh. There aro four 


special winds mentioned in thé Qur'an: 

par, a violent hurricane (Sirah luix, 6); 
‘agin, a barren wind (Sirah Jil. 42); lawdgih, 
fertilising winds (Sirah xv. 22); mubash- 
shirat, harbingers of raln (Sirah xxx. 47). 
And it is related that the Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ditch, and that the tribe of 
‘Ad was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter ig devoted to the Prophete 
sayings with rogard to the wind, as it ap. 
peara that he had 2 mmperatition of it. ‘Ayi 
shah said, that whon the olouds appoared, the 
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Prophet used to change colour, and come out 
of his house and walk to and fro, nor would 
hie alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, ho said, “O ‘Ayishah, perad- 
venture these winds be like thoso which de- 
stroyed the tribo of ‘Ad.” 


WINE. Heb. “Wor khemer, Is. 1.22, 
“old wine.” Wine under the term 


khamr (y+), which is generally held 
to imply all things which intoxicate, is for- 
bidden in the Qur’in in the following 
verses :— 

Sirah ii 216: “Thoy will ask thee con- 
corning wine and gamos of chance. Say: In 
both is groat sin,.and advantago also, to 
men; but thoir sin is greator than their 
advantage.” 

Sürah v. 92: “O believers! surely wine 
and games of chance, and statuos, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
work! Avoid them, that ye may prospor. 
Only wonld Satan sow hatred an 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer: will ye not, thorefore, 
abstain from them? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard: but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is only hound to 
deliver a plain announcement.” 

Al-Jalalin, the commentators, on these 
verses, say, “Only that wino is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
stuadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for- 
bidden. 

Imim Abi Hanifah says: “This doctrine 
ia founded upon a precopt of the Prophet, 
who said, ‘ Whoovor drinks wine, lot him euffor 
correction by scourging as ofton an ho driuke 
thoroof.” (IIamilton’s HüdayaÀ, vol. ii. 53.) 

If a Musalman drinks wino, and is seized 
whilst his breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qazi whilst he is yot in- 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
fcr a free man. and forty lashes for a slave. 

Mr. Lane says: “ Several stories have been 
told as to the ocoasion of Muhammad's pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
gays: ‘Muhammad, making a journoy to a 
friond at noon, cntored into his houso, whoro 
thoro was u marriage fonst, ard, sitting down 
with the guests, he observed them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to the choor- 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so 
that ho blosscd it as a sacrod thing in buing 
thus an instrumont of much love among men. 
- But, returning to tho samo house the noxt 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a nand cut off, an arm, 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
was told was the effect of tho brawls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus to destroy ono auothor. Wheroon he 
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strifo ` 





WITR 


changed his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
aftor to ull his disciples.’ Epist. 8 This 
rohibition of wine hindered many of tho 
ophet’s contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectablo 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of Jows 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wino, from a feeling of its injurivus effects 
upou moral, and, in their elbuato, upon 
health; or, more espocially, from the foar of 
being led by it into the commission of (volish 
and degrading actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcame 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
loaping soveral times with the viow of doing 
so, ho fell fat upon hia face; and whou ho re- 
covured his sonsos, and was usintod with 
the cause of his face being bruised, ho made 
a solemn vow to abstain from wine ever 
ee Arabian Nights, vol. i. pp. 


WITNESS. Arabic shahid (se), 
dual shahidan ; pl. shuhadd, or shuhud. 

Terms which are used fur witness in legal 
cases, au account of which is givon in the 
article on BvIDEXON; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir- 
cumstance. [MARTYR] 


WITR (54). Lù. “An odd num- 
ber.” Witr rak‘ahs ure an odd number of 
rak‘ahs, 3, 5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayor at night, and before tho dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to tho 
Salitu 'l-'Jahā. Imam Abu Hauifah ways 
they uro wajib, that is, ordered by Qod, 
although thoy are not suthorisud by any toat 
in the Qur’én. But they «re instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as u Hadis Sabih; and so witr rak’ahs uru 
regarded es being of divine authority. Imam 
Shafa‘iI, however, considers them to he sun- 
nak only. 

The Traditions referred to are:— 

The Prophet said: “ God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it is 
witr, say it between the Salata 'l-‘Isha and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Busir, it is recordod 
that tho Prophot srid: “© Witr is wajo upou 
Buslima,” and in order to enforce tho prac- 
tice, he added ; “ Witr is right ; he who does 
not observe it is nut my follower.” 

The Prophet, the Companions, the Tavi‘in 
aud the Taba‘u 't-Tabi‘in, all observed it. 

Tho word witr literally 1seans * odd num- 
ber,” and a tradition says: * God is odd, Ho 
loves the odd.” 

Musalmans pay the greatest roxpect to an 
odd number. It is considerod unlucky to 
begin any work, or to commonco a journey on 
a day, tho date of which is an oven number. 

Tho nuwber of lines in a page of a book is 
nearly always an odd number. [sALATU 'L- 
WITR. j 
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WIVES. Arabio sauf (8), pl. 
aza), also zaujaÀ. pl. zaujāt. though 
Muhammad himself claimed the special in- 
dulgence of eloven lawful wives, he limited 
his followors to four. allowing at tho same 
time as many fomale concnbines or domestic 
slaves os the master's right hand possessed. 
See Qur’in, Sirahiv. 8: “Marry what seems 
good to you òf woman, by twos, or threos, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[WAmRRntÁOQ E.J 

According to tho Shi‘ahs, he also sanc- 
tioned temporary marriagos, an account of 
which will be found in tho article on MUTA. 

Regarding tho treatment of wives, tho fol- 
lowing verse in tho Qur'an (Surah is. 38) 
allows the hashand sbsolute power to cor- 
rect thom: “Ohide those whoso refractori- 
nens yon bava canse to foar. Remove them 
into slooping chambers apart, and boat 
them. But if thoy are obodiont to you, thon 
seek not occasion against them:” 

(For other injunctions in the Qur’én on the 
subject, see the article — 

The following is Muhammnd's toaching, ab 
given in tho Traditions (soo Jftshkat, Arabio 
edition; Babu 'n-Nikah) :— 

“That is the most rfect Muslim 
whose disposition ia tbe bost, and the best of 
you is Ro who bebaves bost to his wives.” 

“ When a man has two wives and does not 
troat them equally, he will come on the Day 
7 Resurrection with half his body fallen 
o° ” , 


“When «a man calle his wife, she must 
come, although she he et an oven.” 

“Tho Prophes used to divide his time 
equally amongst hin wives, and he would 
say, ‘O God, I divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.’” 

“ Admonish your wives with kindness, be- 
canse women wore created from a crooked 
bone of the side; therefore, if you wish to 
atraighton it, you will break it, and if you let 
it slone, it will always be crooked.” 


Not one of you must whip his: wife like 


whipping a slave.” 

‘A Muslim muat not hate bis wife, for 
if ho bo displeased with one bad quality in 
hor, thon lot him be pleased with another that 
Ix good.” 

“A Muslim cannot obtain an 

atter than an amiable and boautifal wife, 
such a wife who, whon ordered by her hus- 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if ber hus- 
band léoks at her will be happ ; and if her 
husband swears by her, she will mako him a 
nwearer of trath; and if ho be absont from ber, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property.” 

Ut is related that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet said; “ Beat not your wives.” Then 
Timar camo to the Prophet and said, “Our 
wivos have got the upper hand of their hus- 
bands from hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted beating of wives. Then an im- 
manse number of woman collected round the 
Prophet's family, and complained of thoir 
husbands beating thom. And the Prophot 
«nid, “ Verily n groat number of women aro 
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assembled in my home complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. Hoe is not of my 
way who teaches a woman to go astray and 
who entices a slave from his mastor.” 

The legal position of a wife undor Snnni, 
and, with some slight differences, under Shi‘ah 
law also, may be gonerally stated as fol. 
lows :— 

Her consent to a marriage is necessary, 
She cannot legally object to be one of four 
wives. Nor can sho object to an unlimited 
numbor of hand-maids. She ia entitled to a 
marriago settlemont or dower, which must be 
pe to her in caso of divorce or separation. 

he may, however, romit either whole or part 
of the dower. She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower is paid. She may bo 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by hor husband. She may soek or claim 
divorce (khul) from hor husband with her 
haaband’s consent. She may bo chastiaed by 
hor husband. Bhe cannot give evidonce. 
in a court of law against her husband. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of hor hneband ia not admiasible, but the 
Shi'aha maintain the oppodite view. Her 
husband can demand hor seclusion from public, 
If she becomes a widow, she must observe 
Aidad, or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In the event of her 
husband’s death, she is entitled to a portion . 
of her husband's estate, in addition to her. 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the estate. 

There are spécial arrangemonts made by 
Muslim law for the partition ef the husband's 
time amongst his wives in case he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Mubammad aaid, “ The man who has two or 
more wives, ard who, in partition of his time, 
inclines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment incline to one side by . 
being paralytic.” And ‘Ayishah relates that 
the Prophet said, “O God, I make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 


“My power; do not, therefore, bring me to 


account for that which is not Ín miy power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore raled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent ono, are all alike in the matter of the 
— of — spent with — — 

o owever, an ° 
the anges of the partition of his time as 
to whothor it be one day or more at a time. 
But if a man m two wives, the one a free 


. Woman and the other 2 bond-maid, he must. 


divide his time into three portions, giving 
two pottions to the free woman and one to 
the bond-maid. When the husband is on a 
journey, his wives can make no claim to ao- 
coment him on the journey, and it is entirely” 
at his option to carry along with him whom- 
soever he pleases, but it ie preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journey. 
her n whom the lot may happen to fall. 
The ¿ae of the journey is not to be counted 
against ë hunbahd, and he Ís therefore not 
obliged to make k. for tho ition lost 
within that time, It is also allowed by the 
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law, of one wife to give up her right as re- 
garde partition of time to any other of her 
hasband's wives. But if a woman give up 
her cight, she is not’ at liberty to resume it. 
Durru 'l- Mukhtar, in loco.) 

The position of a wife as regards tho law 
of divorce, is treated under the article 
DIVOROB. 

Wo are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LL.B., a Muhammadan Barrister- 
nt-Law, and Prosidency Magistrate of Oal- 


outta, for the following able exposition of the. 


position of wives under the Mustim law :— 
‘Prior to the Isl&mio legislation, and 

especially among the pagan Arabs, women 

had no standi in the eye uf the law. 


Tho pre-Islamio Arub customs as well as the. 


Rabbinical law, dealt most harshly with 
them. (8 Caussin de Perceval, Hest. des. 
Arabes, p. 837., 

“The Koran created a thorough revalu» 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 


principle of equality between the sexes was 


recognised and practically carried into effect. 
‘The women,’ says the Koran, ‘ought to be- 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
av their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just” (Koran, 
chap. i., v, 228.) And Mohammed iu hia dis- 
course on Jabl-:-Aru/at, emphasised the pro- 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, * Ye mon, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (fbn Hisham.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
hommedan law declares equakty between the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 


inarriaga bed is inouleated on both sides; 


and unfaithfulness leads to the same oonse- 
quences, whether the delinquent be the hus- 
band or the wife. Obastity is required 
equally from man and woman. 

“ The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong tu the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife ia subjected 
thereby te the marital control. It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and in 
curtain cases even after it is dissolved. 

“ The maintenance (nafkah) of a wifo in- 
cludes everything connected with hor support 
and consort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 


&c., and must be provided in accordance with: 


the social position occupied. (1 Futdwa-t- 
Alamyiri, p. 797; 1 Fatdwa-i-Kdzi Khdn; 
Jéma-ush-Shuttat ; Fusil-Imddtyah ; Mafatih ; 
1 Hed., Eng. Trans., p. 892.) 


“ Thoe wifo is not entitlod merely to main- © 


tenance in tho English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband's means. , 

“If the wife, however, is a minor, vo_that 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord- 
ing to the Hanafi and tho Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband's 
part to maintain her. (1 Katdwa-i-Alumgiri, 
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p; 778; Kanz-ud-Dakâik; 1 Hed., Eng. 
rans., p. 894; Jâma-ush-Shattåt.) 

‘“With the Shafeis it makes no difference, 
in the obligation of the hushand to maintain 
his wife, whether the wife be a minor or not. 
(Kitab-wl-Anwdr; 1 Hed., Eng. Traus., p. 
894. 

“Nor iw a husband, under the Hanafi and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
to maintain. — re Khatija Bibi, 5 Bengal 
Law Reports, O. O. J. 657.) 

“Ifthe husband be a minor and the wife 
an adalt, and the incapacity te complete or 
consummate the contract be solely on his 
per, he is ontitled to maintenance. (1 Hed., 

tng. Trans., p. B96; Awsûl-i-Imddiyah; 1 
Futiva-i-Kézi Khén, p. 480; Jâma-ush- 
Shattdt.) 

‘It makes uo difference in the husband's 
liability tp maintain the wife whether he be 
in health or sulfering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish- 
ment, ‘justly or uojusbly,’ for some crime, 
whether ho be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, ox gone on a pgr mage: i L 
Fatdwa-t-Alamgiri, p. 788.) fact, as long 
as tho status of marriage subsists, and as 
long av the wife is subject to the marital 
power, 80 long sho js entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor doon she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatdwa- 
{-Alangirt, p. 784; Jima-ush-Shattét.) 

‘‘When the husband has left the place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar- 
rangement for hie wife’s support, the Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an ordor that her 
maintenance shal be paid vut of anr fund or 
pre tty which the husband may have left 
n deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business, (1 Matawa-t-Alamgiri, p. 750.) 

“A wifo may contract debte for ber sup- 
port during the husbana’s absence, and if 
such debts are legitimate, contracted bond 
Jide for her support, the oreditore have a 
“right of recovery” against the husband. 
(Nast-ul-Mardm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable fur the time being to 
maintain his wife, ‘it would not form a cause 
for separation,’ says the Hedayah, “but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband’s credit and procure necessaries 
for hereel{, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts.’ (l Hed., Eng, Trans., p. 297.) 

“ When the husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of his 
wife or of some other person qn her behalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup- 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the busband will be bound to dis- 
charge, provided tha morigi was created 
bond fide for her or her obildren’s support, 
and did not go beyond the actual necessity ef 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mortgagee is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
husband. (1 Fatdwa-i-dlumgtri, p. 737.) 

“ When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domieil without any valid reason, sho is not 
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entitled to maintenance. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alam- 
giri, p. 788; Fusil-s- yah; Jdma-ush- 
Ghattét) Simple refractoriness, as hes been 
popula supposed, does not lead to a for- 
eitare of her right. If she live in the house 
but do not obey the huaband’s wishes, she 
wonld not lose her right to her proper main- 
tenance. If aho loaro the house againat his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, but would recover it on her return 


to the conjugal. domicil. (Fatdwa-i-Alam- 
girt: Jdma-ush-Shattdt; Kitdb-min l4-Euhaz- 
zar al-Fakth. 


“ What is ? valid and sufficient reason for 


the abandonment of the conjagal domicil is a 


mattet for the discretion of the Kazi or vane. 
As a genéral principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforced by the Kazis’ 
tnahkamas in Algerie, a wife who leaves her 
husband’s house on account of his or his 
relations’ continued ill-treatment of her,-does 
not come within the category of ndshizah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 
“A woman who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
oes on & voyage or mage without her 


usband's consent, bas no right to claim any: 


maintenance dtiring her abrenc’. (1 f'aldwa- 

t-Alamgtri, p. 784. 

— ilerim iahs, if she W m an 
igalory p age, even without her hus- 

band’s — sho is nevertheless entitled to 

maintenince. 

“The husband’s liability to support the 
wife oontinees during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation has been caused 
by any condtct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possessed by heor. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup- 
port the wife during the sddat, if the separa- 
tion fs cansed by her misconduct. (Fatdwa- 
i-Alamgtri, p- 746; Jdma-ush-Shattdt: 1 Fa- 
tdwa-i-Kde: Khdn, p. 481. 

“ If sno is pregnant at the time of separa- 
tion hor right remaina intaot until pho iu con- 
fined of the child. 

“ The Heddya seems to imply that a woman 
ig not entitled to maintenance during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Hed. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ‘Such of you 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a year’s maintenanco, several jurists 
have held. that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her hasband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whethor sho-be 
a Moslemah or non-Moslemah. 

“In the case of probation (iddat) observed 
by a.woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis caloulato the period from the actual 
date of his decease; the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

*‘ According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the huaband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
whom he has seperated céases at her confine- 
ment. (i Hed. p 860.) The Shinhs, on the 
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other hand, hold that the liability laste for 
the same poriod after confinement as if the 
woman was not enceinte. (Jdua-ush-Shatt&t.) 

“Tf the husband be insane, the wife is en- 
titled, according to the Sh&fei doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fatéwa-t- 
Alamgtrt, to maintenanco for the period of one 
ycar, which is fixed by tho Kasi in order to 
discover whethor tho inannity is curablo or 
not. The Malikis, with whom the author of 
the Heddya seeme to agree, Y to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the ` 
marriage tie on the ground of the husband's 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore 
retains the right of maintenance during tho 
insanity of her husband, however long con- 
tinued. With the Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the husband's insanity be incurable. Should 
she exercise thia right and dissolve tho mar- 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases. 

“The Mahommedan law lays down dis- 
tinctly (D that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to fc'luw him wherever he 
desires to go; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband. would order 
her to live with her husband. 

“u Tho wife cannot refuse to live with he 
husband on pretexts like the following :— 

s (1.) That she wishes to live with her 

rents. 

“(2.) That tho domicil chosen by. the 
husband is distant from the home of Ler 
father. l 

«(8.) That she does not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

4.) That the olimate of tho place where 
the husband has established hie domioll is 
likely to be injurioas to her health. 

“(5.) That sho detests ber husband. 

is 3) That the husband ill-treate hor fre- 
quently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Kasi ta grant 
& separation) 

‘¢ The obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which j 
her refusal to live with him. For instance, 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if he has 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to leave his house or even con- 
nived at her doing eo, he cannot require hor 
to re-enter the conjugal domicil or ask ‘the 
assistance of a court of justice to compel her 
to live with him. The bad conduct or grossa 
neglect of the hueband is, under the Mussul- 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

“ [n tho absence of any conduct on the hus- 
band’s part justifying an apprehension that, if 
tko wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residonce, she would bo at his 
mercy and oxposed to his violence, ehe is 
bound by law to accompaay him wherever he 
goes. At the same time the law recognises 
the validity of express stipulations, entered 
into at the time of marriage, respecting the 
conjugal domicil. If it be agreed that the 
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husband shall allow his wife to live always 


with her parents, he canuot afterwards force 


her to leavo her father’s house for hie own. 
Suoh stipolation in order to be — 
carried into effoct, must be entered in the deed 
of marriage; a mero vert a) understanding is 
rot sufficient in the eve of the law. 

“If the .wifo, howerter, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of raarriage, she would be presumed 
to havo waived the righs acquired undor ex- 
presa atipulation, and t> have adopted the 
domicil chosen by tho husband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place whore the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that it je not suited for the abode of a reepect- 
able woman, or tbat injury ie likely to bappen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that the 
wifo’e paronte wore not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from the house of such parents. 

“The husband may also insist upon his 
wife dccompanying him from one place to 
another, if the cbange {is occasioned by tho 
requiroments of his duty. 

“Every case in which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
De Ménerville, upon its own special features, 
the — principle of the Mussulmsu law 
on the subject being tho aame as. in ather 
aystems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
resida with her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify ber refussl to do so. 
The sufficienoy or validity of the reasona is 
@ matter for the considoration of the Kaz or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
lifa of the parties and the usages and cnetoms 
of ths particular oountry in which they reside.” 

Fugir Jaui Muhammad As'ad, tho author 
af tho Akklây-i-Jaläli, gives the following 
pH advice, whioh expresses vory much the 
ordinary Oriental viow of the questiva — 

As regarda the Selection of a Wife. 

. The beat of wives would be such an one as 
is graced with intalicct, honour, chastity, good 
pense, modecety, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to hor, bueband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Burren she should 
not be, but prolilo.. . A free woman. is 
preferable to a bord woman, juasmuch as 
this supposes tho accession of new friends 
and connections, and the paeification of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. .Low birth is likewise objec- 
tionable on the same account. <A ycung 
maiden is to be preforred, because she may 
be expected more resdily to attend to her 
husband's guidance and injanctions; and if 
she. be furthor graced with the three quali- 
ties of family, property, and beauty, ebe 
would ba the acm uf perfection. 

To these theve qualities, howover, sundry 
dangers may attach; and of theee we should 
accordingly Leware. For faraily engenders 
vondeit; and whereas women ate noted for 
woaknesa of mind, she will. probably be all 
the elower to submit to the husband’s con- 
trol, ney, at times sho will view him in the 
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light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela- 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property and beauty, they are 
liable to the same inconvenieuce; while in 
beauty there is this further and peculiar ovil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many; and since 
women passess less of that judgment which 
rectrains: from crime, it may thus lead to 
miscxief without end. 

Aa regards the Management of a Wife. . 

There are three things to be inaintained 
and three things to be «voided. 

Of the three t to be maintained :— 

1. Dignity. —Tho husband should constantly 
preserve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
sho may forbear to slight his commands and 
prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of bie merits and the concealment of 
his alesis. 

2. Complaisance.-—He is to comply with his 
wifo.as far as to assure her of bs affection 
and confidence: otherwise, in tho idea of 
having lost it, ahe will proceed to set herself 
ju opposition to his will. And thig withal, 
he ie to he sa: in veiling and secluding 
her from all persons not of the harim, in eon- 
versing with’ her in conciliatory ‘terme, and 
cousulting her at the outset of matters in 
such a manner as to ensure her consent. 
(Obuerve the seclusion and veiling is here pul as 
a rig cite rather than a restfaint.) 

8. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, oxcept 


on pol of her depravity, to take any wife. 
bee 


dos her, however superior in family, pro- 
porty and ou. For that jealousy and 
aorimouy whigh, av well as weaknesa of judg- 
ment, is Implanted In the nature of women, 
incites them to minconduct snd vice. Mxcept- 
ing, indeed, in the cage of kinge, who 
to multiply offepring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the cage of 


-kings, it would be better to be cautious; for 


hushand and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man canna properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. 

The wife should be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may require, and to 
prescribe to the domestica the duties they are 
to perform. Iu order that idlenese may not 
lead her Into wrong, her mind should be kept 
constantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. 

Asto the three things tu ve avoided ina 
husband towards his wife :— - . 

1, Excese of affection, lor this gives ber the 
predominance and. leads to a state of pervers 
sion. When the power is overpowered end 
the commander commanded, all regularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redundanco of affection, let bin at least 
conceal it from her. 
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2. Let him not consult ber on matters of 
paramount importance ; let him not make her 
acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the atores he 
possesses, beyond t in present consamp- 
tien, or her weakness of judgment will infal- 
libly sot things wrong. 

3, Let hin allow hər no musical instru- 
ments, no visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men’s stories, nor intercourse With women 
noted for such practices; especially where 
any previous suspicion bas been raised. . 

particulars which wives should abide 
by are five :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To wear contonted demeanour. 

-8. To consider their husband's dignity and 
treat them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband's directions. 

5. To humour their hushands in their. 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
them by Car nas 

a uge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
_ avclared that if the worship of one created 

thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have onjoined the worship of husbands. Pbilo- 
sopherk have said, ‘ A good wife is xa a mothor 
for affection and tenderness; as a slave-girl 
for contont and attention; as a friond for con- 
cord and sincerity. Whilet, on tha other 
hand, a bad wife je as a rebel for unraliness 
and contumacy; as a foe for contemptuous- 
nese and reproach ; and as a thief for treache- 
rouse designs upon her hasband’s purse.” 

The Arab philosophers also say there aro 
five sorta cof wives to be avoided: the 

earners, the favourers, the deplorers,‘ the 

kbiters, and the toadstools. ® yearner 

is a widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her ehfld oat 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon Ser husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widow of 
former husband whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her preeent one. The back- 
biter ie one inve with thv robe of conti- 
nence, and who will ever and anon tn his 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
hie faults. The toadstool is an apprincipled 


beanty, who Je like tion ng up 
to cerruption. (See Mle tele omp- 
son's od., p. 262.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, re- 
marka :-— 

“ Polygamy, which ia also attended with 
very injurious effects npon the morals of the 
husband and the wives, and only to be de- 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the higher and middie classes than it 
is among the lower orders ; aud it is not very 
common the latter. A poor man ma 
indalge himeelf with two or more wives, eac 
of whom may be able, by somo art er oocu- 
pes: nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 

nt most persons of the aiiddle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so by the con 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
whioh they. would inow.. Á man baving 8 


_ warality of wives a plague to 
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wile who has the miefortune to be barren, 
and being too much attached to her to divorces 
her, is sometimes fnduced to tako a socond 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining oif- 
spring; and from the same motivo, he may. 
lake a third, and 9 fourth; but fickle passion 
ia tho most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repeatel divorcas. They 
are comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former praotice. I beleve 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

“ When there are twv or mors wives belong- 
ing tv ono man, the Arst (that ia, the one ficat. 
marriod) gonorally enjoys tho bghost rank; 
and fa called ‘the great lady.’ Henceit often 
happens tnat, when s man who bas already 
one wife wishes to- marry another girl or 
woman, tho father of the lattor, or the female 
heresif who is sought in marriage, will not 
convent to the union unless the first wife be 
prey iene! divorced. The womon, of course, 

© not approve of a man’s marrying more 
than one wife, Most men of woalth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many mer 
of the lower orders, if they have two or mora 
wives, heve, foreach, a separate house.” 

Mra, Meer Hagean All, an Engilshwomen 
who spent twelve years in a Mabammadan 
zananah at Lucknow, anà who in 1832 pub- 
lished her Chserrations on the Musalmans of 
India, says : — 

“Although be (the Muslim) may be thé 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife taken precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (euch have 
separate habitations if possiblo), all the rest 
pay to the first wife thet deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do the escondary wives this respect to 
the fret, but the wholo circle of relations 
and frieuds make the same distinction, aaa 
matter of courso; for the first wife takes 
precedence in overy way. 

® e %@ * 

“Tho latitude allowed by the law pre- 
serves the many-wived Mcsalman from the 
world’s censure; and bis conecieneo rests un 
accused when he adds to bie numbers, if ho 
cannot reproach himself with baving neglected 
or nnkindly treated any of the namber bound 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
ic not alwayn indulged in by the Musalmans; 
much depends upon circumstances, and more 
on the man’s disposition. If it be the happy lot 
of a kind-hcartod, good man to be married to a 
woman of assimilating mind, possessing the 
needfal requlremonts to rendor: lmie agree- 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the hushand haa no motivo to draw him 
into further engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wifo. Many such men lL have known 
in Hindastan, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem & 
the possossors 
in proportion to their numbers.” 

There fe a curious work published in Per- 
sian. eutitled Kitoht Kulsúm Naneh, in which 
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are given the maxims regarding wives as thoy 
are supposed to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be a grave work, compiled under the direction 
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of soven matron law-giverg, but ia really a | 


specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d'esprit, 
founded upon female custome and supersti- 
tions. The work ie of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Porsian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“ Tho Oonduct of tho Wife to her Husbané, 
Mother-in-Law, and othor Relations,” is a 
fair apecimen of its charactor. 

‘That man‘is to be praised who confives 
himself to one wife; for if he takes two it is 
wrong, and he will certainly repent of hie 
folly. Thue say the seven wise women— 


Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than ono, 

With one his checks retain their bloom, 
His voice a cheerful tone; 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest ; 

But when with two he seeks for joy; 

Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sun-beam of delight 

Can mako bis day of misery bright. 


_* That man, too, must possess an excellent 

disposition, who never faila to comply with 
hie wife's wishes, since the hearts of women 
are fe and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
so great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character; her joyons and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of his 
temper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herzolf departs from the right path, and 
the colour of ber cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose; but if ber husband is continually angry 
with hor, ber colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow aa saffron. He 
should give her moncoy without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis- 
appointment! in which case her hlood would 
be yaa the head oí her husband. 

“The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of womon dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect ; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he does 
not give his wages to his wife, she will 
olaim them on the Day of Judgment. it is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance iu cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of excursigns, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
end pride enough to do this, be will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Itwsurrootion. And whenever he 
goes.to tho market, Le must buy fruit and 
other little things, and put them in his hand- 
korchief, and take them to his wife, to shew 
hie affection for her, and to please her 
neart. And if sho wishes to undertake a little 
Journey, to go tu the house of her friends for 
a month, to attem] the bathe, or enjoy sny 
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othen ‘pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress hor mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entortainment, it is wajib that “he 
should anticipate what she wants, and bri 
to her all kinds vf prosents, and food, a 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in éuterthining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that bospitality and cor- 
diai friendship demand, she is not to be inter- 
rupted or Interferod with by her husband 
uaying, “What have you done? where have 
you been?’ And if her female guests choose 
to remain sll ‘night, thoy must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman's room, while the hus- 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learged 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesses such a husband—a man 60 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu- 
nate; but if he happens to be of an opposite 
character, morose, disobliying, and irritable, 
then indeed must shé be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must of 
necessity aue for a divorce, or make bim 
faithfully promise futare obedience and readi- 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleaaure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray devoutly to be unburtheved of her 
husband, and that she may soog become a 
widow. By artifice and mancuvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say: ‘Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave.” Bfbí Ján Aírós says, 
‘A woman Ís like a nosegay,; always retain- 
ing its moisture so as never to wither. It is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking ploasaut walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting ber hospi. 
tahty to her guests; nor is it reasonable that 
she should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acqnain 
tanco. 

« Should ber husband, howevor, mahciously 
and vexatiously refuse these righta, ahe ean- 
not remain longer in his house. .An old or 
ugly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing tho rules of decorum. 
The couelave also declare that the husband- 
mother, aul other rulations, sre invarial 
inimical to the. wife: it is therefore waji 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least ence a 
day asing her fists, her tecth, and kicking 
and pulling their hair, till tears come ito 
their eyes, and fear vents farther inter 
ference with her plans, Kuilsum Naneh mys 
that she must continuo this indomitable 
spirit of independence until she has fully 
established her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her huabands ears jhe 
threat of a divoree. If he still resista, oho 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the hitterness and 
mivery of hin condition. She must never, 
whethor by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condeseends to 
hand her the loaf. she must throw it from 
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her, or at him, with ind tion and cun- 
ke "Sho must make shoe too tight 
for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone: so 
that at last he becomes w of life, and is 
glad to acknowl ber authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey. from her bus- 
band’s house everything valuablo that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
Kédsf, and complain that her hnsband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
ehew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be —— evidence, Peat 
pursue ev ssible to. esca m 
the thraldon aho adna: For that — 
every effort of every — is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

“ And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs re tha conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare. that among the 


forbidden things is that of allowing their fea- ` 


tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that oase 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of — blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the — power 
witb which they are traditionally invested. 
Bat they must spins ig ese and religiously 
abstain from all spc liberties with Mifllahs 
and Jews; since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 


however, to be very particular in the pre- 


sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in befhg seen by singers, musicians, 
hammdm-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streeta to sell their wares and 
trinkets.” (Atkinson's Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia, p. 54.) 


WOMEN. Arabic niad’ (lS). 
1.— The Condition HA omes saors the time of 


Although the condition of women unaer 


Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 


be admitted that Muhammad effected a viet 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female Peace of Arabia. 
Amongst the Arabs who inhabited thc 
of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amonget. the 
an Arabs a woman wan a mere chattel. 
he formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri, 
mony. -Hence the frequent unions between 
stop-sons and mothers-in-law, which were 
subsequently forbidden by Islim, were branded 
ander the name of Nikabs 'l-Maqt, or “odious 
marriages.” . 
The pre-Islámio Arabs also'carried their 
aversion to women so far as to destroy, by 
burying alive, many of their female children. 
Thie fearful custom was commdn amongst 
tthe tribes of Quraish and Kurdah or 
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— they used to call the angels 
“ daughters of God,” they objected (as:do the 
Badiwi to this day) to female offepring, and 
used to bury their infant daughters alive 
This horrible custom {ie referred to in the 
Qar’in, whero it is ssid, Sirah vi 188: 
“Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
childrén to destroy them.” And, again, Sdrab 
xvi. 60,61: “ When any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face iq averclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
Ho skulke away ftom the public for the evil 
tidings he has heard;—is he to keep it in 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust?” ` f 

It ió said the only time on which Ugmin 
shed « tear, was in the days of igno- 
rance, when his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic. proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islimic Arabia ds to the 
position of womén, e.g. :— 


“ A mah can bear anything but tbe men- 


tion of his wives,” 


“ Women are the whips of Satan.” 
“Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 


‘ woman.” 


“ Our mother forbids us to err and runs 


-into error.” 


‘‘What bss a woman to do with the coun- 
cile of a nation?” 

“Obedience to a woman will have to. be 
repented of.” 


IIThe Teaching of the Qur'an, 


Tt has ofton been asserted by Europoan 
writers that the Qur’in teaches that women 
have no sculs. Such, however, is not tbe 
case. What that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
follewing seloctions :-— 

Sfirah sxxiii. 35 :— 

“ Verily the resigned men aud the resigned 

women, 
The believing men and the believing 
women, 
The dovout men and the devout women, 
The truthful mon and the truthful 
women, 
The patient men and the pationt women, 
The humble men and the humble womep, 
The charitable men an? the charitable 
. women, 
The fašting men and the fasting women.. 
The chaste men and the chaste womon.. 
And the men and women who oft re- 
member God, 
For them hath God preparod forgivenéss 
and a mighty recompense.” 


Sirah xxiv. 31 :— 


“Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyes, and observe continence ; 
and that they display not their ornaments, 
except those which are external; and that 
they throw their veils over their bosoms. and 
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display not their ornamonts. except to their 
husbands or thoir fathers, or their husbands’ 
fathera, or their sons, or their hasbanda’ 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothors’ 


sons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, or 


their slaves, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
women's nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover’ their 
hidden ornaments. (Soe Isaiah lii. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to God, O yc Beliovors! that 
it may be woll with you.” 

 Sürah Ix. 10-12 :— 

.“O Believers! when believing women 
come over tO you as refugees (Muhijirs), 
then mahe trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith; but if ye have aleo ascertained 
their faith, lot them not go back to the hi- 
fidele ; thoy are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelicvors lawful for those women. But 
give them back ‘what they have spent for 
their dowers. Ne-orime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give them thoir 
dowers. Do not retain any right in tho in- 
del women, bat demand back what you 
have spent for their dowers, and let the unbe- 
lievers demand back what they have spent 
Sor their wives, This is the ordinance of God 
which ‘He ordaineth among yon: and God is 
Knowing, Wise. 

“And if any of your wives escupe from 
you to the Intidels from whom ye afterwards 
take any spoil, then give to those whuse 
wives shall have fled away, the tike of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers; and 
fear God in whom yo believe. 

“O Prophet! when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves thet they will 
‘not associate aught with God, and that tho 
will not steal or commit adultery, nor kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disoboy thoo in what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them of God: for God is Indulgent. Mer- 
ciful 1” 

Sirah iv. 1:— 

“QO Mon! fear ycur Lord, who hath created 
you of one man (na/s, soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
epread abroad so many men sod women. 
And fear ye God, in whose namc ye ask 
mutual favours—and reverence the wombs 
that bare you. Verily is God , watching 
you! 


ea ? 8 ` e 


“And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with yon 
asa mesne of eupport: but maintain them 
therewith, and olothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly spocch.” 

* Mon are suponur to women on acouunt of 
the gusiitios with which God had gifted the 
one ubove the other, and ou account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 


them. Virtuons women are obedient, varcful: 


during the husband's absence, ocecause God 
hath of them been careful. Bat chide those 
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for whose refractoriness ye have cause to 
fear; remove them into sleeping-chambers 
apart, and scourge them, but if they are 
vbediont to you, then seek not occasion 
against them; verily Ged is High, Great! 


“ And if a wife fear ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, thon shall it be no 
fault in them if they oan agree with mutual 
agroement, foc agreement ie Lent. Men's 
suula are prone to avarice, but if ye act 
kindly and piously, then, verily, yonr actions 
are not unnoticed by God | 

“ And ye may not have it at all in your 
-power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even thoagh you fain would do so; but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, so that ye leave 
oue of thom as it were in sua ; if ye 
come to an understanding and act in the fear 
of a then verily, God is Forgiving, Mer- 
ciful | 

“© But if they ae te, God can compensate 
both out of Hi PRA for Qod is Vaat, 
Wise 1” 

Sürah xxiv. 4-9 :— 

‘They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
JSourscore stripes, and receive ye uot their tes- 
Yimony for ever, for these are perverse per- 
sonsi— i 

“Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful ! : 

‘‘ And they who shall aconse their wives, 
ahd have no witnesses but themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall he a tosti- 
mony by God four times repeated, that he is 
indeed of them that speak the trath. 

“And the fifth time that the malison of 
ty bs upon him, if he be of them that 

e. 


“ Rut it shell, avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
oes by God, that he is of them that 
ie; 


“ And a fifth time fe cull down the wrath 
of aed on her, if he have spoken the 
$ryth.” | 


III.-The Teaching of Muñasunad, a8 given 
in the Traditions, 
ra be gathered from the following quota- 
ions — 
“I bave not left any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women." 
A bad omen is found ina woman, a houee, 
or a borse. | 
“The best women are these that ride on 
eamele, und the virtuoas women of the 
Quraish are these who are affectionate te 
yonng children and who are most csreful 
of their husband's property.” ` 
“The world and ail things in it are valu- 
able. but morc valuable than-all is a virtuous 
woman. | ` 
“Look to your actions and abstain from 
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the world and from women, for verily the first 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women.” 

“God will reward the Muslim who, having 
beheld the beauties of a woman, shuts his 
eyoa.” 

“Do not visit the honses of mén whon 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil clroalates within you Like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, ‘O het, in 
‘your veins also?’ He replied, ‘My veins 
also, Rat God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.’ ”’ 

“Two women must not eit together, he- 
cause the one may describe the other to ber 


husband, so that you might say the hnaband . 


had seen her himself.” 

Do not follow up one look ata woman 
with another; for verily the first look ia ax- 
ensadlo, but the next je unlawful.” 


11].—Mehammadan law secures the following 
Rights to Women. 


An ednit woman may contract herself in 
— without her guardian's consent. and 
an a virgin cannot be married against 
her will, en divorced or a widow, she is 
et liberty to marry a second husband, She 
must be treated with respect. and it is not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She is not roquired to engage 
in war, although she may be taken by her 
husband en ‘a military expodition, but she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
he slain in war. 

_ The fine for & women ie balf that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony ot two women 
is but equal to that of one man, except in 
the case of a birth, when the evidenoe of one 
woman is to be accepted. Hey evidence ia 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
qrsaa.] In the avent of a person being 
ound slain in the house or village belonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of ervi- 
denco) is administered to her fifty times re- 
peatediy before the fine is imposed. If she 
apostatize from the faith of Islim, she is nct 
to be put to death, but to be imprisened aniil 
she retdrn to the faith: for aithough [mim 
ash-Shiafi'i maintains that she is to be put 
to death, Imam. Ab& Hanifeb holds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaving of 
women, without making sny distinction be- 
tween those who are apostates or those who 
are original infidels. But, according to an 
express injunction, they are to ba stoned to 
tleath for adaltery, and beaten for fornication. 
Women who have no means of subsistence 
are to be supported by the state. 

e law of divorce is treated under the 
article DIVORCE.) 

It is a curtous a ent of Muslim law, 
ane to the Hiddych, Grady's ed., 

a woman may execute the office of a 
Qazi or judge; ezcent in the csees hadd and 
gisay, in conformhy with the rule that her 
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evidence is accepted in every legal case except 
in that of hod’ end gigas, or “ retaliation.” 


There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against a woman assuming the government of 
a stato. Thè rulers of the Muhammadan State 
of Bhopel in Central India have been women 
for several generations. 


IV.—The Position of Women in Muhanmadan 


Countries. 


has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well ae of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says :— 

“ The fatal dlot in Islim ja the degradation 
of women. .. . Yet it would be hard to lay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women lie 
much deeper. When Islim was instituted, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support; 
and the facility of divorce was yguite neces- 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequence that a man could not know. or 
even see the woman hé was about to marry 
befere tho marriage coreniony wae accom- 

lished. It is not Mohammed whom we must 

lame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divoree; it ia the state of society which deo- 
manded tho separation of the soxes, and in 
which it wee not safe to allow mon and 
women freety bo associate; in other words, it 
was the sensual constitation of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the mattor. Mohammad 
might have dene better. He might boldly 
have swopt away the traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most severe mes- 
sures any license which such association 
might at first enooarege. With his bound- 
less influence, it ia possible that he might 
have done this, and, the new system once 
feirly nettled, and the people accustomed to 
it, the good effecta of the change would have 
bogun to show themselves, But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we sre dealing with 2 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the ninetoenth. Mohammed's ideas abont 
women were like thosa of the rest of his aon- 
temporaries. He looked upon them as charm- 
ing snares to the believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture difficult to keep in order, pretty 
pleythinge; but that a woman should be the 
counsellor and companion of a man does not 
seem to have ocourred to him. Tt is to be 
wondered tbat tho feeling of respect he always 
entertained for his iliret wifo. Khadeojeh, 
(which, however. is partly accounted for by 
the fect that she wae old enough to have 
been hie mother,) found no counterpart in bis 
general opinion of woniankind: ‘Woman was 
made from a crooked rib, and if you try to 
bend it straight. it will break ; therefore treat 
your wives kindly.” Mohammad was not the 
man to make a social reform effecting women, 
nor was Arabia the country in which suoh 2 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies per- 
haps the best subjects for the experiment. 
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Still he did something towurds bettoring tho 
vondition of womon: he limited the number 
of wives to. four; laid bis hand with tho.ut- 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia; compolled hus- 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their four months of probstion. made irre- 
vocable divorce less common by adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition that a woman 
triply divorced could not return to her. hus- 
band without first being married to some one 
eleo—a condition axcoedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and requirod four wit- 
nesses to prove a charge of adultory against 
a wifo—a merciful provision, difficult to bo 
fulfilled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wives four instead 
of insieting on monogamy was not great. 
Without considering the sacritice of family 
peace which tho posnoasion of a largo harem 
entails, the expense of keoping sovoral wives, 
each of whom must have ua separate guite of 


‘apartments or a separate house, ie se groat,- 


that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it. It is not so much in the mattor of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
mado an irrotrievable mistake. The condi- 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed 
deplorablo, She is at the entire mercy of -her 
master, who can do what ho ploayes with her 
and hor companions; for the Muslim is nut re- 
strioted in the number of his concubines, as 
he is in that of his wives. The female white 
alave ie kept svulely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of 
her; and go she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhvod. Her condition 
ie a little improved if ehe bear a Son to her 
tyrant; but even then he is at liborty to re- 
fuse to acknowledge the child as bis own. 
though it must be owned he sejdom does this. 
Kind as the Prophot was himsolf towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forgot the unutter- 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol- 
lowers to inflict upon conqnered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he ploased with any ‘in- 
fidel’ woman he might meot with on hie vic- 
torious march. When one thinks of the 
thousands of womun, mothers aud daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words tu express his horror, And this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim 
character, nay, ou the whole character of 
Eastorn life.” (Selections from the Kur-dn, 
2ud ed., Preface. 

The strict legislation regarding. women as 


expressed in Muhammadan law, does not 


affect their position amongst wild and uncivi- 
lized tribes, Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongst 
tho Afreodeos in, tho Afghan hills, for ox- 
amplo, women rvam without protection from 
hili to hill, and are engaged im tending cattle 
oud other agricaltural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their huabanda, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe. Not 
a tow ot the tribal feuds arise from such cir- 
cometanccs, 
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Amongst the Bedonins’(Baddwis), Mr. Pal- 
grave tells us, their armies are led by a 
maiden vf good family, who, mounted amid 
the ‘fore ranks an a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco- 
miaatic recitations. (Arabia, vol. JL p. 71.) 

Tho influence which .Afghan women have 
exorcised upon Oontral, Asian politics has 
been very great, and, as we have already 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Contral India has for sevoral generations 


past beon governod by female soverei 
feonounmes: DIVORCE. MARRIAGE, wiv 


WORD OF GOD. [INs8PIRATION, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PROPHETS, QUR'AN.) 


WOUNDS. Arabic shijaf (ele), 
ph. of shajjak. The Muhammadan law onl 
treats of wounde on tho face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi- 
trary atonement. 

According to the Hidayah, shtjaj are of 
ton kinds :— — 

Harigah, a écratoh, sucu as does not draw 
blood. 

Deémitah, a scratch which draws blood 
without causing it to flow. 

Damiyah, a scratch which canses the blood 
to flow. 

Bäzřäh, a out through the skin. 

Autalahiiaah, a out into the flesh: 

_Simhaq, a wound reaching to the pericra- 
nium. 7 
Misihah. a wound which lays bare the 
bone. | 

Hashimah, a fractare of the skull. 

Munaggilak, «fracture which requires part 


of the skull to.be romoved. 


Amnuah, a wound extending to the mem- 
hrano which encloses the brain, 


According to the injunctions of the Pro 
phet, a twentieth of the complete fine 
murder is due for misthah; a tenth fo 
hashinah ; three-twontieths for munaggilah ; 
and a third fur dumak. All other ines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 


WRITING. Arabic ‘Ilmu 'l-Khatt 
(has) plc). Sir William Muir, in the 
Introduction of his Life of Mahomet, writes 
on this subject as follows :— 

“ Do Sacy and Caussin do. Perceval concur 
in fixing the date of thointroduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.p. 560 (Afém. de 
l'Acad., vol. 1. p. 800; O. de Perc., vol. L p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn llicdn, that the 
Arabio-system waa invented by Morfmir at 
Anbar, whonce it spread to Hira. It was 
thence, sbortiy after its invention, intro- 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Aba 
Sofian, the.great apponent of Mahomet. (Jn 
Khalticén, by Slane, vol. ii p. 284.) Other 
-raditions give a later date; but M. C. de 
Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by re- 
ferricg them rather to the subséqucut arrival 
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of some zealous and suceessful teacher than © 


to the first introduction of the art (vol. i. 
p- 395). 
above traditione are erronsons, or that some 
sort of writing other than Arabic must have 
been known long before the date specified, 
ie. a.b. 580. Abd al Muttalib ie deseribed 
a8 writing from Mecca to his maternal reln- 
tives at Medina for help, in his younger 
days, i.e. about a.p. 590, And stilt farther 
back, in the middle of the fifth century 
Oustel (Queaiy) addressed a written demand 
of a similar tenor to brother ¿n Arabis 
038) ` (Kåtib al Wéckidi, 11}; Tabari, 


“The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by 
Ibu Khallicin to have bean confined to 
Yemen; but the verses quoted by O. ds 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
tbat it had át one period been known and 
2 Meccans, and was in fact swp- 
pian by the Arabic, The Syriae and 

ebrew were also known and probably exten- 
sively used in Medina and the northern parte 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“In fine, whatever the system employed 
may have been, it is évident that writing of 
some sort was known snd practised at Mecca 
long before a.v. 560. Ab all events, the fre- 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to donbt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly — there 
in Mahomet's early days. I cannot think, 
with Weil, that any great ‘want of writing 
materials" conid have been folt, even ‘by 
the poorer Moslems in the earl days of 
Telath.’ (Mohammed, p. 850.) s and 
palm-leaves wonld-neyer be wanting.” (Muls 
Mahomet, Intro., p. viii.) | 

The intimate connection -f the Arabic 
alphabet, ‘as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phenioian al habet, is 


shown tot only by the form of the letters. 


themselves, but by their more ancient nume- 
rical arra jent, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that head on 
page & of the present work. This atra 
ments it will be remembered, is conta in 
the six meaningless words :— 


O aG >e Q æ s o 3 OQ > 


—5 
SIS ESSE F Tamo h otom 


.° 
€ + = > 


TERT 


Tho first six of these words correspend to | 


tho Hebrew alpliahet, the last two consist of 
the letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that the words ebjad, i 
Angli (as we transcribe them accordi 
stem of transliteration), express the nine 
tts, together with ten, kalaman and sa‘fas, 
the tens from twenty to ninety, and garashat, 
, aud segrgh, the hundreds together 
With one thouss 


I would observe that either the 
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The present arrangement of the Arahio 
alphabet, in the form which the letters tako 
as finals, is the following :— 
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| s (, a) 


G s =G c< Ç Lo = = S 4... ; cana FFL _ 


V 
“>” 
“85 
Wh 

s 

ç 

t 

9 

j 

3 

J 
O 
A 
Y 
v 

b 

b 
<J 

J 
J 
J 
f 
Q 

h 

2 
ç$ 


tq UB ee ee ee A p = = > 





On eramiuini these characters, as repre. 
sented in the abéve synopsis, it will af once 
be seen that, with the exception of the first 
and the seven last ones, each character stands 
for two or three sounds, their only distinction 
cons} im from one to. three.dots, which 
are added at the top or bottom of the letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 

, moreover, bo noticed that several of 

rs have an appondix or tail, 

which is well adapted te mark the end of a 
word, but which would prevent the letter 
from: readily joined toa following one, 
and therbfore is with if the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Buap- 
prèssing those dots and cutting off those 
ile, and arranging the characters in their 
reduced order, sat in that form which fits 
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them to appear as initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified schedule :— 
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INITIALS AND MEDIALS. 

















ced Ini- | Me- 
Neder Final. | tiai. | dini, Value 
| 
1 t , | \ \ a (i, u) 
2 . Q Ç“ —— + - b, La 
Be es Ji. Sw Lu ui 
4 3 A ' J À d, z 
Š O ) 4d 9 | 
q te. cies 
; @ a By & 
8 k L | L k t, x 
9 — a a ‘, gh 
10 mw gh | 8 a f, q 
11 J wl : KS | k 
12 gc a A 1 l 
13 ree + m 
14 0 C? i b a 
a 9. 3. ads ae ale 
Tiss i e | J 
| 


— — s ——— wwe oe ee -.. ---.. 


A further examination of this reduoed list 
shows, that the charactors, 1, 4,5 and 16, ', 


3, yand ,, do not admit of the horizontal 


prolongation towards the left whioh serves 
to connect a lotter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
l4. and 17, viz. @ and g in their initial and 
medial .form, diffor from tho character b 
only by the suporaddod dots, aud may there- 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 
y » I 

which can be joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
separate from a following one, and the eleven 
aigns 


which can be Connected either way. 

These, then, are the graphical elements, in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, otymologically perhaps the richest 
language in existence, was originally written, 
and which were ex to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to the 
coming 
series of conneotible characters (9) repre- 
seats five different sounds, b, ¢, 4, ”, and y; 
the second (=) three sounds, 4, j, and £h; the 
next five (..,.0, b, 2, 2), together with o 
and j two sounds oach, s and sh, #s and g, í 
and g,‘ aud gh, f and q, d and z,r and z, ro- 
npectively, and only ve out of the whole 
number of fifteen (5, a, 1, 5S, 1) are single 





enerations. Tho first in the above 
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signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, ë, š, 
and i, were in this system of writing graphi- 
cally expressed, being represented by thè so- 
called weak consonants, Ú, ” and „g, Which, 
in this caso, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowols, a, u, and 
ï, woro of the utmost importance for the oor- 
root roading of a text, for the whole system 
of Arabio inflection is based upon thom, and 
thoir faulty omployment in the recital of tho 
Qur’in would frequently lead to grate mis- 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shock the 
pious and the learned. 

So it will be easily underatood that the 


. want of additional signs was soon felt, to 


obviate thig double insufficiency of the 
original alphabot, that ia to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish betwoen letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rulos of the /‘rdb or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs werp invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here ab once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no means 
thoir oldest form, as we hayo also, with ro- 
gard to the characters of tho alphabet them- 
solves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Oufic, used in inscrip- 
tions on monuments and coins, in còpies af 
the Qur’in, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the oxigencies of daily life. This 
latter style, it is trne, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second century 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to us 
already very much the so-called Naskbi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and ae 
independently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Maham- 
madan era, when the more popular system 
began to supplant the older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transoriptions 
of the saored book. 

In ttacing the origin of the vowel-marka 
and the diacritical signs, as we may now call 
thom, in the first instance of thé Oulic alpha- 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan, whose in- 
formation on the subject seems tho moat in- 
telligihle and self-consistent that has reached 
ug. In hie celebrated biographical dictionary, 
he relates that Ziyad, a nataral brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Muʻåwiyah, and then 
Governor of the two ‘Irigs, directed Abū 
Aswad ad-Du'ili, one of the most eminent of 
tho Tabi‘an, to — something to serve 
as A guido to the public, and enable them to 
understand “the book of God,” meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abi Aswad was said to have learned 
from ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet him- 
e ee first asked to be excused, bat 
when he hoard a man, an reoi the passage 
(Sarah ix. 8): Anna ‘Udha tones mina ‘l- 
mushrikina wa rasiluhu, pronounce the last 
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word rasuitht, which changes the meaning of 
the passage from “ That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “ That 
God is olear of the idolatora and of His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, “I never thought 
that things would have come to such a pass.” 
He then went to Ziyid and sald, “I shall do 
what you ordered; find mo an Intelligent 
eoribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of ‘Abdu 
1-Qais was brought to. him, but did not give 
him satisfaction: another then came, and 
‘Abdu ‘l-Aswad said to him: “ When yoq see 
me open (/fatak) my mouth in pronouncing 
su letter, place a point over it; when I close 
(zamm) my month, plave a point before the 
etter, and whon I puckor up (Easan) my 
month, place a polni under the letter.” 
Noldeko, the learned author of Geschichte des 
Korens, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced, tho scribe was supponed to watch 
the action of the dictater's lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and whore the recitor 
would naturally put a — emphasis on 
it, Aba Aawad should instruct his amannu- 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the eound, but also call tho tes- 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At siy rate, 
the name of the vowel-points: Fathah, 
“opening,” for a, szammah, “ contraction,” 
for u, and kasrah, “ fracture ” (as the pucker- 
ing up of tbe mouth may fitly be called), is 
well ezpleinod, and the notation itself: _*@ 
for fathah, e— for sammah and -5 tor kasrah, 
ie that which we still find in some of the old 
Onfic manuscripts of the Qur’in marked in 
red ‘ink or pigment. We refer the roader 
to the first en of Oufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is requested to 
compare with the transcript in the modern 
Arabio character and with our Roman trans- 
Hteration, when | will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Oufic fragment cor- 
tespond to the short vowels of the translite- 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to di sh the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
cecn that in the Oufic form it expresses the a 
after the m of tanaszalat, for it recurs again 
after the / in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskbi character it distinguishes the n (5) 


itnolf from the preceding double-pointed t 
(3 , both which letters remain without a dia- 


tinctive sign in the Cufic. 


To return to Ibn Khallikàn:. he rolates 
in another place, after Abū Abmad al- 
*Askari, that in the days of 'Abdu l-Malik 
ibn Marwän, the fifth Khalifah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
Qur’in had become numerous and ef ‘ead 
through ‘Ir This obliged the governor, 
a)-Hajjaj ibn YOsuf, to have recourse to his 
kéttbs, for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncortain pronuncis- 
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tion; and itis said that Nagr ibn‘ Agim under- 
took that duty and imagined single and doud/e 
points (nugat, pL of nugtah, “ drop,” “ dot”), 
which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any copios of the Qur'an buat: with pointa, 
tho naago of which did not, howover, prorent 
somo falso rondings from taking place, and 
for this reason thoy invented tho Nin (signs 
serving to distinguish the otters of the same 
form from one another), and they thus placed 
the jám posteriorly to the auqgat. 

Primf facie, this seems to contradict the 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Aba Aewad would be the inventor of the 
augat or vowel-points, end thé same remark 
applies to another acconnt of the same 
author, which we shall adduce presently. 
Pending. our attempt to reconcile the diffe- 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par- 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
thia to tbe way in which the Nunnafion or 
Tanwin, that is tho sounding of ann aftor the 
vowels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vewel-signa in the 
sane position in which the ainglo points aro 
placed: °° for an, %— for uñ, and ç for 
tn. Secondly, .wo meet with tho distinct 
assertion that the invention of tho sam or 
diacritical signs followed that of the nugat 
or vowel-points. Ndldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because the Jatter ó 


Ce) is found already tea on coins of 
‘Abdu '1-Malik, but also becanse the discri- 
tical signa are in tho ancient manuscripts, 
like the lotters themselvos, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-poiuts are always of a 
different colour. But the early use of a 
pointed b does not prove that tho other letters 
were similarly marked at the same time, 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the ó, which would be 
most liable to be confounded with one of its 
four sister-,orms, the other charactors of a 
like shape could for somo time dis with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
acoustomed to hear, see, and think cortain 
ups of consonants together, and deeply 
—** with an innñtinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mietaking one letter for another would not ` 
be by far so great as it appears tous. And 
as for the ent taken from the different 
colour of. tbe ink, Nöldoke himself remarks 
that it was natural to nao the same tint 
for the consonants and thoir distinctive signs, 
which form only a part of them, while tho 
vowel-points are an entirely new element. 
According to a third tradition, it war 
Yahya ibn Ya'mar (died a.n. 129) and al- 
Hasan al-Bagri (died a.n. 110), by whom al- 
Hajjaj caused the Qur'an to be pointed, and it 
ie stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
jt, in which Yahyš ibn Ya“ mar had marked 
the vowel points. He wae remarkable as a 
Ehitah of the primitive clase, to use Ibn Khal- 
likan’s expression : one of those who, in aseort - 
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the superior morit of the People of the 
ouse, abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Oompenions who did not belong to 
that family. It{s rolated by ‘Agim ibn Abi 
‘n-Najiid, the Qur'én reader (died an. 137), 
that al-Hajjdj summoned Yabyé on that 
account into his presence and thus addressed 
him:— ` | 
“Do you pretend that al-Hasan and al- 
Husain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of Qod? By Alláh, I shall cast to the ground 
that part of you which has the moat hair on 
it (thet is; I aball strike off your head), un- 
less you ata yourself.” “IfI do so,” 


esid Yahya, “shall I have amnesty?” “ You 
shall,” — al-Hajjaj. “Well.” said 
Yahya, “God, may His praise be exalted ! 


sald: 
‘And We gave him (Abraham) leaac 
and Jacob, and guided buth aright; and 
We had before guided Nosh; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persons.’ (Sarah vi. 84, 85). 
Now, the apace of time between Jesua and 
Abraham: is greater than that which sepa- 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham- 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and hid salvation!” Al-Hajjdj answered, “I 
must admit that vou have got out of tho dif- 
fioulty; I read that before, but did nat un- 
derstand it.” In the further courso of:oon- 
versation, al-Hajjij. eaid to him: “Tell. me 
if; I commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
remained silent, but as al Hajjaf insisted on 
having ag answer, he at longth replied: “ O 
Emir, since you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what ahould be depressed, and depress 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
wmatical meaning: You put in the nomi- 
native (raf) what should be in the accusa- 
tive (nagd), and vice versd; but it je, at the 
saine time an epigrammetical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj’s arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment as Qizi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former's oourt. 

Acoord@ug to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired his knowledge of gramme: from 
Abt Aswad ad-Du'ili It is related that, 
when Abh Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient ( ei, subject, and 
maul, object of she Terb), a man of the tribe 
of Laig made somo additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, baving found on examination 
that there existed, in the language of the de- 
sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section. he atopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Khal- 
likan thinks it possible that this person was 
Yuhy& ibn Ya'mar, who, having contracted 
au allignoe by oath with the tribe of Laia, 
was considered As Ofie of its members. But it 
is equally possible that the before-mentioaed 


Nasr ibn ‘Agim. whoce patronymio waa al- | 


Laisi, may bave bocen that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif- 
lerent statements which we have quoted 


vriti 
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into some harmony. To Abii Aswad the 
honour oan scarcely be contested ef having 
invented the simple vowel-points or nugat. 
Neer ibn ‘Agim, w in his’ track, may 
have added tho double points to designate the 
Tanwin. Lastly, Yahyé would have com- 
pleted the system by devising mee or 
diaoritical signs of the consonants, intro- 
duced it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
the Qur'aan, in which task he may have been 
funisted by al-Hasan al-Bagri, one of the 
most learned and accomplished Qur‘in- 
resders. amongst the Taébi‘iin. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the discritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape ja 
Cufic manugcripts, liko that of the vowel- 
pointe, is ossentially different from the dots 
whicb are now employed for- the same pur- 
pose. They have the form of accents na 
of of horizontal lines ( ==), or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned to the right ( = )). As it 
cannot be our intention to give here an ex- 
haustive troatise on Arabic writing, we pase 
oyer the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of ia the old copjes of the Qur’én, in 
order to say a few words on the system of 
notatión which is employed in the Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabio type. 

If, with regard to the Oufio alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritioal signs te distin- 
guish between the consenagts, and of vowel- 
points, we mnst now reverse these expres- 
sions, calling the former diacritics! pointa,. 
the latter vowel-signs. For, as has 
been seen from the synopsis of the 
on p. 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonante, while the 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latiu alpha- 
bets rank as letters equally with tho conso- 

ants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style of writing was to verve the pur- 
poses of daily life, it is — that tho want 
of some means of fixing the valae of the 
consonants wae here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the uge of points for this 
end preceded the iutroduction of the vowel 
marks, or to — more accurataly, of 
marks for the short vowels. For the long 
vowels d, i, and u, were, as in the Onfic 
s aiso expressed by the weak conso- 
nants \, g and , taken as letters et pro- 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re- 
—— the short vowels equally in wrijing, 

e point pr det, as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other sigas had to beia- 
vented for that This was accom- 

liched, we are told, by al-Khalil, the eels- 

sted founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosedy snd Metric. His devioe was simply 
to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak coasonsnts themselves abovo 
or_beneath the letter after which any short 
vewel Was to be pronounced. The origin of 
the semmad or u (2) troli the » ie st once 
evident. The sign for the. fathak or a (-—) 


| aiffera only by its elauting position from tho 
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_ form which the | assumes frequently in such | difference not only called for s graphical ex- 


x words as allt for SAt; and tho kasrah or i 
. (7) ie derived frorn the bend towards the 
right which the letter cs takes in its older 


or (a). The Tanwin wae then, as in the 
- Oufic writing, expressed by doubling tho 
signs for the simple vowels: _“_ for an, =. or 
=S- fof? un, and ->- for in. 

Thero remains a third set of signe supple- 
mentary to tbe Arabic alphabet, which may 
be called orthographical signs, and which, in 
their presènt form, were probably also in- 
vented and Introduced by 
events, this le distinctly stated with regard: to 
two of them, the Hamzsh and the Tashdid. 
The Hamsah, to be well understood, must. be 
considered in connection with the letter ‘ain 
(€) of which its sign (>) in the abbreviated 
form. If the latter assertion needed proof 
against. the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some writers, that tho Hamzah is derived from 
the „g this proof would be afforded by the 
following anecdote. The Khalifah Hirinu ’r- 
Rashid was sitting ono day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Hhaligab, when the 
poet Abi Nuwds entered inte his presence 
and recited some verses iu his praise, Ab- 
sorbed in conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khalifah psid no attention to 
tke poet, who, leaving in. anger, wrote 
upon ar-Raghid’s door :— 


ede ale fL LS AQ , Ls ad 
Je ale £ rC amk 


Lagad za shiri ‘ala babikum, kamé sae 
‘igdun ‘ala Khaliah. 
““Forsooth, my poetry is thrown away >t 
your door, as the —— are thrown 
away on the neck of KbAlienh.” 


_ When this was reported to Harin, he or- 
dered Aba Nuwis to be called back. On re- 
entering the room, Aba: Nuwiis effaced the 
final stroke of the g in the word $s 
#@a, “ in lost” of “thrown away ”), changin 

it thereby into sls (4a), written witb the 
Hamseah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when tho Khalifah asked: * What have 
you written.upon the door?” the answer was 

now: | i 
“ Truly, mý poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as tho jewels sparkic on the néck 

ef Khaligah.” — | 

The fact is, that both tho letter ‘ain and 
the Hemshh sre different degrecs of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with thc 
muscles of the throat, in endeavouring to 
prononfce a véwel without a congonant. In 
the case of the ‘arn, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabic érgan ef speech, that it par- 
‘takea in itself of the nature of 4. consonant, 
sud feand, as such, from the firat, a repre- 
sentative in the wrilten alphabet, while the 


slightetr effort, embodied in the Hamsah, was 
et 


lett to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became the object of a 
favourite study. with the learned Arabs, thie 


al: Khslil; at all 


presen: but led even to a further distinction 
etween what is called Hamezatu 'l-Qaf‘' or 
Hamazah of Diasjunction, and Hamzatu'l- Waal 
or Hamzah of Oonjnnction. We will try 
shortly to explain thie difference. 

If we take the word .«\ amir, “a com- 


mander cr chiof,” the initial a remdins the 
same, whether the word begins the sentence 
or is preceeded by another word: we say 


Wie amirun qäla,.* a commander said” 
(according to thè Arabio constrdction lite- 


rally “as for a commander, he said”), as 
well as ° \3 qéla amirun, ‘there said a 
commander” (in Arabic literally “he said, 


namely, a commander”). Hero the Hamzah . 
(a) with the Alif (A) as ite prop and tho- 


JSathah or a as ite vowel, is called Ham. 
zatu ‘l-Qat‘, because in the latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the. initial 
a of the word amirun from the final a of 
the word gala; and the same holds good if 
the Hamzah fe pronounced with £, as in 
—X ima@rak, ‘“commandership,” or with u, 
8 >i ” 
as in sl mara’, “commanders,” plural 
of amir. But it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article Jf al, if joined 


with the word amir. In JU yet al-amiru 


gala, “the commander said,” it would pre- 
servo ite original sound, because it begins the 
sentence ; but i! wa invert the order of words, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of. gãla instead, 
thus: gala ‘l-amiru, “said the commander,” 
and the same would tak» place if the preced- 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 

gülu 'l-amiru, “ says the commander,” or 
i Gosh "lL-amirt. “by the word of the com- 
mander.” Here the Hamzah. would no longer 
be written 2. but = (j 03} JU, etc.), aná 
would be called Hameatu ‘l- Wasl or Ham- 
rate 's-Stlah, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the article, as it has been atated above, and 
in the word atmdn, “ oath,” the original eound 
of the Hamzatu ‘|. Wagl ia sathak, 2; it occurs 
besides in a few nouna, in several derivod 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitivo triliteral verb, in all of which 
cases it jo rounded with kasrak or i, exc 
in the Imperative of those triliteral ver 
whoso roriat takes gammah or w for the 
vowel of the second radical, where the Em, 
zah ie also pronounced with zammahb (S.A 
wakut, “be silent”). But the reader must 
Always keep in mind that it preserves this 
original pronunciation only at the begiuning 
of a sentenee: if it ja preceded by any other 
word, the final vowel of that preceding word 
takes the place of the Hamzab, and if this 
word terminates in a consonant, the Hammh 
ie generally pronounced. with s -We say 

erally. because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition qe min, where it is 
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sounded with a, and after the pronominal 
afixes of the second and third person plural, 
as kum and pa hum, where it takos u. 

We can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukin. If 
in conseguence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop 6g a Hamzah sounded with 
fathah, comes to stand before another such 
Alif, we write Y, proñounced a, instead of K 
and the upper horizontal -sign js called Mad- 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening,” “ prolongation.” 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (_~ is the 


sign for the doubling of a consonant (= bb). 


If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign © or ©, named Jaz- 
msh (outtipg off) or Sukin (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant is called 
“quiescent” (sakinah), in contradistinction 
from a “moved” consonant — 
that is, one sounded with a vowel ( í 
“ motion ”). 

Wo have seen that the-Hamratu '1-Qat' 
(-—) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
‘Ain ( In similar manner, the sign for 
the Hamzata 1-Wagl or Hauzatu '-Silah 
(>) is au abbreviated form of the initial 
@ ($) of the word Silah. The sign for the 
Maddah (—), as written in old manuscripts, 
seoms to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (se) itself, and the sign for the 
Tashdid (_—) represents the initial æ of the 


word Shiddsh, which is the technical term 
for it. The original sign for the Jazmah 
(2) is the cypher or zero, employed to indi- 
cato the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our days, tho late Nasif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marha as wol) as tho last-mentioned ortho- 
graphical sigus in the worda : 


iei bet 
Akhuttu l-hijaa. 
“I write out the Alphabet,” 


nd these words, together with the two 
crmulas given on page 882 („ui and 


), and tho dot as a diacritical 
eign, contain the whole systom of Arabic 
writing, aa it were, in a uat-shell. 

However indispensable these varivus sup- 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themeelves look at them ina different 
light. Although thc need for them was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Qur'an, 
sevoral of the learned doctors of early Islim 
atrongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. Tho 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
A.R. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the religious service in the mosque 
(ummahdtu ‘lemagahi/), and allowed them 
only in the amsiler copies, destined for the 
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instrnotion of the young in schools. In 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the Qu'raén publicly more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not received a special theol I 
training, the neoessity of carefully 
the text with thése signs all tbrough wenb 
on ‘ncroasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged ple. In secular litera- 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, op the contrary, their use 
should, according to the coin t authori- 
ties, be limited to those cuses whero. ambi- 
guity is to be apprehended trom their omis- 
sion. If there is‘no danger of miscompre- 
hension, wa are told by HAH Khalifah, it is 
preferable ta omit them, especially in ad- 
‘dressing ns of consequence and refine- 
ment, whom it would te impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreoyer, to a 
chastened taste, n superaLundance of those 
extraneous seems to dis the 
— outline J ue — —XX 
en a piece of elaborate penman- 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Khirasan under 
the Abbsside Khalifah al-Ma'man, he ex- 
claimed, ‘' How begutiful this would be i? there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
over it.” The diacritieal points of the conso- 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to bo considered as inte- 
gral olements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or their accidental misapplication, 
gavo rise, in former times, to num ind] 
crous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadaa 
history. Al-Baladori, ¢9., relatos that the 
et al-Farazdaq (died aH. 110) intercoded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the bow: 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth? 
name was Hubsish (,A»—n) ; but ae the dia 
ritical points were not markedin al-Farazday's 
letter, Tamim was at = loss whether to read 
Hubaish or Khunais (oe). and solved 
the difficulty by sending home all soldiera 
whose names contained the dubious letters. 
A more tragical event is record d by Haji 
Khalifah, to which wo would fam apply the 
Italian saying: Sè non @ rero, 2 b ` trowalo. 
Phe Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertein 
the number of Zimmis in his province, and to 
hee the amount. Unfortunately, “a drop 
foll,” as the Arabic original expresses it, 
upon tho second letter of the word cml 
(absi, “ count”), and the result was, that the 
officious functionary submitted ‘the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
operation, in consequence of which they al 
died but two, 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur‘én, er with 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to call attention to thd pauses that 
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should be observed in reciting it, and to indi- 
cate the number of ruk# or inclinationa with 
whioh the recital is to be accompanied, gave 
oecasion for graphical embellishment of 
various kinds. Brilian tly coloured ink or a 
solution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly proased pergament or 
paper, frequently oversprend with gold or 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de- 
signs of that fancifal and elegant description 
which has received the name of arabesques, 
such are the means which serve to render the 
copies of the Qur’n of the haloyon days of 
Ie gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated 
upon in prose and verse by its possessors, to 
shom it opened access to the most exalted 
positions in the State. Amongst the most 
celebrated — are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muqlah (died 
a.B; 828), ‘Ali ibn Hilal, surnamed à1-Bauwšáb 
died a.m. 418), and Abd ‘d-Darr YAqft ibn 

&qAt ibn ‘Abdi ‘llih ar-Rim! sl-Must'asami 
a A.E. 698), whose father and grand- 
ather had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, acoording to H&j! Khalifah, was never 
aurpassed in it by auy of his auccessors. 

It was n natural consequence of the 
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goneral development of the art of writing, 
that various styles were invented and cul- 
tivated independently of each other, and it 
will now be our task shortly to speak of the 
cipal varieties, trying to describe their 
istinguishing features by help of a fow illus- 
trations choson from Brosnior's Cours de 
Langue Arahe. Along with the fundamental 
distinction already mentioned, of the Onfio or 
monumental, and the Naskhi or manuscript 
style, there runs, in the first instance, that of 
the Maghrib-Berber or Western, and Mashriq 
or Eastern style. It must, however be re- 
marked, that the Western Naskhi stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Cufic, than is 
the case with the Eastern Naskhi in roferonce 
to the Eastern Cufic, as the reader will 
ecarcely fail to perceive on comparing .the 
following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Qur’in, written in the Oufic manuscript 
style, and provided with the vowel-pointe 
as invented by Ab Aswad. ad-Du'iili (or 
Nasr ibn ‘Agim, see page 682). Like the 
remainder of ‘our ens, We accompany 
it with a transcript in modern typo, a tros- 
literation In Roman character, and a render- 


ing into Faglish. 





OCUFIO MANUSCRIPT OHARACTER. 


-s Bo 
(yyreert) 
Wa ma tanuzzalat bi-hi ash- 


shayatmu wa ma 
3 la-hum wa må 


(yastati'šna), 


“ The Satane were not sent down with it 
(the Qur’in): it beseemed them not, 
and they had not the power.” 

(Sirah xxvi. 310; the words in italics oor- 

respond to the word atë üna, which is not 
contained in the Oufic original) l 


The next two specimens illustrate the Oufic 
style, ae it is ae on monuments, and 
more partioularly so its Maghrebian develop- 
ment. 
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No. 3. 


Eag 









No. 2'ie part of an insoription copied from 
a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
read 


(Sly) allt Jul (peue revel 


Bi-cmi "llahi! barokatun mina ‘Wahi li--abdi 
No, 8. 


No. 8, an inscription taken from the AL- 
hambra, exhibita a style of monumental 
writing which can scarcely bo called Cuño 
any longer, ao much resembles it the Naskhi 
charactor. While in the previous specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacritioal * are 
made use of, here we find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The reader will not 
have much difficulty in tracing the compo- 
nent letters by comparison with tho follow- 
Ing transoript and transliteration :— 


Aq. j Etat 3 jad! Wh k 


Ya wariga 'l-angari la ‘an kaldlutin turaga 
jalalin tastakhiffu 'r-rawdsiyd. 

* O thou who inheritest from the Angars, 
sod not by way of ‘distant kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low.” 


Eee ee 


s 


ua a L P sa 





CUPIO MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


Uähi ‘abdi 'r-rabmini amiri 'l-mu’'minina - 
dátålu "llahu (bag@a-hu). 

“In the name of God! May a blessing 
trom God be upon ‘Abdilléh ‘Abdar- 
rahman, Commandor of the Faithful ; 


may God longthan his life.” 





MAGHRIB MONUMENTAL CHARACTER, 


It will be. noticed that the. (/) of the 
word tastakhiffu is left without the diseri- 
tical point which dist hes this letter 
from the letter 3 (q). This tallies with 
a remark of Haji Khbalifah, according to 
which the diaoritical w of these two 
letters may be put or oniitted od bttim ; and 
we seein therefore justified im concluding 
that the nucessity for their distinction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence ariass one 
of the peculiarities which at once mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and which the reader will 
observe in the noxt three specimens, present - 
ing instances of the Magbrib manuscript 
character. I 


The ñrst (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, end consequently shows more atrik- 
ingly she olose relationship with the mopu- 
montal style of the Western Araba: 


No. 4. 





ae ~ Y 

a N 
72 

ê 





TYPICAL FORM OF TUB MAQHRIB MANUSORIPT CHARAOTER 
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wa Ñ Lo, Lita JU 
¿da Í L fh J, ata 


Qalat ‘Ayishatu raziya "Uahu‘an-hd 
Ja-fr'te rasila 'llahi galla ‘ilahu ‘alai-hi. 


“ — may God be gravions to her, 


I went to the Apostle of God, may God's 
blessing be upon him,” &o. 


oe comparing the initial letter of either 
line, it be found that the one is 3 


(in galat), the othor § (in fa-ji'tu); but in the 


Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
a dot above, the latter by a dot beneath the 
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character, instead of the supersoribed double 
and single — respectively inthe tran- 
ane This is .the distinguishing feature 
between the two styles previously alluded to, 
and it seeme to prove that the use of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later 
origin, and dates from a time when tho two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated ánd followed each thoir own desti- 
nies. Another point to whioh we draw at- 
tention, is tho diferent form of the Tashdid, 
as soon in the word Allāh. Tho Maghrib 
form ie instead of ~_; and ‘while in the 
Oriental w writing the vowel signs are placed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as Ht is done here. 


No. 5. 


HL Sabah neivllatlg SANs 
GEE cha ts — sill; 


GOOD MAGHRIB WRITING. 


ye sal, ka dr msl, Ses aS, 
Qala Abegrite, rakima-hu ‘Udhu 'l'umru 
qasirun twa 's-sing'atu tawilatun 
mee — wa 't-tajribatu khatirun 
qazau ‘astrun. 


as ee may God have compassion 
him, sald: Life is short, art is 


long, 
Time is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult. 


No. 6.5 


eM aie ean hebLan 


—— 


alae 


ED RSA 


° aiai See 


t ¿peu lk) yasa a Sispa 


—— 


aeeclily, — — 





SUPERIOR MAGHRIB WRITING. 


A yh ess gal gi ol Lal ol 


soy Q V J DN <o; AJV 


BU day ay” * yh Q) GQ ri 3 
OVO 
BI AN yr PN py o3 5, li 


A bial ol 


Diae A čeb W k t 
he ha T 


Bhat Aa sles | rw lates pag 2 
—— VSI | 
st nA ys fab e) 
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Inna Abugrata lam an fi-man da‘at-hu 
Slee ke ie 


watu-hu ila 'sh-shurbi bi-'l-laiti 


an yashraba an 
la yashraba likinna-hu in shariba wa sama 
a shurbi-hi fa'inna-hu qjwady min 
an là 
yanma wa gäljka lanna 'n-nauma 
| - parara 'sh-shurbi wa gåli 
'l-'ädatą lam 
tajri bi-'sh-shurbi bi-'l-laili fa 'igzá shariba 
Ji ee “Jel v anna gdlika 'sh- 


fi haga aj äjatan wa fasddan ka-hal: '}- 
§ ‘l-baridi iga gubba fi gadrin 


J tada- 


fra. ‘ta‘dmun wa huwa yaghli ‘ala 'n-` 


nari. | 


“ Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids & 


man, who has a desire to drink -at 
night-time, 

to .satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 


than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteraets, in this.case, the evil 
offect of drinking ; ; 

for it is not customary to drink at. t 
‘timo, and if one does so, this y 
necessity produce 


No 


Sati UA 
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a disturbance and in the 
digestion, just as if cold water were 
poured into s vedsel 

containing food that is being boiled.” 


These two fragments scarcely call forth 


any further remark, except that, in the lest 


both forms of the Tashdid are em ed, the 
ordinary form even more — than the 
N hrebian ; for the latter ocours only — | 
~'sh-shurbi, which is the-second y Word in in 
the fourth line, and in ash-shkurbda, which is 
the -last word "but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice the peou- 
liar shape which the letters » (d) and 3 
(z) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajwads towards the end of the second 
line, and ya’zan near the of the first, 
the Ma Berber style of 
Arabic writing, with its numerous local varie- 
ties, as leas interesting- for tha English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style where — 
meet again with a bipartition, vis. into 
Eana — 
itso an i e Ta'liq, 
current jn Po India, and Oentral Asia. 


No. 7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited sense of ‘the word, meaning tee 
stylo generally employed in manuscripte, and 
derived from: Mack 


7. 


Cs aleh Me 


or nuskñaÀ, “ eopy.” 





NABKHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD EGYPTIAN ‘awus6iirr. 


past ‘Ub ose ei elk Ju | 


Ú fas 
— ae eh i A: eË pol E 
Sy © yd pus 
sp ya Adowu 'nbs"-him bi- ¿mi-him Ja- 
lammā anba'a-hum bi-'asmãi-kim qala 
alam agul la-kun | 
Anni atlamu ghaiba ‘s-samawéti wa 't- 
— wa a‘lamu mé tabdina 
taktumina. Wa s¢ guind 
7 ——., kati "spuds. 


“a He said: ʻO Adam, inform them of their 
names,’ and when he hed inforined 
them of their names, He said; ° Did I 
. Bot oT you, ` 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, and know 
what ye bring to light, ` 

And what ye s hido? ' And — we said 
tothe angels: ‘ Bow down’. . .” 


‘(Strah iL 81, 83.) 


WRITING 


From this ordinary Naskhi several moro 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
Ribini, Yaqfti, and Sulug. They are dis- 
tinguished principally by the relative pro- 
of. tho characters ; and in the Sulug 


portions 
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in particular, of which we give a specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
siso of the ordinary Naskhi, while the 
Riháni and YiqGti show intermediate pro- 
portions between the two. 


No. 8. 





BULUS STYLI. 


geal, saji oe esl; leg wu 
Kunts nabiyan wa 'l-adamu baina 'l-ma’t 
wa ‘l-fini. 
“I was a. prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of water and clay.” 


It will be observed that beneath the A 
(m) of the words pod! (al-adamu) and ult 
(al-nia't), in the Salug fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover. in the: word 3 it is 
surmounted by tho sign ~., whioh in Magh- 
rib writing; as we have seen, generally repre- 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in the 
above-mentioned -ornate styles, especially 
* oe esters which admit z — 
po , b J, i ? WY e, q indie 
cate that no such daeritioal point Is intended, 
the sign 2. is: placed on the top of tho 


lottor, or to make still surer of preventing: 


a mistake, tho lotter itself is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only. the letter 
3(A), a8 distinguished from § (¢), ie, thie case, 
written above the line, because it freqtently 
occurs as abbreviation of ¿a kuwa, “ Ho,” or 
alt Allah, “God,” and it would therefore bo 
considered irreverential towards the Deity to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a foa- 
ture common to this division of the Eastern 
Arahic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from tho 
left- to the right, in contradiatinction both to 
the Maghrib and Ta'liq writing, where tho 
letters are traced perpendicularly, or even 
— slight bend from the right to the 


Two othor doviations from the pura Naskhi 
style are tho Jarl and Diwani, officially 
employed in Turkey, and exhibited (n the 
specimon No. 9:— 


No. 9. 


—2 


1” . 


Né 391525 (Pd? 


PUT S TA sss, 





JANI AND DIWANI 
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The Jari fragment in the upper division 
is a facsimile of the formula which accom- 


nies the seal of the Sultin, and runs as | 


ollows :— 


Syb L sale gU 
Q ater QUE glee call ler cal 
BN se Niel oral shyt 


Nishāni sharifi ‘alishan sami makan va 
tughra’i — jthan ard@i sitant kha- 
gan nufiza bi 'l-aun ar-rabbani wa’s- 
gaun ags-samadani hukmi oldur ki. . . 


“ This is the noble, exalted, brilliant sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khaq&n (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 
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and the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, eto.” 


The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as- 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The Diwani atyle, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official correspondence of the Tarkish admi- 
nistration, e final letters, and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the deciphorment of this writing frequently 


_ very difficult. 


Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen ` 
of the Persian Ta‘liq writing :— 


No. 10. 





TA‘LIQ CHARAOTBR. 


ISU y j pd pt yess 
ONS gt be Seb & pod 6S 
Hamin chashmi daram zi khwanandagin 
Ki namam ba niki barand bar zaban, 
“Such hope | cherish that in minatrel’s 


lay, 
With right fair fame my name will live 


for ayo!” 
(Firdausi.) 


From this style of writing the Shikastah 

{a derived, and bears the same relation to it 

which the Diwini bears to Naskbi. While 

in oral preserving the peculiar outline 

of the: Ta‘liq, it superposes finals and words, 

- and joins letters a similar way to the 

Diwéni, with which, however, it contrasts 

favoorably by s far more elegant and grace- 
ful delineation of the characters. 

It remains now only to add a few words on 


the writing materials which the Arabs, and 


Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the character and from the direo- 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our quill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re- 

uires a broader nib, and, at the same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, so as to enable the hand to give that 
fine swing and swell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chief beauties of the 
Arabio writing. These conditions are admi- 
rably fulfilled by the galam or reed pen. For 
the same reasons their ink js richer and their 


` says 


paper more glossy than those which we employ 
ourselves. The -best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjaice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub- 
mitted to the action of the ss or made 
smooth by placing it on 8 well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 
of orystal of about half a pound’s weight. 

We cannct here enter into further particu- 

lars on the subject. The reader who might 
feel interested in it, will find some ourious de- 
tails in a short pa by Abü '1-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
al-Bauwib, which De Sacy has published and 
translated in his Chrestomathie. As mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of hig art, so much so that 
when he died, a.m. 413 or 428, the following 
lines were written in his praise :— 

“ Thy loss was felt by the writers of former 
times, and each succeesive day justi- 
fies their grief. The ink-bottles are 
therefore black with scrrow, and the 

are rent through affliction.” 

Ibn Khallikin, from whom we quote, finds 

these verses véry fine. Without dis 

his taste, we can happily assure our ors 

that Ibn al-Bauwdbs verses are finer. With 

Tigard to the galam, however, he rather mys- 
es us on the very point which would be 

most interesting, namely, the manner in 

which the nib should be out or made. He 


“Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 


wusubD 


“Bat do not flatter yourself that I am 
going to reveal this secret; it is a 
secret which I gyard with a miser’s 


ealousy. 

wan that I will tell is, that you must 
observe the golden moan hetween a 
too much ronndod and too much 
pointed form.” ` 


Disappointed as wo are at this oracular 
saying, we will condone him for his niggardl 
reticence on account of. his final lines, wit 
which we will also terminate our article :— 

`“ Let your hand devote its fingers to 

‘ing only ueeful things that you will 
leave d you on quitting this abode 
of illusion ; 

“ For man will find, when the book of his 

actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 


his life.” 
WUIUD (v~,). An existence. 
— — are of three 
s —— 


Weibu 'l- Wujūd, a necessary existence— 

Mumkin 'l- Wajid, a possible existence— 
Oreation. 

Mumtant's 'l- Wujitd, an impossible exis- 
tence—an Associate with God. 


WUQUF (y). 

A name given to those ceremonies of the 
which are performed on Mount 
‘Araf (Burton, Pilgrimage, vol. ii. p. 888.) 


020 (sb). The ablution made 


ppoin rayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely: to wash (1) the face 


from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 


asfar as each ear; and the hands and 


“ Blanding.” 
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arms up to the elbow; (3) to rub (masah) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The autho- 
rity for these actions is the Qar’in, Sirah v. 
8: “ O Believers! when ye address yourselves 
to prayer, ‘wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe — heads, and your feet to the 
ankles. © Sunnis wash the feet: the 
Shi'aha are apparently more correct, for they 
only wipe, or rather rab (masah) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
specified part is left untouched, the whole 
sot becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain. 
- The Sunnah regulations (or those esta- 
blished on the example of Muhammad) re- 
garding it are fourteen in number. h to 
make the intention or niyak of wszë’, thus : 
“TI make this wuzu' for the purpose of putting 
away impurity”; (2) to wash the hand up to 
the wrist, but care must be taken not.to put 
tbe hands entirely into the water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 
ured on it; (8) to say one of the names of 
at the commencement of the wuse’, thus : 
“In the name of the Great God,” or “Thanks 
be to God”; (4) to clean the teeth (miswak) ; 
(5) to rinso the month three times; (6 
ut water into the nostrils threé times; (7) to 
o all the above in proper order; (8) to do 
all without any delay between the various 
acts; (9) each part is to be purified three 
times ; Go) the space between the fingers of 
one hand must be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other; (11) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers ; (13) the whole head 
must be rubbed once; (18) the ears must 
be washed ug — rem n on m 
Angore after the operation ; to ru 
under and between the toes with the little 
finger of the left hand, drawing it. from the 
little toé of the right foot and between each 
toe in succession [ABLUTION, PRATER, 
WATER. } | 


Y. 


YADU TLLÁH (a\ 4). “Hand 
of God.” “The expression occurs in the 
Qar’én — 

Sarah xlviii. 10: “God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

Sarah v. 69: “The Jowsa say, ‘ God's hand 
ie fettered.” 


The expression is a subject of contro- 
Y amongst the Mu ans. The 
w bis maintain that it is wrong to hold 
that it ie merely a figurative on, but 
rather that God doth possess a in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hand, 


some maintain that it is merely a figurative 
expression for God's power.. 


YAGH0O8S (Wà). An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur’in, Sfirah Ixxi. 28, Pro- 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baigiwi says it was the name of a 
hero who lived hetween the days of Adam 
and Noth, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name, ; 


YA HO (° W). 


“O He!” that 
is, “O God.” 


exolamation often recited 
aot or darveshes in their religious zgikrs. 
e third personal pronoun. singular, Ad 
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(Auwa), “ He” boing a name for God, še." He 
-who exists.” [zixR.]) 


YAHÜD (oyu), the plural of 
Yahidi. Heb. IT. Jews. The 


— used in the Qur'in (together with Bani 
eral) for the Jews. (Jkws, JODAIaM.} 


Y YA (cs). John the Baptist. 
The — of Zacha h, whoso birth is men- 
tioned in the Quran; Sfirah xix. 1; iii, 84; 

and who is said in the latter Sarab to have 
been sent with glad tidings ‘to confirm the 
‘Word from God (Jesus), a chief snd a obaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in Sürah h YL. ab, his name occurs with that of 
‘Zachariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [JOHN TUE BAPTIST.) 


YA'JÜJ WA MA'JŪJ (apt syeh). 


[Go@ AND MAGO0.] 


YALAMLAM ( ` The migat 
or stage where the p rims from al-Yatnan 
— the pilgrim’s garb at the pilgrimage. 
{Hass 


YAMAMAH (len). A province 
in the eastern portion of the Hijaz frequontly 
mentioned in tho history of Mohammad. . 


AL-XYAMAN (cyst). The south- 
western province of Arabia. It is con- 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and i balled the garden of Arabia. 


YAMIN (yen). [oarH.] 


wae AQIN (e=). “Tho cer- 

A — which implies belief, 

ssc d » and which occurs in the 
Quran to express the hour of death. 

Sürah lxxi. 48-48 48-48: “They shall say, ‘We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
‘the poor; but we did plange into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day a lio until the certainty did 
come upon us, 

Sirah xv. 99: “ Borvo the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee.” 

Muslims say there are threo degrees of 
spiritual knowledge :— ` 

1. ‘Ilmu ’l-Yagin (iyol) pe), that which 
® man apprehends with his intellectual 
— 

2. ‘Ainu 'l- Yaqin ( (epetedt (ye), that which 

he sees with the eye. 


8. Hagqu'l- Yagin (rete) (go), that which 
he fully embraces with the heart; the highest 
fornt of a knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of 


YAQTIN (ok). Hob. n. 
The gourd tree under which Jonah sheltered 


after he escaped from the belly of ‘the fish. 


YAUMU ‘L-ASHURA’ 


Sdrah xxxvii. 145, 140: “ We cast him on a 
barrén shore: and he was sick: and we made 
to grow over him @ gourd tree.” 


 YA'Q0B (ya); (sacos.] 


YA SIN (we). ‘The two Arabic 
letters «s and u- corresponding to 
the English y and s. The title of the xxxvith 
( Sirah of the Qur'an, which begins with these 
| two letters, the. mystio import of which is 
said to bọ unknown. Al-Baişãāwi . says por- 
haps they mean Ya Insdn/ gtk); «0 
Man!” Husain suggests that thes mean Yé 
Saiytd! (doen \), “O Saiyid!” whilst the 
Jalalin think the is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this ‘chapter waa--the 
Qalbu 'l-Qur'ān, “ the heart of thé Qur’in,” 
and it is somai uèntly held in high eatima- 
tion. It ja usually read to d persons. 

Ya Sin is a title given to Mu with 
the belief that he is referred to as “ O Salyid,” 
x in the first verse ot the Sürah referred to. 

! 


YAŞRIB Tho ancient 
name of al-M eee once ig the 
Qur’éa, viz. Sirah xxxiii, 18. According fo 
tho : traditionlat, the Prophet oh the 
name-from Yagrib to tu ‘n-Nabj, “ the 
City — Ee — Tom beg 
name of shame re 
Bihar vol. iii. p. 499.) — — 


YA‘SUB (~ 
or chief.” The. 
given to “Ali. 

502.) 


). — “A prince 

A ( cima "Baar, vol. tit. 

forai (Richardson's Dictionary. ) 1 
YATHRIB. (rasrıB.] 


| YATIM (per). [orPHAN.] 





I| YAUM Lop). A day of twenty- 
four hours; asyém. In contradiction to 
luśíl wa nahér, R, — and 

The seven an of the week are known 
as: — 

Yaumu 'labad, first day, Sunday. 

Yaumu ite, — aay, — 

Yaumv 'l-g 

Yaumu ‘l-arba'a’, — We , Wedneeday. 

Yawamw ‘i , fifth day, Thursday. 


Yawswuw ’l um‘ah, day of Assembly, 
Younus 's-eabt, Sabbath day, Saturday. 


| q YAUMU 'D-DIN (wN ex). “ Day 
k : “ Tho King of the Day of Judg- 


J. 


Srah Ixxxill, 17; What shall make thes 
know what the Day of Judgment is?” 


|. AL-YA UMU 'L-AKHIR (y-3V a 00. 
w.The Last Day." A naməegiven in the Crin 
to the Day oÍ adgmént. 


YAUMU 'L.- ‘ASHURA’ 


g lalt). The tenth day of the month 
of ubarram. (‘astura’.) 


YAUMU "L-FASL 


YAUMU ‘L-FASL (Jol ay). 
‘‘ Day of Severing.” * — 
Strah Ixxvii. 15, 14: “For the Day of 
Sev ! and who abet teach thee what the 


Day of Severing is?” 
YAUMU'L-FITR ( tl py). “ The 
Day of breaking the fast.” [‘rpu. 'L-Frrr.] 
YAUMU 'L-HARA’ (stall py). 
“The day of the Ka — —* m), 
in the Traditions. (Mishcatu ‘l Mabik. book 
xxiv. oh. ix.) The day où whioh Yazid sent 
an army to al-Madinah and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ookloy'a Saracens, p. 425.) 
-YAUMU 'L-HASHR (yta) an) 
“ Day of te Te Dey of J —* 


YAUMU 'L-HISAB (lua! py). 
“Day of Reok . The Day of Judg- 
ment. Sirah xl. 28: ‘And Moses naid, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from. overy ono. who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Day of Reckon- 
ing” 


YAUMU 'D-INQITA: (#183V aw). 

it The Day of Osesation.” The day on which 
terminates. In law, thé last day on 

whieh anyone who has become possessed of 


property y may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 

‘YAUMU 'LJAM: (as py). 
dont of Gathering.” Tho a of yadgueek. 
Sarah ‘lxiv.. 9; *On the day. when He shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering.” 

YAUMU 'L-KHULOD 


(yp ° 
aor of Eternity.” Bürah L 84; uf 
into. in peace: this is the Day.of Eternity.” 

YAUMU 'L-KHUROS (yat pu). 
“Tho Day of Rodas" Tha Dat ot Sek 
ment: ` Sürah L 41: “The day wheà they 
shall hear the shont in truth; that is, thé 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU 'L- ). 
“The Day of Rest.” The da hd the fv) 
fice at the Hajj, when the ms rest.. 


YAUMU 'L-QIYAMAH 
del Ol). “Day of Standing up.” The 
RESURRECTION. ] . 


Day of Resurrection.” [ 


YAUMU ’L-WA‘ID (See? py). 
“The Day of Threatenings.”. The Day of 
Judgment.. Sürah l. 19: “And the trumpet 
onal be blown!—that is the. threatened 

ay. 


_ YAUMUN MA‘LOMUN 


( pae i š 
“A Known Day,” i.e. known to Ç ód. op. 


Day of Judgment. Sürah Ivi, 50: “Gathered 
— they surely be for tho tryst of a knewn 
ay.” 


YAUMU 'N-NAHR (, 
“Day of Sacrifice.” — 
Feast of Sacrifice. ['sov.'t-agm.) 


fe 


YAZID. 
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YAUMU 'S-SABU: (a= rs). 

The “ Day o! Sabu‘,” mentioned in the follow- 

ing tradition ( /ishkate 'l-Masabih, book xxiv; 
Š : 


` “ Abū Harairah says, ‘ Whilet a man was 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
them, and took a goat; and the man released 
— ‘Ana — sald to * pa; — 
s to guard sé goats on the 0 as, 
when there will be no shepherd A me.” 
And the ple said, “The wolf ika.” 
And the Psophet said, “I beliéve that th 
wolf did speak.” Abi ‘Bakr and.‘Umar alsa 
said ¢o.'” 

‘Abdu 'l-Haqq says there ix a difference 
of opinion as to what the Day of. Sabu’ is, 
either it is a day of insurrection, or a fess 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, when the 
flocks were left to themselves. 


YAUMU ‘T - TAQHABUN (ry 
gla). ‘Day of. Mutual Deceit,” 
he Day of Judgment. Sirah Ixiv. 9: “On 
that day when ho shall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit.” 
Al-Baisiwi says: “ Both the righteous ami 
the wicked will disappoint each other by re- 
versing their positions, the wioked 
punished, while the righteons are in bliss,” 


YAUMU 'T-TALAQ (JA py). 
“Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment. 
Sarah xi. 15: “He throws the- Spirit by his 
bidding apon whom He will of Hls servants, 
to give warning of the Day of Meeting.” 


YAUMU 'T-TANAD (suat es). 
A name fire 


“A Day ol Mutual Outery.” 

to the Day of Judgment in the Te ürah 
xl 84: “O my people! verily Í fear for you 
the day of érying out to one another.” 


YAUQ (yy). An idol mentioned 
in’ the Qur’in, Sirah Ixxi, 28. Professér 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horse, 
Al-Baisiwi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Nosh, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol.of the name. 

YAWNING. Arabic  tagdwud 
(58). — -the Trad itions it 
appears ya regarded as an evil; for 
Abū Hurairah relatos that Mahammad ‘ald, 
God ‘loves — and hates yawning. As 
for yawning, it ts of the devil. Therefore, if 
any of en yawn, let him suppreas it as much 
as posible. If he cannot stop it, let himi pat 

, 
hf 


the back of his left hand upon his mouth; 
verily, when an 


re x 
wor, thee saree Ya ed pes tu 
xxii. ob. vi.) 

YAZID (yj). The son of Mu‘a- 


wiyah. The second Kbalifah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ommiyah), who reigned from a.p, 
679 to a.. 688 (A.n,.60-64). Hë is celebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al- 
3). (See Ockley’s Htst, Saracens, p, 
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YEAR. Arabio sanah (20), pl, 
sanūn, sanawåt ; 'äm (p\e), pl. aʻwåm ; 
haul (J>), pl. ahwdl;: Persian sal 


(J), pl. salha. | 

The ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
have consisted of twelve lunar months, as 
now observed by the Muhammadans; but 
about the year a.p. 412, the Arabians intro- 
duoed a syatom of intercalation, whoroby ane 
month was intercalated into every three 

ars. (Seo.M. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 242). 

his system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad ; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khutbah on the Day of Sacritice, and 
said; “A year is twelve months only, as at 
the time ôf the creation,” and thus again in- 
troduced the lunar year, (Seo Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. xi.) The Muhammadan year, thero- 
fore, consists of twelve lunar months, withont 
any intercalation to make it. correspond with 
the course of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly to 854 days and 9 hours. Hence tho 
Muhammadan New Year's Day, Nau Roz, 
will happen every year about eleven daya 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amonyst the Arabians a 
system of commulalion whoreby the Muher- 
ram, the last of the throo continuous sacred 
monthe (mowrus)}, bocame secular, and Safar 
sacred. Some traditidns say that the power 
also existed of commuting the isolated sacred 


month Rajab, for tho one succeeding it, 


Sha'bäm When this was done, it became 
lawful to. war in tho sacred months of Mu- 
harram and Rajab; and Safar and Sha‘bin 
acquired the sacredness of tho months for 
whioh they had been substituted. Itis with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
says in the Qur'an (Sirah ix. 86, 87) :— 

“ Vorily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
ever since the day when He created the 
Heavens and the Earth; of these, four are 
sacred: this is the right usage. Thorefore, 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all; and know that 
God is with those who fearHim. Tocarry over 
a sacred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe are led 
jn orror by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal- 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This system of commutation is said to have 
been introduced by Qugaiy, who wished, by 
abridging the long three months’ cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well as to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular whon it might bost 
euit his purpose ; but Sir William Muir ie in- 


clined to think that this system of commuta- 


YUSUF 


tion was an ancient one, and merely restored by 
Quay. (Muirs Mahomet, vol. 1. p. ccviii-) 
Both in India and in Egypt, in tho present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious observances and the ordi- 


nary affairs of lifo; but for the purposes of 


agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To nd the number of solar years elapsed 
since any given Mubammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur- 
rent year of the Hijrah, and from the re- 
mainder deduct three per cent. ; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years which have 
elapsed. Thus, suppone we see 8 manuscript 
written an. 681, and wish to know ita real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 68] from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1256, and 
there remains 575 ; from this laut we deduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 568, 
which at that period is the real age of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre- 
cise Christian dute corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule :—From the given number of Musselman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the re- 
Dade add tho number 6321:64; thə sum is 
the period of the Ohristian era at whioh the 
given current Musslnin year ends. For 
example: from a.H. 9432, deduct three 
cent., or 28°26, and the remainder is 918-74. 


‘To this last add 621°54, and the sum is 


1685:28, which shows that a.n. 942 ended in 
the spring of a.p. 1586, This simple rule is 
founded on the fect that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every centary. 

The following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years end 
decimals of a Jan multiply by -970925 ; to 
the product add 621-54, and the sum will be 
e recise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 

orbes. 

It it h desired to find the year of the Hij- 
rab which comus in in a given year of the 
Christian era; it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. (Murray.) 


YOHANNA (en). The Arabic 
Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
namo being Yahya. — 

YUNUS (us). [(sonaz.] 

YUSHA (ay). (sosnva.] 


YUSUF (Ap). (sosern.] 


ZABH 


ZABH (e3). Heb. pray sebakh. 


Arabio lexicographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, it denotés the act of 
slaying an animal agreeably to the prescribed 
forma, without which its flesh is not lawfal 
for the food of man. See Qur’dn, Sirah ii. 
167, 168 — ' : 

“Eat of tho good things wherewith we 
have provided you, and give thanks unto 
God, it ye are His worshippers. He hae only 
forbidden for you that Dich is dead, and 
blood, and flesh of awine, and whatsoever has 
been consecrated to other than God; but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans- 
gressing, it is no sin for him: for verily God 
is forgiving and morciful.” 

Tho injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit (Mishkét, book xviii. oh. i), for 
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example: Abii Tufail relates that 'Ali was 


once anked,. “ Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with regard to religion which he has 


not told others?” And ‘Ali replied, * Nothing, 


unless jf be that which I have in the scab- 
bard of my sword.” Theon ‘Ali brought 
out of his scabbard a pee of paper, And 
thereon was written: ‘‘May God curse those 


who slay without repeating the name of God, 


in tho samo manner aa tho polytheista did in 
the names of their idols; miay God curse thoso 
who remoye their neighbours’ landmarks; 


may God curse those who curse their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 


in matters of religion.” 

According to, Sunni law, zabh is of two 
kinds: (1) JkAttyari, of choice; and (2) Izgi- 
rari, of necessity. -a 

The first ie effected by cutting the throat 
above the breast and reciting the words 
Allahu abbar, “God is‘most t”; and the 
second by rociting these words npon shooting 
an arrow or discharging a gan. ` 

The latter act, however, is merely a sub- 
stitute for the former, and accordingly ia not 


his own croed, his gabh in lawful, for the Mus- 
lim law still rogards him, with respect to gabh, 
in the same light as formerly. 

Af the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“In the namo of the most t God,” the 
flesh of the animal is unlawfal ; but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfnlnëss; ít is 
lawful, although there ia some difference ef 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors, Ash-Shafi_f is of opinion that the 
animal is lawful in either casé, but the Imim 


‘Malik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 


Aba Yiieuf and all the Hanafi doctors have 
declared, that an animal sisin under è wilful 
omiasion of the invocation is ntterly unlaw- 
ful, and that the magistrate must forbid the 
sale of meat so killed. 

It is a condition of zabh ikhtiyari: that the 
invocation be pronounced over the animal at 
the timo of ala Ht; but in the case of zabh 
t2zftrdri (se. when « person slays an anual 
in hunting), tho condition {s that the invoca- 
tion bə pronounood at the fime of letting 
loose tho hound or hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or casting the spear. 

It is à condition of gabh shat nothing but 
tho invocation Bismi 'llähs Aliähi akbar, “ In 
the name of God, God the most great,” should 
be said. That is, no prayer or other matter. 
must he mentioned. 

Tho placo for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the head of the breast-bone. (Arabio 
labbah), and the vessels it is requisite to cut. 
are four, al-hulgim, “ the wind-pipe,” al-mar?’, 


- “the gullet,” and al-waridan, or al-wudajan, 


of any account unless the former be imprac-. | 


tioable; for the proper gabé is held to be by 
the shedding of blood; and the former method 
is most effectual for this purpose. 

Tt in absolutely necessary that tho person 
who slays the animal should be a Moslim or 
n kitäbi (i.e. a Jew or a Ohristian), and that 
he shonid do it in the name of God alone; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 


or a woman, or an infant, or an idiot, or an. 


uncircumcised person. ` 

An animal slain by a Mapian js unlawful, 
as albo that slain by an idolater or a poly- 
thelist. Zab} performed by an apostate from the 
Muslim faith (who ia worthy of death) is also 
unlawful; but, according to Abū Hanifah, if 


a Jow or a Chriatian become an apostate from 


“ tha two jugular veins.” 
Ash-Shifi'l holds that if a man slay an 
animal with a nail or horn or teeth, the flesh 


is unlawful; but this is not tho opinion of 


other doctors. (See Durru 'l-Mukhtār anà 
Hidéyah, in loco.) 

az-ZABANIYAH (Sst). Iit. 
Guards.” The-angels in charge. of hell, of 
whom Malik is said to be the-chief. Stral 
xcvi, 17,18: “So let him call his council : 
we will call the guards of hell (as-Zabd- 
niya)” | 

ZABIHAH (Z=a3). Lit. “Out or 
divided lengthways.” Heb. ray sebakh. An 


anima] slanghtored according to the law; a 
sacrifice. [LAWFUL FOOD, SACRIFICES. } 


. ZABIR ( yxy). A name for Mount 
Sinai. Al-Baizdwi says it is the mountain 
on which the Lord conversed .with Moses. 


(srrat, TUE] 
ZABT (ha). “Occupation, sei- 
— eke cis law it —— attach- 


ment, diatraint, or sequestration; taking. 
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lands under the management of Government 
officers. 


ZABŮŪR (p), pl. subur,- Also 
_ subir, pl. of zibr. From the Heb. TW} 


zimrah, “a psalm or chant” (Pea. izzxi. 2, 
xoviii. 5). The title given to the Psalnis of 
David in the Qur’én, where it ocours only 


three times, I 
Suratu "n-Nis&' (iv.) 161: “ And to David 
we gavo Psalms (zaburasx),” 

Süratu '-Mirsšj (xviL) 67: “ Aud Psalms 
(zabüran) we gave to David.” 

Sdratu ‘l-Ambiyé’ -(xxi.) 105: ‘And now, 
since the exhortation Gb) was given, have 
we written in the Ps (fi 'z-zabure). that 
my servants the righteous shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Both Sale and Rodwell take thia last to be 
a quotation from Pas. xxxvii. 29 (it appes 
to be the only direct quotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the whole of 
the Qur’in), and they have both translated the 
Arabio stkr.“the law,”. meaning, of course, 
‘the Zaurét. Amongst Muslim commentators, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
Hi what is meant in this verse by zikr and 

ür 


. The commentator al-Baisiwi says there 
are threes views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu- 
alyid explained the word zabur to mean all 
fred books, and that by zikr wae meant 
the Preserved Tablet (al-Lauhu 'l-Mab/fiz). 
Tbn ‘Abbas and as-Zahbak said by zabir wae 
meant the Taurat,and by eskr those books 
which came after. And Sha‘bi said the saber 
was the Book of David, and the gskr that of 
Moses, 
Al-Baghawi and al-Jalalin decide in favour 


of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 


favour of the third, whilst al-Baigéwi leavos 
it an open question. 

Jalalu ‘d-din ag-Suydti ylves the word zabir 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qur’da. 

ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zakariya’ 
(sh). ` [za Ka RIYA',] 

ZAFIR . Lit, “Drawing 
back the breath because of distress; groan- 


_ ing.” In the Qur'’in, for the groans ‘of hell. 
Sirah xi. 108: “In the Fire, thore shall 


they groan.” 
GA‘FIRANIYAH (los), A 
sect of Muslims, who say the an is a 
_ created thing, the orthodox school maintain- 
ing. that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(Kitabu 't-Tatrifag;in loco.) 

ZAHF (toy). Lit. “ A-swarming 
multitude.” An army; a military force ar- 
rayod for battle, 

Qur’in, Strah viii. 15: ‘*O ye who believe! 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un- 


hellevers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat, 


ZAHID (sly). Lit. “ Abstinent ; 
continent,” . ascetic person. Zāhid-i- 
Khushk, Poraian, “ a dispembler, a hypoerite.” 


the Hijrah. Zainab 


ZAINAB 


ZAHIR, (pùb). “Outward, exte- 
rior, manifest.” A word much used in Mus- 
lim theology to expresa that which is- mani- 
fost, ás dist ed from óätin, “ interior,” 
or khafi, “ that which is bidden.” 


az-Z AHIR ( allt), “ The Evident.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. 
Quran, Sirah lviij, 8: “Ho is the Firat 
and the Last, the Evident and the Hidden.” 
ZAHIRU 'L.MAZHAB (AW 
ma An expression used by 
Hanafi Muslims for those theological ques- 
tions which are decided in tho four woll- 
known Sunni books: al-Mabs#t, al-Jami‘u 'l- 
Kabir, ol-Jami‘u 's-Saghir, as-Sairu 'l-Kabir, 
ZAHIRU 'L-MUMKINAT ( als 
whSsll), An expression used by 
theologians for the proofs of God’ existence, 
power, and attributes, as exhibited in nature. 


ZAID IBN ar-HARIS (Q 3% 
. Muhammad's freedman and 
adopted son. Muhammad having seen and 
admired Zaid’s wife Zainab, ber husband 
divorced her. The relations of the ancient 
Araba to their adopted children were very 
strict, and Mubammad’s marriage with the 
divorced wife of his a son occasioned 
much scandal amongat contemporaries. 
A revelation was consequently produced 
which revoked the inconvenient restrictions. 

Burah xxxiii. 57: * And when Zaid had 
settled the necessary matter of her divorce, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to marry the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they have nottled the 
necessary affair concerning them." 

Zaid was slain at the battle of Miatah, as 
he carried the standard of Islim, au. & 


ZAIDIYAH (4&4). A Shiah 
sect. Those who fullowed Zaid the son of 
‘Ali ibn al-Husain instead of the other son 
Ja'lar as-Şådiq. [suran] 
ZAIQH (ê). Lit. “Turned 
aside” (from the th). It occurs io the 
Qur’in, Sirah iii 5,6: ‘In whoso hearts is 


— — ... O Lord, pervert not onr 
carts. 


ZA NAB Crai). . The daughter of 
Khusaimah the widow of ‘Ubaid, Mu- 
mmad's cousin, who was slain at Badr. 
e married Muhammad in the third year of 
was renowned for her 
kindness to the poor, and was oallod Ummu 
'l-Masakin, “the mother of the poor,” from 
her care of destitute converts. : She and 
Khadijab were the only wives of the Prophot 
who died before bim. ` 
ZAINAB (~~). . The daughter 
of Jahsh and the divorced wife of Muham- 
mad’s adopted sou Zaid. Boing the wifo of 
an adopted son, she was unlawful. to the 
Prophet, but a pretended revelation (see 
an, Sirah xxxiii. 87) settled the dif- 


ficulty, and Muhammad married her. (mu- 


HAMMAD. } 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
(Some wy —~93). The daughter of 
Muhammad by Khadija. She married Abfi 
‘1-‘As. The story of the conversion of Abi 
’1-‘As, through the devotion of his wife, in 


told by Muir (vol iv. p. 7). She died 
A H. 61. 
ZÁË'IR (yf). A pilgrim to 


Mahammad’s grave at al-Madinah, as distin- 
Guanes from a haji, or pilgrim to Makkah. 

ccording to Burton, Zairs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and iu their best 
clothes. The person who conduets the zd'ir 
to the sacred spot. is called a muzawwir, who 
on the occasion of Captain Burton's visit re- 
cited the following prayer : — 

“In the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah's Prophet! O Lord, cause me to enter 
the entering of truth, and cause meo to iamo 
forth the issuing of Trath, and pormit me to 
draw near to Thee and make me a King vic- 
torious!” (i.¢. over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil). Thon follow blessings on the Pro- 
phet, and afterwards: “O Allah! open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy, and grant me en- 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil!” — El-Medinah and Meccah, 


vol. ii. P: .) 

ZAKARIYA’ (+45). Zacharias. 
The father of John Baptist ; the ‘husband of 
Hannah's sister, and the uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qur’in :— 

Sürah iü. 82: ‘So with goodly accep- 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did He make her grow, and Zakariya’ 
reared her. So oft as arlya’ went in to 
Mary at the sanctuary, he fonnd her supplied 
with food. ‘Oh Mary!’ said he, whence 
hast thou this?’ She said, ‘It is from God; 
verily God su pee whom He will without 
reckoning!’ There did Zakariy&' call upon 
his Lord ; ‘O my Lord!’ said he, ‘. vouchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants; Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayor.’ Then did 
tho angels call to him, as he stood praying in 
the sanctuary : ‘ God announeed John (Yahya 
to thee, who shall be a verifior of the. Wo 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a pro- 
phet of the number of the just.’ .He said, 
‘Omy Lord! how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come spon me and my wife 
is barren?’ Ho said: ‘Thus will God do his 

leasure.’ Ho said, ‘ Lord! give me a token.’ 

e said, ‘Thy token is, that not for three 
days shalt thou speak to man. but b 
But remember thy Lord often, an 
Him at even and et morn’” 

Sarah vi. 85: And Zakariy&’, John, Jesus, 
and Elias: all were just persons.” 

Bürah xix. 1-12: “A recital of thy Lord's 
mercy to His servant Zakariyé’, when he 
called upon his Lord with seoret calling. He 
said: ‘O Lord, verily my bones are ‘woak 
and the hoar hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
sdccess. But now I have fear for my kin- 
dred after me; and my wife is barren: Givo 
me, then, a auccessor ae Thy special gift and 


praise 


signs. 
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an heir of tho family of Jacob: and make 
him, Lord, well-pleasing to Thee.’ ‘O Zaka- 
riy, verily Wo announco to Thee s son,— 
his name Yahy& vo) that name We have 
iven to none before him? Ho said: 'O my 
rd! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and whon I have now roached ` 
old age, failing in my powera?’ Ile said: 
‘So shall it bo. Thy Lord hath said, Easy 
is thie to Me, for I created thee aforetime 
when thou wast nothing.’ He said: ‘ Vouch- 
safe me, O my Lord! a sign.’ He said: ‘ Thy 
sign shall: be that for three nights, though 
sound in health, thou speakest not to man.’ 


. And he came forth from the sanctuary to his 


people, and made signs to them as though 
© would say, ‘Praise God at morn and 
even.’ ” 

Sürah xvi. 89: “ And Zakariyšá', when he ` 
callod upon his Lord saying, “O my Lord 
loave mo not childless: but thoro is no 
better heir than Thyself. So We heard him 
and gave him Yahyá (John), and We mado 
his wife fit for child-bearing. 


ZAKAT (8⁄9). In its primitive 
rense the word zakat means purification, 
whonce it is alan used to oxprees a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, as a sanctification . 
of the remainder to the proprietor. It ie an 
institution of Islám and founded upon an ex- 

ress command in the Qur'àn (vide Stirab ii. 
7), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. | 

It is a religious duty incumbent upon any 
person whois free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided he be possessed in full property of 
such estate or effects as ero terme 
language of the law nisdb, and that he has 


been in possession of the samo for the peos 
x 


of ono complete year. The nigab, or 
amount of property upon which gakat is duo, 
varies with reference to the different kinds of ` 
property in possession, as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in which the pro- 
perty is held in possession is termed Aéulu ‘l- 
aul. Zakšt is not incumbent upon a man 
Against whom there are debts equal to or 
exceeding the amount of hie whole property, 
nor is it due. upon the necessaries of life, 
such as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth-. 
ing, or honsehold furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediate use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de- 
signed for prosent une, or. upon hooks of 
science and theology usod by echolars, or 
upon tools used by craftsmen. 

Zakat is not 


` (1) The zakāt of camels. 
due upon less than five camels, snd upon five 
samele h is one goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon ure throughont the year, | 
because zakdt is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and not upon those which are 
fed in the home with forage. One goat is due 
upon any number of camels from five to nine; 
two goate for any number of camels from ten. 
to fourteen; three goats fer any namber from 
twenty to twenty-four. Upon any nambér of 
oamola from twenty-five to thirty-five tho 


‘in the . 
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zakat is a bint mikhdz, or a yearling femalo . 


camel; froin thirty-six to forty-five, a bint 


labin, or a two-year-old female camol; from | 


forty-six to sixty, a higqah, or a three- 
year-old female camel; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, a jaz‘ah, or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninoty, twa 
camels’ female two-year-old colts; and from 
ninety-onc tq one hundred and twenty, two 
camels’ female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of cumels excoods one hundred 
‘and twenty, the sakat is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule, 

(2) The zakit of bulls, cows; and buffaloes. 
No zakat is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a fabi‘ah, or a one-year- 
old calf; and upon forty is due a musim, or a 

` calf of two years old; and where the number 
excoeds forty, the zakat is tu be caloulated 
according to thie rule. For oxample, upon 
sixty, tho zakat is. two yearling calvos; npon 
seventy, one fabi‘ah and cuo musim; upon 
eighty, two musing; upon Hinoty, three 
tadi‘ah; upon one hundred, two ¿abFahs and 
one musim; and-thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabi‘ch alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ton kine, the 
vakat is-two musiws and one tabi‘uh; ‘and 
upon one hundred and twonty, four tabiahs. 

@ usual mothod, however, of oaloulating 
tho zakét upon large herds of cattle is by 
dividing thent into thirties and forties, impos- 
ing upon every thirty -one tabah, or upon 
every forty one musim. ` | 

8) Zakat upon sheep and goats. No rakat 

is due upon less than forty, which have fed 
the groater m of the year upon pasture, 
npon which is due one goat, until the num- 
ber reaches one hundred and twonty ; fot ono 
hundred and twenty-ono to two Lundred, it is 
two goats or sheep; and above this, one for 
every hundrod. The samo rules apply to both 
sheep and goats, because in the Traditions 
the original word ghaunum applies to both 
species. 

(4) Zakat upon orses. When horses and 
mares are kopt indiscriminately together, feed- 
ing for the groater ‘part of the ycar on pas- 
turo, it ia tho option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinir per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent. upon the total value. No zakat what- 
over is due upon droves of horses consis 
entirely of males, or entirely of mares. There 
ix no zakat due upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
wo forth. 

(5) Zakat upon silver. It is not due upon 
wilvor of loas valuo than two hundred Mine 
hurns, but if one be possessed of this eum for 
n whole year, tho zakăt due upon it is fivo 
dirhams. No zaküt is due upon an excess 
above the two handred dirhams till such ex- 
cess amount to forty, upon which the zakat is 


one dirham, and for every succeeding forty, | 


the zakit due upon twenty miggals 


“Articles of mer 
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predominates are to be accounted silver, and 
the laws respecting silver apply to them, 
although they should con some alloy ; 
and the same rule holds with rogard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakãt upon gold. No sakāt is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty mig . 

s 

misqšl. When the quantity of gold exceods 
twenty misqšls, on every four misqšls above 
twenty aro due two qiršts,añd &o on in pro- 
protion. 

. Zakëšt is due u gold and silver bullion, 
and upon all-gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zakat upon articles of merchandise. 
pdise should be appraised. 

per cent. paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value. 


(8) Zakāt upon mines, or buried treasures. 
Mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, or copper, are 
subjoct to a sakit of one-fifth (chums); bat if 
the mine is discovered within thé precincts of 
8 person's own home, nothing is duc. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zskát is due upon 
precious stones, 

(9) Zakat upon the fruits of the carth. 
Upon everything produced from the ground 
thoro in a tenth (‘skir or ‘ushr), whether the 
soil be watored by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and 8, which are not sub- 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 

uckcts, or machinery, ur watering Camels, 
is subjoct to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 


aud a zakat of 


collected in the wilderness are subject to 


tithe, 

The zakit is received by a collector daly 
appointed for the purpose, although it is law- 
ful for the possossor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a porson come to the collector, 
and mako a declaration on oath as to the 
amopnt of his property upon which sakāt is 
due, his statoment is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom sakāt may be bestowed. 

(1) Fagira, or persons sed of pro- 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to a nigab. 

(2) Miskins, or persons who have no pro- 

whatever. f 
j The collector of sakat. 

(4) Slaves, | | 

5) Debtors. I . 

6) F eabili “Uah, i.e. in the servico of Qod, 
or roligious warfaro. i 

q Travellers. 

‘Tho above laws with reference to sakit 
aro those according to the Hanafiyah sect, 
but tho differoncen amongst the a ol 
the Sunnis on this subject are but small. 
They may he scen npon reference to Ha- 
milton’s translation of the Hidayah, vol. 1. 


p: 1. 
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one dirham, Those dirhams in which silver i Lit. “ Repositories of God.” A Safl tarm for 
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a class of believers who, on account of their 
spiritual attainments, are the means of pre- 
venting troubles in a nation, iu the samo 
manner ag stores (zakhatr) of grain keep 
away famines. 


ZAKIR (,5\3). One who remem- 
bors God by reeiting His namos and praises. 
‘The reciter of a grkr. [zien] 


ZALALAH (3s). “Error.” The 
word froquently occurs in the Qur'an, eg 
Sfirab ii. 15: “These are they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance.” 


ZAMB (+d), pl. -zunib. “A 
ain; acrime.” A charge of such. Tho word 
oocurs frequéntly in the Qur'an, eg. :— 

Sarah xxvi. 18: “They bavo a charyè 
ngainst me (i.a. Anron), and I foar lost they 
put me to death.” | 

Sürab xl. 2: [From God] “the forgiver of 
ain.” | 

Sfirah lxxzi. 9: “ Fór what crime she wan 
put to death.” [arm.] 


ZAMZAM (y+). The sacred well 
within tho precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kah. It is enpposed to be tho identical spring 
from which ar and Ishmael drank in the 
wildertiess (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in the Scriptures to havo becn between 
Kadesh and Baréd. 

Tho origin of the word zamzam is uncer- 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic- 
tionary, it meabs the low buzzing sound, 
mado by the ancient fre-worshippers, an‘ 
may therefore allude to the muimuring of 
the water of tho well, Some Muslim com- 
montatora derive it from sauna! enmm! te. 
“ALLL ALL! Hagar's words to Ishmaol when 
she ‘saw ‘tho water. Salo translates it: 
“ Stay! cape and adds that Hagar called 
out in the Feyrtian language to prevent 
Ishmael! wandoring: ii P 

The building which encloses the welt Zam- 
zam stands close by the Maqim Henbali, and 
was erected in a.n. 1072 fio. 1661). Accord- 

ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, and 
of massivo construction, with an. entrance to 
the north, opening into tho. room which 
contains the well, This room is beauti- 
fully ornamentod with marblea of various 
eolours; and adjoining to it, but having a 


separate door, is a stnall room with & stone. 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to drink by 

j thėéir hand, with a cup, through. an 


tron-grated opening which servea as « win- 
dow, iito tho reservoir, without entering tho 
room. Tho month of the well is surrounded 
by's wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diameter. Upoti this tho peoplo stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron failing being.so placed as: to prevent 
their falling in. Tho water is then poit 
into earthen jars, called daurag, which Oap- 
tain Barton describes as little amphore, each 
marked with the namo of the donor and a 

uliar cypher. These jars are placed in 
cng rows on the ground, along the paved 


üred 


| 
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causeways which lead up to tho Ka‘bah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamzam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is hold in great esteem 


throughout tho East. It ia used for drinkin 


and ablution, but for no baser perposos ; R 
the Makkans adviso pilgrims alwaya to bronk 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says: “ It 
is apt to cause diarrhoa and bolls, and I 
nevor saw a atranger drink it without a. wry 
face, Sale is decidedly correct in his seser- 
tion: the flavoar is salt-bitter, much resem- 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epsom 
salta in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly ‘heayy’ to tho 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other. 
strangers prefor rain-wator collected in cis- 
terns, and sold for fivo farthings a gnglot. 
The water is transmitted to diatant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with basket- 
work, and sealed by the Zem Zemis (Zam- . 
zamis, or — of the holy water). 
Roligious men broak their lonten fast with it, 
apply it to their. oyes to brighten vision, and 
imbihe a few opa at the hour of death, 
whon Satan stands by holding a bowl of 
porost wator, the prico of the departing soul. 
e copious supply of the well is considered 


. at Meccah miraculous ; in distant countries it 


facilitates.tho pronunciation of - Arabic to the 
stadent; and everywhere the. nauseous 
draught is highly moritorious in a religious 
point of view.” 

According to the same author, the name 
has become goneric for a well situated within 
the walle of a mosque, and amongst these, 
naturally, tho Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
nearest in dignity to the. Makkah woll, with 
which it is sald to be .connocted by « subter- 
ranecous pass Others believe that it is 
filled by n vom of water springing directly 
ander the Prophet's grave, whonce it is gene- 
rally called Biru ‘n-Nabi, or thie Prophet's 
It stands at tho south-east angle of 
an enclosure within tho court of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Fatimah, 
under a wooden roof supported hy pillars of 
the samo material. 


ZANANAH (49). A Persian 


adjective doritod from the word san, “a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes: the household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and tbe apartments 
in which they reside: Fera full account of 
an Indian zraušnash by Mrs. Meer Ali, seo 


HARIN. 


A gandnali ininsion” ia a Ohristian mis- 
sion established for tho benefit of the Wiros 
and daughters of Muhammadans. 

ZANJABIL (form's). “ Ginger.” 
An aruniatic with which the cups of Para- 
dise are flavoured. Seo Qur'an, Sirah Ixxrvi. 
17: “And they shall drink therein a cup 
tempered with zanjabil.” 


ZANN (5), pl. guntin. “Opinion; 
suspicion.” In Muhammadan law,` a pre- 
sumption that a chargo is well-founded, 
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although thy ovidonce is inconclusive. Aə- 
Zunnu 'l- Ghalib, expresses a strong presninp- 
tion of truth in a chargo, although the ovi- 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not provou” of Scotch law. The word 
zann, in the sense of “ suspiciun,” occurs in the 
Qor’an, Sirah xlix. 12: “O Believers! avoid 
frequent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
a crime.” 


ZAQQUM — An 
tree described in the Qur'ap. 

Sirah xxxvii. 60-64: “Is this the botter 
repast or the troe az-Zaqqim? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of dinxcord to the 
wicked: Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans; and, lo! the 
damned shall surely vat of it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Siirah xliy. 48, 44: * Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqim abal) be tho sinuer’s food.” 

Sürah lvi. 61-58: “Then verily ye, © ye 
the erring, the imputers of falschood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqiim, and fill 
your bellies with it.” 

It is a name now given to a thorny treo, 
whose fruit is swect and styptic, sat from 
the stone of which vil is extracted. (Rivhard- 
son’s Dictionary.) 


ZARAMIYAH (d1,)). A sect of 
Shi-ah Muhainmadans, who say that the next 
Imims after :Ali wero Muhammad ibn Han- 
filyah, ‘Abdullab, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abhis, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansir, until at last the Divine power en- 
tered into Abii Muslim, wh6, thev assert, was 
rie — slain. (Kashfu "l-Istilakat, in 

cu. 


infernal 


ZARARIYAH (jy). A sect of 
Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zarirah, who oe attributes of 
a are not etornal, (Kitabu 't-Tu'vifat, in 


ZARB (wp). Lit. “Striking.” 
In arithmotic, “Multiplication.” The con- 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by Sifi mystics for the ceremony of zikr. 


az-ZARIYAT (whl). “The 
Scatterers.” The title of the tist Sirah of 
the Qur'an which begins with the words “ By 
the Scatterers who scatter.” By which ie un- 
derstood the winds of heaven. 


az-ZARR ( ,\W\). “The Distresser.’’ 
One of thé ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur'šn the word is applied to Satan. 

Sarah lviii. 11: “Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that ho may bring the 
faithful to grief; but, unless by God's per- 
mission, not aught shall he Aarm them (laisa 
bi-zarrihsm)! in God, thon, let the faithful 
trust.” 

God, therefore, is called the “ Distresser,” 
in so far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. 


ZARRAH (53). “An atom.” 


ZIHAR 


Tho word occurs iu the Qur'én in the follow- 
ing verse :— 

Sirah xcix. 6: “On that day shell men 
come up in separate bands to behold their 
works; and whosoever shall have wrought 
an atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom's 
weight of evil shall behold it. 


ZAT (wt5), pl. zawat. From za, 
“ w possessor,” of which zat is the feminine. 
In the Dictiopary al-Mughrab it is defined 
as the essonco of a » meaning that by 
Loing which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Jamu 'z-Zat, or ** Es- 
seutial namo of God.” Zatu ‘llah, the “ Ee- 
nonce of God,” ia a scholastic theological 
exprossion. In Muslim law, gat signifies the 
body connected with the soul, in opposition 
to badn, which means the “ material body.” 


ZAWO 'L-ARHAM (pV y3). 


(UTERINE RELATIONS. ] 


ZAWO 'L-FUROZ (2 Nn p). 
The Sharers of inhoritance whose sbares are 
P in the Qur'ën itself. (nimam. 
ANOR. 


ZEALOTS. [GHULAT.] 


ZIHAB (,\). Lit, “Likening to 
the back.” A form of imprecation which in- 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation is made. Acco to the 
Hidayah. gihar signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the probi- 
bited degrees, which interpretation is found 
in the comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body propa 
to be seen. The usual formula is: Anti 
‘alaiya ka-zahri wami, “ Thou art anto me as 
my mother’s back.” 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan- 
ism, ziar stood as a divorce, but Muham- 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be performed, vis. 
cither freeing a slave, or two months’ fast, or 
feeding sixty ns. Qur'an, Siratu '1-Muji- 
dilah (iviii.), 1-5 — 

“ God ‘hath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with theo against her husband, and 
made her plaint to God; and God hath heard 

our mutual intercourse: for God Heareth ! 

boldeth. 

s“ As to those of you who put away their 
wives by saying, “ Be thou to me as my s 
back"—their mothers they are not; they 
only are their mothers who gave them birth ! 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth : 

“ But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

“And those who thus put away their 
wives, and afterwards would their 
words, must free a captive before they can 
come together again. To this are ye warned 
to conform: and God is aware of what ye 
do. 


ZIKR 


“ And he who findeth not a captive. to set 
free, shall fast two months in succession 
bofore they two come together. And he who 
shall not be able fo do so, shall feed sixty poor 
mon. This, that he may believe in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God: 
and for the unbeliovers in an aMlictive chastise- 
ment!” | 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Khaulah, the daughtér of Sa‘labah, having 
pleaded her caso with the Prophet, because 
sho had been divorced by ber husband Aus 
ibn as-Samit, by the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetanl separation. Muhammad had, 
in tue first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabio law, but re- 
laxed hia order in conrequence of the woman's 
orrnest pleadings. 


ZIKR ($3). Lit. “ Remembering.”’ 
Heb. 391 zakhar. The religious ceremony, 


or act of devotion. which is practised by the 
various religious ordera of Faqirs, or Dar- 
weshes. Almost every religions Muahamma- 
dan ja a member of some order of Faqirs, 
and, consonuently, the performance of zikr is 
very common in all Muhammadan countries ; 
bat it does not appear that any ono method 
of perforining the religiuna service of gikr is 
peculiar to any order. 

Zikrs, are of two kinda: zikr jali, that 
which is recited aloud, and zikr khafi, that 
which is performed either with a law voice 
or mentally. 

The Nagqshbandiyah order of Fagira 
ustially perform the latter, whilst the Ohish- 


tiyah and Qadiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There are. various ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main features 
of each are similar in eharacter. The fol- 
lowing is a gskr gar as given in the book 
Quulu 'l-Jamil, by Maulawi Shah Waliyu 
Nah, of Delhi :— 
_ The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
osture and shouts the word Allah (God), 
wing hie voice fron hie left side and then 
de hia throat. s — 
x tting as at prayers he repeats the wo 

Allah still louder than before, first from his 

right knee, and then from his left side. 

` Folding his loge under him he repeats the 
word Aliah first from hia right knee and then 
from his left side, still louder ! 

Still remaining in the same porition, he 
shouta the word Allah, firet from the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left aide, and lastly in front, still louder! 

Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, he closes his eyes, says “ La"—- 
drawing the sound as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder; then he says slaha, 
drawing out the sound as from his brain; 


and lastly ‘* tla "lichu,” repeated from his left. 


side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is called a zarb. 
They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of times over, and the oh s we have de- 
scribed acegunt for the variationa of round 
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and motion of tho body describod by Eastern 
travollers who have witnessed the perform- 
ance of a zikr. | I 

The following is a ztkr khafi, or that whish 
is — in either a low voice or men- 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, “ with 
tho tongue of theo heart,” 

Alldhu Samitun, ** God the Hearer.” 

Allahu Bagirim, ‘‘God tho Seer.” 

Allahu ‘Alimun, *‘ God the Knower.” 

Tho first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain up the heavens; and then again re- 
peated stage by stage backwards and for- 
wards, 

He says in a low voice, “ Allah,” from the 
right kneo, and then from tho left sido. 

With each exhalation of his breath, he 
says, “le ilaha," and with each inhalation, 
“ illa "Uahu.” 

This third zarb is a most exhausting act 
of dovotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

It in related that Maulawi Habibu 'lláb, 
living in tho village of Gabdsanri, in the 
Gadiin country, on the Peshawar frontier, 
became auch an adept in the performance of 
thia garh, tbat ho recited tho first part of the 
zikr lå ilõħa with the exhalation of his breath 
after the mid-day prayer; and the second 
pert, tlla ‘lidhu, with the inhalation. of his 

reath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining bie breath for the period of abaut 
threo hours | 

Another act of devotion, whieh usually sc- 
companies the zikr, is that of Muragabah, or 
meditation. 

The. wershipper first performs gihr of the 
following :— l : 

Allëho haztri, *God who is present with 
me. : 

Alfaho naziri, “ God who sees me.” 

Allého shahidi, ‘God who witnesses mo.” 

Allaho masi, “‘ God who is with me.” 

Having recited this zikr, either aloud or 
mentally, the worsbipper proceeda to medi- 
tato upon some verse or vorsos of tho Qur'ån., 
Those recommended for the Qadiriyah Faqirs 
by Manulavi Shah Waliyu llth are the follow- 
ing, which we give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotional 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics :— 

1. Süratu -Hadid Aml) 8 :— 

“ He (God) is first. He is last. The Mani- 
fest. and ihe Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things,” 

2. Sdratu 1-Hadid (Ivii.), 4 :— 

“ He (Ged) Js with you wheresoever ye be.” 

8, Saratu Qif (1.), 16 :— 

We (God) are closer to him (mau) tba: 
his neck- vein.” 

A. Büratu 1-Baqarah (ii.) 109 :— 

* Whichover way ye turn, there ie the face 
of God.” | 

5. Süratn 'n-Nisë' (iv.), 126 :— 

“God encompanneth ol} thingn,” 
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G. Siratu ‘r-Rahinaa (Iv.), 26, 27 :— 

“ All on earth shall pass away, but the 
face of thy God shall abide resplondent with 
majesty and glory.” 

Some teachers tell their disciples that the 
heart has two doors, that which is flushly, and 
that which is spiritual ; ond that the gilr jali 
has heon establishod for tho opening of the 
former, and zikr thas for the latter, {a order 
that they may both he enlightoned. 

To the uninitiated such a coremony appears 
but a meaninyleas rite, but to the Siifi it is 
one calculated to convey grout benefit to his 
inner map, ns will appear from the following 
instructions which are given by a member 
of tho Order respucting the — which he 
suys is a ubion of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God's name. “In the first 

lace, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
eart rocite, ‘Thero is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah, 
whilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed by 
lacing his heart opposite that of the Shaikh ; 

o must olose his eyes, keop his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his motith; his teeth tight ayainet 
each other, and hold his breath; then, with 
great force, accompany the Shaikh in the 
sikr, which ho inust recite with his heart, 
and not with hia tunguo, Me must rotain 
his brouth patiently, #0 that within vno ro- 
spiration ho shall say the 2thy three tines, 
and by this means allow his heart to be im- 
pressed with the meditative ztkr.” 

“ The heart,” the saumo writer vcoutinu 
“in this manner is kept constantly occupi 
with tho idea of the Most High God; it will 
be filled with awe, love,and respect for Him ; 
and, if the practiser arrivon at tho power of 
continuing to effect this when in the com- 
pany of a crowd, the ztkr is perfect. If he 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con- 
tinue his efforts. The heart iss subtle part 
of the human framo, and is apt to wander 
away after worldly concerns, so that the 
easier modo of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. Tho heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tree; your meditations 
should bo forced upon it, whilet you mon- 
tally recita the gtkr. ‘Let tho Lu” bo up- 
ward, the * J/aha” to the right, and the whole 

hrase “fa slahu illa ‘llahu” (There is no 

od but Alluh) be formed upon the fir-cone, 
and through it pass to all the members of the 
whale frame, and thoy foel its warmth. By 
this means the world und all its attractions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
gnabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. Nothing muat bo alluwed to distract 
your attention from the zikr, and ultimately 
you retain, by its modium, a proper concep- 
tion of the Tauhid, or Unity of God. 

‘The cone-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contuins the whole truth of magy 
Indeed, it signifies the ‘ whole truth’; it com- 

risea the whole of man’s existence within 
itself, and is a compendium of man; mankind. 


great and small aro but an extension of it. | 
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and it is to humanity what the sood is to tho 
whole tree which it contains within itself ; in 
fine, tho essonce of the whole of God's book 
and of all His secrets is.the heart of man. 
Whoever finds à way to tha heart obtains his 
desire ; to find « way to the heart is needed by 
& heartful service, and the hoart accepts of 
the services of the heart. Itis ouly through 
the fatiyuos of water and ashos that the 
Murid reaches the convorsation of the heart 
and the soul; ho will be then so drawn to- 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif- 
ficulty, he may without trouble, in case of 
need, turn his faco from all cthers towards 
Him. He will then knowotlie real meaning 
of the Tark (the abandoument of the world), 
the Hayiyut (the truth), the flurriyat (the 
freedom), and the Zikr (tho recital of God's 
names and praises).” 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of thia dovotional oxorcise, the 
Chishtiyah order beliove that if a man sits 
cross-legged and seizos the vein called kart- 
mas, which is under the leg, with his toes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
accompanied by a zikrof the “ nefi wa isbat,” 
which is a term used for the Kalimah, 
namely :— 

a A tldha tld 'llãhu, “ Thero is no deity but 


The, most common form of zikr is a reoital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [wamzs or 
GOD), for Muhammad promised those of his 
followers who recited them a ‘sure entrance 
to Paradise (Mishkat, book oxi.); and to faci- 
litate tho recital of these names, the gakir (or 
reciter) uses a tasbih (or — TASBIH. 

‘In addition to tho forms of gikr already 
mentioned thore are three others, whieh are 
oven of more common uge, and are known as 
Tasbik, Tukmid, and Tukbir, They are nsed 
as exclamations. of joy and surprise, as well 
as for the devotional exorcise of gikr. ` 

Tasbih is the expression Subhana ‘Ilah ! 
“ Holiness be to Rod!” 

g — Alhamdu lich! “Praise be to 
od! 

Tukbir, Allahu ukbur! “God is great!” 

When the Zaslih and Tahmid are recited 
together it is said thus, Subhana ‘Uahki bi- 
hamili-hi, te. “ Holinoss be to God with His 

raiso.” It is related in the Hadiq that Mu- 
hammad gaid, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a hundred times, morning and -evening, will 
have all his sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “Repeat theo Tasbih a 
hundred times, and a thousand virtues shall 
be recorded by God fot you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repotition.” 

In forming vur estimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, we must tako into 
consideration the important place the devo- 
tional exercise of zikr i in the system, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita- 
tive sanction of “the Prophet” himself. 

The following is a graphio description of 
one of these devotional performances, by Dr. 
Kugene Schuyler, in his work on Turkistan :— 

“ At about ten o'clock one Thursday even- 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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to the mosque, and were at onco admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their knees in front of the giblah, reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violént moye- 
mentsa of the body, and around them was a 
circle, two or three deep, of men standing, 
who were going through the eame motions. 


We took up a position in one corner and. 


watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their onteide gowns and their turbane, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent. 
They wpre reciting the words ‘ My dofence is 
in God! May Allah be magnified! My light, 
Muhammad—God bless him! 
God but God!” 
to warioun semi-musical neter in a low voice, 
and were accompaniod by a violent move- 
ment of the head over the left shoulder to- 
wards the hoart, then baok, then to the right 
shoulder, and then down, ae if di all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts wore ropoated for hundreds and-hundrods 
of times, and this rikr usunily lasted for,an 
hour or two. At first tho movéments were 
alow, but continually increased in rapidity, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
wan slower, or made less movement than war 
required, the persons who regulated the en- 
thusiasm went up to him and struck him 
over the head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and called another into it. Occa- 


sionally persons got ao worn ott with their cries, ; 


and so wet with perspiration, that it became 
necessary for them to retire for a few minutes 
ront, nnd thoir placon wore immediately taken 
hy others. When thair volcos became en- 
. lÍroly hoarse with one ory another wan begun 
and finally the cry was atrack up, ‘ He liven 


Jle lives! God lives!’ at first slowly, with an . 


‘inclination of the body to the ground: then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
hody became more vertical, until at last they 
ull stood up: the measure stili increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form- 
ing several concentric rings, they moved In a 
mass from side to sida of the moegue, leap- 
ing about and always crying: ‘He lives! 
God lives!” Hitherto, there had been somo- 
thing wild and unearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became porate 
— and two of my friends were so muc 
mpressed ae. to bo obliged to leave thie 
mosque. Although l was sufficiently cold- 
plooded to sed the ridiculous rather than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receivi 
an impression that the devotoes were a pac 
of madmen, whose motions were atterly inde- 
ndent of any volition of their own..... 
he intonations of the voice were very re- 
markable, and were often accompanied b 
most singular gestures, tho hands or a boo 
. being often held to the side of the mouth in 
order to throw the voice as far as possible. 
Often these recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
uce tho same offect on the hearers, and 


are constantly interrupted by cries of Hr, ho, ı 


There is ‘no: 
These worda were chanted 
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och, och, ba, 6a, and groans and sobs, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasts with their 
fists, or fall upon the ground.” 

The dancing and howling darweshes at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become publia 
sights, and aro familiar to those Europeans 
who have visited those cities. 

We are indebted to Mr. Browns account of 
The Dervishes í Trttbner and Co., Ludgate Hill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of gikr. [raqm.] 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys- 
terionk words. ‘‘ He next chants various pas- 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in a circle round the hall, 


‘reapond in ohorus. by the word ‘ Allah!" 


(God) or ‘Hool’ (Huwa or Hü, Ho). In 
some ot. the sooletiea they sit on their hoels, 
the elbows olasè to those of each other, and 
all making simultaneously light movements 
of the head and body. In others, theo move- 
ment consiste in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inclining the body methodi- 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie- 


‘ties in which these motions commence seated, 


in mennured. cadences, with a staid counte- 
nance, tho eyes closed or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exercises are consucrated under the 
name of Murfikebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) [muragabah, ‘ meditation 1 and also 
under that of the Tevheed (celebration of 
the Divine unity) [Tovwhid], from which 
comes the name Tevheed khaneh given to tho 
whole of the halla devoted to these religious 
exerciaen. 

. “In somo of these institutions, auch as the 
KaAdiroes, the Rufh'ses, the Khalwettecs, the 
Bairamees, the Gulshenecs,and the "Ushhkeen, 
the exercises are made, each holding the other 
by the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and increasing at every step the 
st h of the movement of the body. This 
is called the Dévr (Daur), which may be 
translated the ‘dance or ‘rotation.’ The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary,—each 
one is free to leave when he pleases. Every 
ono, however, makes it a point to remain as 
long as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu- 


ciastio, strive to persevere longer than the 


others; they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second circle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, losn their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing receat ‘ Ya Allah!’ (O God), 
or ‘Y& Hoo!’ (O fe), increasing each time 
the movement of ths body, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

“ Those of the o ier of the Rufñ'ees excel 
in these oxercises, They are, moreover, the 
only .ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders; they are ordinarily divided 
foto five different scenos, which last more 
than throe hours, and which are preceded, 
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accompanied, and followed by certain cere- 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com- 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the more ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
each ather as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselves two to his right, 
and two. to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishea, in a body, press forward in a pro- 
cession, all having thoir arms ọrossed, und 
their heads iuclined. Each one, st first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
which the name of his founder is inseribed. 
Afterwards, putting bis iwo hands oye: hie 
face and his beard, ho kneels before the 
Sheikb, kisses his haud respectfully, and 
then thoy all go on with a grave step to take 
their places on tho shecp-skins, which: ure 
spread in a half-circle around the interior of 
the hall. So soon as a circle ieformed, the 
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Dervishes together ehant the Takbeer (Tak- 
bir, the exclamation Allahu akbar, ‘ God is 
exalted’) and the Fatiha (Fatikah, the frst 
chapter of the Qur’én). Immediately after- 
wards the shaikh oo tho words ‘LA 
ilâha ill” Allah’ (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them: incessantly; to which the 
Dervishes repeat ‘Allah!’ balancing them- 
selves from aido to side, and putting their 
hands over thoir faces, on thoir breasts, and 
their abdomen, and on their knoes. 

“The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdeo Mobammedee, a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 
on the right of the sheikh. During this chant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
§ Allah!’ moving, however, their bodioa for- 
ward and aft. A quarter of au hour later 
they all rive ap, approach cach other, and 
pross their olbows against each other, balan- 
cing from right to left, and afterwards in a 
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reverse motion,-—the right foot always firm, 
and the left in a periodical movement, the 
reverso of that of the body, all obsorving 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this oxerciee, they ory out the 
words‘ Y& Allah!’ followed by that of * Y& 
Hoo!’ Some of the performers sigh, others 
‘sob, some shed tears, others porspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces palo, and the eyes languishing. . 

° À pause of some minutes is followed by 
a, scene, It is ae ied in the middle 
of an Tldhee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh Thc Daheos are 
spiritual cdniiques, composed almost exolu- 
sively in Persian by sheil s decoased in the 
odonr of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa- 
tion, one-of the first among them puts him 
self in thelr contre, and ex {tes them by his 
example. If in the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens, 


they give them, throngh politonoas, this 
place of Lonour; snd all fill it successively, 
the one after the other, shaking themselves 
as aforosnid. The only excoptiun made is iu 
favour of tho Meviovees; these never perforin 
any other dance than that peculiar to their 
own order, which consists.in turning round 
on each heol in succession. 

“ After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the ctrouit of the hall at a moasurod pace, 
striking thoir foet at intervals against the 
door, and all springing up at oneo. This 
dunce continues during the [lAbees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of thia chant the 
cries of ' YA Allah!" ara increased doubly, as 
also those of ‘Ya Hoo! with frightfal howl- 
ings, shriokod by the Dervishes together in 
the dance, At the moment that they woald 
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seem to stop frum sheer exhaustion, the ' wishing to indicato thereby that the use 


shoikh makes a point of exarting them to 
tew efforts by walking throngh their midst, 
making also himself most violent movements. 
Le is next replaced hy the two elders, who 
double the quicknons of the step end the 
agitation of tho body; thay evou straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excito 
the envy or emutation of the others in their 
astonishing efforts to continue the dance, 
until their atrength is entiroly oxhaustect. 

‘ “ The fourth scene leads to the last; which 
is the most frightful of all, tho wholly pro- 
strated condition of the actors becoming con- 
vertad into n species of ecstasy which they 
call /falet (Halah). It ia in the midst of this 
abandonment ‘of self, or rethor of religious 


delirium, that they make uso of red hot irons, 


Sevoral cutinsses and other instruments of 
stinrp-pointed iron are suspended in tho 
niches of the hali, añd upon a part of tho 
wall to the right of the sheikh. Near the 
close of the fourth acene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these instruments, heat 
them red-hot, and prozent them to the sheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the foundor of the Order. Ahmed 
er Rufa'ec, breathes ovor thom, and raising 
them alightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishee, who ask for thom with the greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, noize “pin thesd irons, 
gloat upon them ‘tenderly, lick them, hito 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in thelr mouths! Those 
who aro unable to prooure any, seise upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fary, 
stick them into their sides, arms, and 
ogs. 

“ Thanka to tho fury ol their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in the eyes of tho Divinity, all steically 
bear up against tho pain whioh they expe- 
rience with apparent galeiy. [f, however, 
somo of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves into the armá of their con- 
frères, but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Somo minutes after thia tho 
sheikh walke round tho ball, visite each onn 
of the performers in turn, breathen upon their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recitos 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 
cures. It is said that. twénty-four hours after- 
wards nothing is to. be soen of their wounds. 

“Tt is tho common opinion among the Ru- 
fa'ees that the origin of these bloody prac- 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the Order. They protone that one day, during 
the transport of hie frenzy, Ahmed Rufi‘ec 
put hie legs iu a bu basin of coals, and 
was immediately oure by the breath and 
saliva and the prayers of ‘Abdul KAdir Ghi- 
lanee; they beliove that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at bie death he transmitted it to all the 
sheikbs his successors. It is for this reeson 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to these red-hot irons, ahd other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frensy, 
the name of Gul, which signifies ‘rose,’ 


made of them is us agreeable to the soul of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this flower 
may be to the voluptuary. 

* Those extraordinary exercisea keem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
iinposes on common people, bul thoy have not 
the sme offcet on tho minds of mon of good 
sense and reason. Tho latter boliove less in 
the sanotity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than. in the virtuo of certain secreta which 
they adroitly usé to koep up the illusion and 
the crédulity of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per- 
hapa, that some agsaemblics of these fanatics 
havo given, in this age of light, and in the 
héart of the most enlightened nation, the 
ridiculous spectaclo of those pious and bar- 
barons buffoonorios known by the namo of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 
every people of the carth, weakness and ore- 
dulity, onthusiasm and charlataury, have but 
too frequently profaned the most holy faith, 
and objocts the most worthy of our veneration. 

“After the Rufa‘ees, the SA'dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pratty 
much of tha samo sort aa the precoding, Onu 
roads in tho institutes of thie Order, that 
Sa’d ed Doon Jebiwes, its founder, when cut. 
ting wood in tho vicinity of Damasous, found 
threo snakes of an enormous length, and 
that, after having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, ho caught them alive, and 
used thom as ‘a rope with which to biud his 
lagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhe and the Dor- 
vishes of thin society, to find oat snakes, to 
handlo them, to bite them, and evén to eat 
them, without any harm fo themselves. Their 
oxercises consist, like those of the Ruffi’ces 
and othor Orders, at first in soating them- 
selves, and afterwards in rising upright; but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re- 
doubling their agitation even unti) they be- 
come overcome with fatiguo, when they fall 
upon the floor motionless and without know- 
ledge. Thon the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
employs no other means to draw them nut of 
this stata of unconsoiouanesa than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their oars 
the worls ‘LA ilahe ill’ Allah.’ 

“ The Mevievees aro distinguished hy the 
singularity of their dance, which has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sem‘a (Sama') in place of Devr 
(Deur), and the halls consecrated to it are 
called Sem’a khainehs. Their construction is 
also different, The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, sufficiontly light, and ens- 
tained by eight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have alaeo prayers and practices 
peculiar to themsolves. — them the 
publio exercises are not o ily made by 
more than nine, eleven, or thirteen individuals. 
They commence by forming a circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at equal 
distances from each other ; they remain near! 
a half-hour in this position, the arme foldod, 
the ‘eyes closed, the head inclined, and ab- 
sorbed in profound meditstion 
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“ Tho sheikh, placed ou the edge of his 
seat on a small carpet, breaks silenco by a 
_ hymn in honour of the Divinity; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. ‘Let us 
chant the Fatiha,’ he says, in ‘ glorifying the 
holy name of God, in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but’ above all, of 
Mobammed Mustapha, the greatest, the most 
. august, the most magnificent of all the celes- 
tial envoys, and in memory of the firet four 
Oaliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeoja, of the Imkins Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs vf the memorable day, of 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
_ Sponsors of our sainted Prophet, of all bis 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Iméms; Mujtahids (sacred interpreters), of all 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Lot us chant also io 
honour of Hasreti Mevlana, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul "Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid Burhan ed Deon (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Vålideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed 'Allay ed Deen Efendi (bis sun 
and vicar), of all the Ohelebves (hie succes- 
sors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectore of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pro- 
eperity of our holy society, for the presorva- 
tion of the very learned and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the’Goneral of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of tho 
reigning Sultan, the very majostio and cle- 
ment Emperor of tho Mussulman faith, for 
tho prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheikh ul Islâm; and that of all the Moham- 
medah militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all othor 
Orders; forall good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundations, and their acts of benefi- 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Mussul- 
. Mans of one and the other sex of the east 

and the west, for tho maintenance of al) pros- 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
the success of all praisoworthy entorprises; 
finally, let us ask dod to deign to proserve in 
oe the gift of His grace, and the fire of holy 

Ove.” 

“After the Fatiha, which the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salawat, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes stcceeds. Leaving their 
pa all at onco, they stand in a file to the 
eft of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with slow steps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to tho floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on his seat, on which is the 
name of Hazreti MoevlanA, the founder of the 
Order. Advancing next 3 As springs for- 
ward. to the right side of the superior, he 
tv.ns toward him, salutes him with reverence, 
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and coinmences the dance, whioh consists in 
turning on the ijeft heel, in advancing slowly, 
ond almost insensibly making the turn of the 
hall, the eyes closed, and thearms open. He 
is followed by tho second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peating tho same oxercises separately, and all 
at a cortain distance from each other. 

“ This danco lasta sometimes for a couple 
of bours; it is only interrupted by two short 
pauses, during which the Sheikh recites dif- 
forent prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercluos, he takes a part in them himvelf, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der- 
vishes; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian .verses expressive of good 
wisbea for tho prospority of the religion, and 
the State. The (onoral of the Ordor is again 
pamed, also tho reigning Sultan, in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘The Kmperor of the Mussal- 
mans, and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of ‘Othman, Sultan, eon of a sultan, 
grandson of a sultan, Sultan ——, son of 
Sultan ——, Khan,’ &. 

* Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier, the Muftoe, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Museulman peers, invoking the benedic- 
tion of heaven on the success of their arms 
against the enonies of the ex ‘ Finally, 
lot un pray for all the Dervishee : t and 
absent, fur all tho friends of our holy society, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the cast and in the west. 

“ The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
Fatiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” - 

(John P. Brown, The Dervishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism, p. 218 segg. 

These coromonies of gir would at first sight 
appear to have little in common with original 

uharomadanism, but thore appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Allāh anà other similar expressions, com- 
menced in the days of Muhammad himeelf, 
and this even the Wahbabis admit, who at 
tho same time condemn the extray of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and t. 

‘A chapter is devoted to the Prophet's in- 
juuctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called Babu 's-Zikr, from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
boen selected :-— 

Whenever le sitand remember God, they 
are surrounded ly; ola which cover them 
with God's favour, cad cends uf 
them, and God remembers them in that 
assembly which is noar him. ` 

Verily there aré angels who move to and 
fro on the roads-and seek for the remem- 
borers of: God, and when they find an as- 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another,‘ Come ye to that which ye were seek- 
ing.” Then the angels cover them with their 
wings as far az tho lowest heaven, called the 
region of the world. The Prophet said :— When 
the angels go to the court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than they, “ What’ 
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do my servants say and do?” Then the 
angela say, “They are — the Tasbih, 
tho Takbir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
Thoo.” And God says, “Have they soen 
Me?” The angels say, “No, by God, thoy 
have not seen Thee.” Then God says,“ What 
would their condition be if they had soen 
Me?” The angols say, “If thoy had seen 
Thoo, they would be more energetic in wor- 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamjid, 
and they would be more excessive in repeal- 
ing tho Tasbih.” God says, “ Then what do 
they want?” The angels say, “ Paradise.” 
Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradise? ” 
The angels say, “We swear by (od they 
have not.” Then God says, “What would 
their stato have been had they seen Para- 
dise?” The angels say, “If Loey had seen 
Paradiso, thoy would be vory ambitious for 
it. and woald be excessive wishers of it, and 
very great desirers of it.” God says, What 
thing fe it they seek protection from?” Tho 
angels say, “From hell fire.” God says, 
“Have they seen the fro?” Theangels say, 
“No, by God, if they had seen the fire—— ” 
God says, How would they have boon had 
they seen the fire?” The angels say, “ If they 
had seen the fire, they would be groat run- 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it” Then God says, ‘I tako ye as witnesees 
that verily I have pardoned them.” One of 
the angels said, “ Thore is a person amongat 
them who is not a rememborer ef Thee. 
and is only come on account of his own 
needs.” | 

There Ís a polish for evorything that takes 
rust, and the polish for tho heart is the re- 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redoems from God's purtishments so mich as 
the remembrance of . The Companions 
said, “ [s not — with the infidels aleo 
Hike this?” o said, “No, although he 
fights unti) his sword be broken.” 

“ Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off their heads, and their cutting 
off yours ? The Companions said, “ Yea, 
inform us.” The Prophet said, “ These 
actions are remembering God.” 

‘Abdullah ibn Aus said :—An ‘Arabi camo 
to the Prophet and asked, ‘ Which is the best 
of men?” The Prophet said, ‘ Blessed is the 
person whose life ia long and whose actions 
are good: The ‘Arabi said, “O Prophet! 
whic 
rewarded?” He said, “The beet of actions 
is this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue in moist in repeating 
the name of God.” 

A man said, 0 Prophet of God, really the 
rules of Idlim are many, tell meat by 
which I may lay hold of rewards.” Tho Pro- 

het said, ‘‘ Let your tongue be always moist 
k the remembrance of God.” 

‘* Verily there are ninety nine names of God ; 
— counts them up shall entor into 
added, “God is Wrtr and lke Witr.” 

When i ‘n-NOn (Jonah) tho 
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yed h ruphet 
pra 


aradise.” > And in another tradition it is’ 
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is the best of actions, and the most 


Lord, when he wan in the fav's > 
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belly, he said, “ Thero is no Deity but Thee. 
I extol Thy holiness. Verily I am of tho un- 
just onea.” And an Massalman who suppli- 
cates God with thia petition will have hie 
prayer granted. 

he, best oxpressions aro thero four: 
Snbhiana Allahi. al-Hamdu Lillahi, La ilaha 
illé ‘lldhu, and Allahu akbar ; and it does not 
mattor with which of ‘them you begin. 

Vorily I like repeating these four expres- 
sions: O Holy od! Praise be to God! 
There is no deity but God! and God is 
Great! better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

` No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless ho shall have said 
the like or added to it) than he who has re- 
cited, “O Holy God! Praise be to Thee! 
ono handred timos every morning and 
evening. 

There aro two oxpressions light upon the 
tongue aud heavy in tho acale of good worka, 
and they are, “O Holy God! Praise be to 
Thee!” and “O Holy God! the Mighty 
One ! ' . 

That person who shall say,“ There is no 
deity but Ged, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power,” one, hun- 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to the 
omancipating of ten slaves; and nno hundred 
good actions shall be written for him, and one 

undred of his sins shall be blotted out; and 
those words shall bo a protection to him from 
the devil and his wickedness. in that day in 
which he shall have repeated tlrem, until the 
night. Nor can anyono perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurroction than this, unless 
he ha« done even more. 

Moses anid, “*O my Lord, teach me how I 
am to call upon Thee.” And God said,“ O 
Moses, rocite ‘ There is no deity but God! *” 
Then Moses said, “O my Lord, every one of 
Thy people say this” And God sald, “O 
Moses, if the soven heavens and their inhabi- 
tants and the soven earths were put into one 
scale, and this expression, ‘ There is no deity 
but God,’ into another, these words would ex- 
coed in, weight.” 

Reciting “O Holy God” is half the scala 
ot good works, and reciting “ God be praised,” 
fills the scale. The recital of “There is no 
deity but one,” removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied heart 
“There is no deity but God,” shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him until he reaches 
the throne of God, as long as he abstains 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, ‘There is no power and 
strength but in God,” is medicine for ninety- 
nine pains, the least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac- 
tised by anyone, shall cause him to enter 
Paradise ; they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One of 
them is this: saying ‘God is: holy’ ten 
times after ev yer, ‘Praised be God’ 
ten times, and ‘ ie great’ ten times.” And 
verily I naw the eg nounting these 
words on his hand. and he would say, “ Then 
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these words are one hundrod and fifty with 1 but their hearts aro averse, und most vf thoin 


the tongue in the day and night, but thoy are 
one thousand and fivo hundred in tho scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And the 
second is this: when he goes to his bed- 
chamber, let him say, ‘God ie holy,. and 
‘God bo praisod,’ and ‘God is yroat,’ then 
that is one hundred on the tongue and a 
thousand in the scales. Then which of yon 
is it that commits two thousand five hundred 
vicon in the day anl night, no that thovo 
words may covor thom?” ‘Tho Cumpanjons 
said, “ If when we repoat those words'we have 
so many rowards, why should we not szy 
them?" The Prophet said, “The Devil 
comes to ono of you when at prayers and 
says to him,: Remember so-and-so,’ till you 
have finished your prayers; and the Devil 
conos to you m your bed-chamber, and is 
always making you sleep.” 


az-ZILLU ’L-AU WAL (jy Jes). 
“ The first shade.” A Safi term for al-‘Aglu 
'l-Auwal. [sus1.] 


ZILLU ’LLAH (at Jb). “The 
Shado of Qod.” A Safi term for the /asanu 
l-Kamil, or the * perfect man.” [surr] ` 


az-ZILZAL (J\j3t). “The Earth- 
quake.” The title of the xcixth Siicah of tho 
Qur'an, beginning with the words “ Whon tho 
oarth shall quake with its quaking.” 


ZIMMAH (é+3), pl. zinam, from 
the root zamm, “to blame.” A compuct, cove- 
nant, of contract, a league or treaty, any en- 
gagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame; and a right or due, 
for. the neglect of which one is ta be blamed. 
Tho word is also synonymous with «inan, in 
tho sense of socurity of life aod property, 
a or safoguurd, aud — of such ; 

ence ahlu ’z-zimmah, or, with suppression of 
tho noun uhlu, simply az-zimmak, the people 
with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly tho Kitšàbis, or the 
people of tho book, i.e. Jows and Ohristians, 
and the Majiisi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called juzyah. pi J An individual 
of this class—namo 
ject of a Muslim Government, who pays a 

ll- or capitation-tax, fer which the -Mus- 
fima are responsible for his seourity, personal 
freedam, and religious toleration—is calléd 
zimmi (seo the following article). 

In the Qur’in, the word zimmah occurs 
once, in the. sense of clientship, or good faith, 
as oppposed tuo ties of blood. Siirah ix. 


“How can they who add gods to God be in 
league with God and with Hiy Apostle, save 
those with whom ye mado a league at the 
sacred temple? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them: verily, God loveth 
those who fear Him. 

“How can they? since if they prevail 
against you, they will not regard, in their 
dealing with vou, either ties of blood or good 


Jaith: With their mouths they content you, 


y, a free non-Muslim sub-. 


aro porvorso doers. 

* They eoll tho signs of God fop a moan 
price, and tarn others aside from his way: of 
a truth, evil is it that they do! . 

“They respoot not with a believor either 
ties of blood or guod fuith ; and these aro tho 
transgressors.” 

In modern language, the word gimagh bas 


frequently the meauing of congciunce. (Com- 


paro Lanv's Arabic Dictionary, in loco.) 


ZIMMĪ (%3), a member of the 
Ahlu 'z-Zinımah, a hon-Maslim subject of a 
Muslin Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Obristian, or Sabean croed, who, for tho pay- 
ment of a poll- or. capitation-tax, enjoys sect- 
rity of his person and property in a Mubam- 
madan country. . 

Ono of the most argent dutics gujuined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslin or truo believer, 
was the Jihad fi Sabili Mahi, or exertion in 
the road of God, i.e. warfare for the sproad 
of Islim, amongst the-infidels within and 
without Arabia [siuap]; thus the whole 
world came to bé reyarded as divided into 


‘two great portions, tho Daru.’l-Huarb and 


Daru 'l-Islim (DARU 'L-HAŅĘB, DARU ‘L-ISLAM) 
—-the territories: of War and. the térritorios 
uf Peaco. Theso two divisions, ono of which 
rcprysonted the land of infidelity and dark- 


ness, the other that of light and faith, were 


supposed to be in a cuntinual stute of open 
or latont belligerency, antil the Dara 1-I[slam 
should have absorbed the Dara 'l-Harb and 
fuith conquered unbelief. Infidelity, how- 
ever, admits-of degroes. Ite worst shape is 
idolatry, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides the one true God; and this, again, 
is u crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, “.sincw the Prophot was sent amongst 
them, and manifested himsolf in tho midst of 
thom, and tho Qur'in was duliverod down in 
their language.” Of an eyually atrocious 


| character is the infidelity of. apostates, be- 


cause they have become infidels, after having 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellunce.” in the case 
of neither, therefore, ia a compromise adwia- 


sible; they must accept or ro-embrace tho 


faith, or pay with their lives she full penalty 
of their crimo. 

With regard to the -idolatera of a non- 
Arabic or ‘Ajam country, which latter exprese- 
sion in the times of early Islim particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, ash-Shati's 
maintains that dostraction is incurréd by 
them also; but the other learned doctors 
agree that it is lawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing thom, us it were, a 
respite during which it may ploaso God to 
direct them into the right path, but making, 
at the samo timo, their persons and substance 
subservient to the cause of Islam. 

The least objectionable form of infidelity 
in the eyca of Muhammad and his followers, 
iv that of the Kitabis or people of the Book 
(ahiu 'l-kitab), i.e. the Jews, as possosseors of 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris- 
tians, to whom, moreover, the Injil (Gospel) 
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was revealed. Asthey are not guilty of an 
absolate denial, but only of a partial perver- 
sion of thé truth, only part of the punishment 
for disboliof is their dus. and {t is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or onpitation- tax [sazyan)}, by means of 
which they necuro protection for their pro- 

rty, porsonal freedom, and religious tolora- 


ion from the Muarlim Government. The same — 


tivilege is oxtmdod to the Majisi or 
beans, whono particular form of worshi 
waa more leniently judged by Muhamma 
and tho Traditionists than that of the idolators 
of Porsia. 

Thia is the state of things if a country 
inhabited by such infidels be conquered by a 
Muslim army: theorctically, the inhabitants, 
togothor with thoir wives and children, are 
considered as plunder and property of tho 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
to slayery. In practice, however, the milder 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
capitation-tax, the subduéd people become, 
in tho quality of Zimmis, free ab 
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conquering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow- 
aubjects. 

The relatiotis of an alien or Harbi—that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Darn ‘- 
harb—to a Muslim community which he 
visits, in timo of pence, for the sake of traffic 
or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated 
by tbat high conception of the duties of hos- 
pitality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
hononr oven a mortal enemy,as soon aa he 

might hava crossed an a chance guest the 
threshold of hia tent. 

On ontering the territory, an alien can 
claim = guests protection from the first met 


\ Muslim, he it even the, lowost peasant, and 


having obtained this protection, ho is entitled 
to romain in the country anmolested for the 
term of a whole yenr. The authorities, how- 
ever, mast within the year give him notice 
that, if he should romain until its completion, 
capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in auch notico the permission for his atay may 
he limited to somo months only, if for somo 
reason or other it should appear advisable 
of necossary to do so, If the alien continue 
in the country beyond the fall or limited time 
prescribed, he becomes tpso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax, and if, after thus becom- 
ing a Zimmi, he be desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
hoing bonnd to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar mannor an 
alien becomes a Zimmi upon purchasing tri- 
bute land and paying the impost on It, and is 
then liable to captitation-tax for tho ensting 
year. An alien woman turns Zimmiyah by 
marrying a Zimmi, because thereby she 
undertakes to reside in the Muhammadan 
— (See Hamilton’s [7fdayah, vol. ii. p. 
— do not subjéct thomselves to the 


' laws of Islám, either with respect to things 


which are merely of a roligiouse naturo, such 
as fasting and prayer, or with roapect to those 


co of the 
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temporal acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 
own, anuch as the sale of wine or swine’s 
flesh. Tho construction of placos of worship 
in the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 
unless within their’ own houses, but if 
churehes and — originally belonging 
to Oliristians and Jows bo «doatroyed or fall 
to detay, they aro at libetty to robuild and 
repair thom. This is the rule with regard to 
citios, bacatse, as the tokens of Islim, auch 
as public prayer, feativals, &c., appear thero, 
Zimmis should not be permittod to exhibit 
the tokens of infidelity in the face of them; 
in villagos and hamlets, on the other hand, 
where the tokens of Islim do not appenr, 
thoro is no occasion to prevent tho conatrno- 
tion of Christian and Jewish placon of wor- 
ship (See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii p. 
21%, 

Sore some slight restrictions with regard to 
dress and equipago, Zimmie are held in all 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
footing of equality with Muslima. Like chil- 
dren, women and slaves, a Zimmi has no legal 
sbare in the booty, bat only a discretionary 
nllowanco out of it, if ho has taken part jn 
the fight. If he has acted an a guide, and 
hia services as-such have been attended with 
any eminent advantage, he may, howerer, 
receive even a larger share than a Mnham- 
madan combatant. (Hamilton's J/idaych, 


vol. il., p. 178. 

' Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Muslims, ia lawful between two Zimmis. 
Marriages that are not lawful between two 
Muslima aro of several kinds. Of those there 
is the marriage without witnesses. When a 
Zimmi marries a Zimmiyah without witnesses, 
and such marriages are sanctioned by their 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, if 
they should aftorwards embrace the Muslim 
faith, the marriage wonld still be established. 
And in like manner, if they should not em- 
brace that faith, bat should both claim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam, or one of thom should make such a 
claim, the judge is not to separate them, 
There is also the inarriage of a woman during 
her ‘tddak on account of another man 
QqppAR]. When a Zimmi marries a woman 
in hor ‘iddah for another man, that man boing 
a Mnélim; the marriage fs invalid, and may 
bo objected to before their adoption of tho 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recogniso the legality of 
marriage in the state of ‘iddah; but if tho 
‘iddah were rondored incumbent on. the 
‘woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 
riages in a atate of ‘iddak are accounted law- 
ful in the religion of the parties, it oanniot be 
objected to while they remain ina stato of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these cirqumstances thoy afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed and established, according to Abia 
Hanifah, whose décision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Aba 
Yiisuf and Muhammad, and the jndgo is not 


to separate them, though both of them or 
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only one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only one of them shonld bring the 
matter before the judge. In the Mabsit it 
is stated that the difference betwoen tho 
masters was only when the reference to the 
judge, or the adoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of the ‘iddah; but 
where it does not take place till after the 
tiddah has expired, tho parties are not to be 
separated. according to all their opinions 
(Baillie's Diyest os’ Moohummudan Law, Haut. 
feea, p. 178) 

Ifa Zimmi marry a Zimmiyah, making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should afterwarde embrace the faith 
before the wife hua obtained soisin, according 
to Abū Hanifah, theo woman is entitled to 
receive the actual artiole, if it has been 
“ idontioally specitied,” but if uot, the. esti- 
matod value of tho winu, or hor propor dowor 
in lieu of the pork, as the casa mhay bo. Abū 
Yüsuf maintains that she is to havo bor proper 
dower, and Muhammad the estimated value 
in all casos, If a Obristian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, ar on a apecitied dower consisting of 
carrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by mombers 
of their profession, and have sexual intor- 
course with her, ur diverco her without con- 
summation, or «die without consummation, 
according to Aba Hanifah, she is not entitled 
to any dowor, although both partios may 
have ombraced the faith in the interim; but 
according to Abii Yisuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con- 
summation, and will be entitled tv a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A. Ramsey, Moohummudan Law of Inherit- 
ance, p. 878.) 

When one of au infidel inarried couple eom- 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Isläm is to be 
presented to the other, and if the uther adopt 
it, good and well; if not, they are to be sepa- 
rated. If the party is silent and says nothing, 
the judge ie to present Islam to him time 
after thine, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no difforence 
betweon a discerning youth and one who ie 
adult; wo that a separation is to be made 
equally on the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, according .to Abi Hanifah and the 
Imim Mubammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without sufficient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand- 
ing; and when he has understanding, Islim 
is then to be presented to him; and if he 
adopt it, well; if not, a separation is to be 
made without waiting for his arriving at pu- 
berty. And if he be mad, Islam is to be pre 
sented to his parents, and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well; if 
not, a separation is to be made between the 
married partios. lf tho husband should em- 
braco the faith and the wife refuse, the sepa- 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embrace the faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in consequence is con- 
sidered a repudiation, since the cause of 
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separation proceeds from him. When a sopa- 
ration takes place between them by reason of - 
refusal, and it is after consummation, she is 
entitled to the whole dower; and if jt is be- 
fore consummation and through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; bat if 
through her own refusal, she has no dower.at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitabiyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un- 
affected in accordance with the genoral prin- 
ciple, that the marriage between a Muslim 
and a Kitabiyah is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Hanifeea Code, p. 180.) 

When a Zimmi has repudiated hia Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done hefore the repudiation, without 
inarrying her again, or saying the words of 


_ the contract over her; or when his wife has 


obtained a shult or release (xuun'), and he 
then acts to hor as bofora without renowiag 
the contact—they are to be separated, even 
though they should. not bring the matter to 
the judge. But if be repudiates hor three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar- 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not te be separated. - (Jb.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
ite parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not bo so ab initio, but only in oconse- 
quence of conversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
the wife of any other than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if one of thom should sub- 
sequently embrace Islim, having an infant 
chiid, the infant would become Maslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of dar, by both 
of the parents being either within the Daru’l- 
[slim or the Darw ‘l-Harb, or by the child 
being in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith iu the fo 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people; but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the child does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majisi is worse 
than a Kitabi; and if one of tho parents be 
a Majdsi and the other Kitabi, the child ie a 
Kitaébi, and may be lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot tnhertt from a 
believer, nor, on the other hand, can a be- 
liever inherit from an infidel ; but in8del sub- 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same reli- 
gion or not; all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, howerer, make a bequest to a Zimmi 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as well as to an- 
other infidel, whether of the same or of a 
different religiun, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a Zimmi is subject 
to the same limitations as that of a Muslim, 
so that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to any 
other person are invalid so far ae they exceed 


ZIMMI 


one-third of the testator’s property. This 
for the reason that, on entering into the com- 
pact of Zimmah, he hae agreed to conform 
to the laws of Islim in all temporal concerns. 
ee A. Rumsey, Moohummurun Law of In- 
tance, a 
The will of a Zimmi for secular purposes 
fe valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposes are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which aro 
, OF & moan’ of approaci: to Almighty 
, both with Zimmis and Muslims; and be- 
quests for these Burpee are valid, whether 
they be ton seto rticulat persons or not. 
Thus, wuon a Kjtabi has directed by hie will, 
that slaves be purchased and emancipated on 
biy acooung, whether with or without a speci- 
fcation of fndividuass or that a third of bis 
property be bestowed in c on beggars 
Pad the indigent, or expended in ligting a 
lamp in the Baita -Muqaddas or Holy 
Tomple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against the infidel Tartars; the hequnst is 
valid. 


Second, theré are purposes which are sinful, 
both with the Zimmis and the Muslims; and 
bequests for these purposes are valid, if they 
are to a set of particular potsoim, and the be- 
quest is a gift without regard to tho pur- 

0808; but if tho persons are not. particu- 
farised, the bequest is void. If, theioforo, a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, x third 
of his property for the support of dissolute 
women, sess: and the like, the bequest Is 
valid, if such persons are particularised and it 
fs a gift to them; but if they are not parti- 
eulsrised, it is void. 

Third, there are parece which are gurbah 
with the Muslims, bat sinful with the Zimmis. 
In this, as in the previna case, the bequest 
is a gift and valid if in favour of a set of 

llar persons; buat it is void, if tbo per- 
sonó aro nof particularised. Henos, if the 
third of a man’s p: operty is — in 
sending a set of Mustims on pilgrimage, or 
building a masjid, and the persons are parti- 
cularised, the beqtest or gift ie valid, and 
aonaidered to be — with a counsel to 
accomplish the stated purpose, leaving them 
at liberty to porform the pilgrimage. ér eroot 
the mosyae, or not, as they please. 

Fourth and last, there are purposes which 
are sinful with a Maslim, but gurdahk or meri- 
torions with a Zimmi; and bequests for these 
are valid, according to Abfi Havifah, whether 
the porsons be particularined or not; but 
void, according to Abii Yasuf and the Imim 
Muhammad, when they ure not specified. If, 
for — — —— third of his 

eperty for the erection of a charch or syna- 
poate 3. or — his mansion to be con- 
verted into a place of worship of hia religion, 
the bequest, accurding to the two disciples, 
is void, as sinful in the eyes of a Muslim, tn- 
less. it is for a particular clase of persons, 
when it is a gift to them; bit, according to 
Abú Mhnifah, it is valid under all cireum- 
etances. This, however, subject to the con- 
dition stated above, that the crection of such 
buildings takos place in villages and not in 


‘ 
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towns, the bequest in the latter case being 
— (See Bailey, Hanifeea Code, 
. 87 
: It ae or a Obristian, being m sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue, and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, ac- 
cording to all the doctors, and therefore 
desvends to the heirs in the same manner as 
any other of the founder's property. From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
this 1s evident enough. But with r to 
Abii Hanifah’s doctrine, the question may be 
raised: What {a tho difference between the 
building of a church or synag ip the time 
of health, and the bequeathing it by will, that 
Abit Hanifah should bold it inheritable in 
the former instance, and not in the latter. 
This “objection” ia met in the Hidāyah 
with the “reply ”: “that it is not the mere 
erecting (of the church, &0.) which extin« 
guishes tho builder's property, but the ex- 
clusive dedication of tho building to thè ser- 
vice of God, as in the oase of mosques erected 
by Aussulmāns; and as an inftdel place of 
worship is not dedicated to God indisputably, 
it therefore still remains the property of the 
founder, and {s consoquently inberitable (in 
common with hia other effects); whoreas a 
bequest, on the contrary, is used for the very 
purpose of destroying w right of property. 
(Atdayah, Grady's Translation, p. 696.) 


ZINA’ (sj). [apuLrsry.] 


ZINDIQ (3). A term now 
used to oxprues a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some say the word is derived 
from the Persian Zm-din, f.e. a woman’s reli- 
gion. Others assert that it is a term of rela- 
tion to the word Zand or Zend, which means 
“oxplanation,” i.e. the explanation of the 
book of Zardusht or Zorouster. (See Lane’s 
Arabie Dictionary, in loro.) 


ZIPPORAH. [sarura’.] 


ZIYARAH (44), from the root 
gaur, “‘ to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
tomb of tho Prophet, and ot the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhammadan faith, 
In India and Oshtral Ania, the word, alwa 
pronouncod ziydrat, in, by way of ebbrevia- 
tion, used for siydrat-gah, i.e. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is hold by Wahhibis and other 
Muslim puritans that tho Propbet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of 
devotion, the custom has hecome so common, 
that it may be considered part of the Muham- 
madsen religion. And, indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that a <eligious teacher of Muham- 
mad’s cast of mind should have in principle 
oppoged a practice which is so natural to the 
human heart. Howover much he may have 
objected to tho clamorous w and lamèn- 
tations over thé dead, in which the pagan 
Arabs of the ignorance, especially the women, 
indulged, he was not ika to L insensible 
to the solemn lesson whioh tha renting- 
place of the departed teaches the living, 


90 
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or to stifle in his followers tho pious remem- 
brance of beloved friends and kindred who 
have gone before. We see, therefore, no rea- 
son to doubt tha genuineness of the following 
traditions, which we translate from a mant- 
script of the Afishkat, belonging to tho Libra 
of the India Office (Arabic MSS, No. 21438, 
‘Now Oatalogue, 154), and which the compiler. 
of that work has taken from such authorities 
as Muslim, Ibn Majah, at-Tirmigi, &o. 

Baraidah related, the Apostle of God aaid : 
“ (Formerly) I forbade you to visit the graves, 
but you may visit them now. .. .” (Muslim. 
Abū Hurairah related: the Prophet visi 
the:grave of his mother, and he wept and 
'oansed those who were aronnd him to yeep 
also. Then he said: “TI begged leave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness for her, bat it 
was not granted ine, then I begged leave to 
visit her grave, and it wae. granted 1a@; visit 
therefore tho graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muélim.) 

Buraidah rélated: The Apostle ôf Qod used 
to instruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words: 
‘*Peace be upon you, O ye people of these 
abodes from amongst the Believers and the 
Resigned; -and wo, if God please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God for 
us and you.” (Muslim.’ 

Ton ‘Abbig relatod: The Prophet passed p 
some graves in al-Madinuh, and he tarn 
hie face towards them and said: “Peace be 
upon you. U ye people of the graves; may 
God forgive us and you; ye are the van of us 
and we (following) in your steps.” 

‘Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night had_come on the Prophet’s part, he used 
to stop out towards tho ond of the night into 
al-Baqi‘ (the burial-ground of al-Madinsh) and 
to say: “Peace be with the abode of a be- 
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lieving people; and the time that has been 


promised you as your appointed term may 
come.to you on the morrow (speedily); and 
we, if please God, are overtaking you. O God, 


t forgiveness to the pcople of Bagi‘u 'l-- 


Gargad.” She, asked: “ What shall | aay, Q 


Apostle of God; to wit, on visiting the. ` 


graves?” He roplied: “Say, Peace be upon 


the people of theso abodes from amongst the . 


Believers and the Resigned, und God have 
compassion on thoge of us that go before and 
those that follow; and we, if please Gad, are 
overtaking you.” Caan 

Muhammad ibn Nu‘im related, the Prophet 
said: “ He who visits the grave of his fathet 
and mother,-or of either of then, on every 
‘Friday, his sins -are forgiven, and he is 
written down as one pious.” (Baihagi). - 

Ibn Mas‘id related, tho Apostle of God said: 
“ I had forbidden you to visit the graves, but 
now ye may visit them, for they detach from 
this world and remind of the world to: come.” 


(Ibn Majah.) 

Abù Hurairah related: “The Apoatle of 
God cursed women visiting the grayes.” To this 
the compiler of the Mfishkat adds: At-Tirmigi 


calls this tradition a well-supported and 
genuine one, and says: ‘ Some of the learned 
are of opinion that thia happened before the 
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Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves, 
but that whon he did so, both men and women 
were inoladed in the permission; and some 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women visiting the graves, becausé they are 
but little given to patience and musb. to 
fear.” 

In the face of these texts we canndét wonder 
that the practice of visiting the graves forms 
a marked foaturo in the religious life of the 
Mubonmadans, and that the tomb of the 
founder of Islim and the burial-places of its 
chief confessors have become the objects of 
great —— —* oe to — 
kah (except tho Wabhabis) always proceed 
Maqua ta viel the Prophet's shrine and 
to claim an interest in his intercessions, and 
in all Muhammadan countries there are styd- 
rats or “shrines,” which are visited by de- 
votees in order to obtain the iptorcassions of 
the departed saint. Sach a ztyarat is: the 
grave of Khwajah ‘Abdo ‘lidh Ansari, who- 
flourished about the time of our King John, 
A.D. 1200, and who established -such a repu- 
tation for sanotity that eyen to this day hle 
tomb, at Gazarghaiah near:Herat, is visited 
by pilgrims from all, parte of the province, 
This tomb is an exceedingly fine. piece of 
Oriental sou)pture. Upon ite marble slabs are 
inscribed, in the finest gulug writing, verses 
from tho Qur’dnu. But the chief historio into- 
rest In tho shrino of this saint is found in the 
fact that Dost Muhammad Khān, the great 
Afghin Ameer of Oabul (4.p. 1868), requested: 
that his bones should be eral red a( the feet 
of Khwajah ‘Abdu "lšh, in. order that hié 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
through the potent intercession of this ancient 
saint. Such iş one of the many instances of 
the great importance whioh Eastern. rulers 
have attached to the sanctity of the very 


ground in which have been buried the remains 


of some great teacher or ascotic 

- In towns and in great centres of population, 
the tombs which are visited as styarats are 
usually substantial structures; but m villages 
they aro often the most simple gravés, marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by š low wall 
to keep thé sacred spot fred from defilement. 
Oftentimes the Eastern-traveller will find a 
siyarat on the road-side of some dosert -high- 
way. Probably it ie the dn A lace of seme 

ilgrim who, returning from kah, died: of 

isease or was slain by highway robbers, in 
either ‘case, according to the dootrines of 
Islim, suffering a martyr’s death. [mantrn.] 
Such a ztydrat will. be- taken charge of by 
womé poor darwesh or faqir, who will erect a 
shed near the. saqred spot, and supply the 
weary traveller with a cup of cold water, as 
lio stops and raises his hands in supplication 
at the shrine of the martyred saint. 

The cures porformed at si are diver- 
sified. Some will be celebrated as the place. 
where rheumatism can be cured, others are 
suitable for amall-pox patients, whilst some 
have oven gained = reputation as places of 
healing. for those who are bitten by. mad doge. 
The grave of Khushhai Khan ` ‘the 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A ZAXYARAT IN CENTRAL aata. (A. F, Hole.) 


valley, is visited by thousands of childless 
women. | . 

The ziyarats are always visited with the 
feet uncovered, and when the grave ia covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some more sub- 
stantial monuments sre supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the doublo purpose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
upon the diseased body cf the devotes. 

These siyarats sre always lighted up with 
small lampa on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Eastern Friday. Bat 
Sunday is held to be a propitious dav for 
visiting shrinos. 


will be mosques supported by large endow- 
ments, in whicb will be found a large number 
of students. Such is the renowned styarat of 
Kaka Sé&hib in the Khbatak hills on the 
Afghan frontier, Many ziydrats arą very 
largely endowed by princes and nobleé, who 
have believed that they have obtained assist- 
ance from the intercessions of the departed 
saint. There is, héwever, no proof that Mu- 
hammad evor encouraged the belief that the 
preyers of departed saints were of any avail 
n the presence of the Almighty. In » it 
is uw distinctive teaching of Islam that even 
tho Prophet himself cannot intercede for his 
own people until the Day of Judgment. [m- 


Adjoining many siydrats of aminenco, there | TERCESSION. | 
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A ROAD-sIDE ZIYARAT TN CENTRAL Asta, (E. 8. Jukes.) 


ZODIAC, The signs of. — 
mintagatu 'Lburü; ty) . 
Tho ale or . a wers.” — 
wupyot. Mentioned three times in the 
Qur’in. 
 Saürah lxxxv. 1: : 
wri) fhe heaven with its Towers!” 


Arabic ` 


SOrah xxv. 63: 

`“ Blessed be He who hath placed in the 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac! who hath 
laced in it the Lamp of the Sun, and. the 
ight-giving Moon!” 

Sürah zv. 16: | 

.“ We havo set the signs of the zodiac in 
the Heavens, and adorned and decked thém 
forth for the beholdera. 
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6 “And We guard them from every stoned 
atan, 

‘Save such as steal a hearing: and him 
doth e visible fame pureue.” 

In explanation of the last verses, commen- 
tators tell us that the devils listen at tho 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futarity, and when detected by the «angels, 
are pelted with shuoting stars (see Sarah iii. 
81: “the pelted devil”; also Sirah xxxvii. 8: 
‘hurled at from every sido"). 

So in the Talmud, in Chagaya xvi. 1, the 
shadeem, or “demons,” are said tq learn the 
secrote of the futaro by listeaing behind 
tho pargéd or “ veil.” 

The names of the signs are: 

l. Hamal, Rawa. 

2. Saur, Bull. 

8. Jauza’, Twius. 

4. Sartan, Orab. 

6. Asad, Lion. 

6. Sumbalah, lit. an “ car-of corn,” Virgin. 

7. — — 

8. ‘Agrab, Scorpion. 

9. Qaas, Recher 

10. Jadi. da-goat. 

11. Dalw, Watering-pot. 

12. Hut, Fish. 


ZORVASTRIANISM. The ancient 
religion of Persia is only referred Ww once in 
the Qur’in, Sirah xxii. 17, as the religion of 
the Mqjũ⸗ (). the Magians. Most 
Muhammadan writov aspocially amongst 
tho Shiahs, believe them to have formerly 
poa a revelation from Ood whioh thoy 

ave since lost. [AL-MAJUB. ] 


ZUBAIR IBN at-‘AUWAM (52) 
Ys} (yr). Cousin german to Mu- 
Scammed and one of the first who embraced 
his religion. He is one of the ton, called al- 
‘Asharah al-Mubashsharah, to whom tho Pro- 
pan gave certain assurances of Paradise. 
@ was slain by ‘Amr ibn Jurmuz on the day 
- of the battle of the Oamel (wag'utu 'l-/conal), 
A.E. 6. 


ZUHÄ (sæ). (l) That part of 
the day about half-way botwoon sunrise and 
noon. 

(2) A_ period 
(PRAYER. ] 

(8) Az-Zuba, the title of the xourrd Sirah 
of the Qar’an, which begins with the words, 
* By tho noon-day brightness” (subd). 


ZUHD (e). Abstinence ; a reli- 
- gious life. Exercising oneself in the service 
of God; especially being abstinent in respoct 
of eating; subduing the passions. 


az-LUKHRUEF (ey). ‘ Gilding.” 
The name of the xLiurd Sirah of tho Qur'an, 
in the 84th verso of which the word ocours: 
“ And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would bave made for thosa 
who misbelioye in the Merciful, one roof of 


of voluntary prayer. 


silver for their houses, and steps up thereto. 


which they might mount: and to thoir houses 
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ZULAIKHA 


doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
recline; and gildiny.” 

ZULAIKHA’, more correctly ZA- 
LIKHA (claes;). The wife of Poti- 
phar (ies ir). Al-Beisiwi says she was 
also called Ra‘il. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in tno xuth Sirah of the 
Qar’an, 23-75 ;— 

“And she in whose house he was, con- 
ceived a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and said, ‘Oowo hither.’ He said, 
‘God keep me! Verily my lord hath given me 
& good home: vorily the injurious shall not 
prosper.’ 

“But she longed for him; and he had 
longed for her had he not sven a token from 
his Lord (the apparition of his fathor, who 
said, ‘Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, epgraven on precioas stones, shine 
on tho breast of the High Priest. Shall thine 
be blotted out?’) Thus we averted evil and 
dotiloment from him; verily he was one of 
oar sincere servants: 

“ And thoy both made for the door, sud she 
rent his shirt from behind; and at the door 
they met her lord. ‘ What,’ said sho, ‘shall 
be the recompense of him who intended ovil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish- 
ment ?’ 

“ Ho said, ‘She solicited me to ovil.’ Aad 
& witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradle) witnessed: ‘If bis shirt be rent in 
— then hath she spoken truth, and he isa 
iar: 

“4 But if his shirt be rent from behina, then 
sho hath lied and ho is a man of truth.’ 

“And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ‘ This verily is one of 
your devices! verily your devices are great | 

“6 Joseph! tarn away from thie; and thou 
O wife, ask pardon for thy crime: verily thou 
hast elancd.’ 

“And ia the city the women said, “The 


~ wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 


he hath fired her with love: verily wo per- 
ceive her to be in a manifest error.’ 

“And when she hoard of their cabal, she 
sont to thom and got reudy a banquet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife. and 
aid, ‘Joseph, como forth to them.’ And 
when they saw him they. extolled bim, aad 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through’ 
surpriso at his beauty), aud said, ‘God keep 
us! This is no man! This» ie none other 
than a noble angel!" 

“She said, ‘ This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me. And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desires, but he stood firm, Bat 
if he obey not my command, be shall surely 
be cast into Prison, and become one ot tho 
contoinptible, 

“ He esid, * O my Lord! Í pro(er the prison 
to compliance with her bidding: but unless 
Thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise’: 

‘So his Lord heard him and turned aside 
thoir snares from him: verily He is the 
Hoarer, the Knower. 


ZU 'L-FIQAB 


‘Then resolved they, even after they had 
seen the signs of Ais jnnocence, to imprison 
him for a time.” 

The explanations put into parentheses aro 
notes of Mr. Rodwell’s, in whose translation 
the passage ie given, and who: quotes the 
correspon Talmudic legendas, 

This story of Yisuf wa Zulaikha’ has been 
celebrated in a well-known Persisu poem b 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin Jimi, and hence Joseph 
has becomo the Adonis of the East. 


ZÜ 'L-FIQAR (jus 33). Tit 
“The Lord of the Vertebre of the Back.” 
The name of the celobrated sword which Mn- 
hamwad gave to his son-in-law ‘Ali 


ZÜ 'L-HIJJAH (lẹ) 43). Lit. 
“The Lord of the Pilgrimage.” Tho twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year; so called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 


ZO 'L-JALĀL (JA 3). “Lord 
of Majesty.” One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of God. See Qur'an, Sirah Iu, 78: 
** Blessed be the name of thy Lord possessed 
of majesty and glory,” 


Z0 'L-KIFL (aM 55). Lit. “ Lord 
of a.portion.”. A worthy mentioned in the 
Sirah xxi. 85: “ And Ishmaol, and 
Idris, and Zf ‘l-Kifl, all of these were patient, 
and we made them enter into our mercy; 
verily they were among the righteous.” Al- 
Baigiwi says he wae so called because ho had 
a portion with God the Most High, and gua- 
ranteed his people, or because he had double 
the work of the prophets of his time, and 
their reward. Acco 
was either Elias, or Joshua, or Zachariah. 
The root kaf, machen also the m of 
‘t caro,” “support,” other interpretors iden- 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviii. 4, 
` who one hundred prophets in the 
cave; or Ezekiel, who is called Aafi/ by the 
Arabs, See Niebubr, Zravels, vol. il. p. 265. 


ZULM Lit. “Putting a 
thing not ín its proper place.” (Ar-Ragbid, in, 
loco.) — acting tyranically. Nu- 
hammad ibn at-Taiyib, the author of Annota- 
tionson the Qamis, says gulm ie of three kinds : 
(1) between man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (3) between man and himself.. In the 
Qur’in— 

Sarah ili. 60: “God loves not the tyrants 
(ag-galimina).” 

Sirah Hi. 104: “God desires not tyranny 
(gulman) unto the worlds.” 

Sirah xrxxi. 12: * Associating (with God) 
is a mighty (gulmun ‘agimun).” 

Sfirah ii. 64: “ It was themselves they were 
wronging (kant anfusa-hum yaslimina).” 


ZULMAH (4b), pl. gulumāt. 
“ Darkness,” A term used in theology for 
(1) Ignorance, (2) Belief in a plurality of 
gods, (8) Tranagressions, (4) otions. 

Qur'an, Sarah xxiv. 40: “ Or like darknosn 


to some writers, he 
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(ka-gulumatin) on a deep sea, there covers it 
a wave above whith is a wave, above which 


_ is a sloud,—darkness ono above another,— 


Alexander the Great, 


when one puts out his hand he can scarcely 
see it; for he to whom God has given no 
light, he has no light.” 


ZÚ 'L-QA'DAH (hat). Lit. 
Tho “ Master of Truco.” The elevonth month 


of the Muhammadan year, so called because 
it waa the month in which the ancient Arabs 


abstained from warfare. ([monrTes.] 
ZU 'L-QARNAIN (qo8l,5). Lit. 
“Ho of tho two horns.” celebrated per- 


sonage mentioned in the 18th chapter of the 
Qu’rin, who ie. generally considered to be 
although Afuslim 
writers hold him to have boen contemp. cary 
with Abraham. 

Al-Qastalini, the commontator on al- 
Bakbari, says: “Zi ‘l-qarnain was a king 
named Sakandar, whose wazir, or chanoellor, 
was Khisr — and was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of (od, with whom 
he visited the Ka‘bah at Makkab. Thore is 
somo differonco of opinion as to hie being a 
prophot, but all lonrned mon are agroed that 

e was a man of faith and piety.” _ 

Ał-Raigåwi. aays: “Ho was Sakandar ar- 
Rimi, King of Persia and Greece,” 

Al-Kamilain say: “He was Sakandar ar- 
Rami, but was céntemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived abont three 
hundred years before Obrist, who was an 
infidel.” 

Muhammad, in his Qur’an, whilet professing 
to give an inspired acconnt of Zi — 
supplies us with but a confused descrip- 
tion, as follows :— 

“Thoy will ask thee of Zi'l-qarnain. Say: 
I will recite to you an account of 
Verily We (Ged) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac- 
rompis every end, ao be followed his way, 
until when he reached the setting of the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount; and hard 
by he found a ple. We (God) said, ‘O 
Z0'l-qarnain! whether thou ohastise or who- 
ther thou treat them generously '—' As for 
him who is impioua’ he said, ‘ we will ohaa- 
tise him’’ then shall he be taken back to his 
Lord, and He will chastise him with a 
grievous chastisement. But as to him who 
bolieveth, and doeth that which is right, he 
sball have a generous recom e, and Wo 
will lay on them our oasy behests. Then 
followed he a route, until when he roached 
the rising of the sun, he found it to riao on a 

ple to whom We had given no shelter 
rom it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
knowl of the forces that were with him, 
Then followed hea route. until he came bo- 
tween the two mountains, honeath which ho 
found a people who scarce understood a lan- 
e. They said, ‘O Zf'l-qarnain! Verily 

og and Magog (i.e. the barbarous ple of 
Eastern Asia) waste this land; shall we then 

y theo tribute, so thou build a rampart 
—J——— us und them? ` He said, ‘ Better 
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than your tribute is the might wherewith my 
- Lord hath strengthened me; but help me stre- 
nuously, and I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blacks: of iron’—until 
when it filled the space between the moun- 
tain sides; ‘ Blow,’ said he, ‘upon it ’—until 
when he bad set it on fire he said,’ ‘ Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it.’ 
And Gog and Magog were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 
‘This,’ said he, ‘ia a mercy from my Lord.’” 
(Qur'an, Sdrab xvili. 82-96.) 

There are different opinions as to the rea- 
son of the surname, “two-horned.” Some 
think it was giveu him becausgo he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 


parts of the earth; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two cur!s of hair,- 


like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps thore 
ig some allusion to the he-goat of Daniol, al- 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
(Dan. viii. §.) 


az-ZUMAR ( ry) “ Troops.’’ 
The title of the xxxrxth Sarah of the Qur’an, 
in the 78rd verse of which the word oceurs: 
“ But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troops.” 


ZUNNAR (53). In Porsia, the 
belt worn by Ohristians and Jews, In India, 


the Brahmanical thread. A term used amongst’ 


the Siifis for sincerity in the path of reli- 
gion. (Kashfu 'l-Ipti/ahat, in loco.) 


ZU 'R-BAHIM 


ZÜ 'N-ÑON (ox 3). Lit. “ Man 
of the fish.” A title given to the Prophet. 
Jonah, in Qur’an, Sirah xxi. 87. [sonan.} 


ZURAH (e\;4). Lit. “That which 
is very distant.” A term used by al-Baisëwi 
the commentator for the Baitu ' l. Mawr, or 
the model.of the Ka‘bah, which ig said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in the 
Qur’in, Sirah lii. 4: “By tho visited home 
— Battu 'l-Mamir).”” (See al-Batzawi, in 
oco.) 

20 *R-RAHIM (oo 9°), pl. sawi 
‘l-arham, or ulé'l-arham. Lit. “A possessor 
of the womb.” .A uterine relation. The 

lural form us l-arham occurs twice in: the 

uran. 

-Bürah viii. 76; “And they who have be- 
lieved and.have since fled their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of you. 
Those who are anited by ties of blood (ii 'l- 
anne are the nearest of kin fo each other 
according to the Book of God. Verily God 
knoweth all thiags.” 

Siirah xxxiii. 6: “Nearer of kin to the 
faithful ia the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related hy blood (ud '{-urddm) are nearer the 
ono to the other than other believers, and 
than those who have fled thoir country for 
the cause of God: but whatever kindness yo 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the Book.” 
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